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CHAPTER  XIII 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

ALL  the  researches  made  into  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race 
practically  result  in  our  agreeing  to  recognise  three  main  types, 
which  here  and  there  have  interbred  and  produced  hybrid  peoples 
difficult  to  classify.  These  types  are  the  yellow-skinned  Mongolian,  with 
narrow  ej'es,  high  cheek-bones,  narrow,  flattened  nose,  a  tendency  to  paucity 
of  hair  on  the  face  and  body  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  long  and  coarse  hair  on 
the  head  (Mongolians,  Chinese,  Malays,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians) ; 
a  brown  or  white  Caucasian  type,  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  be  hairy 
about  the  face  and  body,  with  head-hair  long  though  inclined  to  be  curly 
and  usually  fine  of  texture,  of  handsome  features,  full  eyes,  straight  well- 
developed  nose ;  and  the  Negro  type,  never  lighter  in  colour  than  dark 
yellow,  and  strongly  inclining  to  be  black,  with  flat,  bridgeless,  wide- 
winged  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  poor  chin,  and,  above  all,  with  head-  and 
body-hair  closely  curled,  woolly,  and  differing  in  this  particular  sharply  from 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  races  of  men.* 

The  Negro  race  certainly  originated  in  Southern  Asia,  possibly  in  India, 
not  far  from  the  very  centre  where  man  himself  emerged  in  some  form 
similar  to  the  Pithecanthropos  erectile  from  a  branch  of  the  anthropoid 
apes.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  Negro  retains  more  simian  characteristics 
than  any  other  existing  type  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
his  peculiarities  depart  from  the  simian,  and  would  indicate  a  line  of 
development  on  his  own  account,  possibly  somewhat  on  the  down-grade. 
As  regards  hairiness  of  body,  the  European  and  Asiatic  races  belonging  to 
the  Caucasian  type  come  much  nearer  to  the  anthropoid  apes  than  does 
the  Negro,  though  all  Negroes  perhaps  exhibit  more  body-hair  in  a 
natural  state  than  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the^case,  it  being  a  widespread 
custom  throughout  most  Negro  tribes  (except  the  most  degraded)  to  remove 
by  artificial  means  the   hair  on   face  and   body.     The   crimped   or  woolly 

*  There  are  anatomical  details  in   which  the  Negro  approximates  more  to  the 
white  race  than  to  the  Mongolian. 
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appearance  of  Negro  bair  is  not,  of  course,  an  ape-like  characteristic; 
indeed,  the  anthropoid  apes  have  head-hair  more  resembling  in  appearance 
that  of  the  Mongolian  tjpe  of  humanity,  though  in  some  chimpanzees  I  have 
noticed  a  tendency  to  wavy,  "crimped"  hair.     In  the  shape  of  the  skull, 


in  tlie  foot,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  limhs.  the  Negro  species 
(which,  it  must  he  remembered,  inclndea  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Tasmania,  the  Negritoes  and  Papuans  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Polynesia)  is  less 
divergent  from  the  ape  tliau  other  living  races  of  mankind. 

The  Negro  type   which  originated  in  f^outhem  Asia  was  possibly  of  an 
under-pized  appearand-,  his  skin,  however,  being  rather  yellower  than  black. 
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He  mast  have  wandered  across 
the  peninsuld  of  AmbiR.  follow- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  anthroimid 
apt^s  which  preceded  liim  along 
the  same  route  (Arabia  then 
laeing  well  watered  and  covered 
with  vegetation)  into  Kastern 
Africa,  and  in  all  jirobability  lie 
made  his  first  iiermaneut  home 
within  the  limits  of  the  I'gaiida 
Protectorate.  In  Arabia  he  either 
mingled  with  the  Caucasian  race 
L  from  the  north,  or  himself  evolved 
'a_  nobler  and  handsomer  tv^ie. 
In  one  or  other  way  arose  the 
Haioite,"  that  negroid  ran'  which 
was  the  main  ^tock  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  and  is  rejtre- 
Kented  at  the  present  day  bv 
the  Somali,  the  Gala,  and  wtne 
of  the  blood  of  Abyssinia  and 
of  Nubia,  and  jieriiaps  by  the 
[leoples  of  the  [Sahara  Desert. 

ITie  Xegro  who  tij-.st  reaehed 
Uganda  was  an  ugly  dwarfish 
*-rea(ure  of  ape-like  appearance, 
very  similar,  I  fancy,  tu  the 
I*y  gray-Prog  a  at  iiouH  tyjie  which 
lingers  at  the  present  day  in 
the  forest.s  of  Western  and 
Central  Africa,  From  some  Mich 
stock  as  this,  which  is  the  under- 
lying straluni  of  all  Negro  races, 
may  have  arisen,  in  Somaliland. 
|j<>rlm]fS,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Bushmen-Hotlentot  group,  which 
found  its  way  down  through 
Eastern    Africa    to    Africa    south 

<if   the  Zambezi,  in  the  western  jMirts  of   which  Bushmen  and    Hottentots 

still  linger.     Then  developed  tjie  high-cheek -boned,  tall,  thin-legged  Negro 

of  the  Sudan,  and  the  blubber-lipped,  coaree-fealured,  black-skinned  Negro 

*  And  from  this  jioasihly  Ilia  Arah  or  Stmitic  tyjie. 
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of  the  West  African  coast -I  a  nd^, 
and  later  the  Bantu  type,  which 
is  little  els^e  than  the  West 
African  Negro  tinged  in  varying 
degrees  with  the  results  of 
Hamitic  intermixture  (the  Ham- 
ites  being  either  a  ha!f-WB_v 
singe  in  the  evolution  of  a 
white  man*  from  the  Negro,  or 
an  invasion  from  Asia  of  a  Cau- 
casian |ieo]jle  which  ages  ago 
mixed  considerably  with  Negroes 
till  it  bad  acquired  very  marked 
negroid  characteristics). 

At  the  present  day  the  negro 
and  negroid  inbabilants  in- 
digenous to  the  Uganda  Protec- 
torate may  for  general  jiurijoses 
lie  ili\-ided  into  five  races  or 
tyiies,  these  divisions  and  group- 
ings being ;  based  mainly  on 
tneasureraenta  of  the  body  and 
other  physical  characteristics, 
though  to  some  extent  they  are 
idso  sup|Mjrted  by  community  of 
hiibits  and  custonis,  and  even 
relationships  in  language.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  language  is 
often  a  misleading  guide  in 
anthropological  classification.  A 
Negro  may  be  found  speaking 
an  Aryan  language  or  a  memlier 
of  the  white  race  may  have 
adopted  a  form  of  speecli  usually 
associated  with  Mongolian  men. 
Still,  I  should  say  that  in  about 
six  cases  out  of  ten,  especially' 
in  the  minor  dii-isions  of  buman- 
anguage    accompanies     physical    characteristics    held 

a"  whitH  man,  because  white  races  may  have  arisen  twice 
indcitendeutly   from  Mongol,  Negro,  and  the  Neanderthal- 
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Tims  Dr.  Sbrubsall,  in  analysing  my  anthropomelrifal 
observations,  has  discovered  an  intereating  fact  in  regard  to  the  two 
sections  of  the  Kavirondo  people  who  dwell  in  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  For  some  time  past  It  has  been 
observed  that  one  section  of  tlie  Kavirondo  people  spoke  a  language 
which  was  practically  identical  with  the  Kilotic  Acholi  tongue,  while  the 
other  folk  in  the  Kavirondo  country  used  Bantu  dialects,  the  language*  of 
the  two  sections  being  as  far  apart  as  English  and  Turkish.  Now  in  all  the 
Kavirondo  people  speaking  a  Xilotic  language,  Dr.  Shrub.-yill  has  found  that 


the  physical  characteristics  were  those  ot  the  Aclioli  people,  living  aOO  or 
300  miles  distant  in  the  Nile  Province  ;  whereas  the  measurements  of 
the  Bantu-speaking  Kavirondo  classed  that  people  with  the  general  Bantu 
tv[ie  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
Baluma,  a  nice  which  jihysically  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  Somali,  the 
Gala,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian — all  of  which  peoples  spoke  what  we  call 
Hamilic  languages— using  at  the  present  day  the  Bantu  dialect  of  Unyoro, 
a  language  closely  related  to  the  tongue  of  Uganda,  and  belonging  to  a  group 
of  tongues  usually  associated  with  a  Negro  people. 

The  five  main  stocks  from  which   the   elements  of  the  native  races  in 
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Uganda  are  derived  are    the   following:  (1)  The  Pj^gmy-Prognathous  type ; 
(2)  the  Bantu ;  (3)  the  Nile  Negro ;  (4)  the  Masai ;  (5)  the  Hamite. 

The  "  Pygmy-Prognathous"  type  would  include  not  only  the  Dwarf  races 
of  the  Congo  and  other  Central  African  forests  and  the  Dwarf  element  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  Uganda,  on  Mount  Elgon,  among  the.  Andorobo,*  and 
perhaps  the  Doko  tribe  of  Lake  Stephanie,  but  also  those  peojile  of  normal 
height  which  are  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  Congo  Forest  from  the  Semliki 
Kiver  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Kivu.  Tliis  was  the  ])ariah  race  of  Banande 
which  ^Messrs.  Grogan  and  Sharp  and  the  author  of  this  book  have  ])een 
instinctively  and  independently  compelled  to  call  '*  ape-like  "  from  their 
strange,  wild,  degraded  appearance  and  furtive  habits.  An  examination  of 
the  measurements  made  of  this  sup|>osed  ape-like  people,  however,  and 
a  criticism  of  the  photographs  taken  of  them,  does  not  establish  the 
existence  in  them  of  any  feature  that  is  exceptionally  simian,  more  than 
is  the  case  with  many  other  Negro  types;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
communitv  of  physical  features  between  thein  and  the  l*v£:mies  to  ena])le 
one  to  class  them  together,  and  as  prognathism  is  a  marked  feature  in 
these  ape-like  individuals,  I  propose  to  chiss  them  with  the  Congo 
Pygmies  as  the  *' Pygmy-Prognathous ''  gron|).  It  might  perhaps  be  stated 
briefly  here  (though  the  question  will  be  discussed  at  greater  lenglh  in  the 
next  cliapter)  that  after  careful  consideration  the  author  of  this  book  is  not 
inclined  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  close  relationslii])  between  the 
Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  and  the  J^ushmen  tribes  of  South  Africa.  As 
often  occurs  amongst  the  Congo  Pygmies,  individuals  or  sections  of  tribes 
amongst  the  Bushmen  not  infrequently  attain  a  height  that  may  be  called 
normal.  A  great  many  of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind,  no  doubt,  who 
are  straggling  under  the  disadvantages  of  their  environment  develop 
dwarfed  or  stunted  forms,  but  in  all  proba])ility  th(^  earliest  types  of 
humanity  when  emerging  from  a])e-like  creatures  were  not  Dwarfs  from  our 
point  of  view.  Tlierefore,  the  mere  fact  that  most  of  the  Pygmies  and  the 
majority  of  the  Bushmen  are  below  the  normal  height  does  not  necessarily 
establish  a  direct  relationship  l)etwe(^n  them. 

This  Pygmy-Prognathous  element  forms,  1  am  convinced,  an  element 
more  or  less  obvious  in  the  Negro  poj)ulation  of  Africa,  and  it  ])roi)ably 
resembles  pretty  closely  the  original  type  of  Negro  that  entered  the  African 
continent  from  Arabia  and  India.  Just  as  in  our  P^uropeau  population 
there  crop  up  from  time  to  time  Neandert haloid  and  Mongolian  types, 
reminiscences  of  and  reversions  to  some  earlier  stocks  which  }>eopled 
Europe,  so  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  type  may  show  itself  in  most  parts  of 

*  The  Pygmy  element  in  the  Andoroho  and  some  other  East  African  tribes  may  he 
due  to  a  **  Bushman-Hottentot "  stock  rather  than  to  the  difl'erently  featured  Congo 
Pygmy. 
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Negro  Africa   among  races  in   which   the  normal  individual   belongs  to  a 
much  handsomer  example  of  the  Negro  race.      But  in   some  parts  of  the 


Congo  bnsin   and  jungle  districts  of  West 
i  type  is  so   marked  and  of  such  frequent 

L  ill  bia  travels  tlirough  Haiisaland  remarks  on  the  very  ape-like  apjiear- 
I)  tribes  in  the  Bauchi  country,  north  of  the  River  Benue. 
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occurrence   as   to    suggest  J  that   these    regions    have   only   been    partially 
overran  bv  Jater   invasions  of  superior  Negro  tvpes.     This  is  the  case   in 


Uganda  as  regards  the  population  on  the  western  flanks  of  .Mount  KIgon,  in 
the  Kiagwe  Forest,  here  and  there  among  the  Andorobo,  and  in  the  ^mliki 
Valley  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  Knwenzori.  According  to  this 
evidence,  and  also   to  native   tradition,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  first 
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inhabitants   of  the   Uganda   Protectorate   had   belouged   to   a   type  almost 
identical  with  the  existing  Dwarfs  of  the  Congo  Forest. 

To   these  succeeded   invaders  of  the  big  black*  Bantu    Negro   raif,   a 
Negro  differing  only  slightly  from  the  well-known  Went   African  tyjie,  but 


tcmiiertd  in  varying  degrees  of  intermisture  with  Hamitic  negroid  races 
from  the  northern  half  of  Africa.  This  Bantu  type  furnishes  the  main 
element  in  the  population  of  the  Western,  I'ganda,  nnd  Central  Provinces, 

•  Often  ehocolate-colonr  in  skin,  but  called  black  in  contrast  to  the  reddish  yellow 

I'.vgniicB. 
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ilowii  to  within  a  couple  or 
liuiiilred  miles  of  Kh&r- 
tiiiii,  and  from  the  wesAern 
;-lDi>es  of  tlie  Abyssinian 
I'liitejiu  across  the  Bahr- 
al-litmzal  to  Wadeljii  and 
T-ake  L'had.  The  tyj.e 
may  even  extend  througli 
HaiiMland  towards  Sene- 
gainhiu.*  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  there  has  been 
intermixture,  ancient  or 
recent,  with  Hamiles,  and 
conseijuently  the  result 
iii;iy  he  an  improvement 
111  ]>li_vsicttl  l)eauty  ;  or 
ilniv  has  l)een  mingling 
wiih  t  iie  Pygmy-Progna- 
ilnFii^i.or  the  \\'ei-t  African, 
Nr-ro,  or  the  Bantu. 
I'r.  mi  these  crosses  arise 
ii,l..->  like  the  Nyam- 
N'.iiin,  thel.endu.  and  the 
\lii.M.  This  >"i!otie  Negro 
>\\H'  penetrates  south- 
I  ;i-l\\ards  into  the  Lganda 
I'uiii'clorate,  aud  has  left 
:iii  i-oliitcd  colony  in  the 
'"Udiiies  round  Kavirondo 


The  fourth  of  these 
racial  divisions  is  the  Masai,  a  section  which  stauda  very  much  apart  from 
other  JSeyro  races.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  its  physical  appearance  may  be 
explained  by  an  ancient  intermixture  between  the  Haniite  and  Negro, 
followed  by  a  period  of  isolation  which  caused  the  Miisai  to  develop  special 
features  of  their  own,  Itelated  to  the  Masai  are  the  Srik-Turkana— the 
tall,  almost  gigantic  tribes  that  dwell  between  I^ke  Bariugo  and  the 
north-west  of  Lake  liudolf — and  the  jN'audi-Lumbwa,  with  their  offshoot,  the 
somewhat  mongrel  tribe   of  Andoroho. 

The  fifth  aud  last   amongst  these  main   stocks   is  the   Hamitic,  which 

*  Many  ot  tlic  Hausa  and  of  theKanuri  (Bomu)are  strikingly  hks  the  Nile  Negroes 
in  a]>]iearQiice. 
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is  n^-groid  rather  tlian  Negro,  This  is  tlie  division  of  African  peoples  to 
vhich  the  modem  l^oiiiali  and  (lala  belong,  and  of  which  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  ancient  Egypt  consisted.  These  Hamites  are  represented  by 
the  remarkable  Bnhima  aristocracy  of  the  western  ]K)rtions  of  the  Tganda 
Protectorate,  and  iiossibly  by  certain  tritws  at  the  north  end  and  on  the 
east  coa«t  of  l-»ke  Rudolf,  Of  course  rhe  Bahima  of  Western  Uganda 
have  mingled  to  some  extent  with  the  Negro  races  amongst  whom  they 
dwell,  and  the  descendants  of  these  unions  have  influenced  the  modem 
type  with  Negro  characteristics  that  are  slightly  more   marked  than  is  the 


case  amongst  tiie  Somali  or  the  ancient  Kgyptiaus,  The  head-hair  of 
the  Bahima  is  often  quite  woolly,  though  it  may  grow  longer  than  it  would 
in  purely  Negro  races.  Yet  there  are  individuals  among  the  Hahimn  who, 
woollv  hair  notwithstanding,  are  nearer  lo  the  Kgvptian  tvyte  in  their 
facial  features  and  in  the  paleness  of  their  skins  than  i.s  the  case  even 
amongst  Gala  and  Somali.  If  deductions  from  native  tradition  and 
legend  are  trastworthy  lo  any  extent,  the  Bahima  entered  what  is  now 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  from  the  north-east  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years  ago,  remaining  for  several  centuries  in  the  l.augo  i.Acholi) 
countries  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  But  the  ancestors  of  the  Bahima 
were    probably    only    the    last    in    a    series    of    Haniitic    invaders    of  Negro 
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Africa.  Vet,  though  in  thia  way  superior  raced  coming  from  the  more 
arid  countries  of  Southern  Abyssinia  and  .■Galaland  have  continually 
leavened  the  mass  of  ugly  Negroes  pullulating  in  Ithe  richly  endowed 
countries  between  and  around  tin-  Nile  lakes,  it  is  very  doubtful  whelher 
the  ancient  Egyptians  ever  pcnetmted  directly  up  the  Nile  beyond  the 
vicinity  of  Fashoda.  or  liad  any  direct  intercourse  with  Ugnnrfa  (though 
their  traders  mav  have  gone  soul h-westward  towards  the  Hahr-nl-(!hazal). 
Kather  it  would  seem  ns  though  ancient  Kgyjit  traded  and  communicated 
directly  with  wliat  is  now  Abyssinia  and  the  Ijind  of  I'unt  (Somali land), 
and  that  the  Hamitic  peoples  of  these  countries  facing  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  carried  a  small  measure  of  Kgyptinn  culture  into  the  lands 
about  the  Nile  lakes.  In  this  way,  and  through  Uganda  as  a  half-way 
house,  the  totally  savage  Negro  received  his  knowledge  of  smelting  and 
working  iron,  all  his  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  (except  those, 
of  course,  subsequently  introduced  by  Arabs  from  Asia  and  Portuguese  from 
America),  all  his  musical  instruments  higher  in  development  ihan  the 
single  bowstring  and  the  resonant  hollowed  log.  and,  in  short,  all  the 
civilisation  he  possessed  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man — Moslem 
or  Christian — 1,0(K)  years  ago.  The 
establishment  by  sea  of  gold-working 
coloniesof  South  Arabians  in  Southern 
Zaniliezia,  ihat  commenced  to  take 
place  i:erhaps  2,500  years  ago,  in- 
troduced a  local  civilisation  which 
did  not  spread  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  perhaps  because  it  was  planted 
among  brutish  Hottentots  and  apish 
Hnshmen.  These  Sabiean  colonies 
in  South-Eastern  .Africa  were  finally 
swamped  between  , the'  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  the  jiresent  era 
hy  the  Bantu~iit  any  rate  by  the 
Zulu — invasion  of  Southern  .Africa. 
Their  influence,  from  whatever  cause, • 

•  Perhajis  because  tlie  tretul  of  Negro 
and  negroid  migrations  and  race  uiove- 
meiita  has  always  been— with  only  two 
Mell-known  e)ice]itiona— the  eastward 
march  of  the  Fulahs  and  tbe  northward 
raids  of  the  Zulus— from  north  to  south 
niid  from  east  t"  west,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  foreign  influence  to  ttavd 
ngamst  the  current. 
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rior   rnc'fS    coming    from    the    more 
and  ,.(ialaland    have    continually 
leavened   the   mass   of   ugly   Sej][roes    pullulating   in  ithe   richly   endowed 
countries  between  and  around  the  Nile  lakes,  it  is  very  douhtful  whether 
the  ancient  Egy]jtiitn9   ever  penetrated  directly  up   the   Nile  lieyond  the 
vicinity  of  Fashoda,  or  had  any  direct  intercourse  with   Tganda  (though 
their  traders   may  have  gone   south-westward  towards   the  Haiir-al-(Jrhazal). 
Rather  it  would  seem  as  though  ancient  Egy|it  traded  and  communicated 
directly  with  what  is   now  Abys-inin  and  (he  Land  of  Punt  (Somaliland), 
and  that  the  Hamitic  peoples  of  these   countries   facing  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  carried  a  small  measure  of  Egyptian  culture  into  the  lands 
about   the  Nile   lakes.     In   this  way,  and   through   Uganda  as  a   half-way 
house,   the   totallv  savage   Negro   received    his   knowledge  of  smelting  and 
working  iron,  all  his  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants  (except  those, 
of  course,  subsequently  introduced  by  Arabs  from  Asia  and  Portuguese  from 
America),   all   hia   musical   instruments    higher   in   development    than   the 
single   bowstring   and   the   resonant    hollowed   log,   and,   in    short,   all   the 
cirilisation    he   possessed   before   the   eoming   of  the  white   man^ — Moslem 
or  Christian  — 1,000  years  ago.     The 
eslablishment  hy  sea  of  gold-working 
colonies  of  South  Arabians  in  Southern 
Zamhezia,  that  commenced   to   take 
place   ]!erhaps   2,300   years   ago,  in- 
troduced  a    local  civilisation    which 
did    not    spread    to    any    appreciable 
extent,  perhaps  because  it  was  planted 
among  brutish  Hottentots  and  apish 
Hushmen.       These    Sahsean    colonies 
in  South-Eastern  Africa  were  finally 
fiwamped     between     .the''  fifth     and 
seventh  centuries  of  the  present  era 
hy    the  IJantu— a(    any  rate  by    the 
Zulu^ — invasion    of  SoutViem   Africa. 
Their  influence,  from  whatever  cause," 

*  Perlifliisbucause  the  trend  of  Negi-o 
and  negroid  migrations  and  race  uiove- 
meuts  has  always  been— with  only  two 
well-known  exceptions— the  eastward 
march  of  the  Fidahs  and  the  northward 
raids  of  the  Zulus— from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  foreign  influence  to  travel 
nganist  the  current. 
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was  siDgularly  restricted  and  fruitless,  and  died  out, .  leaving  no  permanent 
legacy  of  religious  beliefs,  arts,  and  industries,  domestic  animals,  or 
cultivated  plants  among  the  Negro  races. 

The  Negro,  in  short,  owes  what  little  culture  he  possessed,  before  the 
advent  of  the  Moslem  Arab  and  the  Christian  white  man,  to  the  civilising 
influence  of  ancient  Egypt;  but  this  influence  (except  a  small  branch  of 
it  in  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal)  travelled  to  him,  not  directly  up  the  White  Nile,* 
but  indirectly,  through  Abyssinia  and  Sornaliland ;  and  Hamites,  such  as 
the  stock  from  which  the  Gala  and  Somali  sprang,  were  the  middlemen 
whose  early  traffic  between  the  I^nd  of  Punt  and  the  countries  round  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  main,  almost  the  sole,  agency  by  which  the  Negro 
learnt  the  industries  and  received  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt,  and  by 
which  the  world  outside  tropical  Africa  first  heard  of  the  equatorial  lakes 
and  snow  mountains. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ANTHROPOMETRIC  OBSERVATIONS 

MADK   HY 

SIR    HARRY   JOHNSTON   and   MR.    IKKiGF/lT; 
With  the  said  Observations  reduced  to  Tabular  and  Comparative  Form 

By    FRANK   C.   SHRUBSALL,    M.B.,    M.B.C.R, 
Fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  anthropoiiietric  observations   fall  naturally  into   two  groups,  dealing  with  the 
proportions  of  the  head  and  body  respectively. 

The  measurements  of  the  cranium  taken  comprise  the  maximum  length  and 
breadth  and  the  vertical  projection  from  the  vertex  to  the  tragus  of  the  ear.  These 
enable  an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  j)roper.  The  table  of 
measurements  appended  shows  that  the  largest  inuividual  heads  are  to  be  met  among 
the  Masai,  Karamojo,  and  Bahima,  the  smallest  among  the  Acholi  and  the  Con^o  Dwarf 
peoj)le.  By  adding  together  the  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and 
dividing  by  three,  a  number  known  as  a  modulus  is  obtained,  which  expresses  the 
average  dimension,  and  the  volume  is  found  to  vary  ])r()i)ortionately  with  tiiis.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  Lendu  have  the  smallest  and  the  Masai  the  largest  skulls 
in  the  series  examined.  Greater  interest  attaches  to  the  relative  i)roportions  of  the 
different  dimensions,  and  especially  to  the  cephalic  index,  obtained  oy  nuiltiplying  the 
maximum  breadth  by  100  and  dividing  by  the  maximum  length  ;  a  similar  index  is  also 
constructed  to  show  the  relation  of  the  length  and  height.  The  average  results  for  this 
series  are  shown  in  the  table  ajipended.  The  longest,  most  dolichocephalic  head, 
occurs  among  the  Lendu  (index  69),  the  broadest  among  the  Silk  (index  84).  The 
index  nuud^ers  are  divided  into  groups,  heads  with  an  index  of  75  or  under  being 
known  as  dolichocej)halic,  those  between  7.*)  and  80  as  mesaticephalic,  and  those  of  80 


*  Doubtless  because  the  Nile  of  Uganda  in  those  days  created  vast,  untraversable 
swamps  between  Fashoda  and  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
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and  over  as  bracbycephalic.    The  distribution  of  the  series  now  under  examination  in 
these  groups  is  as  follows  : — 


Trihf 

DOLirHOC'EPHALIC. 

MeSATICEHHALIC. 

Brachtckphalic. 

Banande    . 

2 

Banibute    . 

1 

4 

3 

Baamba 

1 

1 

Baganda 

i 

1 

Basoga 

2 

2 

Bahima 

4 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

2 

4 

Swahili 

• 

1 

Kavirondo, 

Bantu 

speech . 

1 

2 

1 

Kavirondo, 

Ja-hio 

speech . 

— 

4 

Acholi,  Bar 

i,  Alurn  . 

2 

3 

1 

Lendu 

2 

4 

Karamojo  . 

4 

1 

Suk    . 

") 

4 

1 

Masai 

(> 

2 

Andorobo  . 

3 

8 

— 

Kanidsia    . 

1 

3 

1 

Nandi 

r» 

2 

_ 

These  results  may  be  usefully  coni])ared  with  Count  Schweinitz's  (1)  observations 
on  living  natives  of  German  Kast  Africa,  and  with  Mense's  (2)  studies  of  the  people  of 
the  Middle  Congo,  exi>ressed  in  similar  tabular  form  below. 

1.  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,"  1893. 

2. 


n                      V 

'» 

1887. 

Tribe. 

DoLICItOCKI'HALir. 

Mksaticepiialic. 

Brachycephalic. 

E(ut  Africa. 

Wagogo 

7 

(5 

Wangoni 

9 

5 

2 

Wanyema 

4 

2 

2 

Wanyamwezi 

3 

1 

1 

VVatusi 

'2 

2 

Wasukuma  . 

3 

7 

Wasinja 

7 

4 

Wasiba 

') 

40 

29 

f) 

Congo. 

^^^ 

^^ 

"^ 

Bateke 

30 

16 

Bayansi 
Bakongo 

(> 

8 

2 

8 

4 

Ban  gala 
Balali 

10 

5 

3 

1 

r»7 

34 

2 

Bantu  Crania  (Shru 

bsall) 

~ 

30 

T 

Masai  Crania  (Vircl 

10  w) 

13 

3 

— ~ 

From  these  tables  uniformity  rather  than  diversity  of  head  form  would  seem  to  be 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  iVfrican  black  races,  while  a  broad-headed  element  can 
be  seen  to  affect  the  population  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  forest  zone. 

Turning  from  the  cranial  to  the  facial  skeleton,  a  greater  range  of  variation  becomes 
apparent. 

A  similar  tabulation  of  the  length-height  index  is  subjoined. 


Tribf. 


Banande 
Bambute 


ChAM.I-XKI'HAMC. 

(Under  «)0.) 

Orthocephalic. 
(60-1— r>5.) 

IIYPHICEI'HALIC. 

(r.5-1— 70.) 
1 

IIyi'erhypsicephalic 
(70*1  and  over.) 

1 

I 

1 

u 

2 
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Tribb. 


OBAMJECSFHALia     ObTHOGBPHAUO.     HtPSICBPHALIC.     BTPBBHTmOBPBAUC. 


(Under  00.) 

(Wl— 65.) 

(W-i~7a) 

(70*1  and  orer.) 

Baamba 

^— 

1 

1 

Baganda 

— 

1 

6 

1 

Basoga  . 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Bahima 

— 

3 

2 

_ 

Kavirondo,  Bantu  speech 

3 

1 

Kavirondo,  Ja-luo  speech 

4 

AJaru,  Acholi, 

Bari      . 

2 

1 

3 

Lendu  . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Karamojo 

1 

1 

3 

SQk 

3 

3 

2 

Masai    . 

—— 

3 

4 

1 

Andorobo 

1 

3 

Kamdsia 

— ~ 

1 

3 

1 

Nandi   . 

1 

3 

3 

compared  with  Schweinitz 

• 
• 

Wagogo 

3 

4 

6 

Wangoni 

3 

9 

3 

1 

Wanyeina 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

4 

— 

1 

Watusi . 

2 

2 

— 

■  -  ■ 

Wasukuma  . 

3 

6 

1 

— 

Wasii^ja 

5 

4 

1 

Wasiba . 

5 

2 

Considerable  importance  in  anthropometry  ia  attached  to  a  study  of  the  nose. 
This  is  described  as  being  negroid  (Form  No.  7  of  Table  in  JVotes  aiui  Queries),  broad 
and  flat,  with  prominent  alae  in  all  the  series  examined  save  the  Masai  and  the  Bahima, 
among  whom  it  is  more  prominent  and  more  arched. 

The  various  measurements  are  most  easily  contrasted  by  means  of  the  nasal  index 
obtained  by  dividing  the  nasal  breadth  l>etween  the  ala%  by  the  height  from  the  root 
of  the  nose  to  the  septum,  and  multiplying  the  (luotient  by  100.  This  index  also  may 
be  divided  into  groups,  and  the  distribution  among  them  of  the  individuals  examined 
during  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  travels  is  as  follows  : — 


LEI'IORHINK. 

ME80KII1NE. 

Platvriiixk. 

Hyi'ER- 

Ulira- 

Trirk. 

PLATYRIIIXE. 

PI.ATYRHIKK. 

(under  69*4.) 

(60-5- 81-4.) 

(81-5— .s7 -8.) 

(871»— 108!>.) 

(IW  and  over.) 

Banande        .        .        .        . 

— 

1 

1 

Bambute       .        .        .        . 

•» 

1 

4 

3 

Baamba         .        .        .        . 

- — 

2 

Baganda        .        .        .        . 

— 

7 

1 

BaSoga 

— 

1 

3 

1 

Wanyamwezi 

— 

— 

5 

2 

Bahima 

3 

1 

1 

Kavirondo,  Bantu  speech 

3 

1 

Kavirondo,  Ja-luo  speech 

— 

1 

1 

2 

I>endu   .... 

_ 

— 

3 

4 

Acholi,  Bari,  Alum 

1 

2 

3 

Karamojo 

— 

1 

4 

1 

•SQk       .... 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Masai    .... 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Andorolx) 

8 

2 

1 

—  • 

KamAsia 

2 

2 

1 

— 

Nandi    .                .    ^    . 

1 

2 

4 

— 

By  this  means  a  group  comprising  the  Suk,  Masai,  Andorobo,  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  Nandi,  is  clearly  se])arated  off  from  the  Bantu,  Baganda,  Basoga,  Wanyamwezi,  and 


Tribe. 

Leptorhink. 

Mehorhise. 

Pi.atyr 

Wagogo . 

2 

7 

2 

Wangoni 

1 

1 

i) 

Wanyema 

2 

Wanyainwozi 

-  — 

3 

Watusi  . 

1 

'2 

1 

Wasukuina 

4 

1 

Wasinja 

4 

3 

Wasiba  . 

1 

4 
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Kavirondo.    It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Count  Schweinitz'^'observations  with  the  above  ; 
he  found  the  distribution  in  German  territory  to  be— 

<e.         Hypzri'I.atyriiisk.       Ultra  i'Latvrhive. 

1  1 

6  3 

5  1 

1  I 

4  1 

4  — 

2  — 

It  is  unfortiniately  impossible,  from  the  measurements  taken  in  Tgaiida,  to 
accurately  calculate  the  facial  index,  but  it  would  ajjpear  that  the  face  is  longer  in 
tiie  peoples  dwelling  in  the  Nile  district  than  in  other  j)arts  of  the  Protectorate.  The 
Andorobo  also  would  seem  to  ditier  from  their  neighbours  in  this  res])ect. 

The  transverse  i>rominence  of  the  face  is  a  feature  of  great  importance,  but  here 
again  the  ordinary  method  of  estimating  this  featiu*e  is  not  availaole.  However,  by 
dividing  the  distance  between  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes  taken  by  a  tape  passing  over 
the  nose  by  the  distance  between  the  same  i»oints  taken  in  a  straight  line  ny  callipers, 
some  indication  of  the  prominence  of  the  bridge  nasal  organ  is  obtained.  The  results 
of  these  ol)servations  are  recorded  under  the  heading  "  Bioculo-nasal  Index.''  The  results 
are  scarcely  sutficiently  concordant  to  allow  of  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  this  index  of 
character,  but  a  few  points  seem  to  be  emj)hasised  l)y  it.  The  index  is  high  in  the 
Bahima  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  preliminary  observations. 

The  iMasiii  present  a  much  lower  figure  than  might  have  been  exj)ected  from  a 
study  of  their  nasal  index,  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  their  nose  is  long  and 
thin  relatively  to  surrounding  ])eoples,  it  is  not  very  prominent  in  j)rofile.  The  Karamojo 
and  SCik,  in  some  respects  closely  related  in  pjjysical  characters,  are  by  this  method 
sharply  sei)arated,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  standing  out  far  more  in  the  former.  The 
Bambute  and  Banande  exhibit,  as  would  be  expected,  a  low  index  corresi)onding  with 
absence  of  bridge  referred  to  in  the  general  descrij)tion. 

The  bigonial  index,  or  relation  between  the  maximum  bizygomatic  width  of  the  face 
and  the  width  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws,  divides  the  series  into  three  groups,  one  with  a 
very  narrow  chin  comjirising  the  Bambute,  Banande,  Baamba,  and  Lendu,  in  whom  the 
index  is  under  70  ;  the  Sfik,  Kamdsia,  and  I^ahima,  with  an  index  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  70  ;  the  remaining  individuals  having  much  broader  chins.  Numerically  this  index 
may  seem  of  little  im])()rtance,  but  the  etiect  of  the  width  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  fa<;ial 
ovoid,  as  seen  in  full-face  view,  is  extremely  marked.  In  this  feature  the  Dwarf  peoples 
are  further  removed  from  thea])e  than  their  neighbours. 

The  aural  index,  or  relation  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ear,  leads  to 
closely  similar  grouping,  the  Bambute,  Banande,  and  Lendu  being  separated  widely  from 
the  remainder,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the  Bahima.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
feature  also  the  occu])ants  of  the  forest  zone  more  closely  resemble  the  European  and 
recede  further  from  the  simian  type  than  do  the  surrounding  ])Oj)ulation.  Topinard  in 
his  text-l)ook  iK)ints  out  that  this  index  is  lowest  among  the  yellow  races,  intermediate 
in  Europeans,  and  at  a  maximum  in  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  Melanesia.  In  the  apes 
it  is  still  higher  than  in  man. 

The  proportions  of  the  body  are  no  less  interesting  than  those  of  the  head.  The 
average  iieight  varies  from  1452  millimetres  in  the  Bambute  to  1847  millimetres  in  the 
Bahima,  though  the  tallest  individual  actually  measured  (1887  mm.)  belonged  to 
tlie  Logbwari  tribe.  The  Masai  and  Nilotic  negroes  are  decidedly^  taller  than  their 
neighbours,  next  in  order  being  the  Karamojo,  the  Andorobo,  Nandi,  and  Bantu  tribes, 
forming  a  group  of  moderate  height  intermediate  between  these  and  the  Dwarf  people. 

The  span  in  most  cases  is  relatively  greater  than  in  Euroi)eans,  probably  because  of  the 
proportionately  greater  length  of  the  forearms  in  the  negro  races,  the  Suk  forming  a 
notable  exception,  being  somewhat  narrow-chested.  The  umbilicus  in  nearly  all  cases 
is  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  the  Dwarf  peoples,  however,  stand  out 
prominently,  for  in  them  the  mid  point  of  the  body  is  above,  and  not  below,  that 
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landmark.  The  head  has  rather  smaller  vertical  relative  dimensions  than  in  the 
European,  the  Dwarfs  and  the  Nilotic  ncCToes  approaching  most  nearly  to  our  mean 
canon.  The  neck  is  relatively  longer  and  the  trilnk  shorter  than  in  the  white  races,  the 
latter  feature  reaching  its  acme  among  the  Bahima  and  Masai.  Both  limbs  are 
relatively  increased,  but  whereas  in  the  upper  limb  the  excess  is  in  the  distal  segment, 
in  the  lower  it»  is  in  the  proximal.  The  hands  are  smaller  and  the  feet  often  relatively 
larger  than  those  of  Europeans ;  considerable  racial  variation,  however,  occurs.  The 
Masai  have  hands  and  feet  both  absolutely  and  relatively  large.  The  Dwarf  peoples, 
Nilotic  negroes,  Ja-luo-speaking  Kavirondo,  Kamdsia,  Nandi,  and  8uk  have  relatively 
smaller  hands  and  feet  than  the  average  white,  while  the  Bantu  peoples  in  the  series, 
the  Lendu,  Karamojp,  and  Andorobo,  have  smaller  hands  but  larger  feet. 

Should  more  extended  observations  confirm  the  present  series,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  limbs  and  of  the  hands  and  feet  w^ould  afford  valuable  evidence  towards 
a  classification  of  the  peoples  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Applying  the  above-mentioned  facts  to  ])urposeH  of  classification  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  limited  material  at  present  at  our  disposal,  a  few  groups  can  be 
distinguished. 

The  Bambute^  B(ia7nf}a,  and  Banande  form  a  class  to  themselves,  characterised  by 
a  brachy cephalic  skull,  broad  depressed  nose  with  a  high  index,  flattened  face,  narrow 
.chin,  small  ears,  short  stature,  slender  limbs,  and  small  liands  and  feet. 

The  Masai,  who  are  tall,  dolichocephalic,  mesorhine,  with  a  low  bioculo-nasal  index 
with  relative  great  span,  long  lower  limbs,  feet  and  hands  relatively  greater  than 
£uroT>eans,  though  their  feet  are  relatively  smaller  than  those  of  the  Bantu  groui). 

The  Acholi  and  Bari:  tall,  mesaticephalic,  platyrhine,  with  a  small  bioculo-nasal 
index,  relatively  long  lower  limbs,  legs,  and  forearms,  but  small  feet  and  hands. 

A  group  somewhat  less  well  defined  than  the  foregoing,  comprising  the  Bagnnda^ 
Bcuoga^  Wanyamwezi^  intermediate  in  most  respects,  yet  with  close  mutual  agreement, 
with  relatively  large  feet  and  small  hands. 

A  few  other  groups  remain  to  be  discussed.  The  Kadrondo  fall  into  two  series, 
those  of  Bantu  speech  and  those  of  Ja-luo  speech,  the  physical  characters  of  the  two 
approximating  to  the  Basoga  and  Acholi  groups  respectively. 

The  Lendu  in  most  features  would  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Nilotic 
negro  and  the  small  races  of  the  Congo  Forest  zone.  In  stature  and  in  the  i)roportions 
of  the  limbs  they  agree  with  the  Acholi,  in  face  and  ears  they  more  closely  resemble  the 
Bambute.  In  cephalic  index  and  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  feet  they  agree  with 
neither. 

Tlie  Kaiyimojo  in  their  bodily  proiwrtions  would  apnear  to  closely  resemble,  if  they 
have  not  afKnities  with,  the  Bantu-speaking  group.  In  tiieir  cranial  and  facial  characters 
they  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Bantu  and  the  Masai,  though  in  the  proportions 
of  tneir  limbs  and  the  size  of  the  hands  they  differ  widely  from  the  latter  people. 

The  Snk  stand  in  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  to  the  Acholi. 

The  Kamdfia,  Naiidiy  and  Andoroho  are  a  somewhat  aberrant  group  with  inter- 
mediate characters  best  expressed  in  the  tables.  This  is  a  very  heterogeneous  group, 
combining  characteristics  of  other  negro  types.  They  are  obviously  a  peoi)le  of 
mixe<l  origin. 

The  Bahivui  are  distinguished  from  the  other  groups  mainly  by  the  prominence  and 
length  of  the  nose.  In  this  feature  they  approach  the  European  or  Hamite.  The  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  narrower  than  the  average  negro,  the  ears  approach  the  Euroj^ean 
type,  and  the  head  is  actually  larger  than  in  the  average  negro.  In  short,  in  many 
re8j)ect8  they  are  negroid  rather  than  negro.  In  other  measurements  than  those 
instanced  they  approximate  ])retty  closely  to  the  Bantu. 
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Average  Indices  Calculated  from 


TRIBE 

Number  and  Sex    . 

Bambute. 

6cf 

Bambutb. 

6c? 
Banande. 

2(? 
Baamra. 

2c? 

Baoanda. 

Bahooa. 
4cf 

Kavirokdo. 

3cf 

5  ? 

Baitiu- 
Speaking. 

4c? 

Ja-luo- 
Speaking. 

4cf 

Cephalic 

787 

79-4 

74-4 

72*6 

75-4 

76-4 

77-5 

I^ength-height 

667 

68*4 

66-0 

68-4 

69-2 

69-5 

72-4 

Nasal 

1097 

105-8 

93*9 

1037 

1061 

104-1 

86*6 

Bigonial 

65  2 

677 

75-3 

737 

80*5 

80-3 

793 

Bioculo-nasal .... 

113*9 

115-6 

127-0 

115-3 

118*3 

110-4 

114-8 

Aural 

56*9 

57*0 

69-6 

64-4 

62*6 

59*0 

62-3 

Modulus 

1527 

154-1 

158-3 

150-1 

1567 

157-8 

161-2 

Average  Proportionh  of  the  Different  Segments  of  the 


Banandk, 

TRIBE 

Bambute. 

6  <? 

2  <S 

Bambutr. 

6   (? 

Baamba. 

Baganda. 

Babckia. 
4  (? 

Kavirondo. 

Wan- 

Lrnpu. 

Number  and  Sex . 

3  c? 

5   ? 

Bantu 
Speech. 

Ja-luo 
Speech. 

I  AH* 

WEZI. 

6c? 

2cf 

2   S 

4<? 

4<? 

Actual  standing  height 

1452 

1497 

1692 

1560 

1685 

1722 

1791 

1732 

1711 

Head    .... 

132 

13*3 

12*6 

12*9 

12-0 

12-5 

12-4 

Neck     .... 

6*2 

57 

5*4 

5*1 

5*5 

47 

51 

Trunk  .... 

310 

32  0 

32*4 

32*9 

32*4 

31-8 

30-8 

Span     .... 

103T) 

104*2 

107*2 

1041 

106*5 

103*0 

1061 

Upper  limb  . 

47*8 

47*8 

48*4 

47*5 

48*5 

47*8 

47*4 

46*9 

48*8 

Arm      .... 

196 

19*2 

19*3 

19*2 

19*4 

18-4 

187 

Forearm 

1  /  1 

17*6 

17*9 

17*6 

18*3 

17-9 

19-0 

Hand    .... 

in 

10*9 

11*1 

10*9 

107 

111 

10*8 

10-6 

11-1 

Lower  limb  . 

49-6 

49*3 

497 

49*1 

50*1 

50*5 

53*0 

50*9 

51-6 

Thigh    .... 

24-0 

23*9 

24*1 

23*9 

24*1 

24-8 

26-0 

Leg       .... 

19*9 

20*1 

20*2 

20*1 

20*3 

21-2 

21-1 

Foot      .... 

14T) 

14*6 

15*4 

14*9 

15*1 

15*3 

14*6 

15-6 

15-4 

Breadth  of  shoulders    . 

22*9 

23*3 

24*2 

23  0 

237 

22-8 

24-9 

Breadth  of  hips    . 

16*9 

17*2 

177 

19*1 

17*0 

17*4 

17*3 

Height  of  umbilicus 

58*4 

58*8 

627 

59*9 

60*3 

60*3 

61*0 

Girdle  index 

74*2 

74*0 

73*3 

82*8 

71*5 



76*5 

69-5 

Antebrachial  index 

87*2 

917 

927 

917 

94*3 

97*3 

101*6 

Tibio  femoral  index     . 

82.9 

84*1 

83*8 

84*1 

84*2 

85-5 

81-2 
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Measueeiients  of  the  Head. 


Wak- 

Lrndu. 

ACHOLI. 

3<? 
Bari. 

Ic? 

Kara- 

XOJO. 

4cf 

SCk. 
9<? 

Masai. 

Andorobo. 

Kam- 

XsiA. 

5c? 

1 

Nandi.   BAiiiMii 
5  cf       3c? 

i 

1 

WBZI. 

6c? 

2c? 

4? 

5c? 

3? 

8cf 

3  ? 

757 

73*6 

741 

78*1 

73*3 

76*3 

73*3 

75*9 

760 

76*2 

78*0 

72*8      731 

65-3 

60*3 

65*9 

71*8 

62*5 

1 

681 

66*5 

67*6 

70*0 

73*2 

67*3 

68*8  !    65*3 

98*8 

1127 

105*6 

867 

897 

84*3 

82*6 

76*9 

83*6 

77*6 

'    81*0 

88*5      92*0 

73*5 

67*4 

70*3 

747 

75*4 

70*8 

74*3 

80*8 

76*5 

79*3 

i    69*4 

74*2      70*0 

120*4 

121*4 

110*9 

121*0 

126*0 

118*1 

116*4 

117*3 

123*6 

1217 

128*8 

130*7     140*5 

63*3 

54*8 

587 

65*6 

63*6 

66*9 

— 

1 
1 

i     —         58*4 

156*3 

150*5 

153*4 

158*1 

157*0 

157*3 

159*9 

153*5 

156*2 

146*9 

155*8 

1 155*9     159*4 

Body  to  the  Standing  Height  =  100. 


LB3(Dr. 

ACBOLI. 

2  c? 

Bari. 

Ic? 

Kaka- 

MOJO. 

4cf 

1 

8UK.     I 

9c?  ; 

Mahai. 

Andorobo. 

Kam- 

AHIA. 

Nandi. 
5  c? 

Bahima. 

3   (? 

1 

1 

1 

MeaxEiropea 
Canon  of 
proportios 
(topinard.) 

c? 

4     ? 

5(? 

N 

3  ? 

8  c? 

3  ? 

1621 

1763 

1725 

1716  ; 

1778 

1642 

1663 

1530 

1692 

1680 

1847 

12*6  • 

132 

119 

12*3 

12*6 

130 

1 

13*5 

12*6 

12*5 

127 

12*2 

13*3 

5-3 

37 

4*5  ; 

47  : 

4*9 

4*9  1 

5-0 

4*8 

5*1 

5*1 

6*2 

4*2 

32*2 

30*6 

321   ' 

29*5  ! 

287 

28*0 

30-4 

31  -8 

29*5 

310 

29*1 

35  0 

104*4 

105*5 

ia*)*8 

101*9 

107*3 

102-6 

103*4 

997 

107*1 

103*7 

105*5 

104*4 

47*5 

47*8 

48*8  ; 

467  : 

46*5 

477 

47*4 

45*9 

48*4 

47  1 

48-0 

45*0 

187 

18*9 

19*8  ! 

19*1  ; 

17-6 

19*1 

18-9 

18*4 

19*6 

18-9 

19*3 

19-5 

17*8 

18*4 

18*0  i 

174  ! 

16*9 

167 

17*3 

16-8 

17*9 

17*4 

17-8 

14*0 

lit) 

10*5 

10*9 

10*3 

12*1 

12*0 

1 1  -3 

10*6 

10*8  ; 

10*9 

10*9  ' 

11*5 

49*9 

53*2 

51*4  ! 

52*9  : 

54*1 

55*0 

51*3 

50*7  , 

1 

52*9 

51*2 

51*9  : 

47*5 

24*3 

25*4 

25*1   , 

26  3  : 

26*9 

26*5 

25*4 

24-2  1 

267  ' 

2.*>0 

25*5  ; 

200 

21*9 

221 

21*3  ' 

21-8 

21*9 

22*3 

20*7 

21-7  ' 

20*9  1 

21*3 

22*3 

230 

147 

147 

15*6  ' 

147 

15*0 

14*3 

157 

14*4 

147  1 

14*8 

15*2  ; 

15*0 

22*6 

23*4 

23*0 

22*8 

23*8 

22*4 

23*4 

21*6 

23*8 

22*9 

22*2 

23*0 

24*4 

17*1 

17*9 

16*9  ; 

17*8 

18*3 

17*4 

17*6 

17*4 

17*1 

177  ; 

18*8 

61*4 

61*5 

60*9 

60*8 ; 

■ 

61*6 

6:V7 

60*7 

620 

62*0 

61*9 

59*8 

60*0 

80*8 

73*0 

781 

74*3  ; 

74*9 

817 

74*0 

817 

73*0 

74*8 

80*4 

817 

95*2 

97*3 

90*9 

91*1 

960 

87-4 

91  *5 

91*3 

1 

91*3 

92*1 

92*2 

— 

90*1 

87*0 

84*9 

82*9 ; 

1 

81*4 

84*2 

81  *5 

89*2 

78*3 

85*2 

87*4 

494 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


TRIBE 

Number 

Age 

Sex 

Standing  height  . 

Height  of  head  from  vertex  to) 
chin 

Length  of  neck  in  front 

Length  of  trnnk  . 

Span  of  arms 

Length  of  upper  iimh 

I^ength  of  arm 

Length  of  forearm 

Length  of  hand 

Length  of  lower  limb 

Length  of  thigh   . 

Length  of  leg 

Length  of  foot 

Height  from   internal    malleolus) 
to  ground 

Maximum  breadth  of  shoulders 

Maximum  breadth  of  hips  . 

Height  to  umbilicus 

Circumference  of  chest 

Minimum     supra-malleolar     cir-  \ 

i 


cumference  of  leg 

Maxinnim    supra-malleolar 
cumference  of  le«r . 


193 


17.") 


170 


Ban, 

4NI)E. 

2 

Bambite. 

1 

r 

3 

4       ! 

5 

6 

7 

8 

40 

45 

30 

34    1 

35 

20 

22 

20 

•    .     cf 

c? 

6 

6 

cJ 

6 

6 

s 

1     I. Hi) 

1400 

1418 

1428 

1472 

1523 

1438 

1434 

1 

^]        192 

210 

174 

193 

205 

206 

176 

195 

83 

— 

4  i 

91 

90 

89 

93 

102 

r)34 

.'07 

4r)3 

470 

482 

449 

450 

397 

H)3r) 

l.-)4l 

1430 

1532 

1548 

1559 

1443 

1501 

738 

f)88 

()8f) 

707 

702 

737 

659 

675 

284 

24.-) 

273 

29fJ 

286 

:i08 

281 

265 

284 

29H 

2:)4 

242 

253 

262 

225 

252 

170 

14') 

159 

169 

163 

167 

153 

158 

7f>() 

702 

714 

674 

695 

779 

719 

740 

377 

334 

344 

320 

328 

385 

:^r.o 

369 

306 

(0 

288 

282 

285 

308 

287 

288 

234 

204 

194 

0) 

219 

220 

201 

220 

']          83 

0 

82 

72 

82 

86 

82 

83 

3()0 

3:.9 

302 

333 

360 

369 

313 

318 

271 

27.') 

230 

255 

255 

266 

231 

240 

931 

881 

82() 

826 

850 

905 

8:V) 

849 

780 

800 

700 

730 

745 

760 

702 

678 

170   162   193   160   K>0 


cir-  \ 


323    2S5    245    260   280 


290   241 


230 


ProjK^j)ti()?ts  to  ht'iiiht  =  l(Kf. 

Head      .... 

12-2 

144 

123 

135 

139 

1 3*5 

12*2 

13-6 

Neck      .... 

5  3 

5  4 

64 

61 

5-8 

6*5 

71 

Trunk    .... 

33-5> 

3 17 

31-9 

329 

327 

29-5 

31-3 

27*7 

Span 

103-8 

1 05-5 

101-3 

107-3 

105-2 

H)2-4 

100*3 

104-7 

l'l)per  lind»   . 

469 

471 

48-4 

49-5 

477 

484 

45*8 

471 

Arm        .... 

18() 

16-8 

193 

20-7 

19-4 

20-2 

19*5 

18-5 

Forearm 

1 8*0 

20-4 

17-9 

169 

17-2 

17*2 

15-6 

17-6 

Hand 

10*8 

9*9 

112 

11-8 

iri 

no 

106 

iro 

Lower  limb   . 

48-6 

48- 1 

50-4 

47*2 

47*2 

511 

50*0 

51-6 

Thigh     .... 

23-9 

22'9 

24  3 

22'4 

22-3 

25-3 

243 

25-7 

Leg         .... 

194 

(?) 

20-3 

19-7 

194 

20-2 

20-0 

201 

Foot       .... 

149 

140 

13-7 

14*9 

144 

14-0 

15-3 

Breadth  of  shoulders   . 

22-9 

246 

2 13 

233 

24-5 

242 

21-8 

222 

Breadth  of  bins    . 
Height  of  umbilicus 

172 

18-8 

162 

17-9 

17  3 

175 

161 

16-7 

59*1 

60*3 

58-3 

57-8 

.57 '7 

.-:9-4 

58*1 

59*2 

Girdle  index 

4i)   3 

76*6 

76*2 

766 

70-8 

72-1 

73-8 

75-5 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Measureuents  of  the  Head. 


Wax- 

ir  A  %#A 

Lendu. 

ACHOLI. 

3cJ 

Bari. 

Kara- 

MOJO. 

4cJ 

SCk. 
9<f 

Masai. 

* 

Andorobo. 

Kam- 

A81A. 

5cJ 

Makdi. 

Bahima. 
3<J 

WEZI. 

6c? 

2c? 

4? 

r^6 

3? 

8cJ        3   ? 

757 

73*6 

741 

78*1 

73*3 

76*3 

73*3 

75*9 

760  1    76*2 

780 

72*8 

73*1 

65*3 

60*3 

65*9 

71*8 

62*5 

68*1 

66*5 

67*6 

700  1    73*2 

67*3 

68*8 

65-3 

98-8 

112*7 

105*6 

86*7 

89*7 

84*3 

82*6 

769 

83*6      77*6 

81*0 

88*5 

92*0 

73*5 

67*4 

70*3 

74*7 

75*4 

70*8 

74*3 

80*8 

76*5 

79*3 

69*4 

74*2 

70*0 

120*4 

121*4 

110*9 

121*0 

126*0 

118*1 

116*4 

117*3 

1236     121*7 

128*8 

130*7 

140*5 

1 

63*3 

54*8 

58*7 

65  0 

63*6 

66*9 

1 

1 

— 

;    58*4 

156*3 

150*5 

153*4 

158*1 

157*0 

157*3 

159*9 

153*5 

156*2     146*9 

155*8 

155*9 

'  159*4 

1 

Body  to  the  Standing  Height  =  100. 


Lendu. 

1 

ACUOLI. 

2<? 

Bari. 

Kaka- 

MOJO. 

4<? 

1 

SUK. 

9cJ 

Masai. 

Andorobo. 

Kam- 

AHIA. 

Nandi. 

5  cJ 

Bahima. 

3  c? 

r 
1 

MEANErBOPEAH 

Canon  or 
Proportion 

(TOPINARD.) 

6 

s  1 

4    ?, 

1 

1 

•^C? 

3  ? 

8c? 

3  ?  ^ 

1621   1 

1763 

1725 ; 

1716  , 

1778 

1642 

1663 

1530 

1692 

1680 

1847 

12*6 

132 

11  9  1 

12*3 

12*6 

130 

13*5 

12*6 

12*5 

12*7 

12*2 

13*3 

5-3 

3*7 

4*5 

4*7  ! 

4*9 

4*9  ' 

5  0 

4*8 

5*1 

5*1 

6*2 

4*2 

32*2 

30*6 

321   1 

29*5  1 

28*7 

28*0 

30*4 

31*8 

29*5 

31*0 

29*1 

35*0 

104*4 

105*5 

ia5*8 

101*9  ! 

107*3 

102*6 

103*4 

99*7 

107*1 

103*7 

105*5 

104*4 

47*5 

47*8 

48*8  ! 

46*7  ! 

46*5 

47*7 

47*4 

45*9 

48*4 

47*1 

48*0 

45-0 

18*7 

18*9 

19*8 

19*1  1 

17-6 

19*1 

18*9 

18*4 

19*6 

18*9 

19*3 

19-5 

17*8 

18*4 

18*0  i 

17*4 

16-9 

16-7 

17*3 

16*8 

17*9 

17*4 

17*8 

14*0 

110 

10*5 

10*9  1 

10*3 

121 

12*0 

11*3 

10*6 

10*8 

10*9 

10*9 

11*5 

49*9 

53*2 

51*4 

52*9  ! 

54*1 

55*0 

51*3 

50*7  , 

52*9 

51*2  ' 

1 

51*9 

47*5 

24*3 

25*4 

25*1 

26  3  . 

26*9 

26  T) 

25*4 

24*2  1 

26*7  ' 

25  0  1 

25*5 

20*0 

21*9 

221 

21*3 

21*8 

21*9 

22*3 

20*7 

21*7 

20*9  1 

21*3 

22*3 

23*0 

14*7 

14*7 

15*6 

14*7  ; 

15*0 

14*3 

1  T'^ 

14*4 

14*7 

14*8 

15*2 

15*0 

22*6 

23*4 

230 

22*8 

23*8 

22*4 

23*4 

21*6 

23  8 

229 

22*2 

23-0 

24*4 

17*1 

17*9 

16*9 

17*8 

18*3 

17*4 

17*6 

17*4 

17*1 

17*7 

18*8 

61*4 

61*5 

60*9 

1 

60*8 

61*6 

63*7 

60*7 

62  0 

62*0 

61*9 

59*8 

60*0 

80*8 

73*0 

78*1 

74*3 

74*9 

81*7 

74*0 

81*7 

73*0 

74*8 

80*4 

81-7 

95*2 

97*3 

90-9 

91*1 

960 

87*4 

91*5 

91*3 

91*3 

921 

92*2 

— 

90*1 

87*0 

84-9 

82*9 

81*4 

84*2 

81*5 

89*2 

78*3 

85-2 

87*4 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


TBIBE 

NunibiT 


Length  of  iieuk  in  front 
Length  of  trunk  . 
Span  of  arinn 
Length  of  iippi-r  Ijili1> 
Length  of  arm 
Length  of  forearm 
Length  of  hanii    , 
Length  of  loner  limli 
Length  of  thifili    . 
Length  of  leg 
I.«ngth  of  foot 
Height  from  intumni 

to  groin  I  (I 
Maxiniiim  hreniItU  of 
Maximum  brentltli  of  )ii|> 
Height  to  umbilious     . 
CiteuiufereniT  of  chest 
JliniiniiBi    sunra-mallt'ol 

cuiiiferenw  of  icp . 
Maximum    Hupra-malleolar 

cumferencc  of  Ifp . 

PrtiiH.rtiiitu  lo  k'-i'jltt  =  }• 


yoreanii 
Hand     . 

I/»W(Tlillll'     . 

Thigh     .        . 

Jrfg 

Foot      . 
Hreaiithof  shonhk-rs 
Breulthof  hiiis    . 
Height  of  umliilicus 
Qirole  index 


'hoiilJur 


'9i 

1679      IT1.1  j  1714 
179        2\0  ,     Hi) 


.').13 


1792  IHUt  '  1849 

Mil   i  825  I  Hft'. 

:«2  j  333  I  363 

:K)9  I  309  I  XX'i 

ISO  I  183  197 

Nfi7  ;  8fiC  '  876 

4:16  '  423  !  420 

:Vi3  .-(.'^  3.'-.7 


]y2       19-4  I    2r2 


6  <S 

1702      183» 


333 

310 

100-2 

10  ro 

4.1- 

46-3 

17-!) 

18-7 

17-2 

17-3 

10-fl 

102 

4Rfi 

M? 

241 

21-2 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


495 


Bambute. 

,  Baamba. 
1  ^11    12 

1 
13 

Baganda. 

B.VhUGA. 

1 

9 

10 

1 

14 

1  15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

20 

;  30 

45 

'  40 

1 

25 

40 

50 

1  24 

28 

30 

30 

35 

48 

? 

? 

1 

6 

<^ 

cJ 

6 

cJ 

'  ? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

c? 

1292 

1427 

i 

1660 

1562 

1613 

1658 

1  1804 

,  1554 

1578 

1610 

1498 

1559 

1688 

192 

204 

224 

218 

207 

210 

221 

i  206 

206 

209 

1  195 

j 

190 

221 

59 

60 

58 

84 

88 

90 

94 

1   80 

1 

83 

83 

1    " 

72 

80 

412 

471 

545 

506 

554 

516 

572 

507 

533 

540 

1 

1  476 

1 

514 

589 

1329 

'  1491 

1 

1828 

1587 

1719 

1772 

1949 

1627 

1597 

1617 

1  1563 

'  1726 

1799 

/)90 

,  666 

812 

748 

766 

807 

i  884 

769 

7-4 

729 

!  707 

788 

833 

228 

1  251 

1 

323 

315 

302 

328 

1  352 

317 

298 

285 

i  278 

1  319 

326 

230 

255 

304 

265 

283 

300 

'  328 

298 

i  248 

273 

260 

1 

1  290 

'  326 

142 

160 

1 

1  185 

>  168 

181 

179 

1 

204 

154 

178 

171 

169 

179 

1  181 

€29 

,  692 

833 

1  754 

764 

842 

917 

761 

756 

778 

750 

783 

798 

:301 

318 

'  401 

367 

361 

416 

447 

i  372 

1  354 

384 

1  364 

393 

359 

2r)5 

,  296 

1  343 

324 

309 

338 

378 

317 

1  317 

315 

[    :¥)9 

306 

325 

212 

221 

267 

220 

249 

1 

256 

277 

1 

233 

235 

234 

227 

235 

257 

73 

78 

89 

63 

94 

88 

'    02 

72 

85 

79 

'   77 

1 

84 

104 

299 

328 

408 

364 

423 

385 

'  417 

356 

1 

367 

352 

349 

370 

408 

241 

1  267 

301 

261 

311 

278 

309 

311 

304 

303 

277 

291 

303 

751 

;  841 

998 

914 

975 

1015 

1199 

;  941 

ii:vj 

942 

'  903 

944 

977 

700 

1  830 

906 

750 

870 

815 

891 

830 

888 

762 

740 

803 

847 

180 

I 

210 

178 

208 

189 

209 

197 

194 

195 

185 

l-o 

184 

270 

3.^5 

310 

345 

321 

338 

320 

318 

340 

292 

307 

310 

14*9 

14*3 

13*5 

140 

12*8 

127 

12"3 

13*2 

131 

13*0 

13*0 

12*2 

13*1 

4-6 

4*2 

3-5 

5*4 

0  0 

5*4 

5  2 

5*1 

5*3 

5*2 

5*1 

4*6 

4*7 

31*9 

33*0 

32-8 

32-4 

34*3 

31*1 

317 

32*6 

33*8 

33*5 

31*8 

33*0 

34*9 

102-9 

104*5 

101*6 

106*6 

106*9 

108*0 

104*1 

101*2 

1(X)*4 

104*3 

1107 

106*6 

4;->-7 

46-7 

48*9 

47*9 

47*5 

48*7 

49*0 

48*8 

45*9 

45*3 

47*2 

50*5 

49*3 

17-6 

176 

19*5 

20*2 

187 

19*8 

19*5 

20*4 

18*9 

177 

18-6 

20*5 

19*3 

17-8 

17-9 

18*3 

17*0 

17*5 

18*1 

18*2 

19*2 

157 

17*0 

17*4 

18*6 

19*3 

110 

11*2 

111 

10-8 

11*2 

10*8 

1 1  -3 

10*0 

11*3 

10*6 

11*3 

11*5 

107 

479 

48-5 

50-2 

48*3 

47*4 

50*8 

50"8 

49*0 

47*9 

48*3 

50*1 

50*2 

47*3 

23*3 

22*3 

24*2 

23*5 

22*4 

25*1 

24*8 

23*9 

22*4 

23*9 

24*3 

25*2 

21*3 

19*7 

20-7 

207 

20*7 

19*2 

20*4 

21*0 

20*4 

20*1 

19*6 

20*6 

19*6 

19*3 

16-6 

15-5 

161 

140 

15*4 

15*4 

15*4 

15*0 

14*9 

14*5 

15*2 

15*1 

15*2 

231 

23*0 

246 

23*3 

26*2 

23*2 

23*1 

22*9 

23*3 

21*9 

23*3 

23*7 

24*2 

187 

18*7 

18*1 

16*7 

19*3 

16*8 

171 

20*0 

19*3 

18*8 

18*5 

187 

18*0 

58-1 

08*9 

60-1 

58*5 

60-4 

61*2 

66*4 

60*6 

59*5 

58*5 

60*3 

60*6 

57*9 

80-6 

81-4 

717 

717 

73*5 

72*2 

74*1 

87*3 

82*8 

86*0 

79  3 

78*6 

74*3 

ANTHEOPOLOGY 


Lou. 

" 

TKIHE         .... 

J 

ESl.l 

Ali 

RU. 

AcHOLI. 

Number 

43    j 

44 

46^ 

"if 

"47'' 

48 

49 

50 

Age        .... 

i    ~° 

28 

30 

^5 

20 

36 

40 

Sex        ...        - 

S     ■ 

S 

cf 

S 

? 

S 

<? 

S 

Standing  height   . 

i(i;i4 

17--.7 

IfJG.-. 

1887 

ir.r,4 

iri88 

1697 

1802 

Height  of  head  froiii  vi-rlex  tol              ' 
chin       ....          (  1     ^"^ 

iOO 

i\G 

22.-. 

192 

206 

225 

260 

Length  of  neck  in  fr<jiu 

83 

m 

HI 

78 

7ft 

r>i 

62 

52 

length  of  ti-iink   . 

!     .-,40 

r.:i4 

f.20 

tm 

ri07 

.')32 

509 

ft3.-i 

SiVnofarn-s        ,        .        . 

\10i 

lH4:t 

178(i 

imii 

164;) 

1676 

1810 

1913 

Length  of  uiijier  linil>  . 

■     77H 

».->o 

8^1 

mi 

71". 

779 

HU 

883 

Length  of  arm      . 

:MXI 

■A-m 

314 

3«7 

267 

318 

317 

361 

Length  of  fon-nrni 

■m 

AXJ 

:ji4 

32G 

289 

286 

314 

333 

Length  of  hand     . 

lH.-> 

IH7 

l!j:t 

199 

ir.!) 

17.'. 

180 

189 

T.«nfi:tl]  of  lower  linil>  . 

Hii:t 

mi 

8,18 

9-*l 

781) 

799 

901 

965 

Length  of  thijtli    .        .        , 

:i!io 

im 

4i:t 

482 

;j8!l 

376 

443 

461 

liCneth  of  le«       .                , 

:ti:t 

■.m\ 

:);)7 

428 

318 

338 

361 

412 

Length  of  foot 

■Jlrt 

ili) 

:;.-.7 

273 

2:v. 

230 

254 

262 

Height  from  intenml  malleolii 

!         7iJ 

-- 

78 

71 

73 

8.-. 

87 

92 

lotirouna 

* 

Maxininm  breailtli  '.f  whonWcrs 

:(.-.:  , 

m:i 

42.-^. 

444 

327 

307 

:«5 

433 

Maximum  bivi.dth  of  lii^s  . 

•2'.)\ 

:to.4 

■JHIi 

317 

278 

277 

282 

310 

Height  to  uiiiliilii'ii.-;    . 

i(;ii:t 

liWI 

!i!>;i 

1174 

i)64 

1011 

1020 

1122 

Oircniufereiice  of  elicst 

'.H>-2 

iWi2 

[122 

770 

700 

810 

923 

Miniiiiuni    fnijim-iualholiir    i-h 
I'unifereiice  nf  Iff;. 

i       !■« 

■>{>:, 

-.,.-, 

2{>r, 

178 

178 

lyo 

210 

Maximum    sii].ra-niali.olar    .ir 

i      :m.z 

:u:. 

■MM> 

3:iu 

2!)(» 

283 

340 

32.-. 

ciiiuferencf  of  k-K  ■ 

PfOM.rtio,,^  !'■ /i-'''r/<'  =  I'": 

Hsad      .        . 

VAX) 

11-9 

121 

13-0 

13-3 

13-9 

Neck      . 

4'1 

32 

37 

29 

Trunk     .... 

■.v.iv 

■Mn 

■A]-2 

32'0 

32'(i 

33f. 

300 

2!f7 

Sjiau       .... 
1  linerliml.   . 

1111:! 

I'H'.I 

liJ7-:t 

103!) 

U)J-7 

lOr,-.-) 

106-7 

106-2 

ITti 

4ir:i 

47-3 

4ri'4 

4D-1 

47-8 

490 

.\rm        .         ,         .         , 

18-!l 

19-4 

17-2 

20-0 

\H-7 

200 

J'..rearin 

18-y 

17-3 

18-(i 

18-0 

18T. 

18-5 

Hand      .... 

ir:i 

i(](i 

iro 

lOTi 

l(r2 

ii-o 

10-6 

10-4 

l,iiHerliiiil.  . 

*)■! 

M-3 

na-o 

.'■,0-2 

50-3 

531 

s3e 

Tliit;h     .... 

2-Sit 

2(i-7 

'iri-A 

2:rri 

2.'i-0 

23-7 

26-1 

25-6 

I.ef;         .... 

:ilO 

•'•ro 

20-2 

22-7 

20-.^ 

21-3 

21-3 

22-9 

I'oot        .... 

l->-i 

1.-.-4 

1.V4 

I4T> 

K.-l 

14T, 

15-0 

14-.-, 

Kveaiithof  .sboiil.kT.s   . 

il-8 

24-4 

2.^.-.-. 

23-ri 

21-0 

19-3 

22'7 

240 

Breadth  of  hiiH    . 

17'2 

Ifi-8 

]7'a 

17-4 

16-6 

17-2 

Heiglit  of  umLilieiis     , 

fjr4 

(Hr, 

-ISfi 

fi2-2 

62'U 

63-7 

60-1 

62-2 

Girdle  index 

:   Sl->  , 

71 'K 

673 

71-4 

S-IO 

90-2 

73-2 

71-6 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Kavikondo. 

Wanyamwezi, 

8WAHIL1 

i 

39 

Lendu 

• 

20 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

"I2' 

30 

35 

36 

30 

30 

25 

40 

35 

45 

25 

28 

30 

24 

c? 

(S 

c? 

c? 

c? 

(S 

cf 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

1813 

1726 

1785 

1724 

i7a5 

1637 

1745 

1745 

1757 

1548 

1563 

1683 

1603 

224 

206 

216 

215 

212 

219 

225 

207 

222 

225 

205 

210 

197 

81 

89 

109 

88 

92 

65 

73 

92 

85 

52 

81 

81 

87 

618 

517 

549 

561 

525 

531 

564 

549 

574 

549 

526 

510 

512 

ia59 

1838 

1815 

1781 

1891 

1688 

1750 

1716 

1880 

1596 

1665 

1757 

1646 

847 

852 

839 

809 

859 

760 

809 

792 

847 

724 

743 

808 

754 

346 

371 

342 

313 

338 

293 

311 

328 

333 

298 

288 

329 

298 

290 

297 

304 

318 

323 

291 

318 

281 

329 

253 

279 

311 

273 

211 

184 

193 

178 

198 

176 

180 

183 

185 

173 

176 

168 

183 

990 

914 

911 

860 

956 

822 

883 

897 

876 

722 

751 

882 

807 

4a5 

464 

433 

414 

462 

407 

430 

440 

425 

341 

355 

437 

398 

417 

351 

382 

359 

416 

337 

359 

376 

362 

298 

315 

362 

336 

275 

249 

259 

268 

278 

255 

282 

262 

272 

244 

225 

236 

247 

88 

99 

96 

87 

78 

78 

94 

81 

89 

83 

81 

83 

73 

417 

431 

422 

406 

396 

377 

395 

369 

434 

394 

371 

368 

369 

309 

292 

295 

312 

311 

264 

319 

301 

309 

334 

301 

301 

291 

1115 

1065 

1077 

1010 

1134 

978 

1040 

1065 

1048 

913 

961 

1057 

960 

912 

888 

920 

960 

910 

875 

912 

812 

970 

849 

818 

840 

865 

205 

200 

212 

220 

217 

200 

230 

200 

212 

194 

203 

185 

210 

347 

330 

330 

380 

350 

332 

356 

320 

365 

343 

335 

315 

330 

12*4 

11-9 

121 

12-4 

11-9 

13*4 

12*9 

11-9 

12-6 

14-5 

13*1 

12*5 

12-3 

4*5 

5*2 

61 

51 

5-2 

3-4 

4-2 

5-3 

4*8 

3-4 

5*2 

4-8 

5*4 

28*6 

300 

30*8 

32*5 

29*4 

32*4 

32-3 

31*5 

32*7 

35-5 

33*7 

;30*3 

31-9 

102-5 

106-5 

101-7 

103-3 

105-9 

1031 

100*3 

98*3 

107*0 

1031 

106*5 

104*4 

102-7 

46*7 

49'4 

471 

46*9 

48-1 

464 

46-4 

45*4 

48-2 

46-8 

47*5 

48*0 

470 

191 

21-5 

19-2 

18-2 

18*9 

17*9 

17*8 

18*8 

19*0 

19-3 

18*4 

19*5 

18-6 

160 

17*2 

17-0 

18-4 

18-1 

17*8 

18*2 

161 

18*7 

1  16*3 

17*9 

18-5 

170 

11*6 

10-7 

10-8 

10-3 

ll-l 

10*8 

10-3 

10*5 

10*5 

11*2 

11*3 

10*0 

11*4 

546 

53*0 

51-0 

49-9 

53-6 

50*2 

50*6 

51-4 

49*9 

46*6 

48*0 

52*4 

50*3 

28-8 

26-9 

24-3 

24-0 

25-9 

24-9 

24*6 

25-2 

24-2 

22-0 

22*7 

26*0 

24*8 

23-0 

20-3 

21-4 

20-8 

23-3 

20*6 

20*6 

21-5 

20*6 

19*3 

i  20*2 

'  21*5 

210 

15-2 

14*4 

14-5 

15-5 

15-6 

15-f) 

16*2 

15*0 

15-5 

15-8 

i  14*4 

140 

15-4 

23*0 

25-0 

23*6 

23-5 

22-2 

230 

22-6 

211 

24-7 

25-5 

23*7 

21*9 

23*0 

17-0 

16-9 

16-5 

18-1 

17-4 

161 

18-3 

17*2 

17-6 

21-6 

19*3 

17*9 

18*2 

61*5 

61-7 

60-3 

58*6 

63*5 

59-7 

59-6 

61*0 

59*6 

59*0 

61*5 

62*8 

59*9 

741 

67-7 

69-9 

76*8 

78-5 

700 

80-8 

81-6 

71-2 

84*8 

81*1 

81-8 

78*9 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
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Number 

Age 

Sex 
Standing  lieigbt  . 


Length  of  iiwk  in  front 
length  of  trunk  . 
Span  of  anns 
I^ngtli  of  u|i|i(T  iiinb  . 
Lengthofftnii 
Length  of  forearm 
I^engtli  of  hnnii    . 
Length  of  lower  liniii  . 
Length  of  thisli    . 
Length  of  leg 
Length  of  foot 
Meiglit   from  intcmnl  nial 
to  groiiiLil 

Maxiiniuii  l>readth  of  xlion 
Maxinmni  brea-lth  of  lii)..- 
Height  to  nnibilims    . 
Circuiiifert'iice  of  chest 

lalleoh,; 


Sl-K. 

64 

65 

86 

67 

68 

60 

25 

30 

30 

25 

6 

6 

S 

6 

S 

lfi9H 

lC4(i 

1070 

1792 

1669 

!     1!»i 

l!)(i 

231 

227 

227 

m 

77 

70 

7a 

_ 

r.26 

■IHl 

500 

.119 

536 

1123 

1HW3 

Ifi"! 

I8f!.> 

1716 

Ma> 


eiinifereiiro  of  h 


l!ilk-« 


Thigh     . 

I-Pg 

Foot       . 
Breadtli  of  slioiilder 
Breadth  of  hiiis    . 
Height  of  umbilifu. 
Oinlk  iiides 


:Mi4  ;    :i.V2  |    3K9 
2.'il   ]     2-1-1  :     263  I 


lli:)H  '     ilH-2      1118 


e  j  (f 

1858  i  1781 


21-3 

1()V.  I 

5y2  ' 


302 

32H 

331 

13-H 

12-7 

136 

4  2 

2!»-!» 

29-0 

321 

100-3 

104-1 

102-8 

46-3 

lH-0 

10-7 

172 

17-9 

10-3 

10-4 

10-0 

.'.2-0 

.'i3-8 

.■■,2-6 

2fi-0 

27-2 

2fi-4 

21-1 

21-7 

22-0 

14-6 

14-7 

13-7 

23-> 

23-3 

22T. 

100 

16-.-> 

18-9 

f)2-4 

62-6 

68-1 

69-9 

84-3 

16A4 


316  314  320  300 

lOi:.  j     —  1090  I  1027 

891  HHT.  790  S40 

192  19ri  200  193 


102-8 
46-5 
18-0 
16-1 
12'4 
r>2-7 
26-0 


11-7 

13-0 

43 

28-4 

(l«-2 

103-9 

451-2 

48-2 

wn 

19-5 

16-6 

17-1 

12-.-. 

11-6 

r.«-o 

S4-4 

97-6 

27-1 

22-8 

14-3 

is-s 

2.'i-3 

urn 

18-0 

61-2 

73-0 

71-0 
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ACUOM. 

Bari. 
^52^ 

Karamojo. 

* 

8ltk. 

51 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

30 

45 

30 

50 

25 

25 

25 

30 

38 

60 

50 

30 

50 

c? 

c? 

? 

c? 

c? 

? 

S 

c? 

6 

c? 

c? 

s 

cf 

1789 

1784 

1626 

1783 

1777 

1571 

1676 

1666 

1758 

1658 

1819 

1622 

1779 

221 

222 

209 

202 

217 

213 

193 

210 

210 

200 

198 

221 

82 

81 

70 

97 

75 

43 

80 

62 

66 

71 

83 

94 

573 

560 

490 

558 

569 

493 

543 

548 

553 

524 

506 

492 

561 

1855 

1791 

1750 

1889 

1852 

1598 

1780 

1780 

1771 

1719 

1806 

1586 

1775 

832 

830 

783 

886 

864 

7:^ 

825 

796 

826 

774 

837 

726 

840 

320 

334 

326 

364 

358 

303 

333 

317 

339 

315 

.357 

293 

359 

324 

317 

279 

330 

316 

272 

303 

296 

312 

296 

293 

265 

296 

188 

179 

178 

192 

190 

163 

189 

183 

175 

163 

187 

168 

185 

913 

921 

857 

926 

916 

822 

860 

846 

929 

863 

1019 

849 

903 

437 

438 

397 

454 

454 

410 

414 

411 

450 

414 

538 

430 

429 

393 

403 

390 

382 

376 

333 

362 

351 

394 

371 

403 

350 

378 

259 

254 

241 

273 

276 

208 

264 

261 

245 

250 

247 

249 

283 

83 

80 

70 

86 

86 

79 

84 

84 

85 

78 

78 

69 

96 

419 

417 

398 

378 

416 

357 

378 

416 

382 

395 

405 

368 

412 

311 

307 

334 

314 

317 

288 

298 

309 

290 

289 

301 

284 

311 

1107 

1103 

1009 

1081 

1074 

958 

1029 

1028 

1103 

1013 

1051 

985 

1086 

873 

870 

883 

831 

899 

839 

817 

922 

870 

840 

800 

823 

915 

201 

217 

179 

208 

212 

182 

220 

198 

200 

190 

200 

179 

218 

358 

340 

326 

333 

335 

307 

357 

1 

350 

320 

325 

298 

303 

355 

12-4 

12-4 

12*9 

11-3 

12-2 

13-6 

11-5 

i  126 

11*9 

121 

12*2 

12-4 

4-6 

4-5 

4-3 

5*4 

42 

2-7 

4-8 

37 

3*8 

4*3 

5-1 

5-3 

32*0 

31-4 

301 

31-3 

320 

31-4 

32-4 

329 

30*9 

31*7 

22-3 

30*3 

31-5 

103-7 

100-4 

107*6 

105-9 

104-2 

1017 

106-2 

106*8 

1007 

103*7 

99-3 

97*8 

99*8 

46-5 

46-5 

48-2 

497 

48-6 

470 

49*2 

47*8 

46-4 

46*6 

460 

44*8 

47*2 

17-9 

18-7 

20-0 

20-4 

201 

19-3 

19*9 

19*0 

19*3 

19*0 

19*6 

18*1 

20*2 

18-1 

17-8 

17-2 

18-5 

17-8 

173 

18*1 

17-8 

177 

17*9 

16*1 

16*3 

16*6 

10-5 

10-0 

10-9 

10-8 

10-7 

10-4 

11-3 

no 

10*0 

9*8 

10*3 

10-4 

10*4 

51-0 

61-6 

52-7 

51-9 

51*5 

52-3 

51-3 

50*8 

52*8 

52*1 

560 

52*3 

50*8 

24*4 

24-6 

24-4 

25*5 

25*5 

26-1 

24-7 

24*7 

25*6 

250 

29*6 

26*5 

241 

22-0 

22-6 

240 

21*4 

21-2 

21-2 

21-6 

21-1 

22-4 

22*4 

22*2 

21*6 

21-2 

14-5 

14-2 

14*8 

15-3 

15-5 

13*2 

15-8 

157 

13-9 

15*1 

13-6 

15*4 

15-9 

234 

23-4 

24*5 

21-2 

23-4 

22-7 

22-6 

25-0 

217 

23*8 

22*3 

22*7 

23-2 

17-4 

17-2 

20*5 

17*6 

17*8 

I8-3 

17-8 

18*5 

16-5 

17*4 

16*5 

17-5 

17-5 

fn-9 

61-8 

62-1 

60*6 

60-4 

61-0 

60-8 

617 

62-7 

61-1 

57*8 

60-7 

61-0 

74-2 

73-6 

810 

83*1 

76-2 

8O-7 

78-8 

74-3 

75*9 

73-2 

74*3 

77-2 

^0  i> 
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TRIBE    . 

1 

A 

NDORO] 

86 

BO. 

I 
! 

K 

1 

AMASIA  (NaNDI). 

Number   . 

85 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

Age  . 

28 

40 

25 

30 

22 

38 

24 

Sex   . 

.          i 

c? 

i     c? 

i     i 

!     i 

i 

cf 

Standing  height 

IGG7 

1762 

1607 

1750 

1615 

1713 

1676 

Height  of  head  from  vertex  to  chin 

21') 

260 

217 

215 

.    213 

206 

206 

Length  of  neck  in  front 

90 

1 

72 

94 

72 

70 

96 

Length  of  trunk 

516 

483 

1     498 

!     499 

485 

524 

517 

Span  of  arms  . 

1733 

18r)2 

1584 

1869 

1622 

1833 

1883 

Length  of  upper  limb 

800 

864 

/  2o 

842 

741 

821 

847 

I^ength  of  arm 

314 

361 

282 

341 

289 

331 

:     357 

Length  of  forearm  . 

293 

316 

270 

314 

269 

298 

318 

Length  of  hand 

193 

187 

173 

187 

183 

1     192 

172 

Length  of  loAver  Hml) 

846 

1 

970 

820 

942 

845 

913 

857 

Length  of  thigh 

416 

486 

419 

1 

467 

437 

475 

417 

Length  of  leg  . 

341 

392 

306 

373 

321 

352 

355 

lA*ngth  of  foot 

209 

282 

1     255 

256 

249 

251 

243 

Height     fnmi     internal     malleolus    tc 
ground 

'  1          89 

1       92 

95 

1 

102 

87 

86 

85 

Maximum  breadth  of  shoulders 

393 

410 

393 

412 

405 

382 

401 

Maximum  breadth  of  hips 

2S9 

305 

1     272 

3C6 

294 

296 

291 

Height  to  umbilicus        .         .         .         , 

1016 

1105 

954 

1    1101 

1 

969 

1070 

1043 

Circumference  of  chest  .         .        .         . 

H32 

868 

840 

848 

790 

840 

903 

Minimum    supra-malleolar    circumfer- 
ence of  leg 

j        189 

1 93 

193 

195 

190 

192 

193 

Maximum    sui>ra-malleolar    circumfer- 
ence of  leg 

j        307 

328 

328 

328 

300 

346 

327 

Proix>rti<)iu  to  hei<j1it  =  Ut^K 

Head 

12-9 

14'8 

135 

12*3 

13*2 

120 

12\3 

Neck 

:)-4 

4*5 

54 

4*5 

4-1 

5-7 

Trunk 

31-0 

274 

31*0 

28*5 

30*0 

306 

30-8 

S]»an 

104-0 

105-1 

98-() 

10<>'2 

100-4 

1071 

112-4 

l'j)l)er  limb 

48'0 

49-0 

45-1 

48-1 

45-9 

47*9 

50*5 

Arm 

'     18-8 

20-5 

17*5 

19-5 

17*9 

19*3 

21-3 

Forearm  . 

176 

17-9 

16*8 

17'9 

167 

174 

19*0 

Hand 

116 

10*6 

lO'S 

10-7 

11*3 

11*2 

10*3 

Lower  limb 

r,o-7 

55-1 

510 

53-8 

52*3 

533 

51*1 

Thigh        . 

2r>'0 

276 

26-1 

26-7 

27-1 

27*7 

24*9 

Leg 

20T) 

222 

19-0 

21*3 

199 

205 

21-2 

Foot 

loT) 

160 

15-9 

146 

15*4 

14-7 

145 

Breadth  of  shoulders 

23-6 

233 

24-5 

235 

25-1 

22*3 

23*9 

Breadth  of  hips 
Height  of  umbilicus 

173 

173 

16-9 

17-5 

18-2 

173  1 

17*4 

60-9 

62'7 

59-4 

629  , 

60*0 

62*5 

62-2 

Girdle  index    . 

736 

74'4  , 

66-7 

74-3  i 

726 

77*5 

72-6 
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K.AVAISIA 

LCMBWA 

(Xaxdi). 

93 

94 

Xandi. 

(Nandi). 

99 

Bahimj^ 

k* 

92 

95 

96 

97 

9B 

100 

101 

102 

103 

lOi 

28 

30 

24 

26 

35 

50 

18 

30 

30-35 

30? 

25 

40 

c? 

c? 

— 

? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c?  , 

c? 

? 

? 

S 

1705 

1720 

1607 

1657 

1808 

1712 

1551 

1754 

1798 ; 

1919 

1553 

1591 

1823 

219 

210 

211 

216 

223 

229 

ia5 

228 

225 

207 

216 

233 

96 

99 

70 

69 

97 

78 

79 

72 

HI 

79 

89 

470 

523 

510 

532 

571 

524 

476 

576 

502 

648 

542 

498 

465 

1867 

1799 

1700 

173:i 

1860 

1794 

1558 

1772 

1933 

1973 

1647 

1581 

1937 

a42 

824 

762 

778 

848 

791 

731 

816 

871 

895 

751 

748 

892 

a42 

327 

312 

3:K) 

3:r> 

310 

301 

332 

342 

358 

295 

299 

366 

318 

310 

278 

28U 

318 

293 

260 

295 

326 

:\^2 

265 

274 

330 

182 

1S7 

172 

168 

195 

188 

170 

189 

203 

205 

191 

175 

196 

920 

8>iM 

816 

840 

917 

881 

801 

878 

960 

916 

725 

788 

994 

463 

427 

:is>< 

414 

445 

424 

412 

408 

488 

433 

350 

359 

480 

372 

373 

:i.V) 

:v>2 

380 

36.-) 

313 

:585 

384 

412 

314 

373 

430 

247 

258 

233 

233 

274 

249 

227 

256 

293 

275 

241 

223 

273 

a") 

88 

73 

74 

92 

92 

76 

Hr^ 

88 

71 

61 

56 

84 

410 

:j90 

375 

386 

367 

415 

375 

408 

401 

416 

346 

330 

399 

279 

278 

290 

311 

:K)2 

288 

277 

308 

321 

304 

288 

292 

352 

1062 

1079 

100.5 

UX)4 

1130 

lavi 

940 

1057 

1101 

1074 

244 

912 

1136. 

833 

810 

899 

915 

880 

890 

830 

894 

880 

840 

789 

790 

920 

180 

190 

155 

177 

183 

191 

200 

198 

221 

200 

200 

308 

315 

367 

302 

325 

322 

320 

362 

350 

29.5 

295 

290  ' 

335 

128 

12'2 

131 

136 

12*3 

13*4 

12*6 

130 

1 

12*5  ' 

11*4 

133 

13*6 

128 

5-6 

ys 

4*4 

4*2 

5*4 

4-6 

5*1 

41 

6  2  ! 

51 

5*6 

27*6 

30*4 

31 '7 

321 

31*6 

306 

307 

32*8 

27*9 

;i3*8 

34*9 

31*3 

25'5 

109-."> 

1046 

105\S 

104*6 

1029 

1048 

100*5 

101*0 

107*5 

102*8 

1061 

99*4  , 

106*3 

49-4 

47-9 

474 

470 

46*9 

46  2 

47*1 

46*5 

48*4 

46*6 

48*4 

47*0 

48*9 

20-1 

190 

194 

19'9 

18*5 

181 

19*4 

18*9 

190 

187 

190 

18*8 

201 

18*7 

18-0 

17*3 

16'9 

17*6 

171 

16-8 

16*8 

181 

17*3 

171 

17-2 

18*1 

10-7 

10*9 

10-7 

101 

10'8 

110 

11*0 

10*8 

11*3 

10*7 

12*3 

110 

10*8 

r^A-O 

5 16 

50*8 

50*7 

507 

51-5 

51*6 

50*1 

53*4 

477 

467 

49*5 

54*5 

27-2 

24*8 

24'1 

250 

246 

24*8 

26*6 

23*3 

27*7 

22*6 

22*5 

22*6 

26*3 

21-8 

21*7 

221 

21*2 

210 

213 

20*2 

21*9 

21*9 

21*5 

'  20*2 

23*4 

23-6 

wri 

150 

145 

141 

15-2 

14-5 

14*6 

14*6 

16*3 

14*3 

15*5 

14-0 

15t) 

240 

227 

233 

233 

203 

24*2 

24*2 

23*3 

22*9 

217 

,  22*3 

207 

21*9 

16*4 

16*2 

180 

18*8 

167 

16*8 

17*9 

17*6 

17*9 

15*8 

1  18-5 

18*4 

193 

62-3 

62*7 

62*5 

60-6 

62*5 

61*4 

60*6 

60*3 

61*2 

56*0 

1 

57*3 

62-3 

680 

71*3 

773 

806 

823 

(;9*4 

73*8 

75*5 

80*0 

731 

83*2 

88*5 

88*2 

VOL.  U. 

3 

604 


ANTHEOPOLOGY 


TRIBE 

Ban> 
1 

LNDE. 

Bambute. 

Number 

> 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Age 

40 

45 

30 

34 

35 

20 

22 

20 

Sex 

c? 

6 

rf 

c? 

c? 

c? 

cJ 

* 
0 

'5  j  Maximum  length 
W  '  Maximum  breadth  . 

179 

177 

184 

192 

182 

186 

185 

191 

148 

143 

149 

151 

141 

153 

145 

142 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

140 

136 

130 

139 

133 

143 

130 

132 

Bigonial  breadth    .... 

105 

95 

85 

91 

89 

91 

82 

88 

External  biorbital  breadth    . 

145 

142 

150 

156 

152 

160 

152 

155 

Internal  biocular  bre^idth 

30 

34 

31 

36 

35 

35 

34 

33 

Length  of  ear         .... 

61 

62 

58 

54 

58 

59 

55 

57 

Breadth  of  ear       . 

33 

32 

31 

32 

31 

34 

34 

32 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root    . 

37 

45 

48 

41 

40 

43 

35 

41 

Breadth    „ 

45 

44 

41 

44 

50 

46 

45 

43 

Indices. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

827 

121-6 

75  0 

54-1 

80-8 
97-8 
69*9 
51-6 

81-0 
85-4 
65  4 
53-4 

78-6 

107-3 

65-5 

59-3 

77-5 

125-0 

66*9 

53-4 

82-3 

106-9 

63*6 

57-6 

78-4 

128*6 

631 

61*8 

74*3 

104-9 

667 

56-1 

TRIBE 

1 

iASOGA 

! 

25 

K 

AVIRONDO. 

«. 

Number i 

22 

23 

24    1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Age 1 

20 

50 

29^ 

30 

40 

26 

25 

26 

Sex 

c? 

6 

cf 

6 

cJ 

c? 

c? 

c? 

'g  ( Maximum  length     . 
S  I  Maximum  breadth  . 

183 
146 

195 
139 

193 
152 

182 
146 

193 
149 

197 

148 

198 
145 

194 
146 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

129 

132 

135 

140 

147 

136 

139 

136 

Bigonial  breadth    .... 

98 

111 

108 

105 

117 

116 

113 

104 

External  biorbital  breadth    . 

142 

138 

147 

145 

172 

165 

163 

142 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

32 

3.5 

34 

33 

46 

40 

35 

38 

Length  of  ear         ... 

52 

51 

54 

67 

57 

53 

60 

69 

Breadth  of  ear       .... 

32 

32 

34 

39 

34 

32 

34 

37 

Length  from  nasal  spine  to  root   . 

37 

41 

42 

45 

40 

41 

45 

42 

Breadth      „        „        „            „    . 

40 

41 

48 

43 

60 

43 

41 

40 

Indices. 

Cephalic 

Nasal 

Bigonial 

Aural 

79'8 

108-1 

76*0 

61  -5 

71-3 

100  0 

84-1 

627 

78-8 

114-3 

80-0 

63-0 

80-2 
95-5 
75-0 
58-2 

77-2 

125-0 

79-6 

'    59-6 

1 

75-1 

104-9 

85-3 

60*4 

73-2 
911 
81 -3 
56-7 

75-3 
95*2 
76-5 
627 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


505 


Bambute. 

Baamba. 

Ba(;anda. 

j  Basoga. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

;  16 

17 

\     IS 

19 

20 

21 

20 

30 

45 

40 

25 

40 

50 

'  24 

28 

30 

30 

35 

i  48 

? 

? 

i 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

!  ? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

!  c? 

164 

174 

193 

189 

198 

189 

206 

185 

189 

194 

179 

187 

'  198 

133 

139 

158 

144 

146 

143 

152 

'  135 

136 

141 

131 

135 

1  142 

127 

1 

133 

151 

139 

137 

134 

146 

126 

132 

1  129 

126 

136 

I  133 

82 

110 

95 

103 

100 

117 

94 

97 

96 

95 

96 

109 

137 

145 

135 

151 

160 

140 

170 

132 

135 

130 

121 

143 

:  145 

37 

34 

34 

1 

36 

31 

38 

34 

32 

34 

31 

32 

'   35 

59 

57 

59 

55 

53 

46 

58 

49 

56 

53 

50 

47 

57 

32 

34 

1 

a5 

35 

38 

33 

38 

34 

31 

i   31 

32 

35 

\       36 

39 

3G 

50 

43 

43 

42 

46 

35 

38 

'   41 

35 

40 

!   46 

37 

40 

44 

40 

38 

41 

44 

39 

36 

45 

35 

1 

41 

47 

811 

79*9  , 

81*9 

76-2 

737 

i  757 

73*8 

730 

72  0 

73-2 

72-2 

;  717 

105-4 

nil  , 

88-0 

930 

88'4 

97*6 

95-6 

111-4 

947 

1097 

loo-o 

102-5 

102-2 

— 

617  1 

72*8 

68*3 

75-2 

74-6 

80-1 

74-f) 

73-5 

74-4 

75-4 

70-6 

1  820 

54*2 

59*6 

593 

63-6 

717 

717 

65-5 

69-4 

55-4 

58-5 

64-0  : 

74-5 

63-2 

Kavirondo. 

Wanyamwtszi. 

SWAHII.I 

I 

.ENDU. 

30  ; 

^ 

32 

^33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

1 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

30 

35  ' 

36 

30 

30 

25 

40 

35 

45 

25  ' 

28 

30 

24 

6 

c?  ; 

(? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

i 

c?  , 

i 

?  , 

? 

? 

? 

190  ' 

194 

198 

201 

195 

195 

193 

189 

194 

190 

205 

189 

187 

147 ; 

150 

154 

154 

153 

147 

151 

136 

143 

142  1 

1 

141 

141 

144 

133 

1 

139  ; 

138 

138  \ 

139 

137 

144 

137 

1 

136 

131  , 

135 

135 

136 

107 

HI 

1 

111 

96  ; 

102 

106 

106 

96  , 

105 

96  * 

1 

89 

98 

99 

145  ' 

147 

155 

143 

146 

142 

137 

142  1 

142 

137  1 

142 

150 

148 

36 

37 

33 

37  \ 

37 

36 

38 

31  1 

38 

1 
33  1 

38 

35 

40 

5< 

1 

63 

60 

58  \ 

56 

59 

62 

62; 

69 

^± 

53 

58 

56 

33  i 

38  ' 

41 

39 

37 

35 

42 

39  ' 

39 

41  1 

30 

34 

33 

61  ' 

46 

49 

47 

45 

44 

45 

42 

50 

36 

35 

45 

40 

42 

42  ' 

38 

44' 

43 

41 

48 

47 

46 

1 

38 

42 

40 

77-4  [ 

77-3  1 

77*8 

76-6  ! 

78*5 

75-4 

78*2 

72-0 

737 

<4  i 

68-8 

74-6 

77-0 

824  , 

91*3  1 

77-6 

93*6  ! 

95-5 

93*2 

1066 

111-9 

92-0 

122-2 

108-6 

93-3 

lOOO 

80-5 

79-9  1 

80*4 

69*6  ; 

73  4 

77-4 

73  6 

70-1 

77-2 

73-3 

65*9  1 

72-6 

'  72-8 

57-9  ' 

eo-3  ' 

1 

68-4 

67-2 

661 

59*3 

677 

62*9 

56*5 

661 

56-6  1 

1 

58-6 

'  58-9 

506 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


TRIBE  .... 

Lendu. 

L(>G- 
BWARI. 

Alu 

RU. 

ACHOLL 

Number  .        .        .        . 

.43 

1    44    1 



46^ 

^*r 

^47 'i 

48 

49 

50 

Age 

20 

28 

30 

25 

oo 

20 

36 

40 

Sex 

? 

6 

cf 

c? 

? 

? 

(? 

c? 

'S  \  Maximum  length    . 
"X  '  Maximum  breadth 

187 

194 

192 

196 

189 

191 

184 

189 

142 

134 

150 

14H 

135 

134 

141 

153 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

133 

138 

138 

138 

124 

130 

i:}5 

136 

Bigoiiial  breadth    . 

93 

92 

94 

102 

0() 

92 

98 

100 

External  biorl)ital  breadth 

1 4"» 

i:)0 

152 

165 

135 

141 

135 

150 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

37 

3.") 

35 

37 

34 

35 

34 

31 

Length  of  ear 

.■)! 

")7 

56 

60 

54 

56 

57 

54 

Breadth  of  ear 

31 

32 

'M 

35 

27 

32 

44 

33 

Length  from  nasal  sjnne  to  r 

oot    .           34 

41 

3S 

44 

35 

35 

47 

47 

Breadth     „ 

41 

4') 

44 

48 

35 

37 

38 

40 

Imh'ces. 

Cej)halic. 
Nasal 
Higonial  . 
Aural 

7") -.9 
.      120'() 
.       69  "9 

69*1 

1097 

667 

1    56-1 

78-1 

115*8 

68-1 

53-6 

7  5 '5 

109-1 

73-9 

583 

71-4 

100-0 

72-6 

50-0 

70-2 

1057 

70*8 

57-1 

76-6 
80*9 
72-6 
77-2 

81*0 
85  1 
73*5 
61-1 

TRIBE  . 

Numlier  . 

Age . 

Sex . 
^5  [^Maxinmm  length 
K  iMaximum  breadth 
Bizygomatic  breadth 
Bigonial  breadth    . 
External  biorbital  breadth 
Internal  biocular  breadth 
Length  of  ear 
Breadth  of  ear 
Length  from  nasal  spine  to  r 
Breadth 


oot 


jj 


M 


Indices. 

Cejjhalic  . 
Nasal 
Higonial  . 
Aural 


SlK. 


Masal 


64 

c? 
190 

146 

131 

9S 

1 55 

35 

54 

44 

51 

40 


76-8 
78-4 
74-8 
81-5 


65        66 


25 
6 

189 

148 

136 

104 

162 

35 

51 

35 

43 

38 


78-3 

88-4 

68-6 


30 

S 
190 

139 

131 

99 

160 

31 

58 

36 

43 

39 


73*2 
907 
75*6 
62-1 


67 

30 

s 

194 

139 

1 39 

108 

150 

34 

57 

39 


68 

25 
? 

187 

139 

132 

99 

153 

37 

49 

34 


69 

42 

cf 
196 

147 

140 

160 
35 


46 

39 

49 

39 

40 

40 

71-6 

84*8 

1   i      i 
68-4 

74-3 

102-6 

75-0 

69*4 

75-0 
81-6 

70 

30 

203 
149 
143 
100 
175 
42 


71 

20 

c? 
195 

143 

130 

93 
150 

34 


00 

50 

44 

43 

73*4 

733 

80-0 

860 

69-9 

66*9 
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ACHOLI. 

Bari. 

Karamojo. 

SUK. 

51 

52^ 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62  1 

1 

63 

30 

45 

30 

50  1 

1 

25 

25 

25 

30 

38 

60 

50 

30 

50 

cJ 

cT 

? 

c?  1 

c? 

? 

cf 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c?  : 

S 

196 

190 

173 

200  1 

2a3 

193 

196 

185 

195 

197 

203 

195 

153 

14G 

132 

147 ; 

150 

141 

141 

142 

155 

143 

149 

152 

154 

137 

134 

136 

140 

146 

135 

137 

141 

142 

142 

142 

139  1 

144 

104 

103 

114 

102  1 

107 

110 

109 

107 

85 

92 

87 

99! 

109 

172 

155 

145 

165 

150 

150 

150 

1 56 

162 

150 

163 

155 

1 

170 

32 

36 

32 

38 

36 

32 

35 

34 

44 

37 

47 

a5  ' 

1 

36 

se 

68 

60 

58  1 

58 

56 

60 

54 

63 

54 

63 

59  1 

70 

35 

42 

35 

41  1 

33 

35 

35 

37 

37 

38 

40 

39 

44 

4.-, 

48 

39 

49 

1 

43 

33 

46 

44 

53 

52 

55 

46 

49 

43  i 

1 

41 

37 

42 

39 

41 

41 

41 

41 

43 

38 

43: 

46 

78*1  1 

76*8 

76*3 

73-5  ' 

73*9 

731 

72*4 

83-8 

733 

75-6 

1 
74-9  i 

79-0 

95-5 

sry4 

949 

857  ; 

907 

124  3 

89-1 

932 

77-3 

827 

691 

93*5  ' 

93-9 

7r)-9  , 

76-9 

83-8 

72'9 

73-3 

81-5 

79*6 

75*9 

599 

64-8 

613 

712 

1 

757 

62o  , 

1 

61-8  ( 

1 

583 

707  1 

1 
1 

56-9 

62-5 

58*3 

68*5 

587 

1 

704 

63*5 

661 

62*9 

Masai. 

An  DC 

ROBO. 

^. 

72 

73  j 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

;  82 

83 

84 

38 

38 

20 

'7 

23? 

21 

22 

26 

24 

35 

30 

25 

1 

40 

6 

cJ 

? 

?  1 

? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c?  i 

? 

207 

203 

193 

181  i 

193 

194 

189 

198 

194 

182 

176 

189 

172 

150 

147 

148 

,  142 

140 

150 

139 

147 

149 

138 

135 

147 

1 

131 

130 

134 

128 

126 

134 

125 

133 

144 

139 

131 

127 

143  1 

1 

128 

103 

109 

94 

'  103 

117 

100 

90 

116 

1   96 

100 

102 

113  ; 

1 

104 

160 

155 

155 

130 

95 

160 

155 

155 

162 

160 

162 

155 

142 

43 

40 

3.") 

33 

32 

37 

1 

30 

34 

34 

1  — 

32 

34 

37  i 

—  1 

30 

50 

54 

1 

!   53 

1 

!   41 

34 
47 

1 

50 

50 

48 

,   46 

45 

43 

1 

1 

44: 

41 

43 

43 

1 

36 

1 

:  38 

33 

40 

1 

40 

39 

33 

35 

43: 

32 

724 

72*4 

1 
767 

,  78*5 

72*5 

77-3 

73*5 

74*2 

76*8 

75-8 

767  ! 

77-8 : 

762 

860 

796 

67*9 

,  927 

702 

80-0 

80*0 

813 

80-4 

I  73-3 

81-4 

977  1 

78*0 

792 

81 '3 

73*4 

1  817 

1 

87  3 

80-0 

677 

1 

80*5 

691 

!  76-3 

1  — 

1 

1 

803  1 

790  ' 

1 
1 

81-2 

508 
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TRIBE 

• 

Andorobo. 

Kamahia 

(Nandi). 

Number     .... 

85 

86 

87    1 

88 

89 

90 

91 

Age 

28 

40 

25 

30 

22 

38 

24 

Sex 

s 

S 

cf 

s 

s 

c? 

cJ 

'S  f  Maximum  length 
S  IMaximum  breadth 

iHJi 

isf; 

185 

183 

202 

188 

191 

\\\ 

113 

143 

144 

149 

149 

157 

Bizygomatic  breadth 

1 32 

144 

146 

140 

140 

144 

151 

Bigonial  breadth 

lOG 

113 

112 

105 

93 

95 

102 

External  biorbital  breadth 

1 .').'» 

102 

152 

148 

105 

170 

170 

Internal  biocular  breadth 

30 

35 

3S 

34 

.V) 

30 

40 

Ix'ngth  of  ear   . 

— 

Breadth  of  ear  . 

- 

38 

30 

length  from  nasal  sjiine  to  root 

17 

IS 

47 

40 

50 

51 

44 

Breadth        ,, 

11 

38 

39 

41 

38 

37 

36 

Indicea. 

Ce])halic 

Nasal 

Bigonial     .... 

Aural         .... 

74-f) 
ST -2 
SO '3 

70-9 
792 

78-:) 

77*3 

S3-() 
707 

787 
S9-1 
750 

73s 

700 
00-4 

79*3 
06-0 

82-2 
81-8 
07*5 
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KamXbia 
(Nasdi). 

Nandi. 

1 

LuXBWA 

(Nandi). 

99  ! 

1 

Bahtma 

• 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

^  1 
96 

100 

101 

102 

103 

IM 

28 

30 

24 

26 

35 

50 

18 

30  ' 

30-35 

30? 

25 

40 

(? 

c? 

c? 

?  : 

1 

c? 

c? 

cf 

^  1 

c? 

c? 

? 

? 

c? 

189 

193 

182 

183  1 

199 

199 

199 

190 

204 

201 

188 

193 

197 

144 

;  141 

130 

133  - 

1 

151 

144 

1  142 

1 

148 

149 

144 

143 

139 

147 

143 

134 

123 

128 

1 

143 

143 

'  130 

1  136 

135 

135 

131 

125 

135 

103 

97 

100 

98 

102 

103 

110 

1 

92 

65 

145 

140 

97 

160 

152 

ia5 

145 

164 

163 

,  la') 

i  150 

153 

155 

92 

90 

152 

35 

33 

29 

32 

34 

31 

1  34 

'   32 

1 

34 

32 

33 

34 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1  ^^^ 

1 
1 

68 

61 

57 

48 

61 

41 

1   31 

41 

38 

32 

33 

32 

48 

43 

38 

35 

47 

48 

44 

.   44 

33 

52 

47 

46 

41 

41 

41 

36 

35 

37 

43 

,'   37 

36 

37 

37 

35 

33 

38 

762 
8o-4 
72t) 

731 
95-3 
72-4 

71-4 
947 
81-3 

727 

100*0 

76*6 

75-9 
787 
71*3 

72*4 
'  89*6 
;  720 

;  71-4 
;  84*1 

;  60-8 

77-9 

;   81*8 

80*9 

1 

73*0 

112-1 

68-1 

60*3 

71-6 
71-2 

62*3 

76*1 

74*5 



56-1 

720 

717 

687 

74-6 
927 
719 
52*5 

T 


CHAPTER    XI\ 
PYOMIES  AND   FOREST  NEGROES 

SUMMINGr  up  the  experiences  of  mauy  African  travellers,  together  with 
my  own  observations,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a 
prognathous  beetling-browed,  short-legged,  long-armed — "  ape-like  " — type 
of  Negro  dwelling  in  pariah  tril.)es  or  crop[)ing  up  as  reversionary 
individuals  in  a  better-looking  peo[)le,  to  be  met  with  all  down  Central 
Africa,  from  the  Kahr-al-Cfhazal  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
westwards  from  the  Bahr-al-Grhazal  to  Portuguese  Guinea.  I  have  seen 
during  my  experience  in  British  Central  Africa  very  prognathous,  ape-like 
Negroes  coming  from  the  regions  round  about  the  Congo-Zambezi  water- 
shed. They  were  slaves  in  Arab  caravans.  ^lessrs.  Grogan  and  Sharp 
noticed  this  strange  simian  type  between  Lake  Kivu  and  Lake  Albert 
Edward,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Congo  Forest.*  Knowing  nothing  at 
the  time  of  their  observations  in  this  res[)ect,  I  was  much  struck  on 
entering  the  countries  west  of  Ruwenzori  at  the  ape-like  ap[)earance  of  some 
of  the  Negroes  whom  I  encountered.  These  were  either  ostensibly  members 
of  the  Bakonjo  or  Baamba  tribes  on  the  western  flanks  of  that  snowy 
range,  or  they  were  ])ariahs  dwelling  by  themselves  on  the  fringe  of  the 
great  Congo  Forest,  west  of  the  Semliki  River.  This  a])e-like  type  was 
generally  known  to  the  surrounding  negroes  as  *'  Banande."  f     Whenever  I 

*  Dr.  Stuhlmann  met  with  it  amongst  the  Basongora  in  the  Congo  watershed 
west  of  Lake  Albert. 

t  This  being  a  designation  in  the  Bantu  language  would  in  the  singular  be 
"  Munande."  The  root  would  be  "  -nande,*'  a  word  oftering  a  strange  similarity  to 
"  Nandi,"  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  ])articular  tribe  on  the  forested  plateaux  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Nandi,  however,  of  this  part  of  the 
Protectorate  are  anything  but  ape-like  in  appearance,  and  are  of  a  Negro  or  Masai 
»  stock  which  has  received  a  strong  intermixture  in  times  past  with  the  Hamite,  the 
result  being  in  some  instances  handsome  and  almost  European  features. 

NoTE.^For  convenience  of  reference,  in  the  following  six  chapters  deaUng  with 
anthropology  I  shall  print  in  italics  an  occasional  word  or  phrase  giving  the  subject 
of  the  paragraph.    Thus  a  reference  to  *' marriage  customs"  will  be   facilitated   if 
"  marriage  "  (when  specially  dealt  with)  appears  in  italics.    The  same  will  occur  with 
"  industries,"  **  physical  characteristics,"  etc. 
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encountered  a  rather  briitisli 
iniiividual  in  this  part  uf  the 
country,  he  always  turned  out 
to  be  a  Munande,  hut  I  am 
not  aWe  to  say  that  there  was 
any  definite  ape-like  trihe  known 
its  ■'  Banande  "  :  oti  the~;  con- 
trary, whilst  here  and  there 
prognathous,  short-legged  in- 
dividuals existed  in  se[>arate 
communities  in  a  pariah-like 
condition,  very  often  they  might 
be  the  offspring  of  Bakoiijo, 
Bahira,  Baamba,  or  Bambiiha 
peoples,  who  in  their  ordinary 
type  were  decidedly  not  simian, 
bat  who  may  have  mingled  in 
times  [ifLst  with  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, with  the  result  that  the 
ape- 1  ike  type  still  cropped  up 
by  occasional  reversion.  I  should 
also  observe  tliat  similar  progna- 
thous, long-upper-lipped,  short- 
legged  Negroes  reappear,  though 
in  a  less  marked  form,  among 
the  Bantu  Jieople  on  the  western 
^loi>es  of  Mount  Klgon,  in  the 
dense  forests  clothing  the  flanks 
of  that  huge  extinct  volcano. 

The  illustration  on  p.  513 
was  drawn  from  an  individual 
whom  I  fouud  lurking  in  the 
forest  near  the  Belgian  station 
of  Fort  Mbeni.  to  the  west  of 
ibe  Semliki  Hiver.  His  skin 
was  a  dirty  yellowish  brown. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  wife 
or    woman    companion,  ditfering 

little  in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  negroes  of  the  forest.  I  «as  told 
that  individuals  like  himself  were  not  at  ail  uncommon  in  tiiat  district, 
though    (hey    were  pariahs    dwelling    on    the    outskirts    of    native   villages. 
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almost  destitute 
«stent  on  the  ra 
tra[)|ied   in    the 


of  any  arta  or  human   accomplishments,  living  to  a  great 
w   flpsh   of  such    creatures   as   the;   shot   with   arrows   or 

forest,  and  also  subsisting  partialU"  on  wild  honey  and 
hee-grubs.  The  man  was  timid, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit 
any  i»articulars  from  him.  He 
ii]ipeared  to  speak  imjierfectly 
the  language  of  the  Babira  or 
forest  people  (a  degraded  Bantu 
dialect). 

So  far  I  have  given  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  impression  on 
the  eye  of  various  travellers  when 
I  have  spoken  of  these  negroes 
in  the  forested  regions  and 
border-hinds  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate being  "  ape-like."  But 
I  should  state  that  the  skulls 
examined,  the  photographs  of 
the  physical  appearance  studied, 
the  measurements  of  head  and 
body  analysed,  do  not  enable 
scientific  anthropologists  to  en- 
dorse the  term  "  ape-like  "  which 
Ii;ls  been  used  by  myself  and 
iitlicrs  to  describe  these  negroes 
'A  degraded  aspect.  Dr.  Shrub- 
<A\,  for  instance,  though  ndmit- 
liiig  the  low  standing  of  these 
i^xiinijiles  in  the  scale  of  negro 
ili'vflopment,  does  not  hold  that 
tiii'v  are  appreciably  nearer  the 
iiuid;unental  simian  stock  than  is 
I  M-  average  Negro.  He  considers, 
iiiiwfver,  that  they  offer  sufficient 
general  resemblance  to  the  forest 
Pygmy  ty^je  to  be  classed  with 
them,  perhaps  in  a  group  which 
r  have  styled  (for  want  of  a  better 
name)  the  "  Pygmy -Prognathous." 
The  resemblance  between  the 
Pvgmies     and     these      Banande 
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vould  appear  to  be  osteological.  Outwardly  there  is  no  s^ieriat  likeness 
between  the  two  groups.  Further  evidence  may  show  that  the  ai'e-like 
type  may  crop  up  in  any  Negro  race, 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  forest  Pygmies  are  a  well-marked 
and  distinct  tyjie  of  Xegro. 

Even  before  the  Negro  quitted 
Arabia  to  invade  and  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  he  may  have  develojied 
a  I'ygmy  tipe,  or  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  generate  races  of  stunted 
stature,  lieniains  which  have  been 
found  in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  including  a  curious  little 
statuette  fa:iliioned  by  men  of  the 
Stone  Age  discovered  in  the  la>t- 
named  locality,  hint  at  the  jjossihilitv 
of  men  of  this  Pvgmv  Negro  type 
having  spread  over  jiart  of  Kuroi>e  :  it 
has  been  even  hinted  by  more  than 
one  anthro|iologist  of  authority  that 
a  Dwarf  negroid  race  may  have,  at 
one  time,  existed  in  Northern  Europe, 
and  by  an  exaggeration  in  legend  and 
story  of  their  ])eculiar  habits — habits 
strangely  recalling  the  characteristics 
of  the  little  Dwarf  people  of  the  Congo 
of  the  present  day — have  given  rise  to 
the  stories  of  kobolds,  elves,  sprites, 
gnomes,  and  fairies.  Like  some  of  the 
Bushmen  (who  are,  however,  an  inde- 
pendent development  or  an  arrested 
tyi>e  of  Negro)  who  inhabited  South 
Africa  when  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Euro{>eaas,  and  who  still  e.iist  in 
the  south-western  part  of  that  con- 
tinent, like  the  European  and  Asiatic  races  of  the  early  Stone  Age, 
these  Negro  Dwarfs  in  bleak  or  poorly  forested  regions  no  doubt  lived 
in  caves  and  holes,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  disappeared  into 
these  holes,  together  with  their  baboon-like  adroitness  in  making  themselves 
invisible  in  scjuatting  immobility— a  faculty  remarkably  present  in  the 
existing  Dwarfs  of  the  Congo  Forest— thev  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the 
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ezisteDce  of  creaturea  allied  to  man  who  could  assume  at  will  iBvii^ibilitr. 
Traits  in  the  character  of  the  Congo  Dwarfs  of  the  present  day  recall 
irresistibly  the  tricks  of  Puck,  of  Kobiu  Goodfellow,  of  the  gnomes  and 
fairies  of  German  and  Celtic  tradition. 
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The  little  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  do  not  tliemselves  cultivate  ofr 
till  the  soil,  but  live  mainly  on  the  S«sh  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  oii4 
white  ants,  bee-gruba,  and  larvie  of  certain  burrowing  beptles.     Nevertheless, 
they  are  fond  of  bananas,  and  to  satisfy  their  hankering  for  this  sweet  fruit 
they  will  come  at  night  and  rob  the  plantations  of  their  big  black  agricultural 
neighbours.     If  the  robbery  is  taken  in  good  part,  or  if  gifts  in  the  shape  of  , 
rijie  bananas  are  laid  out  in  a  likely  spot  for  the  Pygmy  visitor  who  corneal 
silently  in  the  darkness  or  dawn,  the  little  man  will  wbow  himself  grateful,  B 


and  will  leave  behind  him  some  night  a  return  present  of  meat,  or  he  will 
be  found  to  have  cleared  the  plantation  of  weeds,  to  have  set  traps,  to  have 
driven  off  apes,  baboons,  or  elephants  whilst  his  friends  and  hosts  were 
sleeping.  Children,  however,  might  he  lured  away  from  time  to  time  to 
follow  the  Dwarfs,  and  even  mingle  with  their  tribe,  like  the  children  or 
men  anii  women  carried  off  by  the  fairies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
sometimes  related  that  when  the  Negro  mother  awoke  in  the  morning  her 
'  bonny,  big,  black  child  had  disappeared,  and  its  place  had  been  taken  by  a 
frail,  yellow,  wrinkled  Pygmy  infant,  the  changeling  of  our  stories.  Any  one- 
n  as  much  of  the  Centi-al  African  Pygmies  as  I  have,  and  has 
noted  their  merry,  impish  ways;  their  little  songs;  their  little  dances;. 
their  mischievous  pranks;  unseeu,  spiteful  vengeance;  quick  gratitude;. 
and   prompt  return    for   kindness,  cannot  but  he  struck  hy  their  singular 
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resemblance  in  character  to  tbe  eh 
nursery  stories.  At  the  same  time 
reckless  theorising,  and  It  may  he  t 
species  ever  inhabited  Em*o|H-, 
in  spite  of  the  resemblance  l>t-- 
tween  ihe  stone  implements  nf 
palieolithic  European  man  mid 
those  of  the  modem  Tasmaiiia]i- 
— and  tbe  Tasmaiiians  woir 
negroid  if  not  negro.  l'ala?olittiir 
man  in  Europe  may  have  h'-i-n 
more  like  tbe  Veddah,  tlir 
Australian,  the  Dravidian,  \\\i- 
Ainu,  than  the  Bushman  or 
Congo  Pygmy.  Undoubteiily  (to 
ray  thinlting)  most  "  fiiirv 
myths  arose  from  tbe  contem- 
plation of  the  mysterious  hahil^ 
of  dwarf  troglodyte  races  liiigi-i- 
ing  on  still  in  the  crannio, 
caverns,  forests,  and  mountain- 
of  Europe  after  the  invasion  "t 
neolithic  man.  But  we  mu^t  iioi 
too  widely  assume  that  these  i^\- 
tiuct  Pygmy  races  were  Is'egnu*-, 
They  might  well  have  been  tlir 
dwarfed  descendants  of  eiirlici 
and  le.is  definite  human  spe<'if- ; 
they  may  have  been  jirinii'iv, 
Mongols  like  the  Esquiniai;\. 
All  the  three  species,  or  ?iiii- 
species,  of  Homo  have  develo|>'il 
separately,  repeatedly,  and  cuu- 
currenHy,  dwarf  and  giant  nivr-. 
'i'ati  peoples  have  arisen  inili- 
|)endent!y  one  after  the  other  lu 
Patagonia,  in  Equatorial  Afriivi. 
in  North  Africa,  Syria,  Norlln-ni 
Euro)*,  and  Polynesia.  Stunii- 
races  have  been  evolved  i 
several  parta  of  Africa,  i 
Scandinavia,     Japan,     the     An 
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luiiaii     and    Philippine    Archi-        V 

,.  lagoes,    or     amongst     the          ■ 

^ 

i;>Liuimaux.                                              ■ 

^^^          '  ■■M 

I  am  not  even  inclined,  now.          ■ 

1     ly  advocate  the  theory  that  the          I 

'      <  (iTi!>o     Pygmies    of     Equatorial             * 
Miioa  are  necesBarily  connected 
iji  (li-igin  with  the  South  African 
1  iiislirnan.    Some  Bushmen  tribes 
lu     South-West     Africa,     where 
lifiter    food    conditions   prevail. 
,Mc  .scarcely  Dwarfs.     The  Bush- 
iiii-ii  anil  Hottentots  are  obviously 
.lii^i-Iy  iuter-relaled  in   physical 

1      >tLueture;     hut     I    can     see    no 
physical     features    (other    than 

1     dwarfisliness)  which  are  obviously 
(wculiar   to  both    Bushmen  and 

1     Congo  Pygmies.      Iln   the   con- 
trary,   in     the    large    and    often 
protuberant   eyes,  the  bioad  flat 

fTI^^^^^P^H^^^I 

nose  with  its  exaggerated  ala; 
the  long  upper  lip  and  but  slight 
6eg„e  of  .VTdon  of  the  m„er 

^^^^^V                ^^H 

mucouB  surface   of   the  lips,  the 

^H^B^ 

abundant  liair  on  head  and  body, 

'      r.'liitive  absence  of  wrinkles,    of 

''■;iiopygy,   and    of    high,   pro- 

^^1^^^^^^ 

1  luling  cheek-bones,  the  Congo 

■    ^^^^^^^E^lL^2i 

Dwiivf  differs  markedly  from  the 

^^^^l^^^^^fl 

Holtentot-Bushman   tyi>e.     It   is 

- '''  K^^Br^^^^^l 

true    that    some   of   the   Congo 

'^Tr   -.^^^^^^H 

Pygmies  intercalate  their  speech 

with    faucal   gaspa    in    place    of 

'^w^^M 

guttural     consonants,    but     this 

^^L        l^~                                     '"^^^ 

defect     in     pronunciation     need 

^^^^^^Jt'                              mm^M 

not    necessarily  contain    any   re- 

^^^^^^1                                                     >-        m)                                       of     the      BuslitiiHii 

^^^^^1                                                                                       click.     There    is    one   language 

F                           spoken    in   Eastern    Equatorial   Africa  (in    the  German    sphere)    which    has 

B                        clicks— the   Saudawi.      But   this,  though  it   may  be  a   relic   of  extremely 

^^^^             ancient     days,    when     the     ancestors    of    the    Hottentots    were    dwelling 
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in   East    Africn,  is   not   at    the   present  time  sjioken    hv  a  people   ofl'ering 


marked    phj-sical     resemblaace    to    the    Congo    Pygmy    or    to    the     Scuth 
African  Hottentot. 
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^ 

B                           In  abort,  it  would  seem  to  the  i>resent  writer  that  there  is  at  preseut 
^L                   no   endetice  of   nny   more   relationship    Ix-tweeii    the   forest    Pygmies    of 

■    iraUli 

I 

^^spi 

^^^v 

1^^.    N^^^^ET 

■ 

^^^^v';^^H" 

n 

Bli'wlv 

jiP^|BJ  W'  \^--^^ 

"  ^^^^  |g  '  ..jjH^I 

=76.     A    PV.IMV    "OlIAS    t'IKlH    UWi.\,    WK-'T   OF   SEJLF.IKl 

fc                     Equatorial    Africa    and    fho    desert    I'ygmies     of    South-Western 
^L                   tliRU    the  fact  that   both   are  early   branches   of  the   Negro   stem 
Hf                  probably   diverged    simultaneously    at    a   remote   period    from    the 
opian    stock — shaiing    n   few    similar    features    in     common — Ihe 

Africa 

which 
Kl  bi- 
ne    to 

\ 
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liide  in  the  foresU  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambezi  watershed, 
and  the  other  to  range  over  the  prairies,  steppes,  and  deserts  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  Africa.  Perhaps  the  forest  Pygmies  of  to-day 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  West  African  IJantu  and  Nile  Negroes 
than  they  are  to  the  Bushman-Hottentot  group,  which  last  is  a  section 
of  the  Negro  cub-species  somewhat  clearly  marked  off  and  separated  from 
other  Negro  races. 

Many  centuries  ago  these  stunted  little  Negroes— of  yellowish  skin  and 
somewhat  hairy  bodies,  of  large  heads,  and  of  noses  not  only  flat  but  with 
the  wings  much  developed,  and  rising  as  high  as  the  central  cartilage  of 
the  nose — must  have  been  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  I'ganda  Pro- 
tectorate, sharing  these  wide  and  varied  territories  of  forest,  swamp,  steppe, 
and  park-land  with  the  prognathous  type  above  described.     At  the  present 


day,  however,  the  number  of  actual  typical  Pygmies  existing  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  very  small,  and  their  range  is  probably  confined  to  a  belt 
of  forest  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Semllki  Kiver,  and  perliaps_to 
the  dense  woods  on  the  south-east  shores  of  f  iie  .\lbert  Kdward  Lake,  They 
are  much  more  abundant  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  in  whose  forests  they  exist 
in  a  roore  or  less  undiluted  type  southwards  to  the  verge  of  Angola, 'and 
north  and  north-west  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Iiahr-al-<>liazal  and  the  German 
Cameroons.  This  Pygmy  tyiie  is  also  found,  within  the  territory  of  the 
German  Cameroons,  and  in  the  interior  of  French  Congo  and  Gaboon. 
It  may  even  be  found  still  to  exist  in  very  remote  parts  of  British 
Nigeria. 

Dwarf  Negro  races  possibly  related  to  the  Congo  Pygmies  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Stephanie,  in  North-Eastern  Africa,  while  the  Dwarf 
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type  also  makes  its  apjiearance  here  and  there  iii  the  eaBtern  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Uganda  (in  the  forests  of  Kiagwe),  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 


Andorobo  (a  people  of  huntera  which,  in  half-servile  connection  with  the 
Masai,  wanders  over  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Africa  between  the  Victoria 
\_vnn/a  and  the   vicinity  of  the  Indian   Ocean),  and  amongst  the  people 
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on  the   west  and  north   of  Mount  Elgon*     No  doubt,  as  Africa  bet-omea  | 
more   closely    exntnined,   the    Pygmy    tyi*   may    be    found    to    crop    U|>  j 


*  The  resemblaiico  of  tbp  Dwarf  ty|iea  in  West  Elgon  to  tlio  Congo  Pygmies  i 
unijuestionablc  ;  bnt  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Divarf  element  in  the  l)oki>  of  North-Ea.' 
Africa  and  the  Anilorobo  is  not  of  Rushm.iii  characlemtios. 
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•  It  wouldseem  aslliough 

the  pure-blooded  Pygmy  was  aU 

aya  of  a  dirty  reddisli  yelIo\ 

in  skin  colour,  and  was- 

invariably  covered  all  over  his  bo 

dy  with  liglit-coloured  downy  liair,  and  that  the  blaeli 

arfa  is  due  to  intermixture  i\ 

th  bigger  Negro  races. 
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it  may  be    slightly    crimijed    or    navy,   it    is  certninly    uot    tightly  curled.           fl 

Tlie  blacker   type  of  Pygmy  also  inclines  to  lie   Imiry  on   tlie  body,  but          " 

the  permanent  body-hair  in  his  case  is  closely  curled,  and  much  like  ttie 

hair    of  the   head,    though   thicker    and   more    bristly.      In    the   case   of 

the     yellowish      I'ygtny, 

tlie     Iwdy-hair,     though 

only    apparent    on    close 

j 

cxnniinalion,  is  found  to 

1 

l^row    most    thickly    and 

^^^^^K          ,'  ^^^B  A.^^^^H 

markedly    on     the"   hack 

and    on    tlie    arms    and 

legs.      That     peculiarly 

human      feature,     thick 

hair  in  the  armpits  and 

in   the   pubic  regiou,  U 

also    present    in    the 

yellow  Pygmies,   but   it 

is  remarkable   that    the 

hair    in    these    parts     is 

, 

■luile  different   from  the 

tine    fleecv    down    on 

HH^H 

tlie  Iwdy,  and  resembles 
t!ic    hair    on    the    head. 
I'licst,   and    stomach    in 
ihe    hlack  Pvgmy  tyjie. 
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sometimes  tpiite  a    con- 
siderable heiird.     I  have 
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myself   only    seen     one 
Pvymv   with   a   beard   nF 

^fc                                         ^85.  A  rv.,My  w..man  ..r  im:  hajiiih  uumi'                      llliy     size  —  perhaps     six 
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inches  long — but  in  cou- 
veraation  with  these 
Dwarfs,  aud  with  Belgians 
who  had  visited  their 
fountry,  I  was  assured 
that  Pvgmv  men  oflcii 
grow  quite  consideraMi- 
beards.  It  was  furthei 
told  to  me  that  th<- 
Pygmies  I  wa-s  able  tu 
examiue  personally  wen 
by  no  means  as  bairv 
as  otlier  examples  to  Iw 
met  with  further  away 
in  the  recesses  of  thr 
Congo  Forest." 

One  physical  fealun' 
(already  alluded  to) 
whieli  is  common  to  all 
the  Pygmies,  whether - 
black  or  yellow,  and  i- 
peculiarly  charncteiistic 
of  this  group,  is  tht- 
ehape  vf  the  nt)se.  There 
is  scarcely  any  brictgi- 
lo  this  organ,  the  eml 
of  which  is  large  mid 
flat ;  hut  the  remark- 
able size  of  the  wing- 
(Hie  cartilage  of  the  no>f 
above  the  nostrils),  ami 
the  fact  that  these  wing^ 
rise  almost  as  high  as  I  hv 
<-enlml  ]»irt  of  the  noM'. 
ilifferentiate  the  Pygnjy 
markedly  from  other 
I  Negro  physiognomies. 

r^me  of  these  Pygmies, 


it  may  be  mentioned,  come  very  near  in  stature 


w.mld,  1) 
Jnuch  imiKinance  to  stories  of 
distinction  between  blatk-skini 
!utl  ai  iudividual,  and  not  tri 


my  renders  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  to  attach  too 
very  hairy  lYgmies,  or  to  lay  too  unich  stress  on  the 
led  and  yellow-skinned  Dwarfs,  which  seoiiis  to  be  tUe 
3ti\,  variation. 
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to  an  ordinary  under-sized  negro,  but  wherever  tbis  broad,  large-wiuged  nose 
is  seen,  the  individual  jiossessing  it  either  belongs  to  the  Pvginy-I'rognathous 
group  hy  birth,  or  is  a  member  of  a  sui>erior  negro  tribe,  reverting  by 
atnviBm  to  this  primitive  stook.     Another  marked   feature  of  llie  Pygmy- 

I'rognalhous  negroes  is 
the  loni/  upjier  lip,  a 
distinctly  wininn  char- 
ncier.  The  ujnier  Hp 
is  not  largely  everted, 
as  in  the  ordinary  negro, 
nor  i.s  the  lower  iip 
]>erha|>s  quite  so  much 
turned  outwards,  to  show 
its  inner  mucous  surface. 
The  mouth  is  large  and 
aiw-like,  the  chin  weak 
and  receding,  the  neck 
is  ordinarily  short  and 
weak.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  the  liair  of 
the  had  is  of  the  closely 
curled  Negro  tyjie,  hut 
a  curious  feature  in  mauy 
of  these  Pygmies  (a 
feature,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  confined  to  the 
yellow-skinned  type)  is 
the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  I  he  head-hair  to  be 
reddish,  more  esiiecially 
over  the  frontal  jinrt  of 
the  head.  In  all  the 
red  or  yellow -skinned 
tyi^es  of  Pygmies  which 
1  have  seen,  I  have  never 
observed  head-hairwhich 
was  absolutely  black ; 
it  varies  in  colour  between  greyish  greenish  brown  and  reddish.  This  is 
illustrated  in  my  coloured  drawing  of  two  Pygmies. 

In  the  blacker  type  of  Pygmy  the  hiiUocka  sometimes  attain  considerable 
development  and  prominence,  recalling,  in  a  slight  degree,  a  feature  which 
is  pushed  to  an  extraordinary  exaggeration  in   the  Hottentot-Bushmen  race 


LiifL- ;  for,  as  the  late  Professor  Owen  pointed  out,  the 
anthropoid  apes  are  '■  bml-rumped,"  without  the  great  development  of  the 
gluteal  museies  characteristic  of  man,  and  caused  by  his  erect  carriage  of 
(he  body. 
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A  Pygmy's  arms  are  proportionately  longer  and  the  legs  proportionately 
shorter  tlian  in  well-developed  Negroes,  Europeans,  and  Asiastics.  The  feet 
are  large,  and  the  toes  comparatively  longer  than  in  the  higher  races. 
There  is  a  tendencv  in  some  of  the  Dwarfs  for  the  four  smaller  toes  of  the 
foot  to  diverge  somewhat  from  the  big  toe,  and  when  the  feet  are  firmly 
planted  together,  the  two  big  toes  turn  inwards  towards  each  other. 
Although  these  [)eculiarities  of  the  foot  are  often  strongly  marked  in  the 
Congo  Dwarfs,  they  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  other  Negro  types,  and 
must  not  be  regarded  as  lu'culiar  to  the  Pygmies.  These  Dwarfs  are  adroit 
in  climbing,  and  to  a  sligjjt  extent  make  use  of  their  feet  in  grasping 
branches  between  the  big  too  and  the  rest  of  the  toes. 

The  averagi^  height  of  the  Pygmy  men  whom  I  measured  was  about 
4  feet  9  inches;  the  average  height  of  the  women  about  4  feet  6 
inches.  One  male  Pygmy  was  a  little  over  5  feet  ;  another,  an  elderly 
man,  was  scarcely  4  feet  2  inches  in  height.  One  adult  woman  only 
measured   4   feet.* 

Before  concluding  this  description  of  the  [)hysical  aspect  of  the 
Pygmies,  it  should  be  me!itioned  that,  even  when  forced  to  keep  them- 
selves clean  fthev  never  wasli  naturallv),  thev  exhale  from  their  skins 
a  most  offensive  odour  midway  between  the  smell  of  a  monkey  and  of 
a  Negro. 

The  Pygmies  apparently  have  no  langiutge  peculiar  to  their  race,  but 
merely  s[)eak  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  form  the  language  of  the  other 
Negro  tribes  nearest  to  them,  with  whom  they  n^.ost  associate.  One  group 
of  the  Pygmies  on  tlu^  borders  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  dwelling  more 
or  less  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  speaks  the  l^antu  jargon  of  the  Babira. 
or  forest  Negroes.  Th(^  Pygmies  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  equator^ 
on  the  border  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  speak  a 
dialect  of  tlie  ]\lbuba  huunian^e,  a  non-Bantu  tontine  in  which  I  can  trace 
no  affinities  to  any  other  great  grou[)  of  Negro  languages,  though  it  is 
related  to  ^Nlonifu,  a  tongue  spoken  on  the  Ui^ier  Welle.  The  Dwarf 
pronunciation  of  the  ]\ll)ul)a  lani/uaire  differs  markedlv  from  that  of  the 
Bambulia  themselves.  It  consists  mainlv  in  the  substitution  for  certain 
consonants,  sucli  as  "  k,"  of  a  curious  gasp  or  hiatus,  a  sound  which 
occasionally  ap[)roach(vs  a  click,  and  at  other  times  has  a  rasping,  faucal 
explo>ion  like  the  Arabic  "ain"  (t).  They  also  have  a  peculiar  singing 
intonation  of  the  voice  when  speaking  which  is  noteworthy.  It  consists 
usually  in  l)eginning  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  on  a  low  note,  raising  the 

*  The  liel^nans  at  Fort  Mbeiii  gave  me  the  height  measurements  of  four  males- 
and  two  female  ]\vgmies  which  they  had  taken.  These  amounted  to  (in  English 
measures)  5  feet  1  inch,  4  feet  ()]  inches,  4  feet  T)^  inches,  4  feet  4^  inches  for  the 
four  males,  and  4  feet  Oj  inch  and  4  feet  1  inch  for  the  women. 
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I  the  penultimate  syllnble,  nnd  lowering  it  again  on  ttie  1 


s  almost  a  chant,  and  expressed  in  musical  notntit 


1  would  iipjiear  tluis  :— 


Their  pronunciation  is  singularly  s'Aicch'o,  every  svllahte  being  distinctly 
and  separately  uttered  in  a  voice  which  is  nearly  always  low  and  melodious. 
The  vowel  sounds  are  broad  and  simple— fi,  i',  i,  «.  fi,  u.  and  it  fpronouncpfl  in 
vulgar  English  Fjtelling  ah,  ay,  ee,  o!i, 
aw,  oo:  ii  is  tlie  French  u).  The 
Dwarfs  are  singularly  quick  at  jiicking 
up  languages.  Those  that  stayed  with 
me  at  Entebbe  in  IflOU arrived  in  January 
unable  to  fpeak  any  tongue  hut  their 
own  Mbuba  dialect.  When  they  left 
Uganda  to  return  to  the  Congo  Forest 
in  May,  they  could  all  prattle  in 
Kiswahili  and  in  Luganda,  and  we  wiii 
able  thus  to  converse  with  one  anothii-, 
A  little  Dwarf  woman  who  had  residi'l 
for  some  six  years  at  Kampala  nmnnj;-i 
I  he  Swahili  porters  Mpoke  perfect  Kiswali)  li 
with  an  absolute  grammatical  correctne^■^ 
Have  the  Pygmies  any  aborigiiiiil 
(ongue  of  their  own  ?  No  clear  sign 
of  it  has  yet  ajipeared.  Travellers  who 
have  written  down  the  language  s]ioki'ii 
by  the  forest  Pygmies  between  Kuweu- 
zori  and  the  (.'ameroous,  the  Nyam- 
Nyam  country  and  the  Kasni.  have  only  "*      i^L-.-iTHv  * 

succeeded   in   showing  that   thfi   Dwarfti 

.'ixike  the  language  of  their  nearest  neighlwurs  among  the  big  agricultural 
Negroes,  The  language  of  Schweinfurth's  j\kka  turned  out  to  be  only 
JManbeItu;  HtanleyV,  Wissmann's,  W'oll's,  Francois's,  Kund's  Pygmies 
hU  talked  the  Bantu  dialect,  debased  or  archaic,  of  the  Eantu  Negi-oes 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  There  remained,  however,  the  Pygmies  of  the 
k^emliki  and  Upper  Itori  forests,  along  the  Nile-Congo  water-parting.  Dr. 
Stuhlmaun  collected  a  few  of  their  words,  and  thought  for  a  moment  he 
had  hit  on  the  long-looked -for  discovery  of  a  Pygmy  liinguage,  unlike  any 
oflhe  neighbouring  forms  of  sjieech,  until  he  discovered  the  dialect  the  little 
people   were  speaking  wa*  almo-t   identical   with   the   language  of  the  big 


agricultural  Mbuba  and  Momfu  Negroes,  a  forest  race  of  not  particularly  low   I 

type  which    inhabits  the  crest  of  the  Congo-Nile  water-imrling,  from  the   | 
upiwr  strfams  of  the  Kihnle  f\^'clle)  to  the  l^mliki  A'ulley.     I,  in  a  measure. 
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repeated  the  same  discovery  and  disappointment.  I  set  myself  to  work  to 
write  down  the  language  siioken  by  the  Pygmies  of  the  Semliki  Forest 
{knowing  nothing  then  of  Dr.  Stuhlmann's  researches),  and  comjiiled  the 
long  vocabulary  which  appears  in  Chapter  XX.     ■'  Here,"  I  thouglit,  "  is  the 
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original  Pygmy  language,"     But  when,  in  the  Congo  Forest,  I  proceeded  to 
write  down  thft  Mhuba  tongue,  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Pygmy  language 


became  at  once  apimrent.     There  do  remain,  it  ia  true,  a  few  words  peculiar 
to  the    Dwarfs,   and    these   may   constitute    fragments   of  tiieir   aboriginal 
sjjeech.     Of  course,  it   might  be  argued  that  ^Ibuba  iias  their  original  and 
vol..  II.  5 
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s[)ecial  Intiguage,  and 
that  tlif  Momfu  and 
Itambuba.  in  invading 
Dwarf-land,  may  at  one 
liTiie  have  been  nnder 
I)ivarftlii-aldoin,and  liave 
acquired  tlielr  ^[leet-li, 
jii-t  as  a  tribe  of  Hautu 
|,<.,i^ile — the  Berg  Dania- 
laM.  ill  Soutb-West 
Africa — were  conquered 
by  Hottentots,  and  bave 
spoken  a  Hottentot  dia- 
lect ever  since.  But 
1  cannot  suii]X)rt  ttiis 
;iii;iiiiTent  for  several 
iin--tiiis,  one  being  tbat 
'111'  Dwarfs  i^peak  Ihe 
.MliitUi  language  *o  iin- 
jierfectly  that  it  Is  as 
impossible  to  suppose  it 
to  be  their  original 
tongue,  from  which 
Mbuha  and  Jlomfu  de- 
veloped a  much  iiioie 
compiebeusive  idiom,  as 
it  would  be  for  a 
Congo  Dwarf  lo  argue 
t  hat  beeauKe  lie  found 
■'  mean  "  whites  in 
America  dwelling  in  a 
prosperous  Negro  colony. 
the  English  thej'  spoke 
had  been  hy  them  de- 
veloped from  the  "nigger"  dialect  of  "Uncle  Jiemus," 

It  is,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  n  hard  thing  to  believe  that  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  the  great  West  L'entnil  African  forest   bv   the    big    b 
agricultural  Negroes  the  I'ygmy  autochthones  possessed   no  language  but 
inarticulate   cries    and    gestures!"      Nevertheless,   it    would   seem   to 

*  I  was  much  struck,  and  so  were  my  Tiuroiiean  corapanious,  at  tJie  expressive  I 
gestures  used  by  the  Pygmies  in  oking  out  their  conversation.  One  often  conversedl 
with  them  in  gestures. 
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a  fact  that  tlie  Pygmies,  though  so  distinct  a  race,  have  no  language 
l>eculiar  to  their  race,  liut,  wherever  they  are,  speak  (often  imperfectly)  the 
tougue  of  their  nearest  agricultural,  settled,  normat-sized  neighbours.  Again, 
it  is  strange  that  this  little  people  should  speak  imperfectly  these  borrowed 
tongues,  because  individuah  transjjorted  from  the  I'ygmy  ■mUieii  have 
picked  up  rapidly  and  spoken  correctly  .Sudanese  Arabic,  Ruuyoro,  Luganda, 
Kiswahili,  and  Kinyaniwezi.  It  ia,  however,  less  singular  an  anomaly  than 
the  contrast  between  the  brutish  lives  led  by  the  Pygmies  in  their  wild  state 
— lives,  perhaps,  in  absence  of  huuian  culture  nearer  to  the  beast  than  is  the 
case  with  any  recently  existing  race  of  men  known  to  us — and  the  rivacious 
intelligence,  mental  adroitness,  almost  fairy-like  deftnet^s  they  exhibit  when 
dwelling  with  Europeans.  \o  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  mental 
superiority  they  exhibit 
under  these  novel  cir- 
cumstances over  the  big 
Negro,  whose  own  culture 
in  his  own  home  is 
■distinctly  higher  than 
that  of  the  forest 
Pygmies. 

The  Dwarfs  are 
inm-k^dly  intdligeat. 
much  quicker  at 
divining  one's  thoughts 
and  wishes  than  is  the 
ordinary  Negro.  But, 
then,  look  at  the 
amazing  natural  iulflli- 
gence  of  t!ie  balKiun 
and  the  almost  human 
understanding  of  llif 
cbimjianzee :  both  en- 
dowments to  a  great 
extent  wasted,  unde- 
veloped, not  called  forth 
by  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

The  8emUki  Pygmies 
have  a  good  idea  of 
drawinif,  and  with  a 
shar|iened  stick  can  de- 
lineate in   sand  or  mudi 
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the  beasts  and  some  of  llie  birds  wilh  which  they  are  faniiliar.  Drawing, 
it  would  eeem  to  me,  was  a  very  early  development  of  the  gesture 
language,  and  may  liave  beeu  practised  by  the  earHest  human  prototyjies 
almost  before  tiiev  could  articulate  a  definite  H]»eech.  But  though  the 
I'ygmy  has  this  innute  appreriation  of  form  in  him,  he  has  in  his  natural 
Btale    but    little    appreciation    of    colour,    and    ignores    personal    decoration. 


Almost  alone  among  African  races,  he  neither  tattoos 


••  his  body. 


he  adorns  ki-medf  with  nothing  (wears  no  eaivrings,  necklace,  bracelet, 
waist-belt,  or  anklet),  unless  it  may  be  tiiiger-rhigs  of  iron — and  these 
have  jirobably  been  borrowed  of  late  from  his  bigger  and  more  civilised 
friends,  the  MbuVja  and  Baamba  cultivators."     The  males  of  all  the  Congo 


Pygmies   seen    by  me  were 


I 


both  sexes  had  their 
iipj/er  incisor  leeth  and 
i-iiiiiiies  sharpened  to  a 
point,  after  the  fashion 
of  I  he  Babira  and  Upiier 
Congo  tril>es.  In  their 
forest  homes  they  often 
i;ri  iiidrd,  both  men  and 
WiuriL-n  ;  yet  in  the  pre- 
iiif  of  strangers  they 
(I  <(  small  coverlvff — 
■  lueu  a  small  piece 
III  genet,  monkey,  or 
^Liit.-lope  skin,  or  a  wisp 
iii'  liHrk-clotb,  and  the 
«iimi-n  leaves  or  liark- 
i-loth— over  tlie  pudenda. 
They  tell  me  that  in  the 
forest  they  wear  nothing, 
tiut  I  cannot  say  that 
(he  Pygmy  men  struck 
me  a:^  being  so  callously 
Hiid  unconsciously  naked 
iis  the  Nilotic  Negroes. 

*  Home  of  the  Pygmies, 
liiwr.viT,  ilo  imitate  the 
,i,u-iirultural  Mbubfl  and 
Babira  Negroes  in  jiiercing 
their  upper  lips  with  holes 
into  which  they  thrust  small 
quills,  iiodulea  of  quartz,  or 
even  (lowers: 
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They  have  practically 
no  religion,  and  no  trace 
of  spirit-  or  ancestor- 
worship.  They  have  some 
idea  tiiat  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain  are  the 
manife~tationsofaPower, 
an  Entity  in  the  heavens, 
but  ft  had  Power ;  and 
when  (reluctantly)  in- 
duced to  talk  on  the 
suhject,  they  .-hake  their 
heads  and  clack  their 
tongues  in  disapproval, 
for  the  inysiterious  Some- 
thing in  the  heavens 
occasionally  slays  their 
comrades  with  his  fire 
(lightning).  They  have 
little  or  no  belief  in  a 
life  after  dealh,  but 
sometimes  tbiiik  vaguely 
that  their  dead  relations 
live  again  in  the  form 
of  the  refl  bush-pig, 
whose  strange  bristles  are 
among  the  few  brightly 
coloured  objects  that  at- 
tract their  attention. 

Tliey  have  no  settled 
'jovemvient  or  hereditary 
chief,  merely  clustering 
round  an  able  hunter  or 

cunning  fighter,  and  accepting  him  as  law-giver  for  the  time.  Marriat/e 
is  only  the  purchase  of  a  girl  from  her  father;  polygamy  dejjends 
on  the.  extent  of  their  barter  goods*  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  much 
attachment  between  husband  and  wife,  and  (hey  appear  to  be  very  fond  of 
their  children.  Women  generally  ffive  birth  to  their  offspring  in  the 
forest,  severing  the  navel  string  with  their  teeth,  and  burying  the  placenta 
in  the  ground.  The  dead  are  usually  buried  in  dug  graves,  and  if  men  of 
any  imjwrtance,  food,  tobacco,  and  weapons  are  buried  with  the  corpse, 
*  Such  as  honey,  skins,  arrow-heads,  tobacco. 
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The  Dwarfs  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  (and  this  not  everywhere) 
prick-eared,  fox-yellow  dogs  similar  to  those  jwssessed  by  the  Bambuba^ 
Momfu,  and  other  tribes  to  the  north.  They  never  till  the  groitnd,  nor 
cultivate  any  food  plant.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  tobacco  smoking^ 
and  will  also  take  the  herb  as  snuff.  The  pipes  they  use  are  either 
earthenware  bowls  obtained  in  trade  from  their  big  neighlx)urs,  or  the 
stem  of  a  banana  leaf.  This  is  also  a  pipe  in  use  among  the  Bakonjo 
of  Kuwen/ori,  and  will  bo  found  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  regards  /(nxl,  1  have  already  instanced  the  meat  of  beasts  and  birds 
which  thev  obtain  in  the  chase.  I  do  not  think  anv  of  them  are  cannibals — - 
they  repudiate  the  idea  with  horror.  They  eat  the  grubs  of  bees  and  certain 
beetles,  flying  termites,  and  ])Ossii)ly  some  other  insects,  honey,  mushrooms, 
many  kinds  of  roots,  wild  beans,  fruits,  and,  in  short,  whatever  vegetable 
food  is  palatable  to  man,  and  procurable  by  other  means  than  cultivation. 
Of  course  they  like  to  ol)tain  grain,  sweet  |)otatoes,  or  bananas  from  their 
more  civilised  jinricult ural  neitrli])ours.  Thev  eat  their  veofetable  food  raw: 
but  where  tliey  live  in  friendly  proximity  to  agricultural  negroes,  they 
borrow  earthenware  pots  and  boil  leaves,  roots,  and  beans  over  a  fire.  Meat 
is  broiled  in  the  aslies.  This  is  their  only  form  of  cooking  when  untouched 
with  outer  culture. 

It  is  said  that  the  wild  Dwarfs  (ij\,  those  that  are  thus  uninfluenced  by 
their  more  civilised  neicfhbour>^)  are  vnahle  to  make  fire  for  themselves 
by  the  usual  process  (►f  the  wooden  drill,  or  any  other  means.  The  tradition 
among  the  forest  negroes  to  the  north  is  that  several  centuries  ago,  when 
their  ancestors  penetrated  into  the  great  forest,  the  l)warfs  were  without 
the  use  of  fire,  and  ate  their  food  raw.  Nowadays  (it  is  said)  the  "  wild '* 
Dwarfs,  when  requiring  to  renew  tlieir  fires,  obtain  smouldering  brands  from 
their  nearest  neighliours  among  the  agricultural  negroes,  or  steal  the  same 
from  plantation  fires.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  the  Pygmies 
and  other  earlv  forms  of  man  mav  have  known  and  used  fire  in  these 
tropical  forest-lands  before  they  learnt  to  make  it  for  themselves.  On  an 
average,  I  should  say,  lightning  sets  fire  to  dry  stumps  and  branches,  or 
to  huts,  about  three  times  a  year  in  every  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate* 
Fire  thus  descending  from  heaven  may  si)read  wherever  there  is  fuel  to 
meet  it.  In  savannah  regions  bush  fires  may  thus  be  started.  Man  would 
first  be  attracted  to  the  wake  of  the  blaze  bv  the  roasted  remains  of 
lizards,  snakes,  locusts,  rats,  and  other  small  or  large  mammals  surprised 
by  the  conflagration.  PVom  this  source  he  might  learn  to  perpetuate  fire 
for  his  own  sake  long  before  the  chipping  of  flints  over  moss  or  the  earliest 
attem])ts  at  boring  holes  with  pointed  sticks  gave  him  a  clue  to  the 
manufacture  of  flame. 

Some   Pygmies   dwelling   near   the   Semliki  River   are   apparently   now 
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able  to  shape  iron  implements  and  weapons,  though  from  all  accounts 
they  seem  unable  themselves  to  amelt  iron.  They  obtain  the  pig-metal 
from  tbeir  bigger  neighbours  by  negotiation,  and  then  forge  it  into  the 
reijiiired  form.-i.'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Dwarf  tribes 
in  the  very  fur  interior  of  the  forest  do  not  even  use  iron,  but  entirely 
eonhne  themselves  to  weajions  and  implements  made  of  sharpened  wood, 
reeds,  or  palm  shred?.  It  is  also  probable  that  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  now  use  iron  for  tbeir  axes,  knives,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads,  the  use 
of  this  metal  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  that  all  the  Pygmies  of  the 
Congo  Forest  until  a  few  hundred  years  ago  (when  they  were  forced  more 


P 


into  contact  with  the  bigger  agricultural  negroes  fruin  the  north  and  south 
through  the  invasion  of  the  Congo  Forest)  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  yet  found  amongst  them  any  trace 
of  stone  or  flint  implements. 

Their  /tottaes  are  curious  little  sitructures  not  more  than  three  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  roughly  circular  in  shajie.  These  huts  are  made  by  planting 
the  lower  ends  of  long,  flexible  branches  into  the  soil,  bending  over  the 
withe   or   branch   until  its   upper  point  is  also   thrust   into  the  soil,  thus 

*  This  is  what  the  PygniieB  tell  ma ;  but  Dr.  StuUImaiin,  who  has  carefully  observed 
thciii,  denies  that  they  use  a.  forge  in  auy  way.  He  says  they  purchase  their  iron  arrow- 
heads and  knives  from  their  neighbours,  the  agricultural  forest  Negroes. 
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describing  a  flattened  semi-circle.  At  the  top  or  apex  of  the  hut  these 
witlies  of  the  framework  cross,  one  another,  or  occasionally  (he  withes  may 
be  bent  over,  the  one  (;arallel  to  (he  other,  thus  forming  a  somewhat  ohlong 


tunneh  Hut  (he  roimil  hut  is  tlic  riKiimouer  r.lmpe.  'Withes,  reccl  stalks, 
or  thin  hraiii-hc>-  are  fastened  hori/mitallv  agaiiii-t  the  ciivular  framework 
to  receive  the  ihali-ii,  which  i-  eouijioseil  of  (]uaiitities  of  large  leaves, 
|iriiiri|ially  the  h-aves  of  a  /ini;iheriieeous  plant  {I'hrynin-ni!)  allied  to  the 
liiuiaua.  Snnetiiiies  these  heaves  may  be  affixed  in  circles  by  bending  liack 
(he  lower  third  of  the  leaf  over  (iie  hori/onlal  withes,  and  pinning  the 
folded  leal'  by  woudeii  splinters,  thus  ionuing  a  rongh  ■■tiling"  of  over- 
lapping leaves.  In  any  c-aM'  the  I'ygmy  has  only  got  to  (brow  on  enough 
leaves  over  his  roof  to  ensure  a  fair  protection  within  from  the  tropical  rains. 
A  small  hole  tn-ar  the  Initlom  is  lefl  luieovered,  and  through  this  the  Pygmy 
crawls  ou  all  fonrs.  Theii'  is  n.-iially  one  hut  to  I'aeh  grown-up  person,  man 
or  woman,  thongh  husband  and  wife  will  rometimes  share  the  same  hut. 
Tiny  lillle   huts  are 'usually  niaile   li.r  each  weaned  ciiild. 

Their  iniinlal  iiiKlrmiiciih  ajipear  (o  consist  mainly  of  small  drums  made 
of  set'tions  of  hollowed  tree-trunk  c-tivered  with  lixard  or  antelope  skin. 
They  also,  however,  have  (runipets  inaiie  from  the  horns  of  antelopes  or  (he 
tnsks  of  small  elephants.  \Vhere  they  dwell  near  tril>es  of  superior  culture, 
they  like  to  lx>rrow  or  obtain  stringed  bows  or  other  stringed  instruments, 
wliicli  they  twang  with  great  gusto.  As  the  Dwarfs  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  twisting  fibres  or  gui  into  string,  (heir  own  l.iows  are  not  suited  to 
be  musical  instruments,  becau>e  they  are  fitted  with  long  strips  of  the  rind 
of  the  midribs. of  palm  fronds  instead  of  gut  or  string. 
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This  little  jieople  is  evidently  innately  muaieal,  although  bo  uninventive 
as  regards  instruments.  They  have  rpaiiy  different  songs,  some  of 
wliich  have  a  melody  obvious  even  to  European  ears,  a  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  a  solo  part  and  a  chorus.  The  men's  voices  are  alto,  or  a  high 
tenor  :  the  little  women  sing  in  the  shrillest  soprano.  The  men  often 
hum  a  tune  with  tiieir  closed  lips  in  accompaniment  to  one  of  their  number 
who  Ih  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  They  sometimes  prefer  to  give  musical 
performances  seated  (as  in  the  illustration,  where  they  have  borrowed 
instruments  from  our  camp),  two  or  three  thumping  drums,  all  singing, 
and  most  of  them  accompanying  the  song  with  the  drollest  movements  of 
the  head,  arms,  and  body.  They  will,  in  fact,  "dance"  sitting  down, 
rolling  their  heads,  striking  the  ground  with  their  ellraw.s  or  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  twitching  and  wagging  their  ronntl  bellies  and  rocking  their 
whole  body  backwards  and  forwards,  and  all  with  an  irresistible  rhythm  and 
bright-eyed  merriment.  Their  upright  dances  are  also  full  of  variety. 
differing  thus  from  the  dull  monotony  of  movement  which  characterises 
most  Megro  dancing.  Oo  these  occasions  their  gestures  are  almost  graceful 
(in  some  dances)  and  "  stagey,"  iiTesistibly  recalling  (in  unconscious  jmrody) 
the    marionette     action   and   affected    poses    of   the    short-kilted,  brawny- 


I 

limbed 
«t  the  ' 
grossly 


Italian  ballet-dancers  stil!  to  be  found  wearying  I^ndon  audiences 
Opera  and  in  Leicester  Square.     One  at  least  of  the  Dwarf  dances  ie 

ndecent    in   what  it   simulates,    although  it  is    danced    reverently 
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and -as  if  tbe  origioal  moli'f  bad  been  forgotten  nnd  the  gestures  and 
writhingH  were  merely  traditioiiHl.  Actiialh'  I  never  notk-ed  any  liking  for 
deliberate  indecency  on  tlie  part  of  tbesc  Py^jniies,  wlio  sliould  certainly  be 


described  as  strictly  obserWng  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  perhaps  rnther 
punctiliously.  Amongst  lliemaelves  they  are  said  to  be  very  moral.  Their 
women,  however,  soon  degenerate  into  immorality  when  they  come  into 
contact  with  Sudanese  or  fiwahilis,  But  even  then  they  observe  outward 
deconim  and  assume  an  afifectation  of  priidishnes^s. 

I  lia\'e  referred  already  to  the  agricultural  forest  negroes  who  dwell 
alongside  the  Dwarfs.  Native  traditions,  as  recorded  by  Schweinfurth  and 
Junker  and  other  early  explorers  of  the  ]ialir-al-UIiazal  region  of  the  Congo 
watershed,   would   seem  to  show    that    the    Congo  Dwarfs  were   far   more 
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abundant  and  jwwerfnl  in  former  times,  ami  inhabited  many  regions  along 
the  water-jMirtitg  of  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile,  where  they  are 
no  longer  seen.  The  belief  of  the  present  writer  is,  as  already  expressed, 
that  the  black  Negroes  of  ordinary  stature,  who  entered  Africa  frotn  the 
direction  of  Arabia  after  the  inva^-ion  of  the  continent  by  a  dwarf  yellowish 
Negro  type,  spread  at  first  due  west  from  the  Nile  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  due  south  beyond  the  Nile  sources  down  the  eastern  half 
of  Africa,  being  for  a  long  time  repelled  from  any  south-western  extension 
by  the  dense  forests  of  the  Congo  basin  and  of  that  part  of  the  Nile 
watershed  abutting  tliereon.  The  pressure  of  Hamitic  and  negroiil  races 
from  the  north  and  north-east  forced  in  time  the  big  black  Negroes  to 
advance  into  the  Congo  Forest  from  various  points:  from  Tanganyika  and 
its  northern  Rift  Valley,  westwards  and  north-westwards;  from  tlie  basin 
of  the  Shari  and  the  region  of  the  Bahr-nJ-Ghazal,  southwards  and  south- 
eastwards. 

The  best  distinction  to  draw  between  the  full-sized  agricultural  forest 
negroes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  negroes  on  the  other 
i'i  that  the  f[.>rTner  till  the  f-oU  ;intl  cultivate  fooil  i>liint^,  are  "  a'Ticultiirnl  "; 


and  the  others  are  not.  These  agricultural  negroes  are  of  decidedly  mixed 
s^tock,  some  of  them  showing  traces  of  the  recent  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood, 
side  by  side  with  Pygmy-Prognathous  characteristics;   many  belonging  to 
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the  itantu  stock  (which  is  an  ancient  blend  of  West  African  Negro  and 
Hamite) ;  others  connected  with  the  Mnfibettu  (iMombuttu),  Njam-Xyam, 
and  .Aladi — nil  these,  again,  being  races  variously  comiwged  of  crosses 
between  the  Nilotic  and  West  African  Negix)es,  dashed  with  Hamite  and 
Nnhian.  In  lungungo  the  forest  Negroes  of  the  I'gaiida  lx)rderland  and 
the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Congo  Free  State  belong  to  two  unclassified 
groujis  (lA-nilu  and  .Moinbi) — (luigiics  very  distantly  allied  to  Mailbettu 
and  Madi — and  to  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  Biintu  language  family,  the 
Kiliiiii  section   and  (lie    l,i!iuku   (ilivideil    into   two  very  distinct   dialect^ 


ULes  of   the  tribes  of  forest 

l-Kxnr    and    Bamkuba   (or 

heir  dift'erent  cognomens  of 

llabusese,  Basinda,  etc. :   and 


KuanibariTjd  Lihvanmna.  or  Liluiku).  TIk 
Negroes  coming  under  this  [lurview  arc 
AluiEiA);  tiio  liAinHA  (linglilra,  Bii\irii),  wl 
Basongora,  Jiadunibo,  Baiiilf-saniii,  Handusui 
the  liAAMiiA.  with  the  allied  liiihnku  (Babvannnia). 

1"be  Ia'ihIu  form  a  distinct  group  somewlmt  by  themselves,  and  so  do 
the  Bambuba."  The  hii-t-named  arc  closely  connected  in  origin  with  the 
Momfu  trilie  which  dwell  about  the  northern  sources  of  the  Welle. 
Linguistically    speaking,    1    have    not    as    yet    been    able    to    trace    marked 

*  ( )r  iM-Thaps  more  projicrly  the  "  i[buba."  "  Ba- ''  is  the  tilural  prefix  of  their  Bantu 
neighbours. 
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affinities  between  the  Leiidii  anrf  the  M'buba  languages  and  any  other 
well-known  grouji  of  African  tongues.  On  the  whole,  jierhaps,  they  are 
more  connected  with  the  Madi  group  than  any  other.  Physically  si^eaking, 
both  tribes  offer  some  diversity  of  type.  Amongst  the  Lendu  one 
occasionally  sees  individuals  with  almost  Hamitic  physiognomy,  due,  no 
doubt,'  to  mixture  with  the  Banyoro  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Albert 
NyanzR.  Others,  again,  among  the  Lendu  offer  a  physical  tyjje  resembling 
the  Pygmies  and  the  Banande.  There  is  considerable  correspondence  in 
body  measureiiifiits  hetwfi-a  tlic  LciiiJu  people  iiiid  llie  I'ygtiiy-Prognathous 


I  he    Le 


du 


are  more  pleasing  (han  among  the  other  forest  tribes.  The  I^ndu  inhabit 
the  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Albert. 
This  country  is  mainly  grassy  upland,  hut  part  of  it  where  the  land  slopes 
towards  the  Congo  basin  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  and  in  many  of  their 
affinities,  physical  and  ethnological,  the  I-endu  are  more  olosely  allied  to 
the  forest  tribes  than  to  tlie  people  of  the  Kile  Vjilley.  Their  neighbours 
in  this  direction  are  the  Alnlu,  or  Aluru,  who  will  be  treated  of  in  that 
section  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  Nilotic  Negroes.  To  the  south  the 
I*ndu  go  by  the  name  of  "  Lega,"  or  "  Balega."  Why  this  name  should  be 
given  to  or  assumed  by  them  in  the  Upper  Semliki  Valley  I  have  not  teen 
able  to  ascertain.     It  is  the  name  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  BantU'S[jeaking 
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I^^BHHiHi 

jieople  who  dwell  to  the 
north-west  of  the  north 

IclSr^^l 

end   of    Tanganyika,   in 
that   part    of   Ibe  Congo 
Forest  which  Ilea  to  the 

^^^^^  ^Er        ^^B 

west   of   the   Ruanda 

country,      PoBsihly     the 

^^p            ..ST           *^^^M 

real   Balega  once  hailed 

in   one   of  their  migra- 
lions  at    the   south   end 

of    Lake    Albert,  and    a 

^^H>            Rc^^ 

remnant  of  them  which 

H^/jf^^-— j^^ 

was    conquered    by    the 
invading  Lendu  has  per- 
jjetuated  il  s  name  though 
it   has  lost  the  nse  of  a 
Uantu    language.      The 
Lendu    as   a   race    have 
come     into    rather   pro- 

minent     notice     lately, 
Ix'cau:*  they  became  to 
a  gl'eat  eslent  enslaved 
by  ihe  soldiers  of  Emin 
I'asha's  Equatorial    Pro- 
vince     when      these 
Sudanese  were  driven  bv 
the  Madliist  invasion  of 

Ihe    equatorial    Nile    re- 
gions to  lake  refuge  in 

-'    \... 

the    wild     countries    to 

thi'  west  of  I^ke  Albert ; 

and  when  the  Sudanese 

3.3.    .w.KM...  .„  m;..  n..M  «.r„,.».,sT.,„.s.,<uH.  i.KK       were     transferred    to 

AiEiKMT                                             Uganda    by    Captain 

I.ugard     they      brought 

■with  them  hundreds  of  I^ndu  followers,  who  now  form  thriving  colonies 

at  Meogo  and  Entebbe. 

Like   almost   all   races   in    this   part    of  Africa,  the    migration    of    the 

] 

Lendu   has   been    more  or  less  from   north    to  south,      Emin   Pasha   used 

to  express  the   opinion   that   the   I^endu   had   come   from   the   north-east. 

and   were   the   original   inhabitants  of   I'nvoro,   having   been   ejected  from 
that  country   and   driven   beyond   the    Albert   Nyanza   by   the   subsequent 

L 

i 

i 
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invasions  of  Nilotic  Negroes,  Bahiina  (Gala),  and  Bantu.  But  the 
general  tradition  among  the  Lendu  themselves  is  that  they  came  from 
the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  were  forced  by  other 
tribes  pressing  on  them  from  the  north  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
l»lateau  countries  to  (he  west  of  Lake  Albert.  Here  they  found  the 
Dwarfs  (as  already  related)  exist inir  in  numbers.  Thev  drove  the  Dwarfs 
out  of  the  grass  country  of  the  high  plateau,  and  then,  again,  being 
attacked  by  the  Ahiru  and  the  Baiiyoro,  the  Lendu  were  forced  to  enter 
the  forest,  which  to  a  great  (^xtent  they  inhabit  at  the  present  day, 
living  ill  fairly  amicable  relations  with  the  Pygmies,  the  Mbuba,  and  the 
Kant u- speaking  forest   folk. 

1  have  already  stated  that  examples  of  the  so-called  Lendu  are  of  a 
distinctly  superior  phy>ical  tyjie,  with  almost  Hamitic  features,  and  I 
attribute  this  to  iningliiig  with  or  receiving  settlcTs  from  I'nyoro  and  the 
Nile  countries.  lUit  a>  regards  t he  bulk  of  the  Lendu  jiopulat ion,  both  Dr. 
Stuhlniann  and  Dr.  Shrubsall  (who  has  contributed  a  most  valuable  analysis 
of  niv  anthroiionielrical  oiiscrvations)  considered  that  they  showed  distinct 
signs  of  affinity  to  the  Pygniy-Vrognathous  type.  No  doubt  the  explanation 
is  that  some  ordinary  race  of  Sudanese  Negroes  came  down  from  the  north 
and  mingled  so  much  with  the  Dygmies,  whom  tlu^y  superseded,  as  to 
absorb  manv  of  their  ijlivsit-al  characteristics.  Dr.  Shrubsall  classes  the 
Lendu  with  the  l*ygmy  grou])  as  regards  some  of  the  measurements  of  the 
head  and  body.  The  jJt//sic(f[  ('l/drdcfrrl^sllcs  of  this  type  of  J^endu  are 
shared  by  many  of  the  I'aamha,  Hahnku,  and  Habira  people  of  the  forest 
borderland,  though  all  these  three  tribes  speak  Bantu  languages.  They 
mav  be  describeil  briefly  as  a  great  want  of  projiortion  between  the  mass 
of  the  body,  and  the  short,  feeble  legs  which  supjjort  it.  Were  not  my 
j)liotographs  there  to  atte>t  the  i>rot)f,  it  would  be  thought,  if  they  were 
drawings,  that  the  artist  had  in  serious  error  attributed  lindis  to  the  torso 
which  were  tliret*  times  too  small.  'i'he  arms  are  long,  the  face  is  net 
generally  so  simian  in  ajjpearauce  as  among  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  group, 
yet  the  nose,  by  its  broad  tip  and  large  raised  wings,  often  shows  affinity 
with  the  forest  Dwarfs.  TIh*  colour  of  the  skin  is  usually  a  dirty  chocolate- 
brown.  The  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  possible,  and  its  length  is  added 
to  by  the  addition  of  string,  so  that  the  face  is  often  surrounded  by  a  mop 
of  little  plaits,  which  an^  loaded  with  greese,  clay,  or  red  camwood.  There  is 
a  scrubby  beard  on  the  face  of  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  and  upwards. 
Most  of  the  Lendu  young  men,  like  all  the  fon^A  folk  round  them,  bore  the 
upper  lip  with  from  two  to  eight  holes.  Into  these  holes  are  thrust  rounded 
jjencils  of  quart/  or  sections  of  the  stems  of  reeds,  or  small  brass  rings  may 
))ass  completely  through  the  ui)per  lip.  The  Pygmies  also  have  their  lips 
bored  in  this  fashion,  and  sometimes  stick   small   flowers  into  the    holes. 
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The  men  practise  circumcision,  but  tliey  are  not  given  to  knocking  out 
any  of  their  front  teeth,  which  is  such  a  \vides[)read  custom  in  varying 
degrees  amongst  the  Nile  Negroes  and  some  of  the  adjoining  Hantu  tribes. 
As  regards  clothing,  the  women  often  go  perfectly  naked,  and  at  most, 
even  on  the  confines  of  civilisation,  wear  a  small  bunch  of  leaves  tucked 
into  a  girdle.  The  men  do  not  generally  affect  complete  nudity,  and  are 
seldom  seen  without  at  any  rate  a  small  piece  of  bark-cloth,  which  is 
passed  through  their  string  girdle  in  front  and  brought  back  between 
the  legs  to  the  string  girdle  at  the  back.  Mantles  of  monkey  skin 
are  often  added,  especially  on  the  lofty  regions,  where  the  climate  can 
become  at  times  very  cold.  A  string  to  which  amulets  or  little  medicine- 
horns  are  attached  is  worn  bv  everv  man. 

The  huts  of  the  Lendu  seem  more  to  resemble  those  of  the  Aluru  and 
Nile  people  than  the  dwellings  of  the  forest  folk  in  that  the  thatch  is 
generally  of  grass  and  disposed  in  overlapping  rings  like  flounces.  The 
doorway,  however,  is  j)rolonged  into  a  porch,  a  condition  very  characteristic 
of  the  huts  in  the  forest.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  middle,  there  is  one 
bedstead  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  hut  op[»osite  the  doorway,  and  generally 
another  bedstead  (for  a  wife)  inside  a  little  enclosure  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  reed  screen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  interior.  The  Lendu  do  not 
ap];)ear  to  be  cannibals.  Their  food  consists  of  grain  (maize  and  sorghum), 
beun.«<,  collocasia  arums,  and  various  kinds  of  sj)inach  grown  in  their 
plantations,  of  bananas  (when  they  live  near  the  forest),  and  of  the 
produce  of  their  herds  of  goats,  sheej),  and  cattle.  As  regards  domestic 
aninialSj  a  few  of  the  Lendu  far  away  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  still  possess 
cattle  (it  is  said).  Those  dwelling  in  the  forest  keej)  none,  and  those 
anvwhere  near  the  Semliki  Vallev  or  the  shores  of  Lake  Albert  have  lost 
their  cattle  at  the  hands  of  the  Banyoro.  They  keej)  goats,  often  of  a 
long-haired  variety,  sheep,  and  fowls,  besides  pariah  dogs,  which  they  use 
in  hunting.  Slain  animals  are  roughly  cut  up,  and  large  pieces  of  flesh 
with  the  hair  still  adhering  to  the  skin  are  roasted  over  the  lire.  The  Lendu 
are  fond  of  hunting. 

They  are  adroit  in  basket-making  <nid  mat-ivcavin</.     They  plait  baskets 

in  such  large  quantities  that  they  use  them  as  articles  of  barter  with  other 

Taces  less  well    supplied.     They    make   pottery    which   resembles  somewhat 

<jlosely  the  types  found  in  I'ganda  and  in  the  Nile  Province.     Their  musical 

:instruments  are  also  very  similar  to  those  of  l^ganda,  and   have  the  same 

^Drigin — namely,  from  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile.     Dr.  Stuhlmann  in 

liis  notes  on  these  people  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonious 

'^J^ay  in  which  the  huts  are  built,  the  men  undertaking  definite  j)ortions  of 

t^he  work  and  the  women  the  rest.     Stuhlmann  states  that  when  a  house 

is*  built  it  is  the  husband  who  must  first  introduce  Are. 

VOL.   II.  G 
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As  regards  the  union  of  the  sexes,  it  would  appear  as  though  among 
the  Lendu  there  was  a  certain  freedom  of  intercourse  among  the  young 
men  and  young  women  before  marriage.  When  a  young  man  is  satisfied 
that  a  girl  with  whom  he  has  had  intercourse  would  suit  him  as  a  wife, 
he  makes  a  formal  demand  for  her,  accompanying  it  by  a  gift  of  hoes  and 
goats  to  the  girl's  father.  The  latter  almost  invariably  consents,  and  the 
marriage  then  takes  place  amidst  much  drinking  of  beer  and  eating  of 
flesh.  The  young  couple,  once  the  bride  has  been  brought  to  the  home 
of  the  husband's  parents,  must  remain  in  their  hut  and  its  adjoining 
courtyard  for  a  period  of  a  month.  After  the  married  pair  have  entered 
into  their  house,  before  the  husband  consummates  the  marriage  he  must 
first  sacrifice  a  fowl  to  the  ancestor  spirit  of  the  village. 

At  a  biHh  no  men  are  allowed  to  go  near  the  hut  where  the  woman  is 
about  to  be  delivered  except  the  husband  and,  j)erhaps,  the  witch  doctor, 
and  only  then  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  parturition.  These 
are  not  allowed  to  help  in  the  delivery  unless  there  are  complications, 
but  the  witch  doctor  makes  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  anoints  the  woman's 
forehead  with  the  blood.  The  woman  is  usually  delivered  in  a  kneeling 
position,  with  the  body  bowed  horizontally.  After  birth  tlie  cliild  is  washed 
with  warm  water  and  laid  on  large  fresh  green  leaves  by  the  side  of  the 
mother.  Should  it  be  silent  after  birth  and  not  erv,  it  is  taken  as  a  bad 
sign.  It  is  laid  between  two  sheets  of  bark-cloth  and  a  bell  is  rung  over  it 
imtil  the  child  utters  its  first  cry.  During  ten  days  the  mother  and  child 
must  remain  quiet  in  the  house,  and  during  this  period  the  woman  is 
forbidden  by  custom  to  set  her  hair  in  order.  Also  during  these  ten  days 
no  live  brands  or  glowing  charcoal  must  be  taken  out  of  the  house  or  into 
it.  On  the  tenth  day  the  woman  makes  some  kind  of  a  toilet  and  seats 
herself  in  the  doorway  with  the  child  on  her  knee,  so  that  its  naming  may 
take  place.  At  this  juncture  the  father,  accompanied  by  the  men  of  the 
village  and  by  the  grandparents,  if  tliere  are  any,  comes  up  to  the  woman, 
-and,  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  places  a  little  bow  and  arrows  and  a  knife  in  his 
iiand.  While  he  is  doing  this,  the  grandfather,  if  the  child  be  a  boy,  gives 
it  a  name.  If  it  is  a  girl,  it  is  named  by  the  mother's  mother,  the  name 
f  a  boy  being  given  in  like  manner  by  the  father's  father.  Names  are 
enerally  chosen  to  illustrate  some  peculiarity  or  characteristic  of  the 
hild  or  of  its  parents.  Feasting  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  meal  on  the 
J"3art  of  acquaintances  and  relations  takes  place  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
^  lie  child's  birth.  The  people  invited  bring  mo.st  of  their  own  provisions 
A^ith  them  already  prepared,  and  the  guests  either  eat  in  the  hut  where  the 
<?liild  was  born  or  in  the  adjoining  houses  of  neighbours.  The  day  passes 
veith  song  and  dance,  and  in  the  evening  the  father  takes  the  child  and 
•exhibits  it   to  the  more  important  guests,  asking  them   earnestly  whether 
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they  lliink  it  reseuitiles 
liira  and  if  it  is  reall^' 
his  child. 

Curiously  enough,  the 
Lendu  ehildreti  are 
ypldom  seen  running 
naked,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  the  furrouHd- 
itig  races,  where  whatever 
degree  of  clothing  may 
be  worn  by  adults, 
children  nlmoi^t  to  the 
age  of  puberty  usually 
go  naked.  Circ\i.'ntci»um 
iiinongst  the  Lendu  takes 
place  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years 
without  any  S|)ccial  feast 
or  ceremony.  The  opera- 
tion  is  never  carried  out 
ill  the  village,  but  in  a 
cop>e  or  wood  or  in  Ligli 
gra-i^.  The  part  re- 
moved 1*  carefully  buried 
in  the  ground,  aud  the 
hoy  mUfit  remain  away 
from  the  village  until 
the  wound  ha.*  heated. 

As  regard:-  hu  rial  cfDf- 
■moK(B«,ifthe  dead  person 
is  of  imjWrtance  or  a 
chief,  his  successor — his  son,  or,  in  the  absence  of  children,  a  brother — 
conducts  the  ceremonies.  In  the  dead  roan's  hut  a  large  grave  is  dug,  one 
end  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  tunnel  under  the  Hoor  of  the  hut.  Into 
this  tunnel  the  corpse,  which  has  been  wound  up  into  a  sitting  position 
with  many  folds  of  liark-cloth  and  fresh  skins,  is  laid  on  a  beti  of  skins. 
The  grave  is  then  filled  up,  and  a  feast  of  beer  and  Hesb  takes  place. 
The  hut  in  which  the  personage  of  importance  is  buried — sometimes  the 
whole  village  in  which  he  dwelt — is  abandoned  after  the  burial  ceremonies. 
Ti;e  common  people  are  buried  in  much  the  same  way,  but  without,  perhaps, 
such  elaborate  swathing  in  bark-cloth.  Those  who  are  denounced  by  the 
witch  doctors  as  unauthoniied  sorcerers  in  their  lifetime,  if   dead  or  after 
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being  executed    for   llieir   siip]j<jsfcl    ciirnes,  itre  lUrowii   into   Ihe   busli  and 
left  un buried. 

The  I^nda  have  no  very  clearly  marked  religion,  though  they  have  a 
distinet  anceator-v^orekip,  and  are  accustomed  to  remember  the  dead  by 
placing  roughly  carved  wooden  dolls  (supposed  to  reprejient  the  deceased 
persous)  in  the  abandoned  Imt  where  the  dead  lie  buried.  They  have  many 
doctors  in   white  and  black  magic  of  both  sexes,  and  firmly  believe  that 


certain  people  possess  the  power  of  making  rain.     The  rain-maker  is  either 

«i  chief  or  almost  invariably  becomes  one, 

Much    of    the    foregoing    nummary    of    the    indnslries,    customs,    and 

fcelief  of  the  Lendu  may  be  applied  without  variation  to  the  other  forest 
^agricultural  Negroes,  such  as  the  Babira  stock,  the  Baamba  and  Bahuku, 
**nd  the  non-Bantu  Mbuba.  The  Mhuba,  in  fact,  except  in  language, 
»-fsemble  the  I>endu  very  closely,  thougb  in  jihysique  they  are  taller 
*«.nd  belter-looking.  The  houses  of  the  Bambuha  and  most  of  the 
i^ntu-sjieaking  forest  tribes  of  the   Semliki   and    Itnri   forests   are   some- 

^what   the   same   shape   as  the  houses   of  the  Lendu   On  that   they   have  a 
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distinct  i)orch),  but  are  thatched  quite  diflferently  in  a  uniform  descent 
of  grass,  and  without  those  "flounces"  so  characteristic  of  the  huts  of 
tlie  Nile  countries  from  the  north-west  coast  of  I-»ake  Albert  to  Khartum, 
Abyssinia,  and   Kordofan. 

The  Mbuba  and  the  Bantu-speaking  Negroes  of  the  Congo  Forest   from 
the  Semliki  Vallev  to  the  I'pper  Congo  are  all  circumcised.     The  Mbuba 
generally  leave  their  teeth  niiniutHate'l.     (hi  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the 
l^abira  peoples  under  their  varying  d<*signations,  and  some  of  the  Baamha, 
file  the  front  teeth  of  the  ui)i)er  jaw  to  sharp  ])oints.     (This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  accoin[«niying  photograpli  of  ]»eo[)l<»  of  the  Congo  Forest.     The  people 
in  this  illu>tration  come  from  the  extreme  Upper  Congo  at  some  distance 
from  the  Uganda  frontier,  but   in   many  respects  they  are  akin  in  race  to 
the  Habira).     The  l>ambui)a,  who  an*  closely  related  to  the  Momfu  farther 
in  the  interior,  often  piercr  the  tijtj}er  llj/  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done 
by  the   Dwarfs,   tlie    Baamba,  and   some  of  the    Babira,  but   the   Bambulia 
have  a   rather    jieculiar  hook    of  iron   which   they  insert    into   these  holes. 
Tlie    Hahuku   and    Haamba,  wlio    livt*   alongside   the    Bambuba,  pierce  the 
upper   lip   and    in-ert    a    numlier   of   iron    or   brass   rings.      Otherwise   the 
Bambuba  do  very-«little  in  the  way  of  scarring  or  "ornamenting"  the  body. 
The  Babira,  who  dwell  to  the  north-west  of  the  Semliki  bevond  the  Bambuba, 
have  a  curious  })ractice  in  the  women  which  recalls  the  li]tj-7*ing  of  Nyasaland 
and  the   Zamiu^zi,   the   "  ];elele/'      Th(»  women  })ierce  the    up{)er    lip  with 
one  hole,  in  which   thev  insert  a  button  of  wood  until  the  hole  is  widened 
to  admit    of  a   large   wooden  di>c  which  stretches  out  the  upi)er  lip  in  a 
stiff  manner  like  a  duck's  bill.     All  these  Bantu-speaking  forest  folk  between 
the    slopes    of    Huwenzori,    the    Semliki,    and    the   Upper.  Congo    practise 
**  cicatrisation''  to  a  remarkable  extent.     In  most  of  these  Central  African 
tribes  there  is  no  "tattooing" — that   is  to  say,  the  skin   is   not   punctured 
and   then  rubbed  with  a  colouring  matter.       Scores  and  weals  of  skin  are 
raised   either    by  burning  or  by  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  introducing  the 
irritating  juice   of  a  plant    into   the  wound.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  large  or  .small   lumps  of  skin.     Sometimes  these 
raised  weals  are  so  small  that   they  produce  almost   the  effect  of  tattooing. 
At  other  times,  as  can   be  seen   by  my  illustrations,  they  are  large  excres- 
cences.    The   ]5abira  pi^ople  of  the   forest  near  the   Semliki  cicatrise  their 
chests   and    stomachs,   but   farther   awav   in    the    forest    towards  the  waters 
of  the  Congo  the  faces  are  hideously  scarred  in  the  manner  illustrated  by 
the  photographs  of  a  man  and  woman  on  p.  555.     All  these  forest  people 
circumcise,  and  none  of  them  go  absolutely  naked.     However  minute  may 
be   the   piece  of    bark-cloth  or  skin  which  hangs  from  the  waist  girdle,  it 
is  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  pudenda.      In    this  respect  they 
differ  markedly  from  the  adjoining  people  of  the  grass-lands  (especially  to 
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the  south-west — ^the  Bakonjo),  wbo  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  their 
covering,  large  or  small,  subserves  purjioses  of  decency. 

None  of  the  forei^t  people  (except  the  Lendu)  keep  cattle.  Goata,  sheep, 
fowls,  and  dogs  are  the  only  domestic  nnimale.  In  their  agriculture,  besidee 
the  hanana  they  cultivate  maize,  sorghum,  beans,  coliocasia,'  pumpkinn, 
and  tobHcco.  Many  of  these  i>eople  are  said  to  indulge  in  cannibali»ni,  but 
the  pmctitje,  if  it  still  exists,  seems  to  be  dying  out.  The  agricultural  forest 
Negroes  make  potterif  and  work  in  iron.  About  their  rfwelUnga  roughly  and 
wmetime!;  grolestjuely  carved  wooden  figures  are  met  with,  similar  to  those 
iilluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  I^ndu.  These  are  even  more  abundant 
among  some  of  the  Babira,  and  approximate  in  many  respects  to  the  West 
*  A  kind  of  uriim. 
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African  fetich,  though  in  nlmost  all  cH-es  their  origin  is  llial  of  aiiceslor- 
worslii])  or  a  remeinhrance  of  dea^l  (lersous— n  leniemhrance  whit-h  ni|ii(1K 
becomes  identified  with  the  individunlity  of  the  dei>aited,  and  so  liecomes 
a  little  god,  to  which  jiravers  may  be  addressed  and  lihations  offered. 

The  dt'uma  met  with  among  these  forest  tribes  are  UKually  of  the  West 
African  tyjie,  that  is  lo  say,  little  more  tban  hollowed  fpctions  of  tree-trunks 
witti  lizard,  goal,  antelope,  or  other  skin  lightly  strained  over  each  end  of 
the  hollow  tuhe.  Their  musical  inst.riirnents  are  rough  lyres  and  mere 
bow-strings,  which  are  played  by  the  iierforiner  holding  one  end  of  the 
string  Iwtween  his  lips  and  drumming  on  it  with  his  fingeiT. 

These  tribes  vary  much  in  ajipearance,  especially  amongst  the  Babira. 
One  meet"  with  types  that  are  low,  degraded,  and  simian  eide  by  side  with 
tall,  nice-looking  Negroes,  though  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  here  of  i-ecent 
Haraitic  immigration  or  mixture.  In  many  individuals  amongst  these  tribes 
the  long-bodied,  short-legged  ty|)e  already  described  in  relation  to  the  l.endu 
apiieara  as  though  it  had  been  at  one  time  a  distinct  race  that  had  inhabited 
this  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Congo  Forest.  This  short-legged  tyjie  I 
should  identify  with  the  ape-like  Negroes  described  at  tlie  commencement 
of  this  thapter.  The  forest,  presumably,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Pygmies 
and  this  prognathous,  bandy-legged  type  of  Negro,  Then,  at  a  not  very 
distant  period,  it  waa  invaded  frora  the  north  by  Bantu  races  and  other 
Negroes  of  more  pleasing  appearance  allied  lo  the  Nyam-Nyatn  and  Nilotic 
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groUY's.  These  have  row  absorbed  ■  air 
exoept  the  Pygmies,  nnri  have  ini]iosed 
more  or  less  degraded  Hantii  dialects,  ai 
and  the  Mbulia-Momfu,  of  uncertain  al 
the  same  stoek  as  the  Madi  in  the  weslei 


lor't  all  the  antecedent  iKijmlation 
oil  the  mass  of  the  forest  people 
id  two  other  language^,  the  Lendu 
Bnitiea,  but  jmssihlv  derived  from 
Nile  basin. 


liKlMAHKS   (IN   THK   SKELETON    OF   A   BAMHUTE    I'YG.MV    YUOM 

THE   SEMLIKI    FORKesT.    UGANDA   BOUDEKI.ANI). 

By   KUASK   v.   SiHBUBtiALU   M.B..   M.ii.t'.R. 


The  nkelelon  of  the  Baiubute  Pygmy  from  the  forest  ki 
Uganda  Proteptorate 
and  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  of  great  in- 
terest owing  to  the 
jiaucity  of  08teolo- 
gicftl  material  from 
that  diBtriet.  I'p  to 
the  jiresent  our  in- 
formation is  chieHj- 
based  on  two  Akka 
skeletons  sent  to  the 
Britifth  Museum  by 
l>r.  Kraiii  I'aaha  in 
1888,  and  fidly  de- 
scribed by  the  late 
Sir  William  Flower 
in  the  JininvU  uf 
the  AntkrojxdinjicaJ 
IiuHtuff,  rol.  xviii. 
These  skeletons  were 
unfortunately  im- 
perfect, whereas  that 
recently  iiresented  to 
the  Musewm  by  Hir 
H.  H.  Johnston  is 
[iraelically  perfect, 
a  few  small  Iwties 
of  the  hands  and 
feet  alone  being 
nii:ising.  Though  the 
Hambute  skeleton 
differs  in  some  de- 
icree  from  the  Akkaa. 
i[  is  beet  stndicd  in 
relntiou  to  the  for- 
mer specimens,  the 
details  of  which  are 


n  the  froiilicr  bet\n 
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entirely  derived  from  l^feaaor  Flower's  above-mentioned  oonmraniDatioD.  Tha 
skeleton  now  under  consideration  is  that  of  a  fully  grown  adult  All  the  teedi  ave 
cut,  but  not  w<»m  down ;  the  ocdpito-sphenoidal  suture  is  closed,  while  the  coronal, 
sagittal,  and  lambdoid  sutures  are  still  open.  All  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bonea 
are  fully  united  to  the  shaft,  so  that,  judging  from  the  standards  of  other  raoes^  tUa 
individual  mu»t  have  exceeded  twenty-five  years,  but  not  yet  have  attained  to  forty 
years  of  age. 

BkulL— The  skull  is  small  and  slight ;  but,  though  it  presents  many  characters 
of  inferiority,  is  not  infantile  in  a))poarance.  The  glabella  and  superciliary  ridgea 
are  fairly  prominent,  the  lineae  temporales  and  other  muscular  attachments  well 
marked,  yet  not  extreme.  Seen  from  above,  the  cranium  is  oval  in  outline,  the 
zygomatic  arches  just  viHible,  and  the  parietal  eminences  prominent  The  frontal 
eminences  have  fused  across  the  middle  line,  though  the  forehead  has  not  quite  the 
bulbous  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  Negro.  There  is  some  thickening  of  the 
bone  along  the  line  of  the  former  inetopic  suture.  The  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures 
are  sim])le,  the  lambdoid  is  more  complicated,  and  there  are  warmian  bones  both  in 
the  course  of  this  suture  and  at  the  asterion  or  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Seen  in  profile,  the  chief  features  noticed  are  prognathism,  a  fair  degree  of 
prominence  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  the 
ill-filled  character  of  the  cranium,  es]>ecially  of  the  temporal  fossa,  giving  rise  to  the 
condition  known  as  stenocrotaphy.  The  small  size  of  the  mastoid  processes^  together 
with  prominent  posterior,  tera]>oral,  and  postglenoid  ridges,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  mastoid  bone  ap))ears  (lee))ly  channelled,  are  features  common  to  this  skull 
and  those  of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  The  occiput  is  ovoid,  and  the  conceptaeuls 
cerebelli  full,  so  that  the  skull  rests  upon  them  when  placed  upon  a  plane  surfaea. 
The  sagittal  curve  i)asses  upwards  from  the  nasion  over  a  moderately  develqied 
glabella,  then  rises  nearly  vertically  over  the  anterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone,  bends 
gently  round  to  the  bregma,  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  along  the  anterior  half  <rf 
the  parietal  bone.  Behind  this  point  the  curve  slopes  downwards  and  backwards, 
being  distinctly  flattened  in  the  region  of  the  obelion.  The  occipital  region  is  prominent 
and  ovoid,  the  inion  and  occipital  curved  lines  clear  but  slight,  and  the  whole  bone 
smooth  and  not  greatly  roughened  by  muscular  attachments.  The  percentage  distri- 
bution of  the  coni))oneuts  of  this  curve  (the  total  curve  =  100)  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  compared  with  the  average  distribution  in  other  and  possibly  allied  races : — 


Frontal. 

1 
Parietal.     < 

OodPITAI.. 

;    Bambute 

a">7 

32-9 

31-4 

Maiibettu 

340 

34-3 

31-2 

Akka,  (J 

34-6 

32'3 

33-1 

Bushmen,  cf  • 

35-2 

34-0 

ao-8 

Bantu,  cf 

34*9 

34-4 

30-7 

The  cranial  capacity,  1400  c.c,  is  moderate,  approximately  that  of  the  Maiibetto, 
but  more  than  that  of  the  other  Pygmy  races. 

Bushmen 1330  1200 

Akkas 1100  1070 

Andamanese 1240  1130 
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The  cephalic  index,  or  the  relation  between  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cranium^ 
is  79*2,  as  compared  with  74*4  in  the  male  and  77'9  in  the  female  Akka.  This  agrees 
with  the  index  78*7  derived  from  measurements  of  living  Bambute,  and  may  serve 
to  indicate  affinity  with  the  short  brachycephalic  peoj)les  of  French  Congo  described 
by  numerous  French  observers.  Some  skulls  of  this  type  were  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Fernand  Vaz  by  Du  Chaillu,  and  were  described  by  the  late 
Professor  Owen  in  an  appendix  to  the  former  author's  narrative.  The  vertical  indices 
are  as  follows  : — 


Bambute 
Akka,  ? 
Bushmen,  cf  • 
Bushmen,  ?  . 


Length-Height. 

Breadth-Height. 

1 

70*2 

1 
887                  ' 

76*1 

977 

70*8 

96-0 

71-2 

1 

91  -4 

1 

The  prognathism,  clearly  indicated  by  the  gnathic  or  alveolar  index  of  Flower 
is  a  feature  in  which  it  resembles  the  Akkas  and  is  widely  separated  from  the 
Bushmen ;  the  latter,  however,  are  also  j)rognathous,  according  to  other  methods 
of  investigation. 


Bambute 107*4 

Akka,  cf 1087 


Bushmen,  (J 101*5 

Bushmen,  ? 99*2 


Akka,  ? 104*3  i   Adamanese,  ^  .        .        .        .     102*0 

Prognathism  seems  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  all  skulls  from  the  Congo  district 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  Negro  tribes. 

Upper  Ubangi 104*6      Ashanti 101*4 

Nyam-Nyam 101*2      Mandingo 100*0 

Manbettu 1067  '  Kaffirs 100*4 

Osyekani  (French  Congo)                .  105*0  Bantu  of  lake  district                       .  100*5 

The  face  is  short,  inclined  to  broadness,  A^ith  malar  bones  less  prominent  than 
might  have  been  expected;  the  naso-malar  index  of  Oldfield  Thomas  is  1116,  as 
compared  with  108  in  the  Akka,  106  in  the  Manbettu,  and  107  in  the  South  Africa 
Bush  race.  Whether  or  no  this  is  a  racial  character  cannot  be  decided  from  one 
specimen,  which  may  be  abnormal  in  this  respect,  but  the  feature  cannot  well  have 
been  derived  from  neighbouring  peoples,  who  present  the  following  average  indices : 
Nyam-Nyam,  106 ;  Bantu  of  the  Upper  Congo,  1068  ;  Bantu  of  the  lake  district,  107*5. 
A  study  of  the  measurements  of  living  Bambute  suggests  that  in  reality  the  face  is 
more  flattened  than  would  appear  from  this  individual. 

The  orbits  are  short  and  broad,  the  index,  82*5,  being  practically  coincident  with 
that  of  the  Akkas.  The  interorbital  space  is  wide  and  flattened,  though  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  met  in  the  Bushmen.  The  nose  is  short  and  broad,  the  aperture  large 
and  pyriform,  the  nasal  spine  poorly  marked,  and  the  maxillary  border  characterised 
by  simian  grooves.  The  nasal  bones  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  there  is  but  little  bridge  to  the  nose.  The  indices  are  contrasted 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Bambute 

.     587 

Busliinaii,  (J   . 

.    60*2 

Akka,  (J . 

.     63*4 

Congo  Bantu,  (J 

.     56-6 

Akka,  ?  . 

.     55-3 

I^ke  district  Bantu 

.     55*2 

Ashanli,  cJ 

.     57*9 

Osyekani,  cf   • 

.     58*3 

This  indicates  that  although  the  nasal  ind^x  is  higher  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  Negro,  yet  in  the  Dwarf  races  it  reaches  an  extreme  which  constitutes  a 
very  definite  racial  character,  brought  <^ut  e(|nally  clearly  by  the  measurements  of 
the  living. 

The  palate  is  long  and  narrow,  the  teeth  large,  both  actually  and  relatively,  to 
the  size  of  the  skull.  The  mandible  is  slight  and  characterised  l>y  shortness  of  the 
condylar  and  coronoid  jnocesses,  shallowness  of  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  the  ]K)inted 
nature  of  the  chin  ;  in  all  of  which  features  the  Ikmbute  resemble  the  Akkas  and 
Bushmen,  but  differ  from  the  Manbettu  and  all  surrounding  Negro  tribes. 

Measurements  of  the  Mandible  in  Millimetres. 


Bicondylar  breadth     .                .        .  1 1  :i 

Maximum  bigonial  breadth        .  80 

Syinphysial  height      ....  32 

Molar  height 23 

Collognon's  index,  71*9  ;  gonio-zygomatic  index,  64  0 


Bigonial  arc 198 

Minimum  height  of  ascending  ramus      42 
Minimum  brea<ith  of  ascending  ramus      40 


PEL  V 18. 
Measurements  in  Millimetres. 

Maximum  breadth  between  the  outer  lins  of  the  iliac  crests 191 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  sjnnes 181 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  interior  iliac  spines 143 

Breadth  between  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines 70 

Breadth  of  ilium  anterior  superior  to  i)osterior  su])erior  sj)ine         .        .        .        .117 

Breadth  of  innominate  bones,  posterior  superior  sj»ine  to  top  of  symphysis  .        .  — 

Height  of  innominatum  from  summit  of  crest  to  lowest  i)art  of  the  tuber  ischii    .  171 

Vertical  diameter  of  obturator  foramen 45 

Transverse  diameter  of  obturator  foramen 27*5 

Anteroposterior  diameter  of  brim  of  pelvis 92 

Transverse  diameter  of  brim  of  pelvis 96 

Length  of  sacrum 101 

lireadth  of  sacrum 91 

Indices, 

Breadth-height  index  (Turner) 89*5 


Breadth-height  index  (Topinard) 
Obturator  index  .... 
Innominate  index 
Pelvic  or  brim  index    . 
Sacral  index         .... 


111-7 
61  1 

a*) -8 
901 


The  pelvis  is  slight,  the  bones  Imt  )KK)rly  marked  with  nniscular  impressions, 
and  the  iliac  erCvSts  loss  sinuous  than  in  the  liigher  races.  The  resemblance  to  the 
l)elvis  of  Akkrts  and  Bushmen  is  close,  but  detailed  comparison  with  the  former  is 
impossi]>le  owing  to  the  difference  in  sex  between  the  individual  specimens  available. 
The  i)elvic  or  brim  index,  9r)*8,  places  the  Bambute  in  the  round,  or  dolichopelvic, 
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group,  in  company  with  the  Bushmen  and  Andamanese  among  Dwarf  races,  and  with 
the  Kaffirs  and  Australian  Negroes  among  the  taller  races.  The  average  pelvic  index 
in  Euroi)ean  male  skeletons  is  80. 

The  breadth-height  indices  (89*5  and  1117)  show  the  great  actual  and  relative 
height  of  the  pelvis  in  the  Bambute,  though  in  this  respect  they  do  not  exceed  the 
Bushman  measured  by  Sir  William  Turner.  In  the  height  of  the  pelvis  the  Dwarf 
races  aj)proach  the  simian  tyjie,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  table  of  indices 
taken  from  Topinard's  "Elements  d'Anthropologie,"  \\  1049:— 

46  Europeans 12fr6 

11  Melanesiaus 1227 

17  African  Negroes 121*3 

20  Anthropoid  apes 10.')*6 

The  sacrum  presents  the  not  uncommon  anatomical  jieculiarity  of  imperfect 
synostosis  of  the  first  with  the  remaining  sacral  vertebne.  Beside  this  there  is  an 
atiditional  element  united  into  the  sacrum  so  that  it  is  composed  of  six  vertebrae 
instead  of  five.  The  index  shows  that  it  falls  into  the  doliehohieric  group  in  company 
with  the  other  Dwarf  races. 

Vertebral  coluiLn. — The  heights  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  as  follows  : — 


1 

Bam 

Bl'TE. 

I 

Akka,  (5 

'  (Fl(.wer). 

No. 

'     Axter: 

OK  8u 

KFACE. 

'I 

1     PosTKuioR  Surface. 

1 

,  'an 

rF.RlOR  SURFAl  K. 

1 
Posterior  Surface. 

I. 

1 

20 

22 

22 

23 

II. 

20 

22 

22 

24 

III. 

' 

20 

1 

21 

23 

2r) 

IV. 

21 

I 

21") 

23 

24 

V. 

21 

1 
1 

17T> 

24 

21 

Total 


102 


104-0 


114 


117 


Index 


102 


102  6 


The  Bambute,  like  the  Akkas,  Bushmen,  and  many  African  Negroes,  fall  into 
the  koilorachic  group  of  Turner,  in  which  the  concavity  of  the  lumbar  curve  is 
directed  forwards  instead  of  backwards,  as  in  the  European. 

Bones  of  the  Limbs.— The  clavicles  are  slender,  short,  and  i>oorly  marked, 
with  the /curve  less  obvious  than  usual.  The  right  clavicle  is  117,  and  the  left  119> 
millimetres  long,  the  claviculo-humeral  indices  being  41*9  and  43*8  respectively.  The 
bones  of  the  arms  and  forearms  are  similarly  small.  The  femora  are  slight,  very 
curved  antero-postenorly  and  markedly  pilastered.  The  angle  between  the  neck  and 
shaft  is  42^    The  lengths  of  the  individual  bones  are  indicated  in  the  table : — 


Hl«HT. 

Left. 

Humerus    . 

•                • 

1    280 

272 

Femur 

Radius 

•                • 

222 

1 

218 

Tibia  . 

Ulna  . 

•                • 

i    230 

1 

232 

Fibula 

RuiitT.  Left. 

387  386 

309  309 

297  298 


604, 
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The  following  indiceB  have  been  calcidated,  and  are  oontmted  wi 
other  races: — 


thoM  of 


Badio-humeral 

Humero-femoral    . 

Tibio-femoral 

Inter-membral  (hume- 
rus and  radius : 
femur  and  tibia) 

The  dimensions  of  the  scapulae  are : — 


1         BAMBim. 

AKKA(Flow«r). 

(HBBfkiy). 

(VBpteiiD. 

<Il"Wi>. 

RlOBT.      Lbtt. 

<r 

> 

79-3      801 

76-2    1  82-9 

79-4 

757 

73-4 

724      70-5 

72t) 

71-9   ! 

69 

— 

7S-9 

79*8      801 

83t)      81-1 

i 

847 

85*8 

881 

• 

721      71*9 

1 

677 

72*9   1 

1 

— 

6M 

Total  length    . 
Subspinous  length 
Breadth    . 
Scapular  iiidex 
Infrasjnnoii^  hulfx 


Right. 

'     111 
91 

87*4 
'     106-6 


111 

91 

96 

86'5 
105-5 


Professor  Flower,  in  the  table  shown  below,  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable 
characters  of  the  Akka  sca]iuhv ;  those  of  the  Bambute  are  still  more  remukaUe : — 
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EUROPKAN'B. 

1 

AndamanebeJ 

1 

Negroes. 

Scapular  index 

6r)*2 

69*8 

717 

Infraspinous  index 

894 

92*7       1 

1009 

1 

Akka. 


80-3 
112-2 


87 
106 


However,  as  has  been  })ointed  out  by  Turner  in  the  Challenger  reportSi  this  indeK 
ahows  great  individual  variation,  and  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  any  eave  large 
aeries  of  observations. 


Humerus 
Kadi  us . 
Femur  . 
Tibia    . 


Proportions  A  a  hording  to  Hekjht.    (Stature  =  100.) 


Akka,  $ 
(Flowei). 

3 

BUSHMKN 

(Iluiuphiy*). 

25 

Nemroes 

(Humphry  •). 

19-5 

25 

EuROPKAm 

(Hmnpfaiy*) 

198 

20-0 

19-5 

157 

15*4 

152 

14-1 

27-5 

27-8 

27-4 

27-5 

223 

23-9 

23-2 

221 

GHiiiPAncn 
(Hiiiiiplii7*)L 


24-4 
22t) 
84-8 
20t) 


Bammttt,  <f. 


Not  yet 
taken. 


*  Humphiy,  "  A  TreRtise  on  the  Human  Skeleton.* 
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From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  the  Bambute  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  Akka  and  the  taller  races,  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
former ;  that  although  these  Dwarf  races  in  some  respects  are  more  simian  in  type 
than  other  Africans,  yet  they  are  essentially  and  entirely  human,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  Negro  than  to  any  other  race. 


Measurements  of  Crania  in  Millimetres. 


RACE  .... 

• 

1 

Bambute 

\           B.M. 

\      1.  8.  9.  1 

Akka 

• 

Ma 

S^bettu. 

Museum  and  Catalogue 
Number  . 

r 
B.  M. 

B.M. 

R.C.S. 

1257b. 

■ "' > 

r.c.s. 
12.57c. 

Sex         .        .        .        . 

cf 

6 

? 

6 

6 

Maximum  glabello-occ 
length 

ipital 

)     i'«    : 

168 

1 

163 

1 

178 

176 

1 

3Iaximum  breadth 

141 

125 

127 

136 

137 

Easi-bregmatic  height  . 

125 

! 

124 

124 

134 

Bi- zygomatic  breadth  . 

1 25 

118 

1G9 

129-5 

135 

Naso-alveolar  height    . 

67 

65 

Orbital  breadth     . 

40 

35 

35 

37 

38 

Orbital  height 

33 

29 

29 

35 

34 

Bi-dacryc  breadth 

22 

21 

20 

26 

28 

Nasal  height 

46 

41 

38 

47 

50 

Nasal  breadth 

27 

26 

21 

24 

28 

Internal  bi-orbital  breadth 

95 

91 

90 

98 

101 

Basi-nasal  length . 

94 

92 

92 

95 

99 

Basi-alveolar  length 

101 

100 

96 

103 

105 

Dental  length 

42 

45 

45 

43 

Naso-malar  curve 

106 

— 

103 

108 

Frontal  curve 

125 

118 

108 

128 

115 

P^etal  curve 

115 

110 

120 

112 

130 

Occipital  curve     . 

110 

113 

107 

107 

113 

"Total  sagittal  curve 

350 

341 

333 

347 

358 

Total  horizontal  curve 

• 

505 

468 

462 

495 

500 

<Jranial  capacity  in  c.c. 

1400 

1100 

1070 

1320 

1390 

indices, 

I^ength-breadth 
Length-height 
Breadth-height 
Upper  facial  (Kolli 
Orbital  . 
Nasal 
Alveolar. 
Dental    . 
Naso-malar    . 

nann 

.     ,        79-2 

70*2 

.     '        88-7 

)             53-6 

82-5 

58-7 

107-4 

44-7 

111-6 

744 

82*9 

63-4 

108-7 

48-9        J 

1     107-9 

77  9 
761 
97-7 

82-9 

55*3 

104-3 

108-0 

76-4 
69-7 
91-2 
50-2 
94*6 
511 
:     108-4 
47-4 
105-1 

77-8 
76-1 
97-8 
55-5 
89-5 
56 

106-1 

43*4 

i     106-9 

(II A  ITER    XY 

BJXTr   yEGROES 

(1)  Tin:  r)AK()NJo,  Uanyoko,  Hajiima.  etc. 


ri^ll]^  \Vi'>t(M'ii  Provinct*  ol  tlu'  rgandji  Prott^ct orate,  which  includes  the 
J-  Districts  of  I'livoro,  Toro,  and  Aifkolc*,  is  inhabited  in  the  main  bv 
Bantu  Negroes  who  aiv  overlaid  \Nith  an  aristocracy  of  llainitic  descent  in 
varvintr  dci^riH's  that  is  to  sav,  hv  a  race  akin  to  the  u)odeni  Gala  and 
Somali.  I  write  "in  the  main  "  because  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Semliki 
^'allev,  and  perhaps  luiind  about  tlie  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Albert  Edward, 
there  are  a  f<'W  rygniy  or  progiiatht)Us  people  differing  somewhat  in  type 
from  tin'  average  IJantu,  and  speaking  languages  not  related  to  that 
atock.  It  is  perhai)s  advisal)le  at  this  stage  to  again  repeat  that  by 
*'Hautu"  Negro  the  present  writer  means  that  average  Negro  type  which 
iidiabits  the  whole  sontJKM'n  third  of  Africa  (excepting  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen),  lie  wouhl  have  lie.Mtated  to  give  a  racial  distinction  to  the 
term  **  Bantu"  (the  fitness  of  wliich  as  a  linguistic  definition  is  beyond 
(pie>tion)  were  it  not  that  the  careful  researches  of  Dr.  Shrubsall  into  the 
body  jind  .-kull  measurements  of  Africans  tend  towards  the  recognition  of 
a  di>tinct  Negro  type  or  blend  which  dithers  slightly  from  the  Negro  of 
the  Nile  or  of  West  Africa.  l^)Ut  in  the  I'ganda  Protectorate  the  physical 
Bantu  ty[)e  is  not  confined  solely  to  those  tribes  which  speak  Bantu 
languages.  It  reai)pears  among  the  Karamojo  and  among  the  southern 
tribes  of  Nilotic  Negrot^s,  and  again  to  the  we>t  of  the  Upper  Nile  and 
along  the   Nile-Congo  waler-jiait ing. 

The  P)antu  Negroes  of  I'nyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole  may  he  divided  approxi- 
matelv  into  two  stocks:  the  Bakonjo,  who  inhabit  the  southern  flanks  of 
Kuwenzori  and  tin'  grass  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Semliki  and  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Albert  Kdward  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  Negro  population  in 
I'nyoro,  Toro,  and  Ankole.  This  original  Bantu  Negro  stock  shows  no 
distinct  traces  of  recent  intermixture  with  the  llamite,  with  the  Eahima 
ari>tocracy.  Of  such  a  type  are  the  P>aiho,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Ankole,  the  Batoko  (who  may  be  sulvdivided  again  into  the 
l^alagwenda    and    Banyamwenge),  and    the    Banyoho    (who   again  are  sub- 
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divided  into  the  Banyambuga  on  the  uorth-wet;t  coast  of  Ijike  Albert,  the 
iJagangoizi   to   the   south-east    of   Ljike    Albert,   the    Banyoro   proper,   the 


Basindi    in    the    east    of  I'nyoro,   the    Jajiahia"    ou    the    north,   and   the 
Bagungu  on  the  north-west).      It  is  said  that   Ihe  Bagungu  of  north-west 

•This  word  was  corrupted    Uy    Eiuiii    Paslias   ^imlauese    into   "Sbifalu.'    The 
Japalua  are  Nilotic  in  their  language. 
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from       ^B 
mvoro         H 


I 


Unyoro,  near  Lake  Albert,  speak  u  Bantu  language  differing  widely 
the  Nyoro  tongue:  probably  it  is  a  dialect  nf  Liliuku.*  The  Banvoro 
seem  to  have  extended  their  conquests  and  settlements  right 
Upper  Semliki  into  the  Mlx)ga,  Bulega,  and  Hnsongora  countries  on  the 
edge  of  the  Congo  watershed,  and  also  all  along  the  western  coast-line  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  a-    hv   iu>dli    n-   ■\l:iliiii::t.      On    the   east    of  Unyoro    the 

Victoria  Nile  is  praoti- 
nilly  the  boundary 
liilween  the  Ranlu- 
-|if;iking  ]ieople  and  the 
Nilotic  Negroes.  But 
tliis  does  not  prevent 
(>('o;>stoual  migrations  one 
wiiy  and  the  other,  and 
ihfre  are  peojile  speak- 
ing Nilotic  dialects  to 
I  hi-  south  and  west  of 
I  111'  Victoria  Nile,  while  a 
livv  folk  who  still  retain 
llipuse  of  the  L'runyoro 
IJiintu  language  are  met 
with  near  the  Murchisou 
Falls  to  the  north  of 
the  Nile. 

In  physical  char- 
acleriatica  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  much 
difference  between  the 
tin-t  group  of  Bantu 
Negroes  under  conaidera- 
tion,  the  Bakonjo,  and 
the  second  group,  which 
comprises  the  mass  of 
the  population  in  Unyoro, 
Toro,  and  Ankole,  The 
Bakonjo,  jjerhapw,  where  they  live  on  high  mountains  such  as  Ruwenzori, 
are  shorter  in  stature  and  of  stouter  build,  with  lietter  developed  calves 
than  the  population  of  the  plains.  Some  of  the  Bakonjo  have  rather 
pleasing   features,  and  do  not  exhibit  as  a  rule  those  degraded  tyjies  met 

*  Ijhuku  (Libvanuma)  ami  Kuamhn  are  two  allied  and  very  ancient  Bantu 
toiigttes  spoken  in  the  forest  belt  of  the  T'|i|ier  Semiiki.  They  nre  thoroughly 
"  Bantu,"  but  diSer  conflidembiy  from  the  othiT  llaritu  dialects  of  I'ganda. 
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with  to  the  west   of  Ruwenzori   or   on   the   eastern  shores  of  Lake  Albert 
PMwiird.     Among  the  Banvoro  may  be  seen   people  of  handsome  eounten- 


I 


I 


ances  who  still  retain  the  Jit-gio  [jhysiciil  eharacf eristics  in  the  main. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  ancient  infiltration  of  Hamitic  blood  as 
apart   from   the   recent  hybrids  between  the  Bahima  aristocracy  and  their 
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Negro   serfs.     Tlie  Bairo,  wlio   form   the  agricultuial   BrnJ,   until   recpntlv, 
the   serf  population   of  Ankole,  resemble  the  Bnganda  in  appearance,  and 


are  usiiiilly  a  people  of  tall  stature,  with  rather  jrojefting  l.raw  ridges, 
full  or  slightly  prominent  eyes,  and  in  the  men  a  considerable  growlh 
of  whiskerif,  beard,  and  moustache.     Almost   nil    the^e    Hnntu   Xegioes   of 


BANTU    NEGROES 

the    Western    Province    are    well-proiioi'tioned    jieojile,  not    (excejit    on    tlie 

fringe  of  the  Semliki    Forest    or    on    the    sliores    of   Lake    Albert    Edward) 

exhibiting  anv  want  of  proportion    (according    to    onr  iitejil?)  between  the 

body     and      the     iimbs. 

Amongst  the  true    Ban- 

yoro  the  mouth  is  some- 
times   ugly    because   of 

the     protrusion    of    the 

teelh  in  the  upper  jaw, 

caused    by   the   removal 

of    t!ie    lower     incisor«. 

For  the  rest,  the  physical 

characteri$ticR    of    these 

\jeople  can  be  sufficiently 

ascertained  by  reference 

to    the    jihotographs    of 

the  principal  types  illus- 
trating this  chapter,  and 

by  a  glance  at  the  anthro- 
pometric observations  at 

the  end  of  Chapter  XIII. 
Some  of  the  Bakonjo 

ornament  the  torso  and 

stomach     (generally     on 

one  or   both  sides)  with 

a  dcatrisalion  arranged 

in     patterns.      An     ex- 

■ample  of  this  is  given  on 

p.    569.      The    southern 

JJakonjo     extend     tlie?e 
ornamental  scars  or  weals 

to  the  forearm.    The  true 

fakonjo  neither  file  their 

Xipjier   incisora   to   sharji 

,     J.  Kjinta  nor  do  they  ordi- 

*»arity  remove  any  of  the 

i  »icisors.      C'ircumcimon 

is  not  practised  by  them. 

I  "Sr'he  adornments  of  the  body  in  the  women  offer  one  s[>ecial  feature  (.some- 

"••imea  also  seen  in  the  men).     Rings  of  very  finely  plaited  grass  orfibre* 

*  These  rings  of  finely  plaitc-d  graas  or  fibre  are  also  worn  by  the  Boatiibn,  both 
|i  *x»en  and  women,  but  generally  ojily  on  tliu  loft  arm. 
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are  worn  on  the  up{ier  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 
As  will  l)e   seen  in  the  accomjmnjing  illustrations,  these  rings,  which  are 


rather  tight  to  the  arm  near  the  elbow,  widen  as  their  coila  extend  upwards. 
Very  often  on  the  left  arm  a  small  knife  is  worn  thrust  into  these  rings. 
Necklaces  are  made  of  heads,  fine  iron  chains,  large  seeds  strung  together, 
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or  of  inimmerable   circlets   of  shells   from    a  kind  of  fresh-water  mussel. 
These  thin   segments  are  drilled  with  a   hole   in   the   middle   and   (lacked 


closely  together  on  the  string.  I  have  never  observed  amongst  the 
BakoDJo  aDy  piercing  of  the  ear  lobe  or  wearing  of  ear-rings.  In  such 
t>oints  as  these   they  follow  the   same   customs  as  the   Uahima.     Kings  of 
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iron  wire  are  wound  on  lo  liie 
forearms  of  the  women,  and 
sometimes  also  on  the  iipjier 
jiart  of  ihe  arm  underneath  the 
grass  rings.  Braeelets  of  iron 
are  also  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  Sometimes  the  women's 
bracelets  are  of  peculiar  shaiie, 
something  h'l<e  a  horseshoe 
brought  to  a  [joint.  Iron  rings 
are  jilaced  on  any  or  nil  of  Ihe 
fingers  and  sometimes  on  the 
thumb.  A  wire  girdle  is  worn 
round  the  waist,  and  into  this 
is  thrust  a.  small  Hap  (or  in  the 
case  of  the  women  a  very  short 
petticoat)  of  bark-cloth.  The 
men  will  sometimes  wear  a  piece 
of  uloth  or  skin  passed  between 
the  legs  and  brought  up  at  the 
bnek  and  in  front  through  the 
oN.it)  isnLmiM,  [i.uii>ii>  .>hiN  M.VMI.K)  y,-{fQ  belt,  thtis  forming  ft  seat 
behind  and  a  small  covering  in 
le  men  among  the  mountain  liakonjo  often  wear  nothing  in  front 
which  answers  any  purpose  of  decency,  and  confine  their  clothing  mostly  to 
cloaks  of  monkey,  hnbo(m,  or  kyrnx  akin  thrown  over  the  shoulders  or  over 
one  shoulder.  The  mountain  Bakonjo  set  great  store  by  the  byrax,  aud  in 
pursuit  of  this  little  animal  they  climb  up  Kuwenzori  as  far  as  the  fcnow 
level.  Both  species  of  hyms  on  Jiiiweuzori  have  thick  woolly  fur,  and  the 
little  skins  are  sewn  together  to  form  cloaks  and  mantles  for  the  otherwise 
naked  people.  A  large  baboon  wilt  occasionally  furnish  a  fine  fur  cape, 
and  a  mnu  thu8  accoutred  has  a  wild  aspect,  with  his  shoulder.^  bristling 
with  this  long  coarse  mane. 

The  houses  of  the  Bakonjo  are  neatly  made,  and  offer  in  design  more 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  forest  agricultural  Negroes  in  that  they  have 
a  porch  in  front  of  the  door.  The  structure  of  the  house  and  roof  is  one 
building;  it  does  uot  consist  of  circular  walls  on  which  is  jwised  the 
aeimrate  funnel-shaped  roof.  Numerous  pliant  but  strong,  smooth  branches 
or  saplings  are  placed  in  (he  ground  round  the  circular  site  of  the  hut. 
They  are  upright  to  the  lieight  of  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  then 
are  slightly  bent  over  towards  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Horizontal  bands  of 
withes   aud   many  additional  upright  sticks   convert    this   skeleton    of  the 
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Louse  into  a  firm  basketwork,  sii]ijK>rted  perhajKi  bv  one  strong  iiole  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut.  Banana  leaves  make  a  siiigularlv  neat  covering, 
and  are  kept  in  their  places  hv  long,  lithe  lands  of  iMimboo.  Grass  thatch 
may  in  some  cases  be  added  over  the  roof.  This  style  of  house  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  acconniaoying  i>hotograp!i,  which  was  taken  by  the  late 
Major  :Sitwell.* 

The  food  of  the  Bakonjo  varies  according  to  whether  they  live  in  the 
plains  or  on  the  mountains.      In   the   plains   between   Kwwenzori   and  the 


mountaias  to  the  west  of  Lake  Alb?rt  Edward  the  Hakonj:>  cultivate  most 
of  the  Negro  food  crops,  such  as  Imnanas,  j)eas  and  beans,  sorghum,  sweet 
potatoes,  maize,  pumpkins,  and  collocasia  arums.  Un  the  mountains  their 
food  consists  mainly  of  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  collocasia ;  but  the 
mountain  people  are  very  fond  of  meat,  and  to  obtain  animal  food  they 
range  far  and  wide  through  the  foresis,  tropical  and  temperate,  up  to  the 
SDow-line  in  pursuit  of  hyraxes,  monkeys,  rats,  and  small  antelo|ies.  Their 
favourite  article  of  diet  undoubtedly  is  the  /it/mx,  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
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tlie  Tom  District. 


aDimal  they  will  face  the  rigours  of  a  snowstorm.  In  tlieir  eyes  it  is 
the  principal  inducement  (o  ascend  the  mouiitsiiiis  hn  far  as  the  "  white 
stnff,"  which  to  these  naked  peojjle  is  almost  synonymous  willi  death.  The 
only  other  motive  which  imiielleil  them  in  times  past  to  ([iiit  the  heit  of 
forest  Hnd  shiver  in  the  caverns^  near  (he  snow-line  wa^  the  piirMiit  of 
Kaharega's  raiding  soldiery.  The  Ilakonjo  for  centuries  have  heen  raided 
and  robbed  by  the  Banyoro  people  of  Un\oro,  Toro,  and  Aukole.  At  one 
time,  according  to  their  traditions,  they  kept  large  lierd.s  of  cattle ;  but 
alt  their  cattle  were  taken  from  ihem  hy  the  Bngnnda  and  Banyoro  in 
their  incessant  raids  on  the  mountain  people.  The  Hakonjo  of  the 
mountains  have  always  been  very  friendly  lo  Europeans.  I  a^ked  one  of 
their  chiefs  once  why  this  excessive  friendliness  was  manifested  towards 
us,  of  whom  they  knew  so  little,  other  than  that  we  came  to  their  country 
to  ascend  their  snow-mountains  and  to  worry  them  for  supplies  of  food 
for  our  porters.  The  chief  replied,  "From  the  moment  we  saw  the  first 
white  man  we  felt  sure  that  thi-'*  was  the  power  which  would  defend  us 
against  the  constant  attacks  of  Kaliarega's  soldiers.  We  were  right,  for 
since  you  have  ruled  in  the  land  our  lives  and  property  have  been  perfectly 
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safe.     Why,  So-and-So  (Tiieiitioniiig  a    Hakonjo   lieml-man)  is   now  able  to 
keep  oowB ! " 

Cattle,  in  fact,  are  gradually  reapjiearing  arnongsl  the  domestiL'  auiiiial^  of 

the  Bakonjo.    Sometimes  they  are  of  the  zebu  (humped)  breed,  obtained  from 

the  direction  of  Lake  Albert  or  of  Ugiiiida;    here  and  there,  however,  the 

, .  long-homed  cattle  of  Ankole  have  been  obtained  by  commercial  transactions. 

They  keep  goatf,   sheep,   and  fowls,   and   Ihe  usual  kind   of  pariah  dogs, 

BWbich  they  use  for  purposes  of  hunting. 

The  Bakonjo,  as  will  be  related  in  Chapter  XX„  speak  a  most  interesting 
'aiiguntie,  one  which,  together  with  the  dialects  of  the  western  slope  of 
Mount  Klgon,  may  claim  to  be  the  most  archaic  example  of  Bantu  speech 
pCxisIing  at  (he  present  day.  It  ib  an  open  question  which  of  the  two 
[tongues — Lukonjo  or  the  Masaba  speech  of  Elgon^comea  nearest  to  the 
twiginal  Bantu  mother-tongue,  as  it  existed  some  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago 
*  \ery  heart  of  Africa.  In  many  respects  the  Bakonjo  appear  to 
lave  been  the  first  Bantu-speaking  invaders  from  the  north,  the  precursors 
F  the  nearly  allied   Bagnnda  and  Banyoro;  or,  as  it  is  always  dangerous 
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fro,,,  gl,„ 
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nssociating  language  too 
closely  with  quefltions  of 
race,  they  represent  very 
nearly  the  Negro  stock 
whicli  invaded  these 
countries  west  and  north- 
west of  the  Victoria 
N_vaii;ca  in  succession  to 
ihe  Pygmy -Prognathous 
type.  Tliey  l)etray  little 
or  no  sign  of  having 
mingled  at  any  time  with 
the  subsequent  Haniitic 
invaders  represented  by 
the  modern  Bahima. 

In  matters  of  reiitflon 
they  practise  ji  vague 
an ce -tor- worship  such  as 
is  universal  among  all 
Bantu  Negroes,  but  they 
I  or  licHef  in  gods  as  distinct 
do  they  worry  tlieinselves  much 
are  amongst  tliem  the  usual  black 
to  siiy,  the  sorcerers  who  use  their 
3US  mesmeric  )iowers,  and  their  ebarla- 
■al  medicine  men  or  women  who  apply 
iipeutics  lo  the  healing  of  diseases. 
ly  idl  Bantu  Negroes,  there  is  the 
■r  or  the  person  desiring  to  become  a 
ivlio  digs  up  tlie  bodies  of  dead  j'leople 
ta>le  or  in  the  belief  that  this  action 


'  else  than    the    purchase  of  a 


a  knowledge  of  drugs  and  Iherapei 
Amongst  these,  as  amongst  nearly 
lingering  suspicion  thai  the  sorcerer  o 
sorcerer  is  a  corpse-eater,  a  glumi  wlio 
to  eat  them,  either  from  a  morbid  ta: 
will  invest   him  with  inai,'ical  powers. 

Mii.i-ri<i'je  nnu.'Jigst  the  Bakonjo  is 
likely  young  woman  liy  Ihe  young  man  who,  through  his  own  exertions 
or  the  generosity  of  his  parents,  is  able  to  present  n  sufficient  number  of 
goats,  iron  hoes,  or  other  articles  of  liarter  to  his  future  father-in-law. 
Hut  the  l^kunjo  soem  ordinarily  to  lx>  a  moral  race,  and  in  their  case  it 
was  generally  reported  to  me  that  intercourse  between  young  unmarried 
(teople  was  not  a  matter  of  common  occurrence. 

The  Bakonjo  mndt  and  wurh  iron,  make  pottery,  weave  niala,  and 
carry  on  nio-t  of  Ihe  industries  customary  among  Bantu  Negroes.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  Semliki  Kiver  they  make  and  use  small  dug-out  ainoes. 
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tke  Albert  Edward  they  construct  rafts  of  ambatch,  wliicli  they  use 
to  assist  them  in  fishing  or  in  moving  about  the  shores  of  the  lake.  They 
alwj  make  small  and  clumsy  canoes  on  the  shores  of  this  lake,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Baganda  in  that  they  are  made  of  hewn  planks  fastened 
together  with  leather  thongs  or  string.  Their  wwpojis  are  hows  and  arrows 
and  spear^:.  They  are  not  a  warlike  jieojjle.  Of  late  years  they  have  taken 
somewhat  kindly  to  the  Belgian  Government  in  the  adjoining  Congo  Free 
i-lale,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  settling  round  Ihe  Belgian  stations 
on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Semliki  Hiver.  Here  they  become  i'uduslrioua 
aijrundturists.  The  range  of  the  Bakonjo  tribe  ia  somewhat  curious,  and 
has  never  been  rightly  understood  by  travellers  in  those  regions.  As  a 
general  rule  the  Bakonjo  do  not  live  in  the  forest?,  but  occupy  the  grassy 
or  (Mirk-like  land  lying  to  the  east  of  the  great  Congo  Forest.  But  a 
considerable  section  of  the  tribe  nevertheless  inhabits  the  flanks  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Kuwenzori  range  from  the  south-east  round  to  the 
Fouth-west,  and  here  their  settlements  are  made  in  the  forest  up  to  an 
altitude  of  about  7,000  feet.  But  the  woods  which  clothe  this  [art  of 
the  Semliki  range  have  nothing  like  the  denf-ity  of  that  real  tropical 
"Congo"  forest  which  is  to  he  met  wilh  in  Ihi-  kiwfv  or  northern  half  of 
the  Semliki  basin,  and  thence 
uninterruptedly  to  the  Congo. 
The  woods  of  the  Konjo  jiart 
of  Ruwenzori  are  thinner,  uiul 
are  interspersed  with  yi"a>r- 
covered  hills  and  i^lopes.  TIm' 
Kelgians  therefore  regard  lln- 
Bakonjo  as  the  people  of  I  In- 
grass  coun try. in  contradict incliuLi 
to  the  Baauiba  and  Babira,  who 
are  the  forest  Negroes.  Begiii- 
Tuing  in  the  conntry  of  Toro,  on 
■«he  eastern  side  of  KuwenKOii. 
«^ud  extending  thence  over  the 
•"nountain  range  westward  to  tin* 

^E^dge    of    the    Semliki     Foro-t. 

*r    he     range    of   the     Bakonju 

<-~<intinues  in  a  westerly  dirediuii 

^*.«roas   the  Upper  Semliki  aloiiL,' 

■*^  tie     western     shore      of      Luke 

-Albert  Edward,  and  over  the 
l»igh  mountains  which  rise  to 
^Ike  west   of  that  lake.     In  this 
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way  the  Bnkonjo  tribe  reaches  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  witliin  a 
ahort  distance  of  Lake  Kivu,  alnavH  skirting  the  westerly  trend  of  the 
forest  wall. 

The  Batoko,  together  with  other  and  fcareely  distinguishable  tribes  of 
the   district  lying   south    of   Unyoro,   east    of    RuwenKori,   and    north    of 


i 


Aiikolf,  are  really  only  a  section  of  the  Banyoro,  without,  perhaps,  quite 
so  much  original  mixture  of  Hamitic  hlood.  Tali  men  are  very  common 
amongst  the  Batoro,  even  wliere  this  is  not  due  to  recent  Hamitic  inter- 
mixture. The  average  Toro  jjeasant  is  rather  a  degraded  type  of  negro. 
The  men  dress  themselves  somewhat  carelessly  in  roughly  cured  skinB ; 
the  women  in  a  piece  of  bark-c!oth  wound  round  the  hips.     They  are  apt 
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to   suffer   from  skin   diseases,  Jue   posdbly   lo   poor   food,   much   of   their 

Buslenaiice  being  derived  from  sorghum  porridge  and  eleusine  •  ("  ruimbi "). 
The    Basyouo    differ   in  physical    oppearmice   from   the   Hatoro,    the 

Baiionjo,   and   the  Bairo.     Tliis  ifi  due  to    a  greater   fundamental  mixture 

in  the   jmst    lietween    there   negroes  and    Hamitie  and  Nilotic  invaders  of 

Unyoro.     As  a  rule  the  Banyoro  are  ratJier  nice-looking  negroes,  tail  and 

well-proportioned,  with  faces  which  would    he  very  pleasing  were  i(   not   a 

custom    amongst    them    (a    cu-'tom 

■which,  as    a   rule,   is    not    met    with 

south  of  Unyoro  jiroper)    to   extract 

the  four  lower   incisors ;    this  is  a 

practice  learnt,  no    doubt,  from    the 

neighbouring  Nilotic  tribe?.     As  in- 
dividuals  of   both   sexes    grow    old, 

their  upper  incisor  teeth,  having  no 

opposition,   grow    long    and    project 

from  the  gum  in  a  slanting  manner, 

which  gives  the  mouth  an  ugly  hi]>po- 

potamine  appearance.     The  BanyovD 

do  not  circumcise,  nor  are   they  a- 

a   rule    given    to    ornanientinii     iJir 

ekin    by   raising   weals  or  {'ii^ii  1 1-.-- 

On  the    whole  it  may   be    -ai'i 

the  Btmyoro  "are  not  very  {li^-i;iiila. 

in    ajtpearance    to    the   averagi;   in- 
habitant of  Uganda,  and,  as  will  l]e 

seen     in    Chapter    XX..    there    is    a 

fairly  close  relationship  between  tlie 

llruuyoro  and   Lugnndii    languages. 

They    are  '>iot    a    iiaked  people,   but 

wear    much    the    same    amount    of 

clothing    as     is     worn     in     Uganda, 

tbougli  the  bark.-elolh  manufactured  i^i-   i  »'>m.\n  -ik  tuhu 

is   inferior   in  quality,  and   a   much 

larger  projiortion  of  the  [teopie  wear  skins.  Both  skins  and  bark-cloth, 
however,  are  rapidly  lieing  reiilaced  by  the  calico  uf  India  and  AmericB. 
It  is,  however,  stilt  the  custom  in  Unyoro  that  a  man  and  woman  of 
"Whatever  rank  must,  for  at  least  four  days  after  the  marriage  ceremony, 
"Wear  native-made  bark-cloths.  In  the  north  of  Unyoro,  however,  especially 
amongst  the  Bachiope  (Japalua),  absolute  nudity  is  the  characteristic  of 
both  sexes,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  Nilotic  aflSnities  and  the  influence  of 
•  ?  PrnnUetum. 
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the  "Naked  .Peojile"  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  Victorin  Xile.  So 
striking  omameiita  are  worn,  only  a  few  rougli  cojiper  and  hrans  bracelets- 
Btringa  of  bead?,  and  littte  leather  satchels  worked  with  heads  and 
conlaining  charms. 

The  hnts  of  the  Banyoro  are  similar  to  those  of  Uganda,  but  of  much 
rougher  and  leas  skilful  construction,  without  any  of  the  neat  reedwork 
that  decorates  the  buildings  of  the  I'nganda.  The  Unjoro  houses  offer  very 
little  comfort,  or  attempt  at  decent  division  by  iiartitions  into  sleeping 
)>lHcea  for  individuals  or  married  couples.  A  whole  family  may  sleep 
promiscuously  in  one  hut.  The  chiefs'  dwellings  are  not  very  much  better 
than  those  of  the  peatiants.     The  renidences  of  Kabarega,  the  former  king. 


and  the  enclosures  round  them,  were  well  built,  but   this  was   due   to   the 
presence  at  his  court  of  Baganda  refugees,  who  erected  these  dwellings. 
In   like   manner   the   Banyoro,   until    quite    recently,   were    contented 
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with  footpaths  of  the  most  primitive  nature  m  ineaiis  of  communication. 
Here  and  there  swamps  are  hridged  after  the  fashion  of  Uganda,  Since, 
however,  the  exile  of  Kaharegn  and  the  ewtablishment  of  a  I'ivil  adminis- 


tration througliout  Unyoro,  the  people  have  taken  readily  to  the  task  of 
making  good  roads,  both  as  main  liney  of  communieation  and  from 
village  to  village,  together  with  fairly  strong  bridges  across  streams  and 
iwamps. 

Their  tveapovs  and  means  of  defence  are  light  speara,  plain  and  flat 
^wooden  shields,  throwing  speiirs  or  assegais,  and  bows  and  arrows,  besidef. 
■^3f  course,  the  guns  which  are  now  very  common.  Am  regards  the  ira- 
tjkments  of  peace,  they  nianufactiirft  iron  !ioes  and  choppers  and  a  small 
^*^Tiife.  but  none  of  these  tools  bears  the  neat  finish  characteristic  of 
t-Jgauda  manufactures. 

The  navigation  of  streams  and  ?lieels  of  water  is  curried  on  mainly  by 
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dug-out  caiwes,  some  of  which  in  times  past  were  unQBuallv  large,  with 
room  for  seventy  men  a.s  rowero  and  ))assengers.  The  HaayOTO  also 
construct  rude  nifts  of  bundles  of  jiapyrus.  These  serve  the  pnrpose  of 
crossing  small  sluggish  streams,  being  punted  across  the  water  with  a 
long  pole.  The  canoe-makiug  industry,  however,  has  quite  died  out 
lately  in  nearly  every  jmrt  of  Unyoro,  except  the  southern  province  of 
that  kingdom,  which  is  now  anneseri  to  Uganda.  Likewise  but  little 
huntmg  is  carried  on  in  this  country  at  the  jiresent  time,  since  the 
[>opulation    has    been    deciinat-ed    by   ci\'it    wars.       Former    methods    for 


slayiv;/  bifj  heasts  sncli  as  elephants  were  the  garae-]iit  and  the  Iieavily 
loaded  harjMJon,  which  was  suspended  by  a  cord  across  the  road  along 
whicli  elephants,  liip])opolamuses,  or  buffaloes  would  travel.  It  wa» 
formerly  the  custom  for  a  hunter  to  perch  on  a  tree  overhanging  one 
of  these  beast-roads,  which  traverse  the  bush  in  all  directions.  In  thi? 
position  he  would  hold  a  heavy  spear  ready  to  send  it  with  force  into  the 
back  of  the  animal  behind  the  shoulders.  Mr.  George  Wilson,  when 
collector  in  Unyoro.  was  assured  by  the  Chiop:!  hunters  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  district  that  expert  hunters  were  accustomed  to  catch  puff- 
adders  in  a  noose.     They  then  nailed  the  hving  snake  by  the  tip  of  ita 
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tail   in  the  middle  of  a  buffalo   track   so  that    the   enraged   reptile  might 
strike  at  the  bodies  of  the  buffalo  as  they  (lassed  by.     In  this  manner  it 


ras  asserted  that  as  many  as  ten  buffaloes  have  been  killed  in  one  day  by 
ue  puff-adder.  The  borly  of  the  first  buffalo  killed  would  be  discarded 
s  being  {loisoned,  but  the  bodies  of  the  other  victims  of  the  snake  would 
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be  conBidered  wliolesoine  for  eating. 
It  is  said  bv  the  same  authorit  v  that 
the  Banvoro  Imve  never  beeu  ac- 
enstomed  to  hunt  either  the  lion  or 
the  leoijard.  Anteloj>es  are  occasion- 
ally caught  in  nets,  and  also  by 
means  of  that  snare  that  is  met 
with  in  so  many  |iart-8  of  Africa  (see 
Index).  This  consists  of  a  stiff,  flat 
circle  of  pointed  segments  of  wood 
or  reed,  on  which  is  placed  a  running 
noose  of  leather.  Fish  are  cauglit 
in  basketwork  trap^. 

The  domestic  nnimaU  are  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Dogs  have  be- 
come scarce  since  the  recent  wars, 
numbers  of  them  having  been  carried 
off  to  Bukedi  and  Uganda.  Fowls 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  usually 
kept  as  pets,  being  very  seldom 
eaten  by  the  [leople.  The  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  those  of  I'ganda 
— that  is  to  say,  the  goats  and  sheep 
are  of  the  ordinary  Centnd  African 
type,  and  the  cattle  Iwloug  to  the 
humped,  short -horned  breed,  here 
find  there,  however,  showing  traces 
of  having  mingled  in  times  past 
with  the  long-horned  Gala  ox  origin- 
ally brought   in  by  the  Bahiina. 

The  staple  food  at  the  present 
diiy  is  the  sweet  potato  and  the 
elensine  grain.  The  sesamum  oil-seed  and  red  ttorghum  com  are  also 
grown,  besides  n  little  maize.  The  i^ople  make  a  great  deal  of  beer  from 
eleusine  grain,  and  its  consumption  not  infrequently  leads  to  drinking 
bouts  and  quarrels. 

The  vuii-^'iage  customs,  so  far  as  any  now  exist,  are  similar  to  those  in 
force  in  Uganda,  where  the  people  have  not  changecl  owing  to  the 
acceptance  of  (.'hristianity. 

Ab  regards  special  customs  connected  with  the  hirth  of  children,  the 
present  writer  is  informed  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Fisher  that  when  a  woman 
givps  hirth  to  a  child  she  is  jilaced  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  before  the  tire. 
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and  remains  inside  her  hut  and  in  proximit_v  to  the  fire  for  three  days 
after  the  child's  birth  if  it  is  a  female,  and  four  days  if  she  has  given 
liirth  to  a  boy.  When  this  period  of  rest  has  expired,  her  head  is  shaved 
and  her  finger-  and  toe-nails  are  cut.  The  child's  head  also  is  shaved. 
The  mother  then  aeuts  herself  in  the  courtyard  of  her  hut  with  the  child  on 
her  lap.  The  husband  and  father  hringa  friends  to  visit  her  and  ins]iect 
the  child,  much  in  the  way  already  described  in  connection  with  the  forest 
Negroes.  Then  the  husband  makes  his  wife  a.  present  of  bark-cloth. 
and  with  the  aid  of  liis  friends  cleans  out  her  hut  and  strews  fresh  grass 
round  the  fireplace.  When  night  comes  the  child  is  solemnly  presented 
to  the  ancestral  spirits,  or  "  Bachwezi."  The  sorcerer  or  pi'iest,  to  whom 
is  delegated  the  cult  of  the  jiarticular  "  muchwezi,"  or  spirit  of  the  clan,  to 
which  the  family  belongs,  appears  on  the  scene,  prays  aloud  and  intone.-; 
songs  or  hymns  to  the  ancestral  spirits,  asking  that  the  child  may  have 
long  life,  riches,  no  illness,  and,  above  all,  that  it  may  be  a  faithful  believer 
in  the  tribal  and  ancestral  spirit.*. 
He  accompanies  each  special  request 
by  spitting  on  the  child's  body  and 
pinching  it  all  over.  The  prieiit  or 
medicine  man  is  then  [iresented  with 
KiS  kauri  shells,  which  are  said  to 
be  ealctilated  on  this  allowance  :  nini^ 
for  each  of  the  child's  arms,  and 
ninety  for  the  whole  of  the  child's 
body. 

The  Banyoro  burr/  their  dead  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  already 
related  in  connection  with  the  forest 
tribes. 

No  such  thing  as  catinibalism 
is  ever  heard  of  amongst  them, 
unless  it  he  occasional  allegations 
of  corpse-eating  on  the  part  of 
wizards. 

The  Ilanyoro  are  divided  into  many 
clans,  which  would  appear  to  have 
totems  as  sacred  symbols  or  ancestral 
emblems  like  the  similar  clans  in 
Uganda.  This  institution,  however, 
like  80  many  other  customs  connected 
with  the  Banyoro,  has  lately  been 
much  defaced   and  obscured  by  the 
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appalling  depupulatioD  of  the  country  consequent  on  civil  warn  and  foreign 
invasions.  Tbe  animals  or  plants  chosen  as  totems  are  much  the  same 
as  iu  L'gauila,  varying,  however,  with  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
symbols  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Unyoro.  Tliere  is  probably  a  greater 
preponderance  of  anteloiies  as  totems  comjjared  with  what  occnrs  in  Uganda. 
It  is  unlawful  by  custom  for  a  .Mimyoro  to  kill  or  eat  the  totem  of  his  clan. 
Thus,  if  the  harlebeest  should  be  the  totem  of  a  clan  or  family,  members 
of  this  clan  must  not  kill  or  eat  the  liarleheest.  1  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  either  from  Banyoro  or  Baganda  that  their  forefathers  at 
any  time  believed  Ihe  clan  to  be  actually  descended  from  the  object 
chosen  as  a  totem.  The  matter  remains  very  obscure.  It  may  lie  remotely 
connected  with  ancestor-worship,  which  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  such 
religious  beliefs  as  are  held  by  the  Banyoro,  as  by  most  other  Negro  races. 
Kach  tribe  or  clan  has  its  own  "  muchwezi."  This  word  is  translated  bv 
the  miH.i.manes  as   "  Hiirh   Prie-t.''     -  Muvhy-.-Ar  linwev.-iMr.illy  ^eems  t'o 


mean  two  things,  or  the  same  thing  with  two  meanings.  It  indicated 
originally  botli  the  ghost  of  an  ancestor  or  chief  and  the  individuals  of 
the   superior,    light-coloured    Gala    race    of  almost    Caucasian    stock,  which 
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entered  these  lands  at  difl'erent  j>eriods  in  remote  and  relatively  receut 
times,  and  wbicb  in  tlie  modified  and  more  negroid  form  of  the  Bahima 
constitntes  the   aristocracy   to-dav  of  all   the   lands   between  the   Victoria 


Nile  on  the  north  and  Tanganyika  on  the  jjouth.  The  '-  mucbwezi,"  or  priest, 
who  conducts  thi^^  jvorakip  of  ancestral  sjiiril"  (each  tribe  or  clan  lias 
its  own  ancestral  spirit,  who  is  sometimes  confnsed  with  tbe  totem)  is 
equivalent  to  the  sorcerer,  meclicine  man,  or  witch  doctor  so  common 
everywhere  in  Negro  Africa.  But  besides  the  accrediteil  priest  of  tbe  clan, 
many  individuals  may  set  up  to  be  doctors  in  white  or  Iilaok  magic.  More 
will  be  said  alK>ut  tbe  religious  lieliefs  of  tlie  Hanyoro  when  the  Bahima 
aristocracT  are  dealt  with  in  the  latter  i;art  of  this  chapter,  since  tbe 
Babima  seem  to  have  largely  developed  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  aboriginal  Negroes. 

TTie  ferocious  thunderstorms  which  occur  in  I'nyoro,  as  in  most  other 
parta  of  the  I'ganda  Protectorate,  are  not  unnaturally  associated  somewhat 
RpecisUy  with  the  mnnifestation  of  spirilnal  power,  t'ases  of  jieople  being 
struck  by  lightning  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  whenever  such  an  event 
occare  it  is  a  signal  among  the  Banyoro  for  a  great  ceremony  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  "Bacbwezi,'"  Tbe  individual  killed  by  lightning 
is  not  moved  from  where  he  fell  dead,  but  iiiite  witches  or  old  women 
are  sent  for,"  These  old  women  surround  the  body  on  all  sides,  each  of 
them  holding  a  spear  which  is  |iointed  downwards  towards  the  earth.     The 


•  The  reader  may  note  with  interest  how  in  I'lijoi 
practices  of  the  people  the  number  9  constantly  occur; 


and  Aiikole  in  the  religious 
as  a  sacred  number. 
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women  take  up  a  crouching  position,  squatting  on  the  ground  with  their 
backs  to  the  body.  Then  the  si)ecial  '*  rauchwezi,"  or  priest  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  dead  man  belonged,  is  summoned.  When  he  arrives,  he  brings 
with  him  a  small  gourd  basin  full  of  water.  The  crowd  which  has  by 
this  time  assembled  draws  near,  and  the  priest  sprinkles  most  of  the  people 
with  water  as  a  sign  of  purification.  Then  he  announces  in  a  loud  voice 
that  the  *'  Bachwezi "  are  angry  because  some  wrong-doing  has  occurred 
either  on  the  part  of  the  dead  man  or  on  the  part  of  members  of  his  clan. 
P^or  this  wrong-doing  the  ancestral  spirits  have  demanded  a  victim.  The 
dead  body  is  then  wrap})ed  up  in  the  bark-cloth  or  skins  and  carried  out 
into  the  long  grass.  Amidst  the  grass  an  ant-hill  is  sought  for,  and  when 
one  of  the  right  shape  is  found  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  top  of  it  and 
left  there  unburied.  When  this  is  done,  the  old  women-witches  together 
with  the  priest  assemble  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  spirits'  anger.  If 
they  can  arrive  at  no  clear  decision  as  to  the  cause  (and  if  they  do,  measures 
are  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the  wrong-doing),  the  priest  of  the  clan  demands 
as  a  sacrifice  a  cow  without  blemish,  and  a  sheep,  a  goat,  and  a  fowl, 
which  are  one-coloured,  without  a  spot.  These  animals  are  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  witches,  after  which  the  hags  dance 
round  the  sacrifice,  chanting  a  chorus  to  the  effect  of  **  0  *  Bachwezi,'  accept 
these  our  offerings  and  let  your  wrath  cetise."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  ceremonies  conclude  by  the  priest  and  the  witches  making 
a  heart V  meal  off  the  sacrificial  offering. 

The  Baiiyoro  are  not  a  }Kfrficiil(frlt/  moral  rcice,  and  under  the  former 
rule  of  their  kings  they  were  essentially  ininioral.  Infidelity  on  the  part 
of  wives  was  readily  condoned  by  the  present  of  a  goat  or  a  jar  of  beer,  or 
a  few  kauri  shells.  Hut  transgressions  of  this  kind  with  women  belong- 
ing to  the  big  chiefs  (the  '*  bakaina ")  or  the  king  himself  were  punished 
with  death.  Nevertheless,  the  king  usually  supported  in  connection  with 
his  own  establishment  a  larg(»  nuiiiher  —  })erhaps  2,000  —  professional 
prostitutes,  whose  existence  as  an  organised  corps  was  recorded  by  all 
travellers  in  Inyoro  from  the  days  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  until  the  complete 
upsetting  of  the  native  (loveriiment  of  Tnyoro  in  1895.  These  women 
were  accustomed  to  go  into  the  market  places  of  big  centres  of  population 
and  o})eiily  shout  their  trade  and  ply  for  custom.  In  addition  to  these 
women,  whose  osteiisiiile  status  was  that  of  "  servants  of  the  king,'* 
Kabarega  and  his  ]>redecessors  would  own  from  1,000  to  3,000  wives  and 
concubines.     Kabarega  claimed  to  have  been  the  father  of  700  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Banyoro  liave  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
honest  race — the  exactions  and  raids  of  their  chiefs  and  kings  excepted. 
Mr.  (leorge  Wilson  declares  that  theft  is  peculiarly  rare  amongst  the 
Banyoro,  and    they   are    honest    to   a   degree  which    is   exceptional    in    the 
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Uganda  Protectorate,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  j)eople  are  a  very  hooest  lot 
of  negroes.  Under  the  old  native  Government,  if  a  case  of  theft  took 
place  in  the  daytime,  it  was  punished  by  a  fine,  but  if  at  night,  the 
culprit  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  people  he  had  robbed,  and  this 
usually  meant  his  being  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  and  his  body  thrown 
on  to  the  main  road.  Nor  are  the  Banyoro  at  the  present  day  quarrel- 
some, the  race  seeming  to  have  spent  its  vigour  and  exhausted  its  energy 
in  the  continual  fighting  which  has  gone  on  in  that  unhappy  land  for 
the  lai<t  forty  or  fifty  years.  Their  chief  vice  at  the  present  day  is 
drunkenness.  Philanthropists  in  England  who  have  never  visited  Africa 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  negro  of  the  far  interior  who  is  carefully 
shielded  from  contact  with  European  forms  of  alcohol  is  a  total  abstainer. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  far  more  frequently  drunk  on  his  own  fermented 
liquors  than  is  the  case  with  the  negro  of  the  west  coast,  who  may  have 
easy  access  to  European  gin,  rum,  whiskey,  or  wine.  Mr.  AVilson  describes 
the  Banyoro  as  "  splendid  liars,"  proud  of  their  j)Owers  of  deception,  though 
he  considers  that  this  duplicity  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  past  to  evade 
the  intolerable  exactions  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  that  in  contact  with 
Euro[)eans  who  attempt  to  treat  them  justly  they  are   fairly  truthful. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Unyoro  is  estimated  at  the  present 
day  as  not  exceeding  110,000.  From  the  native  [)oint  of  view — an 
arrangement  which  has  received  some  official  cognisance  for  the  purjx)ses 
of  tax-collecting — the  country  is  divided  into  the  following  sul>divi>ions, 
which  correspond  a  good  deal  with  tribal  territories:  Bugoma,  Bugaya, 
Kibanda,  Kihukya,  Bugungu  (Magungu),  Kahara,  Bisu,  Busindi,  Buruli, 
Chiope,  Kikangara,  and  Kibero.  Bugoma,  which  is  largely  forest,  is  the 
most  populous  sub-division,  as  it  has  received  and  sheltered  a  good  many 
refugees  from  foreign  and  civil  wars.  Bugaya  was  formerly  the  name  of 
a  very  large  country  which  is  now  divided  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Unyoro  and  Uganda.*  The  people  of  the  Chiope  sub-division,  which  is  a 
region  in  the  north  of  Unyoro  bordering  on  the  Victoria  Nile,  are  largely 
mixed  with  the  Nilotic  Acholi  people  from  the  north  l>ank  of  that  river, 
and  this  mixture  makes  them  quarrelsome  and  indej)endeut,  besides  filling 
their  speech  with  many  non-Bantu  words  derived  from  the  Acholi  tongue* 
though  the  basis  of  the  Chiope  dialect  is  Urunyoro.f     This  mixture    with 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  name  *'  Bugaya,''  which 
is  most  widely  spread  (sometimes  misspelt  as  Bugaihya  or  I'gaya),  not  only  through- 
out the  Bantu-speaking  regions  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  but  also  reappearing  on 
islands  and  coast-lands  all  round  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  even  in  regions  which  at  the 
present  day  are  inhabited  by  non-Bantu  Negroes. 

t  Among  the  Chiope  are  a  people  calling  themselves  the  Japalua  (the  "  Shifalu ''  of 
Emin  Pasha),  who  speak  the  same  Nilotic  dialect  as  the  Aluru  of  Albert  Nyanza  and 
the  Ja-luo  of  Kavirondo. 
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Nilotic  Negroes  is  also  evident  in  the  Buruli  country  from  the  same  cauiie 
— l)roximity.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Mr.  George  Wilson  that  the 
language  of  the  largeish  country  of  Bugungu  (usually,  but  incorrectly, 
given  on  the  maps  as  Magungu)  is  quite  different  from  the  Urunyoro  $peeph. 
The  same  statement  is  made  by  the  missionaries,  but  no  one  has  given 
any  examples  of  it  as  yet.  From  what  the  present  writer  can  learn  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  Bantu  hmguage  of  a  very  archaic  form,  closely  allied 
to  the  Lihuku  of  the  Lower  Semliki  Vallev  near  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Albert.  Magungu  was  once  a  rich  and  well-j)opulated  country,  but  it 
was  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  abominable  Kabarega  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  Bagungu  had  assisted  white  men  from  the  north  to 
enter  Unvoro  in  the  davs  of  Sir  Samuel   l^ker. 

The  arif<focracy  among  the  Banyoro  is  locally  known  as  the  "bakama" 
{*•  inukania  "  in  the  singular  meaning  a  chief).  These  nobles  are  either  of 
inire  or  mixed  Hima  (that  is  to  say,  Gala)  descent.*  Tliis  aristocracy 
during  the  last  half-century  has  been  a  curse  to  the  country,  as  its 
members  were  i)er})etmdly  fighting  one  with  the  other  when  they  were 
not  aiding  there  suj)reme  king,  Kamurasi  or  Kabarega,  to  raid,  ravish, 
and  destroy.  In  their  internecine  wars  the  Hima  aristocracv  must  have 
destroyed  during  the  last  fifty  years  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
according  to  native  accounts.  When  Kabarega  grew  more  despotic  in  his 
intentions,  he  reduced  the  j)ow(n*  of  these  nobles  by  setting  one  prince 
against  another,  or  by  calling  in  the  Lango  or  Acholi  (Nilotic  Negroes) 
from  the  north  to  attack  and  reduce  his  too  jwwerful  vassals.  These 
Nilotic  Negroes  crossed  the  Victoria  Nile  at  Kabarega's  request  and 
massacred  man.  woman,  and  child,  sparing  none.  Kaliarega,  for  such 
trifling  reasons  as  hearing  that  his  feudatories  showed  undue  kindness  to 
Europeans,  would  also  depo])ulate  large  stretches  of  country.  All  this 
time  Kabarega  or  his  nobles  with  tht»ir  undisciplined  bands  of  young 
warriors  would  raid  the  northern  jwrts  of  Uganda.  This  brought  about 
return  raids  of  the  Hagjinda.  whose  massacres  and  atrocities  were  second 
to  none.  On  one  occasion  not  many  years  ago  the  Baganda  drove  a 
number  of  Banyoro  refugees— al3out  GOO — into  some  caves  in  the  country 
of  Bugangaidzi.  and  then  suffocated  them  by  means  of  fires  at  the 
entrance  of  the  caves.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  survivors  at  the 
present  day  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  review  the  past  condition 
of  their  country  decide  that  their  ex-king,  Kabarega,  had  the  doubtful 
honour  of  exterminating  a  larger  number  of  his  own  subjects  by  his  own 
massacres  than  was  accomplished  by  any  of  his  foreign  foes  or  allies. 
During   the   wars   between    Unyoro   and   Uganda  which   followed   the   first 

*  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  Bahima  of  Ankole    are   usually  called 
Balmnia  or  Bachwezi  in  rnyoro. 
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establishment  of  the  British  Pn)tect orate  over  the  last-named  count rv,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  life  there  was  a  further  drain  on  the  ix)pulation  of 
Unyoro  by  the  large  emigration  which  took  place  into  the  Acholi  country 
and  across  to  Belgian  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Albert  Nvanza. 

As  if  the  misdoings  of  their  fellow  Negroes  were  not  sufficient  for  their 
misery  and  destruction,  that  Providence  which  so  strangely  atiiicts  the 
African  world  Wsited  this  wretched  country  with  appalling  epidemics  of 
diseiise^  with  droughts  which  caused  famines  and  floods  which  caused 
fevers,  new  diseases  starting  or  old  ones  reviving  after  the  famine  and  the 
flood.  The  bubonic  plague  which  is  always  simmering  in  these  countries 
near  the  Victoria  Xyanza  has  visited  Unyoro  rej>eatedly,  having  hu*gely 
brought  about  the  dej)opulation  of  the  I^uruli  sub-division.  In  Bugoma 
and  Bugaya  dropsy  has  attacked  large  numbers  of  natives,  who  have  also 
been  scourged  with  dysentery— dysentery  of  such  a  virulent  type  that  the 
natives  put  it  down  to  witchcraft.  Small] )Ox  has  swept  the  country  once 
or  twice  within  recent  years,  clearing  off  several  thousand  of  victims. 
Unyoro  is  said  to  have  a  form  of  leprosy  |)eculiar  to  itself  (*'  bibembi "), 
which  is  so  contagious  that  it  may  l>e  caught  merely  by  breathing  the 
air  surrounding  the  leprous  i)er.-on  or  by  }>assing  through  dewy  grass 
where  the  lei>er  has  }>receded.  Syphilis,  introduced  in  all  probability  from 
the  Nile  regions  in  the  north  (but  a  long  while  ago),  is  rife  throughout 
Unyoro.  In  the  Bugoma  forest  the  natives  state  that  they  suffer  from  a 
malady  which  kills  the  skin  and  ultimately  withers  the  nerves  and 
muscles. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  diseases  are  simply  the  result  of  famine 
and  of  such  a  disorganised  state  of  society  as  has  obliged  wretched  human 
beings  to  live  in  the  greatest  discomfort,  often  herded  together  in  small 
and  filthy  caverns.  It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  since  the  capture  of 
Kabarega  in  1899  and  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Administration  the 
population  of  Unyoro  has  been  rapidly  advancing  towards  health  and 
prosperity. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Unyoro  country  *  (putting  aside  the 
possibility  of  the  land  having  once  been  occupied  by  a  Pygmy- Prognathous 

*  It  is  j)erhaps  advisable  to  mention  that  no  native  of  this  land  calls  it  anything 
but  "  Bun} ore."  The  term  "'  Unyoro"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley, 
and  all  the  earlier  explorers  only  sjK)ke  the  Swahili  language,  and  carried  on  all 
their  mtercourse  with  the  natives  by  means  of  Swahili  interpreters.  In  the  Swahili 
language  the  "Bu-'  prefix  as  also  the  "  I.u-"  prefix  have  both  degenerated  to  '*U-." 
Thus  a  Swahili  of  Zanzibar  speaks  of  Uganda  instead  of  Buganda,  Unyoro  instead 
of  Bunyoro,  Uddu  instead  of  Buddu,  and  so  on.  British  Governments  are  nearly 
always  on  the  side  of  illogical  and  incorrect  spelling,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Uganda  and  Unyoro  have  been  i)erpetuated  by  the  British 
Grovernment  for  all  time. 
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race)  are  known  as  the  Basita,  and  from  all  accounts  were  very  siniilar 
to  the  average  Banyoro,  Batoro,  and  Bairo  (and  no  doubt  to  the  Baganda), 
who  form  the  main  stock  of  the  imputation  of  the  districts  of  Unyoro, 
Toro,  and  Ankole.  To  this  day  the  Bairo  race  of  Ankole  sometimes  styles 
itself  Basita. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  old  men  of  Unyoro  that  at  a  very 
ancient  i)eriod  the  whole  of  their  country,  including  the  forests,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  after  a  long  period  of  drought.  This  caused  a  total 
exodus  of  the  Basita  aborigines  for  the  time  being.  But  they  were  ruled 
over  at  that  time  by  a  queen  called  Nyamwengi,  whose  original  country 
seems  to  have  been  the  sub-division  of  Mwengi,  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Toro  District.  But  at  that  time  this  familv  ruled  over 
much  of  modern  I'nyoro,  over  the  northern  \ya,Tt  of  Uganda,  Toro,  and 
even  a  part  of  Northeni  Ankole.  After  this  devastating  fire  Nyamwengi 
revisit^  I'nyoro  and  re-established  the  Basita  in  that  countrj'.  Nyamwengi . 
was  succeeded  bv  her  son  Saza,  who  died  without  issue.  But  Saza  had 
a  cook,  and  in  all  these  countries  at  all  times  the  king's  cook  was  a  noble 
or  prince  of  high  rank,  a  **  mayor  of  the  palace."  Saza's  cook,  therefore, 
(he  was  named  Mukondo)  seized  the  throne  of  Unyoro  and  founded  the 
house  of  Kamnze,  being  succeeded  by  Hangi,  Ira,  and  Bukuku.  Bukuku 
was  killed  by  Xdaula,  a  half-legeudarv  i^^rson  of  Hima  blood,  or,  as  he  is 
locally  styled,  *'  Muchwezi,"  *'  Bachwezi  "  lx»ing,  as  already  stated,  a  synonymous 
term  for  the  Hinia  or  (lala  invaders  of  the  country  and  their  descendants, 
and  a  mysterious  nice  of  suijernatunil  beings  who  are  often  now  confounded 
with  ancestral  spirits.  The  following  is  the  legend  current  in  Unyoro 
(according  to  Mr.  George  XN'ilson)  regarding  the  advent  of  Ndavla : — 

The  last  king  of  the  house  of  liaranze,  Bukuku,  who,  of  course,  was  a  Musita — 
an  ordinary  Negro— had  a  daughter  called  Nyinaniiru.  Tlie  sorcerers  of  the  country 
told  the  king  Bukuku  that  if  this  daughter  bore  a  child  that  child  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  country's  destruction.  Thereupon  the  "mukama,"  or  king,  caused  his 
daughter  to  be  isolated  in  the  forests  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Dweru,  and 
here  she  Avas  attended  by  a  wouian  servant.  One  day  when  this  servant  was  in 
the  forest  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  man  who  informed  her  that  his  name 
was  Isinibwa  and  that  he  was  a  hunter  from  Bugoma.*  Isimbwa  questioned  the 
woman  as  to  what  she  was  doing  in  the  forest,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  attending  the  daughter  of  Bukuku,  the  king.  Isimbwa 
followed  the  woman  back  to  where  the  king's  daughter  was  hidden.  In  a  hhort 
time  he  had  seduced  Nyinaniiru,  who  in  due  time  bore  him  a  son  that  was  named 
Ndaula.  Nyinamiru,  in  dread  of  her  father's  anger,  made  an  eflfort  to  throw  the 
child  into  the  waters  of  I^ke  Dweru.  In  her  fear  and  haste  she  did  not  see  what 
she  was  doing  :  the  bark-cloth  in  which  the  child  was  wrapped  caught  in  a  branch. 
While  the  child  was  thus  susjMjnded,  the  servant  drew  near  to  dig  clay  for  making 

*  Bugoma  is  a  forest  district  in   the  western   part  of  Unyoro,  near  the  Albert 
Nyanza. 
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pots  and,  seeing  the  child,  and  being  struck  by  its  beauty,  rescued  it  and  took 
the  babe  to  her  home.  She  informed  the  mother  that  she  had  found  a  beautiful 
thing  in  the  lake.  The  mother,  conscience-stricken,  and  recovering  her  maternal 
feelings,  arranged  that  that  the  woman  should  tend  it.  To  ])revent  suspicion  she 
made  the  woman  a  present  of  a  barren  cow  as  a  reward  for  the  pot  made  by  the 
woman,  and  subsequently  rei>eated  the  presents  in  the  form  of  milch  cows  until 
the  child  was  full  grown.  As  Ndaula  was  nearing  maturity,  he  met  and  quarrelled 
with  the  mukama's  herdsmen,  whose  cattle  drank  from  the  same  salted  water  holes. 
So  overbearing  wa.s  he  that  the  king  was  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  and  went  one 
day  with  his  herdsmen,  placet!  his  seat  near  the  holes,  and  ordered  the  men  to 
wait  for  Ndaula  ;  when  he  came  they  were  to  fall  ujK)n  him  and  spear  him.  The 
men  did  as  they  were  told,  but  when  they  lifted  their  spears,  their  arms  fell 
powerless  beside  them.  The  king  was  very  angry  when  they  fled  back  to  him  with 
their  strange  news,  and,  leaving  his  seat,  he  took  his  spear  and  went  himself  to 
attack  Ndaula.  Ndaula  thereu]>on  killed  him  and,  coming  into  the  circle  of 
herd.smen,  placed  himself  upon  the  king's  seat  and  j)roclaimed  himself  the  king. 
The  herdsmen  then  ran  to  the  daughter  of  Bukuku — she  was  his  only  child — and 
cried  out  that  Bukuku  had  been  killed  by  Ndaula.  She  raised  her  voice  and  said, 
'*  To-day  1  have  heard  both  evil  and  good — my  father  is  dead,  but  my  son  is  king." 
Ndaula  was  the  first  of  the  house  of  the  Bachwezi. 

He  at  once  divided  the  countr>'  into  eleven  parts.  Bwera  he  gave  to  Wamala  ; 
Buruli  to  Lul>anga  (rather  half-witted)*;  Mwengi  to  Mugeni ;  Kiaka,  being  a  good 
bunting  country,  to  Ibona,  a  hunter  ;  Bunyara  (now  in  North  Uganda)  to  Mugarra 
(known  as  having  a  rolling  walk) ;  Burega  (west  of  I^ke  Albert)  to  Mulindwa  (he 
was  credited  with  exceptional  supernatural  i)Owers,  even  for  his  race— bringing  death 
at  a  word) ;  Chumya  was  given  jjart  of  Uganda,  as  he  had  trading  tendencies ;  the 
Sese  Islands  were  given  to  Mukasat  (until  recently  there  was  a  praying  stone — 
iron — called  Mukasa  on  one  of  the  islands)  ;  Bugoma  was  given  to  Nsinga  ;  Kahauka 
had  Toro  ;  Bugaya,  Bugungu,  and  Chioi>e  were  given  to  Kilo.  With  the  exception 
of  Mukasa,  these  were  all  brothers  of  Ndaula.  Mukasa  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  ^en  a  brother,  others  say  a  follower  of  the  family. 

About  this  time  Isimbwa  (the  father  of  Ndaula)  went  hunting  in  Bukedi.  There 
he  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman  whom  he  saw  in  the  field,  made  overtures  to 
her,  and  later  on  the  woman  bore  a  child,  Lukedi  (or  the  ''Man  of  Bukedi,"  the 
Land  of  Nakedness).  There  was  a  severe  law  in  force  in  Bukedi  against 
seduction,  and  search  was  made  for  the  seducer  of  this  woman,  but  she  refused  to 
expose  him,  and  taking  her  peof»le  to  a  tree,  said  she  had  conceived  as  she  slept 
under  that  tree.  This  tree  has  been  called  Nyabito.  The  Bakedit  race  were 
known  in  Unyoro  as  *'the  bad  people,"  principally  on  account  of  their  fierce 
demeanour,  accentuated  by  their  peculiar  head-dress  and  very  black  complexion. 
Lukedi,  as  he  grew  in  years,  was  noted  for  the  habit  he  adopted  of  going  alone  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  leaning  on  his  spear  whilst  standing  on  one  leg  with  the 
other  bent  and  the  foot  resting  on  the  upright  knee,    his    eyes   ever  on   Unyoro 


*  The  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  these  brothers  are  still  recorded  in 
songs  and  dances. 

t  First  an  ancestor,  now  a  great  ancestor  spirit  ruling  the  lake  waters. 

J  "  Bakedi "  means  "  the  naked"  It  is  the  name  given  by  the  Baganda  and  Banyoro 
to  the  Nilotic  Negroes.  Bukedi  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  districts  of  Acholi 
and  Bukedi  (the  Lango  country). 
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opposite.  A  story  told  by  the  old  men,  and  in  their  songs,  says  that  in  Ndaiila's 
reign  a  few  Bakedi  crossed  the  Nile,  raided  the  cattle,  and  were  practically  unmolested 
until  Ndaula's  brother  Kagora,  a  mighty  man  in  war  and  in  hunting,  rallied  the 
people  together  and  attacked  the  Bakedi  raiders,  killing  all  but  two,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  These,  by  some  sort  of  stratagem,  recovered  a  lot  of  the  cattle  and  took 
them  into  the  forest,  where  they  resisted  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  The  people 
in  the  vicinity  were  exasperated  by  finding  that  every  day  their  salted  water  pans 
(for  cattle)  were  destroyed.  So  Kagora  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  caught  and  killed 
the  Bukedi  man.  The  woman,  pregnant  at  the  time,  on  seeing  this,  struck  Kagora 
in  the  stomach  with  a  stick,  cursed  him,  foretelling  that  he  should  never  have 
issue.  A  mark  peculiar  to  females  appeared  on  his  forehead,  and  being  thus  shamed 
before  men,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  earth,  and  disappeared  heavenwards.  From  that 
day  lightning  is  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  his  wrath.  The  woman  went  into  the 
Budonga  forest,  where  she  gave  birth  to  so  many  devils  that  the  country  became 
noxious  to  the  Hachwezi.  Other  signs  of  ill -fortune  appeared,  so,  rendered  desperate* 
they  ajipealed  to  their  oracle — in  which  ceremony  fate  was  read  in  the  entrails  of 
a  cow.  On  this  occasion  they  could  find  no  stomach.  A  Bukedi  medicine  man 
(who  hapj)ene(l  to  be  a  friend  of  youn^  Lukedi)  visited  the  Bachwezi.  He  was 
ai)])ealed  to.  He  cut  oj)en  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  cow,  in  which  he  found  the 
missing  stomach,  told  the  people  that  its  presence  there  signified  loads  on  the  head, 
and  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  Bachwezi  packing  up  and  moving  elsewhere. 
This  ai»peale(l  to  the  Bachwezi,  now  tired  with  supernatural  persecutions,  but  on 
leaving  they  susjiected  the  Bukedi  man's  motives,  and  made  ready  to  kill  him.  He 
was  warned,  and  fied  to  an  adjacent  hill,  saw  the  caravan  file  off,  and  at  once  went 
to  tell  Lukedi  there  was  a  country  without  rulers,  and  which  waited  only  a  strong 
man's  effort  to  secure  it.*  IJy  this  time  Tjikedi  wa,s  made  aware  of  his  parentage. 
He  crossed  over  to  Chiope  ostensibly  to  hunt,  went  across  the  country,  and 
appeared  at  the  usual  mukania's  settlement,  and  found  that  the  Basita,  as  the 
aboriginal  race  was  called,  excej»tin^'  oidy  the  women,  were  all  away  hunting,  that 
being  a  time  of  excejitional  famine.  In  the  principal  house  was  a  woman  who  had 
just  given  birth,  and  was  seriously  sick.  TiUkedi  cured  the  invalid  and  won  the 
women  over,  and  by  a  trick  secured  the  royal  drum,  which  was  in  their  keeping 
amongst  others,  ami  on  the  return  of  the  men  assumed  such  an  attitude,  helped  by 
the  ])ossessit)n  of  the  drum,  that  they  at  once  accejited  him. 

Thus  Lukedi  beeanie  kin^'.  His  house  is  called  after  the  name  of  the  tree 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  author  of  his  being,  and  is  known  as  Babito. 

From  him  sjirin^'s  the  ]>resent  race  of  Bakama  (**  big  chiefs"),  who  have- come 
down  in  direct  line  as  follows  : — 

L  Lukedi. 

2.  Olinii. 

3.  Sansa. 

4.  Luhaga  I. 


*  The  l^achwezi  went  through  Bugoma  to  the  Albert  I^ke.  The  lake  opened 
up  whilst  they  passed  southwards  with  all  their  cattle  along  the  dry  bed,  the  lake 
closing  up  behind  them.  They  then  went  to  Bwera,  where  they  became  the  dominant 
race.  Some  followers  of  the  Ikchwezi  were  late,  and  found  the  lake  had  closed 
up  again.  These  returned,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  L^nyoro  BtihunuL  (or 
Bahima).  All  evidence  points  to  Islmhwa,  the  ancestor  of  two  lines  of  Unyoro  kings, 
having  been  a  Muhinia  from  Ankole. 
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5.  Chwa. 

6.  Wingi. 

7.  Luhaga  II. 

8.  Kasoma. 

9.  *Kyebambe  (or  Nyamutukura). 

10.  Nyabongo  (or  Mugeiii). 

11.  Kamurasi. 

12.  Kabarega. 

Of  these  Bakama  only  two  have  reigned  long— Luhaga  I.  and  Nyamutukura. 
The  terms  of  the  others  generally  reached  only  nine  or  ten  years.  Kabarega's  case 
is  also  exceptional. 

In  the  case  of  Kyebambe,  otherwise  called  Nyamutukura,  son  of  Sansa,  he  lived  to  be 
80  old  that  his  women  occasionally  caused  spikes  to  be  hidden  in  his  bed  so  as  to  hasten 
his  end.t  Mugeni,  son  of  Nyamutukura,  had  a  troubled  reign,  although  lasting  only 
nine  years.  There  were  constant  rebellions.  Being  old  at  the  time  of  accession,  his^ 
women,  to  avoid  his  following  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  becoming  a  useless 
encumbrance,  overlaid  him  whilst  sick,  and  thus  killed  him.  Since  then  a  law  has 
been  enforced  that  when  a  king  is  sick  his  women  must  be  excluded  from  his  enclosure. 
Before  Mugeni's  death,  his  son  Kamurasi  was  given  the  plantations  of  Pauka,  his  cousin. 
The  latter  rebelled  in  Bugungu,  and  Kamurasi  went  to  fight  him.  Pauka  fled  to  an 
island  on  the  lake.  Kamurasi's  followers  refused  to  go  after  him  there.  Not  caring 
to  take  Pauka's  cattle,  he  took  the  j»eoi)le\s  instead.  This  caused  them  to  rise.  He 
was  defeated  and  wounded  in  his  arm.  While  Kamurasi  was  absent,  Mugeni  died,  and 
the  fieople  placed  his  brother  Nakubari  on  the  throne.  Kamurasi  heard  this  at  Buruli. 
He  marched  to  Chiope,  joined  forces  with  Luyonga,  the  chief  there,  and  allied  himself 
with  the  Bakedi.  They  fought  and  conquered  Nakubari,  who  was  killed.  Kamurasi 
ruled  Unyoro  coincidently  with  the  reign  of  Suna  in  Uganda.  He  then  returned 
with  the  Bakedi  to  Bugungu  and  defeated  Pauka,  who  was  killed.  He  reigned  nine- 
years  only.  His  ruling  was  regarded  as  oi)j)ressive.  Early  in  his  reign  his  six  brothers 
rebelled  and  defeated  him.  He  fled  to  Buruli,  but  was  followed,  and  was  obliged  to- 
take  refuge  on  a  small  island  hidden  in  the  sudd.  His  young  brother,  of  the  same 
mother,  went  to  him  and  upbraided  him  as  a  coward,  threatened  that  if  he  did  not 
recover  his  manhood  he  himself  would  collect  an  army  and  fight  the  rebels,  and  if  he- 
won  he  should  seize  the  throne.  Kamurasi.  regaining  courage,  followed  him,  joined 
forces,  and  killed  the  six  brothers.  That  left  three  relatives  (])robably  cousins),  who 
seized  Chiope.  The  people  there  welcomed  them.  Kamurasi  repeatedly  sent  armies 
to  Chiope,  until  the  people  fled  to  Bukedi.  A  year's  residence  there  tired  them,  and 
they  returned.  They  fought  three  battles,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  relatives  w^as 
killed.  The  Chiope  people,  loyal  to  their  choice,  ])laced  Tibulihwa,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  relatives,  on  the  throne  as  their  king.  (He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Kabarega.) 
Kamurasi,  however,  merely  ignored  him.     Soon  after  he  died. 

Kabarega  then  reigned.  His  brothers  objected,  rebelled,  defeated  him,  and  placed 
Kabagomiri  in  his  stead.  Kabarega  fled  to  Buruli  with  a  brother,  Kabagonga.  They 
returned  against  Kabagomiri  and  defeated  him.  He  fled  to  Ankole,  soon  collected  an 
Army  there,  returned,  and  was  defeated  by  Kabarega,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Bankole  were  slaughtered.  (Ireta  was  captured  here  as  a  boy.)  Kabarega  got  help 
from  Mutesa  in  this  fight.    (Kangawo  was  sent.)    Kabagomiri  quietly  went  round  the: 

*  Koboyo,  his  son,  rebelled  and  took  jjossession  of  Toro. 
t  He  was  too  old  and  feeble  even  to  retaliate. 
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outskirts  to  Chiope,  where  he  somehow  got  twenty  "  Turks "  of  Egypt.  At  the  same 
time  Kabarega  secured  thirty  Sudanese  soldiers.  In  a  fight  Kabagomiri  was  shot  in 
the  chest,  and  Kabarega  was  secure.  Soon  after  Baker  Pasha  arrived,  and  from  that 
time  the  history  of  the  country  is  well  known. 

The  story  may  be  worth  adding  that  Ndaula  was  a  man  of  extraordinak^  enter- 
prise. Among  other  things,  he  built  a  house  so  large  that  it  took  four  years  to  finish 
it.  A  great  point  handed  down  is  that  it  had*  eighteen  doors,  and  that  there  was 
no  equal  to  it  within  knowledgeable  distance. 

Another  version  of  this  legend  of  Lukedi  and  the  historv  of  the  Unyoro 
dynassty  has  been  furnished  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Fisher, 
of  the  (!!hurch  Missionary  Society's  mission  in  Unyoro: — 

Lukedi  was  a  great  hunter  of  sujieniatural  powers,  greatly  feared  by  all.  One 
day  he  crossed  the  river,  coming  south  into  a  stranger's  country.  Entering  a  large 
enclosure,  he  saw  there  a  beautiful  woman  whose  name  was  Kilemera.  This  woman 
he  took  to  be  his  wife,  and  first  built  his  house  in  Chiope,  but  only  remained  there 
two  months,  and  finally  made  a  big  cai»ital  at  Muduma.  But  here  he  had  trouble 
with  his  wife  Kilemera,  who  finally  left  him  and  emigrated  to  Uganda  with  a 
large  following,  and  l)ecame  the  mother  of  many  children.  After  the  separation 
from  his  wife  Luke<li  was  taken  ill  and  died.  His  eldest  son,  by  his  former  wife 
Kilemera,  whose  name  was  Lukedi  Lwamgalaki,  became  the  head  of  the  people  whom 
Lukedi  had  ruled.  He  became  a  great  king,  and  made  his  capital  in  Bugachya; 
afterwards  moved  to  Bujawe,  and  there  died.  Kyebambe,  his  son,  was  made  king 
in  his  place.  He  moved  his  capital  into  Bngoma,  and  there  died.  Luwaga  reigned 
in  his  stead,  but  being  disvsatisfied  with  the  country  of  Bugoma,  he  moved  back  again 
to  Chiope,  and  then  finally  settled  in  Hugaya  ;  here  he  died,  and  his  son  Sansa 
became  king.  This  man  roamed  the  country,  never  stopping  long  in  one  place. 
While  at  Kilimba  he  fought  with  a  great  Uganda  king  called  Semakokiro,  and 
during  the  fight  Semakokiro  was  killed.  Soon  after  this  one  of  Sansa's  servants 
seduced  his  master's  wife.  He  was  called  up  for  trial  before  the  king,  and  when 
judgment  was  given  against  him  he;  seized  a  sjiear  and  killed  the  king.  Then 
followed  a  king  called  Clnva,  who  died,  an<l  whose  son  Luwanga  followed.  Then 
after  him  came  Xaniutukula,  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Mugenyi.  This  last  sent 
his  son  Patigo  to  fight  the  Ralega,  who  returned  with  many  slaves  and  much  cattle. 

His  son  Kaboyo  rebelled  against  him,  and  finally  settled  in  Toro  and  became 
kmg  there.  Mngenyi  then  died,  and  Kannilasi  became  king  of  Bunyoro  and  made 
his  capital  at  Kilagula.  At  his  death  his  son  Kabarega  became  king.  Kabarega  at 
once  sent  an  exiiedi^on  against  Kaboyo,  who  was  then  the  rebel  king  of  Toro,  and 
demanded  a  tax  to  be  ])aid  in  cows.  This  Kalx)yo  did,  but  when  asked  to  do  it 
a  second  time  he  refused.  Kaban*ga  then  sent  Mugenyi,  his  son,  to  fight.  The  battle 
was  long  and  fierce,  and  no  advantage  seemed  on  either  side.  Kabarega,  when  he 
heard  of  the  inability  of  his  son  to  conijuer  Toro,  came  himself,  and,  together  with 
his  son,  made  another  fight  against  Kaboyo.  However,  Kaboyo  fought  with  such 
zeal  that  he  finally  drove  back  to  Unyoro  Kabarega's  army,  Kabarega  himself  being 
wounded.  Kaboyo  did  not  long  survive  this  battle.  He  died  at  Karyamiyaga,  and 
his  son  Olimi  became  king  of  Toro. 

Meanwhile  Kabarega  wa«  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  and  as  soon  as  Kaboyo 
was  dead  he  sent  off  his  general,  Tegulekwa,  to  try  and  reconquer  the  country. 
When  Olimi   heard   of  this,   he  sent  messages  to  the   king  of  Ankole,  Mutainbuka, 
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and  a^kea  for  he!|>.    TLi:<  nas 

readily  ^ven.    Instead,  however, 

of  piing  to  tight  Kabarega,  tlie 

anuy     went     into     Hiison^la, 

fought    with    the   ]>eo|>lc  there. 

atid     colli)  uereil      (he     cuniitry. 

Kaliaregn's  second  ntleinpt  aW 

faile^i.       However,      there     was 

much     cli^<satisfaeIio^     anionp^i 

Ulinii's  chiefs.     Kalibuln,  a  lii^ 

chi>-f.  relieliedaud  fought  a^insi 

liim.  and  coniiiicred   his    army. 

Thi-n   Kali.irega  sent  off  Mate- 

I>cre  and  Lu:<ongoa)  with  a  great 

fi>Ke,  and  when  Oliini  heard  i>f 

it  he  Hed  to  Riuhi.    Then  all  his 

chiefs  fought  against  him,  and 

betrayetl  him  into  the  hands  of 

Matebere,  who.  having conigtiered 

the  whole  of  Torn,  returned  to 

Knbarega    with    C>liuii    ns    his 

j'risoner.  leaving  Mnkalus<i,  one 

of   his  under-general s.  to   guard 

the  countrj-.     Finally,  Kal>nre>M 

sent  Kikukule  to  take  hisjiWe. 

All  the  )>rince$  then  esca|ieil  to       354.   kak,w.\«a. 

Ankole,  and  were  kindly  treateil 

by  the  <)ueen- mother  (Namas<>le). 

who«<e  name  was  Kilii^n.     l)uring  tins  jierio"!  tli 

Toro,  a  notable  one  being  that   U-d  by  the  Muk 

him  Kakende.  and  left  him  there  t( 

Toro  during  the  raid,  and    Kaki 


Itaganda  niade  many  raids  into 

nila,  Kiyeg.i,  who  brought    with 

lie  the  king.    The  llalusula  were  driven  from 

built   his   ca|iital  at  Kisomolu.     Itut   he  did 


long,  for  Kabaregn,  after  two  attemjits.  drove  hin)  from  the 
conntry,  and  he  relnrned  to  I'ganila.  Kasngaiua.  who  was  then  i|uite  yomig  and 
living  in  Ankole  with  the  other  refugees,  also  went  into  I'gnnda.  After  a  few 
months  Cajitain'  Lugard  brought  Kasagnnia  back  to  Toro  and  made  him  king. 

Ka^agama.  Ibe  king  of  Toro  (of  Tnioro  race),  ^ve  the  following 
additiooal  legi^tids  about  the  coming  of  I.ukedi.  Ills  partly  mytbical  ancestor 
(the  IraDslatioD  was  suj>))lied  so  me  bv  Mr,  t'isher,  C.M.S.): — 

.  .  .  Wamala,  king  of  Bunyoro.  sent  off  a  messenger,  who  went  and  stood  <Ht 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  called  aloud  to  Isimbwa's  son  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  conntry.  Then  came  Lukedi  himself  to  the  lake  shore,  bringing  with  him  a 
goat  and  a  fowl  and  a  child,  who  was  decked  out  with  numerous  lieads  on  his 
neck,  arms,  and  L>g&  They  put  a  crown  of  nine  beads  on  his  head,  and  a  large  Ivtnd 
of  nine  beads  on  either  leg :  then  they  threw  him  into  the  lake  as  an  otTering  to  the 
gods.  Lukedi  then  crossed  the  lake  into  the  eountrj-  of  Kanyadwoli.  and  while 
resting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  a  man  biought  to  him  a  pi|ie  of  tolvtcco  to  smoke, 
which  he  did,  and  then  knocked  the  ashes  out  on  to  the  jrround.  Immediately  a 
plant    of    tobacco    sjiraiig    up.      He    then    procceileil    towards    \\'ainala's    capital, 
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who  came  out  and  greeted  him  heartily.  The  chair  on  which  he  sat  in  the  house 
was  afterwards  called  Kaiezire.  Wamala  died,  and  Lukedi  became  king.  Lukedi 
made  a  great  feast  and  sacrifice  to  the  ^'Bachwezi "  as  a  propitiatory  offering.  He  first 
sent  for  nine  fowls  and  killed  them,  one  cow  without  blemish,  and  one  sheep. 
These  also  were  killed,  and  the  intestines  of  these  animals  were  taken  and  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  main  road.  Several  men  were  then  placed  to  watch  to  see 
that  no  insect  touched  them.  After  some  time  Lukedi  sent  a  messenger  with  two 
large  bark-cloths  to  wrap  them  up  in.  After  this  he  selected  nine  cows,  nine 
elderly  women,  nine  youn^  women,  nine  loads  of  beads.  These  things  were  then 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  large  hill  called  Abulu.  The  women  and  cows  were  then 
killed,  and  their  bones  burnt  with  fire  ;  the  beads  were  made  into  a  head-dress,  and 
Lukedi  wore  it,  and  the  ashes  from  the  bones  of  the  women  were  scattered  upon  his 
head.    An<l  the  sacritice  was  finished,  and  the  **  Bachwezi  *'  propitiated. 

The  real  roiiding  of  I'liyoros  past  history  seems  to  run  on  these 
lines :  Long  atro,  pi»rhai)s  2,001)  or  3,000  years  back,  began  a  series  of 
invasions  of  Unyoio  by  a  cattle-keeping  Gala  jieople  from  the  north-east, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Pahim.i.  These  folk  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  nortli-east,  or  countries  to  the  south  of  Abvssinia  and  the  west 
of  Sonuilihind.  Apjuirently  tb(\v  came  round  the  north  end  of  I^ke 
Kudolf  and  then  directed  tluMr  course  south-westwards  into  the  coimtries 
which  are  now  known  vaguely  to  the  Baganda  as  Bukedi  (or  the  I^nd  of 
Nakedness).  But  the  land  of  Bukedi  was  then,  as  now  (though  not  i)erliai)S 
to  the  same  extent),  peojjled  by  a  warlike  nice  of  Nilotic  Negroes,  the 
modern  Acholi.  Lango.  I'miro.  etc.,  and  (according  to  tradition)  the 
Baliima  did  not  find  the  mrans  of  settling  down  comfortably  in  these 
lands  to  tht*  east  and  north  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  So  they  crossed  over 
into  Unyoro,  but  for  various  reasons — ] possibly  the  hostility  of  the  Bantu 
Negroes  who  had  i)rece(le(l  them — did  not  at  first  remain  there,  but 
pushed  steadily  south  till  they  reached  the  healthier  plateaux  of  Toro, 
Ankole,  and  Karagwe.*  It  is  possible  that  in  all  these  lands  to  the  west 
and   south-we.-t   of  the  A'ictoria    Nvanza   thev  did    not   meet  with    such   a 
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determined  resistance  from  the  former  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  may  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  the  Bantu  Negroes,  and  Pygmies,  like  those  of  the 
Congo  Forest.  In  those  healthy  ui)lands  which  lie  tetween  the  west  coast 
of  the  Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  vicinity  of  Tanganyika  the  Gala  invaders 
of  Equatorial  Africa  dwelt  in  security  with  their  herds  of  long-homed 
cattle,  increased  and  nmltipUed,  and  began  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
towards  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  and  east  (to  a  great  extent  the 
C:)ngo    Fort^st    barred    their   progress    westwards).      Their    pioneers,    much 

*  They  may  also — possibly  did  do  so — have  ])ursued  the  line  of  least  resistance 
by  crossing  the  Nile  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Albert,  journeying  along  the  western 
coast  of  that  lake,  and  so  on  up  the  Semliki  Valley  to  Ankole,  keeping  to  the  east 
of  the  Congo  Forest. 
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after  the  fashion  related  in  the  legends,  must  have  retraced  the  path  of 
their  race  to  Unvoro. 

At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  the  original  invasion,  other 
bands  of  Gala  people  had  quitted  tlie  Acholi  and  I^tingo  countries  to 
establish  themselves  in  Unvoro.  The  ori*jinal  source  from  wliich  these 
Gala  herdsmen  came  mu-t  have  become  exhausted,  wliih^  the  mult ii)licat ion 
and  increased  vigour  in  arms  of  the  Nile  negroes  of  the  Masai-Turkana 
stock  and  of  certain  sections  of  stranded  Hantu  netrroes  to  the  east  of  the 
Victoria  Nile  probably  barred  the  way  to  any  further  intercourse  between 
the  lands  of  the  Gala  and  the  Somali  on  the  east  and  the  Victoria 
Nvanza  on  the  west.  So  it  came  about  in  time  that  I'nvoro  was  added 
to  the  kingdoms  or  states  which  were  governed  by  kings  of  Gala  descent, 
or  at  any  rate  by  an  aristocracy  or  ruling  caste  of  (iala  blood  —  blood,  of 
course,  with  which  inevitably  that  of  the  indigenous  Negro  was  mingled 
in  varying  degree.  Leading  men  of  this  Bahima  stock  must  have  founded 
dynasties  in  Unyoro,  Uganda,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries  l)etween  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  At  one  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  a 
"kitwara,''  or  emperor,  of  Hima  blood  who  grouped  together  under  his  rule 
the  countries  of  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Toro,  Ankole,  and  Karagwe.  This  was 
probably  the  heyday  of  Hamitic  civilisation,  which  sub?:equently  declined 
through  internecine  wars  and  the  gradual  '*  negritication  ''  of  these  countries 
— that  is  to  say,  the  decline  in  pro])ortionate  numbers  of  the  people  of 
pure  Hamitic  stock  and  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  Bantu  Negro. 

There  seems  early  to  have  sprung  up  a  separate  dynasty  in  tlie 
countries  which  are  now  grou])ed  together  as  the  Kingdom  of  I'ganda, 
and  some  cause  at  the  same  time  l)r()Ught  about  a  distinct  separation  in 
language  between  those  wliom  we  may  call  the  Baganda  (the  people  of 
Buddu,  Sese,  the  home  districts  of  Uganda,  Kiagwe,  and  l^u>oga),  and 
both  Negroes  and  Hamites  in  the  domain  of  I'nyoro.  The  speech  of 
Unyoro  extends  at  the  present  day  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
Victoria  Nile  and  the  Albert  Nvanza  on  the  north  throucrh  Toro.  Ankole, 
Karagwe,  Ruanda,  and  Businja  to  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika. 
This  language  also  reappears  on  the  Bukerebe  Archi[)elago  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  wherever  the 
Unyoro  dialects  are  found  at  the  present  day  there  the  allied  dynasties  of 
Bahima  origin  have  ruled — are,  in  fact,  ruling  now.  But  in  I'ganda  (as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter)  the  dynasty,  though  it  sometimes 
claims  descent  from  an  Hamitic  stock  and  to  have  had  the  same  founders 
as  started  the  royal  houses  of  Unyoro  and  Ankole,  nevertheless  has 
remained  much  more  negro  in  features  (judging  by  its  recent  kings)  than 
is  the  case  in  Ankole  and  Karagwe.     It   is   quite   possible   that  the  kings 
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of  Uganda  descend  from  an  ancestor  wlio  was  a  Banta  negro  with  little 
or  no  Hhna  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that  Biich  slight  refinement  of  feature 
as  some  of  the  Baganda  princes  or  [irincesses  display  is  merely  due  to 
their  Bantu  in-ogenitors  having  married  women  of  Hima  origin.  Indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  ex-king  of  Unyoro,  Kabarega,  who  claims 
descent  from  an  Hamitic  ancestor,  is  (juite  a  negro  in  a])})earance,  as  was 
his  father.  Kamurasi.  It  is  only  in  Ankole,  Karagwe,  and  other  countries 
to  the  south  that  the  royal  faniili(»s  serm  to  ])e  of  modified  (iala  blood, 
even  though  nianv  of  the  subsidiarv  chiefs  and  much  of  the  aristocraev  in 
all  these  count ri(»s  (exccjiting  I'ganda)  are  of  such  clear  Hamitic  descent 
that  many  of  them  strangely  resemble  ancient  and  modem  Egyptians. 
In  Uganda  proper  the  liahima  never  s(»em  to  have  olitained  such  a  hold 
over  the  countrv  as  farth(»r  to  the  north  and  west.  The  Hima  element  in 
the  dynasty  is,  as  I  liavt*  already  said,  du(»  to  kings  of  Uganda  having 
married  handsome  slaves  or  princ<*sses  from  Unyoro  or  Ankole.  In  Uganda 
the  people  of  llim:i  stock  at  the  present  day  have  l)ecome  a  cattle- 
herding  caste  wliith  marries  within  its  own  limits,  and  mixes  but  little 
with  the  l^antu  Ncgroc^s. 

Mr.  (feorgt*  Wilson  *  has  Ixm^u  kind  enough  to  forward  me  the 
following  fables,  storit^s  and  1cit(»ii(1s  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
Kanyoro.  It  shouhl  be  jireniised  that  the  ])east  stories  much  resemble 
those  of  other  parts  of  Negro  Africa,  besides  certain  fables  of  European  or 
Asiatic  origin.  In  all  the  African  stories,  however,  the  hare  takes  the 
place  of  the  fox  as  the  embodiment  of  astuteness,  and  the  leojiard 
replaces  the  wolf  of  Kuro])ean  folk-lore. 

Kaklks. 

(1)  Thf'  (ri'teihj  I/i/(nm.—i)i\G  (lay  a  hyiiMia  went  to  visit  some  of  his  friends.  In 
the  house  there  was  a  siirill  calabash  standing,  in  which  oil  had  been.  He 
straightway  ate  the  calahash.  Whilst  walking  over  the  room  he  saw  some 
caterin  liars.  Those  he  also  ate.  In  fact,  every  tiling  he  saw— skins,  refuse,  etc— 
he  devoured.  His  friends  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  eat  thus  grossly?  You  are 
very  greedy  :  you  must  take  some  medicine  to  cure  your  great  greediness."  "Truly,** 
replied  the  hyiena,  "  I  V>adly  need  such  medicine  *>  I  am  very  greedy."  "  Follow 
the  road  to  the  left,"  said  the  friend,  "and  ask  the  way  until  you  find  the  house  of 
the  wizard  who  cures  greed."  The  hytena  went  on  his  way,  asking  it  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  reached  the  house  of  the  Muhuma.t  "Can  you  cure  greediness f ** 
asked  the  hyama.  "Yes,"  said  the  Muhuma  ;  "ait  down  and  I  will  pre})are  a  cure." 
A  shoe])  was  brought  and  kille<l.  At  once  the  hyaena  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  I  want  to 
eat  it."    "  Well,  I'm  sure  I "  said  the  Muhuma.    "  You   come  here  for   a    cure   for 


*  Now  Deputy  Conunissioner  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

t  In  Unyoro  the  Hima  caste  is  called  Huma  {simj.  Mu-huma  ;  j^w.  Ba-huma). 
■*'-^»iiTna  here  is  a  "  muchwezi,"  or  wizard. 
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greediness,  and  immediately  you  want  to  b?^n  eating.  Keep  quiet,  be  patient." 
The  sheep  was  cut  up,  and  the  nice  fat  tail  tied  round  the  hyaena's  neck.  A  water- 
jar  having  been  given  him,  he  was  told  to  fetch  water  in  which  to  cook  the  tail 
for  the  medicine.  On  the  way  he  said  to  a  friend  who  had  gone  with  him,  "  \\Tiy 
should  I  carry  this  tail  which  smells  so  nice  ?  Come,  let  us  eat  it.*'  "  Nonsense ! " 
said  the  friend.  "You  must  be  cured."  Again  the  scent  of  the  meat  overcame  him, 
and  again  the  friend  said,  "  No  ;  you  must  be  cured."  "  Hang  the  cure  I  '*  said  the 
hyaena,  and,  bursting  the  cord  which  held  the  tail,  i»romptly  demolished  the  meat. 
Until  this  day  the  hya?na  is  still  i>ossessed  with  the  disease  of  greediness. 

(2)  Tke  LfO}kird.—\n  olden  times  leojiards  never  caught  their  victims  by  the 
throat,  always  by  the  arm.  One  day  a  man,  on  l>eing  caught  by  the  arm,  and 
having  the  good  fortune  to  esca])e,  boasted  publicly  of  his  great  luck,  saying, 
"  What  a  foolish  beast  the  leo])ard  is  I  If  with  its  enormous  strength  it  caught  by  the 
throat,  it  would  be  sure  of  ever>'  victim,  whereas  now  what  harm  is  done  when  it 
only  catches  the  arm  ? ''  The  leoj^ard,  who  hapi>ened  to  be  passing,  heard  the 
boast,  and  in  its  turn  said,  "  What  a  fool  is  man  to  teach  his  enemies  how  to  kill 
him  I "    From  that  day  the  leoi>ard  has  caught  its  victims  by  the  throat. 

(3)  Tkf  Hycetms  Cry. — This  fable  is  the  Unyoro  version  of  '*  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush."  A  hyivna,  whilst  wandering  in  search  of  food  one  night, 
|)assed  by  a  hut  in  which  a  sick  man  was  lying,  l>eing  tended  by  his  friends.  The 
hyaena  listened  to  their  talk.  **  Why,"  said  one  man,  **  does  he  not  die  when  he  is 
so  sick  and  let  us  bury  him  quickly,  instead  of  keeping  us  waiting  here  throughout 
the  night."  **Ah,"  thought  the  hyiena,  "why  should  1  tire  myself  wandering  on, 
when  I  have  a  meal  so  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  but  little  trouble  to  me  to  unearth 
him  after  he  is  buried."  80  he  waite<i  on  till  the  man  should  die  and  be  buried. 
The  man,  however,  recovered  :  and  in  the  morning,  on  looking  out,  the  hyaena  was 
seen  by  the  friends  to  be  walking  away  disconsolately.  A  little  later  they  heard 
it  howling  and  crying  out,  **  The  owner  of  that  house  is  crazy  ;  he  lia*  been  drinking 
liquor  (*mwengi').  He  ke]>t  me  from  searching  for  my  food  last  night,  saying  the  sick 
man  was  about  to  die.  The  man  has  not  died,  and  so  I  have  had  no  food,  and  am 
hungry.    Are  they  all  dnmk  ? "     Until  this  day  this  is  the  hy:vna's  cry. 

(4)  Tke  Hart  and  the  Tortotsr. — A  hare  and  a  tortoise  were  great  friends.  One 
day,  having  decided  to  search  for  their  fooil,  they  went  out  and  dug  a  hole  in  an 
ant-heap  to  trap  the  ant^  as  they  came  out.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  them  to 
collect  them,  thie  hare  thought,  **  Why  should  an  old  fool  like  the  tortoise  share 
the  feast  with  me;  I  can  easy  outwit  him."  Thereupon  he  told  his  friends  to  wait 
in  a  quiet  place  for  the  tortoise,  to  fall  uix>n  him,  and,  being  careful  not  to  hurt 
him,  carry  him  into  the  long  grass,  through  which  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
pushing  his  way  back,  then  the  liare  might  enjoy  the  feast  alone,  and  directly  he 
had  finished  scamper  off"  home.  The  tortoise,  already  tired  and  vexed  with  the 
straggle  of  making  his  way  through  the  long  grass,  went  to  the  ant-hill  and 
found  nothing  left.  He  was  interested,  however,  in  seeing  the  footjtrints  of  his 
comrade  there,  and  more  vexed  as  it  tlashed  u])on  him  how  he  had  been  outwitted. 
^  Ah,  my  cunning  friend,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  l>e  even  with  you  for  this."  On  reaching 
home  he  was  met  by  the  hare,  who  eff'usively  received  him.  "My  dear  old 
comrade,"  said  he,  "  how  thankful  I  am  to  see  you  safe  1  I  feared  you  were  killed  I 
I  only  escai)ed  myself  by  the  merest  chance.  Three  spears  fell  quite  close  to  me  ; 
we  must  not  go  to  that  ant-hill  anymore."  "Never  mind,"  said  the  tortoise,  "our 
enemies  are  not  likely  to  be  at  the  same  spot  again  ;  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  go 
another  day."  The  tortoise,  knowing  the  selfish  hare  would  sneak  out  to  feast 
alone,  arranged  with  his  friends  to  catch  the  hare  when  engrossed  with   his  meal. 
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"  Wait  for  him/' said  he,  "and  when  he  has  his  head  deep  in  the  hole,  pounce  upon 
him.  But,"  he  added,  remembering  the  friendship  the  hare  had  shown  him  in 
not  ordering  him  to  be  killed,  " do  not  kill  him."  *' Oh,"  remonstrated  the  friends^ 
"we  like  hare,  we  want  to  eat  him."  "Very  well,"  said  the  tortoise,  "but  if  you 
kill  him  quickly,  he  will  be  tough.  You  must  take  him  home,  make  a  pot  ready 
half-filled  with  fine  oil  and  .^alt,  i»ut  the  hare  in  it,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  cover  so 
that  you  may  add  cold  water  from  time  to  time,  for  if  you  let  the  oil  get  hot  you 
will  comjjletely  sj)oil  the  hare,  so  be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  boil."  The  friends 
did  exactly  as  they  were  told.  They  trapped  the  hare  and  carried  liim  back  with 
them,  put  him  in  the  pot  with  the  nicest  of  oil  and  the  proper  amount  of  salt, 
and  jilaced  it  on  the  fire.  Water  was  a<lded  occasionally  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
cover.  After  some  hours,  when  all  was  thought  to  be  ready,  the  friends  having 
washed  their  hands  and  nicely  laid  out  the  dishes  and  seated  themselves  exi>ectantly, 
the  pot  was  ]»laced  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  cover  withdrawn,  when  hey  I  presto, 
out  poj>])ed  the  hare  and  to  their  horror  scrambled  off.  "Dear  me,"  said  the  tortoise 
as  he  received  him,  "whore  have  you  b.^en? "  "  Alas  I  "  said  the  hare,  *'I  have  been 
in  great  danger ;  I  nearly  lost  my  life.  I  have  been  caught,  cooked,  and  only  by  a 
miracle  escape;!  with  my  life."  As  he  said  this  he  began  to  lick  himself.  The 
tortoise,  noticing  a  look  of  pleasure  rapidly  succeed  that  of  fright  with  which  he  had 
first  entered,  went  across  and  also  began  licking  the  hare.  "  How  delicious  I "  said 
he.  "Cictawayl"  said  the  greedy  hare  ;  "you  have  not  been  in  the  pot,  nor  been 
through  all  the  trials  I've  been  through.  Keep  of!"  I ''  The  tortoise,  feeling  that  his 
cunning  had  supplied  the  oil  and  salt,  began  to  wax  angry.  "Let  me  have  your 
left  shoulder  and  side  to  lick.''  "  1  will  not,"  siud  the  hare,  more  and  more  enjoying 
himself.  The  tortoise  left  in  a  great  fury,  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  who 
were  coming  to  him  in  a  towering  rage.  "  What  did  you  mean  ?  "  said  they.  "  Through 
your  advice  we  have  lost  not  only  the  hare,  but  also  all  our  beautiful  oil  and  salt. 
When  we  uncovered  the  jjot  the  hare  jumped  out  and  ran  oft*  with  it  all  clinging  to 
him."  "Dear  me,"  said  tlie  ttjrtojse,  in  his  rage  lost  to  every  feeling  of  friendship, 
"this  is  very  sad.  Now,  1  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Arrange  a  dance  and  invite 
the  hare,  and  when  he  is  dancing  to  your  tom-toms,  seize  him,  and  this  time  kill 
him."  This  was  done,  not  a  moment  being  lost,  when  once  the  hare  was  trapped, 
in  killing,  skinning,  and  cutting  him  uj),  so  as  to  ensure  his  not  this  time  esca])ing. 
And  thus  the  hare  himself  was  outwitted,  and  perished  through  his  greediness 
and   selfishness. 

(."))  Tlw  llan  <iiiil  thr  hyrph'fuf.— Owe  day  a  hare  came  u]>on  an  elephant  standing 
ex])ectantly  at  an  ant-liole  which  had  only  that  morning  been  dug  by  himself  with 
a  view  to  his  evening  meal.  "What  hard  luck  I"  said  the  hare.  "What  can  I  do 
against  that  big  hulking  brute,  who  wants  to  steal  my  dinner?  I  will  try  a  plan." 
He  returned  to  his  Ijonie,  made  a  torch  of  four  reeds,  and  ]»assed  by  the  elephant 
at  a  great  ]>aee.  '' Wlio  are  y(»u?"'  said  the  latter.  "I'm  a  hare."  "Where  are  you 
going  r'  *'  Oh,"  said  the  hare,  "we  hear  that  an  elephant  is  stealing  our  ants," 
and  then  scampered  of!'.  A  little  fartlier  on  he  j)ut  out  the  torch,  and  sneaked 
round  by  a  by-way  to  his  home,  relighted  the  torch,  and  again  went  to  the  elephant- 
"Who  are  you?"  said  the  big  beast.  "A  hare."  "Where  are  you  going?"  "Oh," 
said  the  hare,  "my  conuades  called  me  because  an  elephant  is  stealing  our  ants," 
and  again  went  off  (juiekly.  As  before,  he  sneaked  rcmntl  to  his  home,  and  then 
])asse(l  the  elephant.  "Who  are  you.'"'  said  the  ele]>hant.  "I'm  a  hare."  '*  Where 
are  you  going.'"  "Haven't  you  seen  my  fellows  ]>ass  this  way?  We  are  meeting 
in  numbers,  as  we  mean  to  have  our  meal  which  an  enemy  is  trying  to  steal,"  and 
again  ran  oti*.    (iuing  round  once  more  to  his  home,  he  again  came  up  wuth  the  elephant 
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**  Who  are  you  ? "  said  the  big  animal.  **  I'm  a  hare."  "  Where  are  you  going  ? " 
"Arc  you  blind  that  you  haven't  seen  my  comrades  passing?  However,  I've  no 
time  to  talk."  The  elephant,  affected  by  the  air  of  mystery,  became  uneasy,  and 
thought  it  time  to  be  off.  When  the  hare  came  round  for  the  last  time  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  wagging  of  the  elephant's  tail  in  the  distance.  So  he  screamed 
out,  "  There  he  is  I  there  he  is  I  After  him  I  after  him  !  "  and  laughed  uproariously 
as  he  heard  the  big  brute  crashing  through  the  woods.  He  then  went  quietly 
back  alone  to  his  feast,  chuckling  as  he  thought  of  the  si)lendid  success  of  his 
stratagem. 

(6)  The  Bird  and  the  Elephant. — Just  as  the  season  for  sowing  grain  was  drawing 
near,  the  bird  and  the  elei»hant  met,  and  became  involved  in  an  argument  as  to 
who  had  the  bigger  voice.  The  dispute  getting  heated,  they  decided  to  lay  the 
question  before  the  big  assembly.  **  We  have  come,"  piped  the  little  bird,  "  to  have 
the  (|uestion  settled  as  to  who  has  the  bigger  voice,  my  friend  the  elejihant  or 
myself  ? "  "  Yes,"  grunted  the  elephant,  *'  this  insignificant  little  thing  has  the 
impudence  to  say  his  little  squeak  is  more  powerful  than  my  trumpeting."  "  Well," 
s<\id  the  little  bird,  *'our  homes  are  two  hours  away.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you 
bawled  your  loudest,  your  jieople  would  hear  you  call  from  here?"  "Of  course," 
sneered  the  elephant ;  **  but  what  do  you  think  ijou  are  going  to  do,  you  puny  little 
thing  ? "  "  Now,  don't  get  angry, '  chir[)ed  the  bird.  *'  To-morrow  morning  we  will 
meet  at  dawn,  and  Imth  call  to  our  friends  to  have  our  dinner  ready  ;  but,  as  you 
sneered  at  me,  we  will  make  the  stakes  ten  cows,  to  be  paid  by  the  loser  to  the 
winner."  "  Kight  you  are !  '  chuckled  the  elei)hant.  **  I  want  some  more  cattle. 
(Jood-bye,  you  little  fool !  "  and  went  off  laughing.  The  bat  was  confirmed  by  the 
"baraza."  The  cunning  bird  at  once  made  arrangements.  He  got  his  mates  to  |)erch 
within  hearing  distance  of  each  other  along  the  line  to  his  house.  "  Now  we  will 
see,"  said  he,  *'how  wit  can  triunij)!!  over  brute  force."  At  dawn  the  next  morning 
they  met  as  agreed.  The  elephant  was  given  "  first  try,"  and  bawled  four  times  in 
his  loudest  voice.  "  Have  you  quite  done  ?  '  chirped  the  little  bird.  "  Yes,'' 
sneered  the  elephant ;  **  squeak  away."  The  little  l>ird  gave  his  orders,  and  they 
tramped  off  together.  They  decided  that  the  elei)hant  being  the  bigger,  they  would 
visit  his  home  first.  As  they  drew  near,  the  elephant  became  uneasy  at  the  quiet  that 
reigned,  and  was  extremely  angry  to  find  not  a  soul  about.  One  was  away  getting 
food,  another  drawing  water,  another  gathering  firewood,  and  the  rest,  not  expecting 
anything  to  occur,  were  also  out.  "  Now,"  said  the  bird,  "  we  will  try  my  luck." 
As  they  approached  they  heard  great  sounds  of  bustling ;  the  pathways  were  clean, 
the  courtyard  swept,  the  bird's  friends  were  all  neatly  arranged  in  lines  to  do  honour 
to  the  guest ;  mats  were  laid  down  in  the  house,  and  an  abundant  feast  was 
prepared.  "Ah,  my  friend,"  piped  the  little  bird,  '*do  not  bs  down-hearted.  Be 
thankful  you  have  learnt  at  so  small  a  cost  not  to  despise  a  rival,  however  small 
he  may  be.  So  now  let  us  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'  '  Next  day  the  elei)hant 
banded  over  the  cattle  to  the  bird. 


Miscellaneous  Stories. 

At  the  b3ginniiig  of  Kabarega's  reign  there  was  a  man  called  Muguta,  who 
refused  to  obey  any  of  the  orders  of  the  king.  Any  messengers  sent  for  taxes,  or 
to  call  him  for  labour  even  for  the  king,  were  always  met  with  the  same  answer : 
"I  will  obey  no  man.  Wait  till  I  call  my  servants,  the  lions."  Muguta  was  all- 
iwwerfu).    If  be    wanted  anything —whether  food,    cattle,    or  any   other    thing— he 
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threatened  that  if  it  were  not  forthcoming  he  would  send  his  lions  to  ]mnish  those 
who  had  refused  him.  Several  of  the  greater  chiefs  defied  him,  but  in  every  case 
they  were  brought  to  their  knees  by  the  losses  inflicted  on  their  people  or  cattle  by 
the  lions  he  sent.*  Kabarega  Injcame  interested,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Mugiita 
challenging  him  to  send  his  lions.  Three  days  after  two  of  the  lions  a]>peared 
inside  the  king's  enclosure  and  killed  a  cow.  The  people  were  ready  in  large 
numbers,  and  as  a  lion  attacked  a  man  it  was  riddled  with  bullets,  whilst  the 
other  escaped.  Kabarega  j)laced  no  significance  on  the  death  of  the  lion,  but 
admitte<l  Muguta  had  proved  his  power  by  sending  the  lions.  Kabarega  received 
his  talisman,  and  thenceforth  exem])ted  Muguta  from  all  obligations.  Byal>aswezi, 
the  j)resent  chief,  was  one  of  the  ]»arty  sent  by  Kalwrega  to  wait  for  the  lions. 
In  Major  Thruston's  time,  about  18JM,  four  of  Muguta's  women  were  captured  by 
the  Sudanese.  Three  days  after  nine  lions  appeared  in  Hoima.  The  Sudanese 
released  the  women,  and  paid  Muguta  four  goats  on  receiving  the  talisman.  Muguta 
is  still  living,  now  very  old  and  decrepit.  His  whereabouts  have  been  recently  lost 
sight  of. 

The  followiuij  is  one  of  the    versions    most    current    in     rnvoro  of   the 
oft-told    I'ifiinda    l(M^eiul    respect inij    Kintu,    the    founder    of    the    Unvoro- 

noil'''  •■ 

LVanda  dvuastv: — 

Kintu  was  innnortal.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  p^rio  lically  visiting  (lod  for  the 
jmrpose  of  reporting  on  the  work  he  had  done  on  earth.  These  visits  were  made 
on  a  hill  called  Magonga,  which  has  conseiiuently  been  carefully  guarded  up  to  the 
commencement  of  Mwanga's  reign.  There  was  one  condition  always  laid  down  by 
the  Divinity,  which  was  that  on  no  accnunt  was  Kintu  to  turn  back  or  pay  another 
visit  unless  he  were  called.  11  is  orders  were  that  "he  was  to  do  no  evil  ;  he  must 
not  steal.''  (Uh\  gave  him  a  bag  which  was  not  to  be  separated  from  him,  or  even 
be  touched  by  any  other  pin'son.  One  day,  whilst  under  the  effects  of  liquor,  he 
went  to  the  hill  Magonga,  where  he  drojiped  his  bag,  not  immediately  noticing  his 
loss.  Forgetting  his  order,  he  went  bnck  for  it,  to  find  God  very  angry  with  him. 
''Why  did  you  come  back  here,  when  1  gave  you  strict  orders  not  to  come  unless 
you  were  called  ?"  Some  versions  of  the  legend  say  that  he  was  forbidden  to  return 
to  his  home,  and  a  young  man,  symbolical  of  the  Spirit  of  Death,!  was  ordered  to 
be  continually  beside  him.  In  any  case,  he  never  did  return.  The  j)eople  regarded 
his  absence  as  an  indication  of  (Jod's  wrath,  and  to  provide  for  him  in  case  he 
was  still  alive  they  built  a  large  house  in  the  forest  on  Magonga,  and  every 
nine  days  carried  food  there.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  guard,  was  kept 
u])  till  Mwanga's  time,  when  the  intestine  wars  interfered  with  most  of  the  old 
usages  and  habits.  To  propitiate  (Jod's  wrath  in  His  anger  against  Kintu's  dis- 
obedience it  was  decreed  that  Kintu's  law,  which  was  that  nobody  should  work  on 
every  seventh  day  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  new  moon,  should  be  perpetuated. 
To  this  day  nny  j)erson,  no  matter  what  his  ott'ence  may  have  been,  or  in  what 
way  he  may  be  ordered  to  l)e  punished,  if  he  escape  and  reach  the  hill  Magonga, 
must  be  liberated-  in  fact,  it  was  regarded  as  a  '*hill  of  refuge"  till  quite  recently, 
and  in  everv  way  had  been  considered  sacred. 

*  The  chiefs  bought  >ruguta  otl'by  ])resents,  receiving  as  a  talisman  that  he  would 
not  molest  them  again  a  ]>iece  of  carved  wood.     It  was  never  known  to  fail. 
t  Some  sav  of  Sickness. 
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Some  description  has  already  been  given  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
Bairo,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Xegro  population  of  Ankole.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  regular  Bantu  Negroes  in  a[)pearanee,  though  occasionally 
presenting  types  which  recall  the  West  African  Negro  or  even  the  Pygmy- 
Prognathous  element  that  forms  the  lowest  stratum  of  most  of  these 
}X)pulations.  The  word  "  Bairo  "  is  apparently  the  Hima  designation  of  those 
whom  the  proud  Hamitic  invaders  regard  as  their  slaves.  The  word  is 
said  really  to  mean  '*  slaves/'  and  its  root  *'-iro  "  or  **  -iru  "  to  be  the  same  as 
the  "  -ddu  "  t  which  is  the  root  of  the  Luganda  word  for  slave.  (''  Muddu  " 
is  a  slave,  "Baddu"  means  slaves,  and  *' Buddu "  the  country  of  slaves.) 
Amongst  themselves  the  Bairo,  who  are  divided  into  numerous  clans,  take  the 
names  of  Basita,  Ngando,  Basambo,  Bait  era,  Bayondo,  Abagaihe,  Bawobogo, 
Bashikoto,  Balisi,  Bachawa,  and  Barendi,  though  all  these  clans  have  now 
become  so  mixed  as  to  be  fused  generally  under  the  common  race-name 
of  Bairo. 

The  Bairo  tvear  dressed  skins  or  bark-doth.  However  little  they  may 
have  in  the  way  of  clothing,  they  generally  so  arrange  it,  as  do  the 
Baganda,  to  safeguard  decency;  whereas  the  men  of  their  Bahima  aristo- 
cracy are  more  like  the  Masai,  inasmuch  as  they  rarely  tliink  it  necessary 
to  use  their  body  coverings  as  tegnmentd  pfidendorum.  Tlie  Bairo  wear 
ivory,  copper,  and  iron  bracelets,  and  ankh^s  of  the  same  materials. 

The  Bairo  are  wjricnltnriats,  as  opposed  to  the  Bahima.  which  last- 
named  caste  rarely  if  ever  cultivates  the  soil  under  any  conditions.  The 
food  crops  of  the  Bairo  are  bananas,  sorghum,  eleusine,  maize,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  Tobacco  is  grown  both  to  be  smoked  and 
taken  as  snuff.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  Bairo  are  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  dogs,  and  fowls.  Tntil  the  British  power  grew  strong  enough  in 
the  country  to  control  the  Bahima,  few  if  any  anion tr  the  Bairo  would 
have  been  permitted  to  keep  cattle,  these  being  regarded  as  the  special 
prerogative  of  the  Hima  aristocracy.  The  Bairo  are  great  hunters.  When 
food  is  scarce  (such  as  between  tlie  seasons  of  crops),  it  is  a  general  custom 
for  the  Bairo  to  organise  a  hunt  of  big  and  small  game  on  a  large  scale. 
Nets  about  four  feet  broad  and  of  indefinite  length  are  made  of  rope 
manufactured  (apparently)  from  the  bark  of  a  Hibiscus  tree.  A  large 
number   of   men    proceed    to    the    vicinity  of   the   ascertained    i)resence   of 

*  Lieutenant  Mundy,  who  has  furnished  some  of  my  information  about  the  Bairo, 
«pells  the  name  Ba-hiro.  Other  travellers  spell  it  Wiro  or  Whiro.  When  I  was 
Biuongst  these  peoi)le  myself  and  wrote  down  their  dialects,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  word  was  pronounced  exactly  as  I  now  spell  it  (Ba-iro),  though  there  was  a 
slight  hiatus  between  the  '' Ba-"  prefix  and  the  " -iro"  root. 

t  In  all  these  tongues  '*  r  "  and  **  d  "  and  "  1 "  are  ])ractically  interchangeable  in 
pronunciation. 
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game  and  erect  their  nets  in  long  lines,  supporting  tbera  by  means 
of  canes.  Some  of  the  men  cut  a  few  branches  and  place  them  in  such 
a  }X)sition  on  the  opix>site  side  of  the  net  from  that  on  whicli  the  drive 
takes  place  that  they  may  hide  behind  the  brusliwood.  A  considerable 
section  of  the  party  is  then  sent  out  to  drive  the  game  towards  the  nets, 
which  they  do  by  shouting,  blowing  horns,  setting  their  dogs  to  bark, 
and  beating  the  grass.  The  frightened  animals  flee  before  this  noisy 
crowd  in  the  direction  of  the  nets,  and  when  they  are  brought  u])  l)v  these 
obstructions  the  negroes  who  are  hidden  under  the  brushwood  at  the 
back  of  the  net  rise  up  and  despatch  them  with  spears.  Occasionally 
lions  and  leo}>ards  are  driven  up  with  the  rest  of  the  game,  but  these 
are  ordinarily  allowed  to  escape  by  the  Bairo,  though  a  Muhima  will 
fearlessly  approach  and  si>ear  these  fierce  beasts. 

Besides  these  hunts  on  a  large  scale  with  nets,  pitfalls  are  dug  and 
are  covered  with  twigs  and  grass.  Converging  fences  of  branches  are 
constructed  leading  to  these  pitfalls  as  the  only  exit,  and  drives  take 
place  to  urge  the  game  towards  them.  Slip-knots  hung  from  the  branches 
of  trees  are  also  used  as  snares ;  and  the  weighted  harpoon  susjiended 
{X)int  downwards  over  the  track  of  elephants,  hip|K)potamuses,  or  buffaloes 
is  also  in  use,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  successful  device. 

The  Bairo  build  their  houses  singly  or  in  groui)s  in  or  near  their 
plantations.  The  hut  is  very  similar  in  ai)])earancc  to  that  of  the  [)easant 
in  Uganda,  with  an  untidy  haycock  roof  coming  nearly  down  to  the  ground 
and  a  low  doorway.  Inside  there  is  little  or  no  attt^mpt  at  division  by 
screens,  nor  is  there  much  furniture.  Verv  often  the  only  bed  is  a  skin 
spread  on  the  floor. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Albert  p]dward  the  Bairo  construct  canoes  which 
are  almost  square  in  shape,  like  square  tubs.  They  are  made  of  thin,  hard 
hoards — boards  that  are  split  and  adzed — sewn  togetluT  with  the  tendons 
of  animals.  The  paddles  are  about  four  feet  long,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  a  narrow  blade. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  Bairo  are  hoes  (heart-shaped  with 
an  iron  tail,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  wooden 
handle  and  is  secured  by  means  of  wedges),  a  sickle  with  a  long  handle, 
axes  with  blades  about  an  incli  and  a  half  broad,  and  small  pointed  knives. 
The  weapons  of  the  Bairo  are  poorly  made  s})ears,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
clubs  of  hard  wood.  The  Bairo  do  a  little  smelting  and  welding  of  iron. 
They  make  poor  ix)ttery  and  weave  grass  mats. 

When  a  young  Muiro  wishes  to  marry ^  he  presents  the  father  of  the 
girl  with  ten  grass  bundles  containing  flour,  several  jars  of  beer  (made 
either  from  sorghum  or  from  fermented  bananas),  and  a  number  of  sheep, 
according  to  his  means.     After   the   bride  is  conducted  to   her  husband's 


jteople  in  general  in    the   plural,  and  "  Miiliima"  to   an    itidividiia],  while 
the  prefix  iiiijilying  language  or  custom  would  l>e  "  Ku  "  or  ■'  Uni-hima."'  • 

*  "Urn-"  is  the  full,  definite  forni  uf  the  '■Bii-"  prefix. 
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^K                        '-^^^^1 
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the    variant    common   in 
Uiiyoro.  tliough  the  jire- 
>ent  writer  is  obliged  to 
confess     he     baa     never 

^IP^^^^^H 
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degenenite  Swahili  form 

.>f(heiilnraIi»refix"Ba-," 
whidi     is    uwd    almost 
throuKhont     the     Kantii 

r      m 

imninces  of  the  Uganda 
I'roterlorate.)     Sjieke 
stHles     that     the     Hima 

>iyled     tiiemselves    the 
■■  Hawilu"  •      ("-witH" 

wKk  ^^  '  il 

being    the    root    of    this 
name).    In  Karagwe,  and 

HgHljM 

as  ffir  to  the  south-east 
as  the   Businja   coimtry 
on    tlie     shores    of   the 
VictoriaNyanza,  the  local 

name  given  to  the  Hnniitic 

aristixTBL-y  is  ''nahiiida  " 

or."  UaruliiiiiJa"  (tile  root  being  "-hinda''}.     Dpticendants  of  the  sanw  rapp 

arf  saiil  to  go  by  fhe  name  of  "-Hatiisi"  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Tanganyika. 

I.ientfniuit     Paul    Kollniiinn,    wbo    wrote    an    excellent    book    on    the 

Victoria  Nyanza  some  three  years  ago,  fitates  that  the"  Hahinda"were  a  tribe 

of  Hamitic    descent    indejiendent    of    the    Baliima.    and    only    one    among 

several    tribes    of  Gala    origin    which    invaded    (lie    western    jiarts    nf    the 

Uganda  PruteWlirate  in  ancient  tiiuef.     As   already  mentioned,  in    Vnyoro 

the  traditional  name  of  these  Hamitic  invaders  is  '■  Bachwezi,"     (The  root 

would  be  "-cliwezi.")     In  Ankole,  which  haa  long  been  the  nucleus  of  the 

*  Uebrge   Wilson   writes   this  more    correctly  "  Bahitu,"  ami   gives  a  ItsemdKiy 

to  the                                                                                                  ^^^^^^^^H^^^H 

1 

1 
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Bfthiinii  jMiwer  and  race,  these  pi-ople  (now  (lerhapa  reduced  in  numbirs  ti 
20.()0n)  are   divided   into   two   tribes,  which   style   themselves  'M.Jragiinda 

1 

1 

1 

^^Kw  11. 

1 
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and  "  riigura."  Tlio  l^ahinia  aiv  nioiv  iuiinen)u.s  in  j»n)j)ortion  to  the 
nogro  inhabitants  of  tlit^  lanil  in  tlie  district  of  Mp(»roro,  which  is  jwirtly 
Ikitish  and  ijartlv  (n-nnan  trrritorv,  to  tin*  south-west  of  Ankole.  The 
tvi)e  is  sprinkled  less  fre(|uently  tivor  the  hirge  country  of  Kuanda 
(Hunyanianda),  to  the  south  of  M])ororo,  and  rea]»j»ears  again  \i*itli  more 
fre(|uen('y  in  Hurundi.  Ihilia,  Karagwe,  and  liusinja.  Almost  pure-blooded 
Hahinia  are  also  met  with  on  tlie  islands  o])))osite  the  soutli-west  coast  of 
the  Victoria  Nvanza.  I  havt»  (»ven  .'-een  traces  of  this  type  amongst  the 
negro  tribes  down  tlie  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and  amid  the  Maiiyema, 
and  perhaj)s  al>o  licrc  and  tlien*  on  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika  Plateau.  I 
could  quitt*  imagine  tliat  the  superior  and  less  Negro-like  features  often 
met  with  among  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  and  the  Jiantu  tril)(*s  of  the  Central 
Zambezi  may  l^e  c»x[»lained  by  tlicse  trib<»s  having  migrated  not  very  many 
(M»nturi(*s  iigo  bom  >om*»  locality  in  Kast  Central  Africa,  where  their 
ancestors  luid  received  an   infiltration  of  Hima  blood. 

In  jfltt/sini/  apiieiirnnrc  a  more  or  less  ]nire-bl(K)ded  Muhima  niiiy  be 
described  as  follows:  IJotb  sex<'s  incline  to  Im^  tall  and  iiossess  remarkably 
graceful  and  well-]>ro|!ort  ioiu'd  figures,  with  small  hands  and  feet.  The 
feet,  in  fact,  are  <)ften  very  beautifully  formed,  (piite  after  the  classical 
Euro|)ean  model.  I'lKhM-  natural  conditions  there  is  no  tendency  to 
cor]»uleiice.  nor  to  the  exaggerat<Ml  develoj>uMMit  of  muscle  so  chamcteristic 
of  the  burly  N<*gro.  In  fact,  the  l^aliiina  hav(»  the  figures  and  i)ro]»ortions 
of  lMir«»jieans.  The  rather  rounded  liead  with  its  alnu»st  Kuroi)ean  features 
ris»*s  on  a  loni;-.  giaecful  neck  well  above  the  shoulders,  which  incline  to 
be  sl«>[)ing.  1'he  ]M>i>r  of  tli<*  head  is.  thei<*rore,  very  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  nei^ro,  whox-  neck  i>  >horf.  The  superciliary  arch  is  well 
marked,  t  liongh  nnt  exaggerated,  'i'he  nose  rises  high  from  the  depre:*rfon 
between  t!ie  evebiows.  i-  .straight,  finely  cai-v<Ml,  with  a  prominent  tip  and 
thin  nostrils.  TIn'  nu-r.  in  fa<'t.  in  a  ]»un'-blood(Ml  Jlima  might  l)e  that 
<»f  a  hand>ome  llfrbei-  or  iMM'ojiean.  The  lips  are  somewhat  fuller  than  in 
Kuropcans,  but  ]»«'rhai)s  not  more  .<<>  than  among>t  the  Berbers  or  Somali. 
The  nnaitii  i-  oftrn  >mall.  and  the  upper  li|)  is  well  sha])ed.  with  no  great 
(li.-tanee  between  it  and  the*  I'a^^e  of  the  nose.  The  chin  is  well  developed. 
'i'la*  ear  i^  large,  but  not  (li>pr<)]K)rtionately  so,  comj»ared  to  Kuro])eaii8  or 
HerlnMs.  Tln'  colour  of  tin'  >kin  in  all  people  of  more  or  less  pure  Hima 
blood  is  much  lighter  than  in  the  average  Negro,  lieing  sometimes  quite 
a  [►ale  yrllow  or  red(li>ii  yellow.  The  ] invent  writer  has  seen  individuals 
whom  he  ]ni>took  entirely  for  natives  ()f  Kgypt,  thinking  them  to  have 
been  strandtnl  in  I'nyoro  in  connection  with  Knun  Pasha's  service.  Others, 
again,  he  took  for  Arab  traders  from  the  coa>t.  An  I'nyoro  princess,  who 
was  a  relation  of  Kasairama.  kinir  of  Toro.  was  certainlv  no  darker  in  the 
c(»lour  of  her  skin  than  an   Kgyj»tian   peasant  woman. 
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■  (.iucasmn  r^i':' 


tlie   Hahima   resemble   Negroes  rather  tliaq 
irrefragable  jTOof  that  ttey  have  at  one  time 


ngleil  coiisidembly  with  tin 
bead  and  body.  This  ba 
ro,  and  has  ako  the  wanii' 

;    jmrt    of    tlie    jkull.    of    i 


black  race,  i*  tlie  fliara<?ter  of  tiie  hair  on 
r  is  nearly  »if  woolly  as  in  the  oi-dinary 
apjjenrnnce,  e,«]iefialiy  over  the  temples  and 
rowing   in    sciiamte    tufts.     All  body-hair  ih 
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];litckerl  out  witli  tweezers,  m  tiiiit  it  is  difficutt  to  say  what  olinratter  it 
a>siiiiii's.  In  tlie  cafC  iif  tin-  wiuiien  (as  will  \v  seen  hy  two  of  my 
lihotiiyniplis)  the  lieail-iiiiir,  if  alloweil  ti>  gii>w  fretily,  Iwcoiiies  rathw  long, 
Jiiiil  llmiigh  tijfhtly  inrleil  is  less  wiwlly  iiiiil  iiioiv  fuzzy  thiin  the  negro 
wiiiiiaii's  hair.  Thci-e  iiafiirai  rinK''''''-  iii(l''ftl.  are  an  aiijiroxiniiition 
tiiwiinl-  the  iiiily   hair  nf  the  Siiiiiali  ami  Alivssiiiiaii.     All  nioiistache    ami 


Ih-juiI  is  iK.rmaily  ].ulle,l 
otherwise  tliev  inifiht  show 
The  llilhiiiia  7/*-irr  i.,;i. 
iniililati'  the  ear  in  any  lash 
they  an-  yiv<-ii  tn  a  ci'ilaiu 
|iiL^lieii  Tiiliie  same  i-xtretn 
races  ilwelliiiy  in   jUDxiniit; 


unl  ainoiif{st  the  men,  but  I  believe  that 
a  cnnsidi'inhle  f^niwth  of  hair  on  the  fnce, 
'Isi-  cirr.niiicixiini.  neither  do  they  pierce  nor 
nil.  iir  kiiiiek  out  their  teeth.  In  some  diritricta 
imminl  of  i<riii--iiri}it)»enUilioii,  but  this  is  not 
as  anioufjst  the  fim-st  nej^OHS  and  the  servile 
to  the   Rihiinti.      As  ivgHnls  their  dretis  and 
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ornamente,  thev  iTobablv  wore  skin  mantles  exclnsivelv  in  earlv  days. 
The  men  display  little  or  no  anxit^ty  to  cover  the  jiudenda.  The  women 
covered  themselves  most  (»lal^>nitely  witli  skins  (especially  out  of  doors) 
in  the  days  lx*fore  either  bark-clotli  or  tiie  calico  of  Kiiroi>e  and  Asia  was 
used  among  tliem.  Kver  since  the  Arab  traders  of  Zanzibar  came  to  these 
countries  (tirst  in  about  1845;.  the  usi*  of  l^)mbay.  American,  or  Manchester 
cotton  go<xls  has  spread  widely  amongst  the  I^ihima.  esi^ecially  among  their 
women.  In  parts  of  Southern  Ankole.  however,  the  girls  customarily  go 
quite  naked  until  married.  Th(*  married  women  at  their  [KKirest  wear  a 
shoi*t  skirt  or  apron  of  palm  fil)re  or  grass,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given 
amongst  the  Hi  ma  weapons  on  p.  ()25.  Men  and  women  both  wear 
charms  roimd  the  neck  hung  on  strings.  These  consist  of  little  pieces  of 
jjolished  wood  which  have  !>een  blessed  l)v  tlie  medicine  man,  or  else  other 
substances  supposed  to  have  magical  (pialities,  wliich  are  tied  up  in  closely 
wound  leather  thongs.  Iron,  cop]»er.  and  l)rass  wire  are  beaten  out  to  make 
necklact^s,  which  are  hung  with  kaiu'is  or  large  l>eads.  They  also  make 
armlets  of  win*,  and  braceh^ts  of  ivory,  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  anklets  of 
the  siime  materials.  Tight  wire  arn)l(»ts  are  often  fastened  round  the  upjier 
jMirt  of  the  left  arm,  and  below  the  knee  of  each  leg.  Necklaces  and  head- 
rings  are  also  ma(h»  of  innumerable  fine  circles  cut  from  the  shells  of 
water  molluscs.  The  women  not  infre(|uently  employ  kauris  to  decorate 
these  head-  and  neck-rings.  The  Hahima  men  when  herding  cattle  will — 
like  the  Masai  and  other  cattle-keeping  trilu's  in  the  east  of  the  Proteetorat-e 
— cover  themselves  all  ovta'  with  white  kaolin  till  they  look  like  le{)er8, 
for  some   pur|M)S(»   I  hav(»  not    ])een  able*  to  miderstand. 

The  food  of  tlie  tru(»-bl(Mj(led  Baliima  is.  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  milk 
of  their  cows,  find  the  fiesli  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  as  they  kill. 
KaiTen  cows  are  generally  fattent*d  up  for  killing.  In  default  of  such  meat, 
where  disease  or  misfortuni*  in  warfare  has  brought  about  the  loss  of  their 
herds,  they  will  eat  (reluctantly)  unripe  bananas  or  even  the  sorghum  com. 
Besides  milk,  they  drink  largely  two  fornix  of  alcoholic  beverage.  One  is 
••  museru,'*  a  thick  beer  mide  from  grain  (sorghum  or  eleusine),  and  the  other 
*' marwa.''  the  fernn^nttMl  juice  of  tlie  ri|>(*  banana.  The  J^ahima  never,  under 
any  circumstanct^s.  till  the  soil.  All  agriculture  which  may  l)e  carried  on 
in  the  countries  tlu'v  inhabit  is  the  work  of  the  liantu  negi'oes  who  live 
with  them  as  subjects  or  friends.  Besides  cattle^  sheep,  and  goats,  the 
Bahima  keep  a  few  dogs,  and  occasionally  possess  fowls,  though  both  the 
dog  and  the  fowl  are  much  more  commonly  kept  by  their  subject  negro 
peo])les.  The  Bahima,  in  fact,  take  little  interest  in  any  creatures  but  their 
cattle,  whicli  they  almost  worship.  The  Hi  ma  ox  is  of  that  Grala  type 
already  referred  to  sevtual  times  in  this  book.  The  pure  breed  has  a  straight 
back  without  a  hump,  and  is  of  a  fawn,  dun,  grey,  or  white  colour,  sometimes 
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If  oiliiTir.  The  hurii^  arc 
■  |i.iig.-r  ii]  thf-  i-iiw  tlimi  in 
ii^'tli.     Till'  broi'd  lint  lieiiifj  . 
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everywhere  free  from  internuxture  witli  tlie  zebu  or  liumiied  type  (which 
constitutes  the  alternative  caltle  in  tropical  Africa),  the  Hima  ox  occasionally 
exhibits  a  hump  on  the  shoulders  and  an  exaggerated  dewlap.  This  breed 
of  OS  Heems  to  reach  its  typical  development  in  the  Liahi  countries  funning 
the  soulhcm  half  of  the  Abyssinian  dominions.  It  may  be  connected  iu 
origin  with  the  long-homed  ntttle  of  Southern  Europe  and  Hungary, 
There  is,  as  far  as  I  iim  aware,  nothing  like  it  amongst  the  domestic  oxen 
of  Asia.     This  big  loiig-homfd  ox   is  rather  curiously  dislributed  in  Africa. 


In  a  somewhat  dwarfed  form  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  Sierra 
I.eone  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Ujiper  Niger,  jierhaps  also  in  Kano  and 
Bornu.  It  18  found  in  Abyssinia"  and  Southern  Somaliland;  in  Uganda  as 
an  imported  animal ;  in  Ankole,  and  on  most  of  the  high  plateaux  between 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  aud  Tanganyika.  South  of  Tanganyika  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  again  until  one  has  crossed  the  Zambezi.  From  Ihe 
Central  Zambezi  down  to  (.'ape  Colony  it  is  the  dominant  type  of  ox  where 
European  breeds  have  not  been  introduced.  It  in  also  found  in  a  form 
closely  resembling    the  Hima   ox    in   Dnmiiraland   mid    ()viimiM)laiid  and   in 
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Southern  Angola,  from  which  jwint  this  t.vpe  of  cattle  jienetrntes  eaetwanlB 
into  the  southern  Imsin  of  the  Congo,      Elsewhere  in  Africa  the  other  breed 


of  ox  kept  hv  the  natives  is  the  hunijied  zebu,  almost  identical  in  appearance 
with  that  of  India.  Tlie  two  varieties  or  !*ut)-s|iecii-a  are  curionsly  inter- 
calated.    Thus  the  domestic  cattle  of   Zululand  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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humi)ed  type,  wliile  the  western  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentots  i)Ossessed  the 
big  long-homed  ox.  HuniiK-d  cattle  in  Africa  are  more  characteristic  of 
tlie  low-lying.  well-wood«»d  regions,  wliereas  tlie  long-homed,  straight-backed 
cattle  flourish  best  in  giass-lands  and  on  lofty  plateaux.  The  third  breed 
which  is  found  in  the  Park  Continent  is  the  onlinarv  Mauritania!!  ox  of 
North  Africa.  nevtT  seen  soutii  of  tlie  Sahara.  I'his  is  the  most  common 
in(Kh?rn  type  in  Kgy])t,  and  is  a  !-ui>-species  of  ox  nearly  allied  to  Southern 
European  breeds  of  cattle,  of  which  tlie  Jersey  is  a  dwarfed  example.  In 
ancient  Kgypt  we  know  from  tli(»  paintings  and  sculptures  that  all  these 
three  types — the  .Mauritanian,  the  straight -backed  and  long-homed,  and 
the   liunii)e(l  z(»bu— were   ]»n»seiit. 

Thill een  y(*ars  a^o  fhe  rattle  itlmjue.  whicli  devastated  so  much  of  Eas^t 
(Vntral  Africa,  swept  through  Ankole  and  carried  oti'  three-fourths  of  the 
cattle.  The  i>ahim:i.  who  then  dependtMl  almost  exclusively  on  their 
cattle  for  food.  ]»erislied  from  .starvation  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
following  year  still  more  of  tluMii  died  fn)m  a  visitation  of  sii!allj)ox, 
which  ]»rove(l  very  fatal  to  them  in  tln^ir  weakened  condition.  Lieute!!ant 
.Mundy  states  that  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  intelligent 
Baliima.  li<*  believe.-  the  Ilinui  population  and  their  stock  of  cattle  at  the 
prestMit  day  to  be  not  m«»n'  than  a  third  of  what  they  were  fourteen 
years  ago. 

Tilt*  Haliima  liv««  in  colltn-tions  of  t(Mi  t<»  twt»nty  houses  inside  a  strong 
fenc(^  built  of  thorn  bushe>  (»r  eu|>lM>rbia.  These  heilges  have  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  jire  blocked  up  at  night  by  logs  or  thoni  branches. 
Tln^  y(Mmg  calve>  iiNually  vl,.e|)  inside  the  lious(»s.  and  when  very  young 
are  ke]>t  within  the  jM'oplr's  (Iwcllings  all  through  the  day.  When  the 
men  who  are  guarding  the  cattle  take  them  t«»  tlu*  water  in  the  evenil!g, 
thev  (as  alreadv  >tated,  iilaster  their  faces  and  bodies  with  white  clav, 
and  at  the  same  time  stiffen  their  hair  with  mud  into  se|>anite  luin]^i8. 
This  mud  is  left  «ni  tin*  head  for  davs.  until  it  irra<liiallv  falls  oft' in  dust.    . 

The  unmarried  men  sleep  to  the  numbei-  of  ten  or  twelve  in  0!ie 
Imuse.  A  chiei",  or  a  man  of  any  wealth  or  im])ortance.  always  has  a 
number  of  vount;  l>ov>  attached  to  his  household.  it  is  the  universid 
custom  for  the  boys  of  poor  jieople.  when  they  reach  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine,  to  h*ave  their  parent >  and  attach  tli<^mselv(»s  to  the  following  of 
s«»nie  chief  »»r  rich  man.  who  feeds  and  clothes  them  in  return  for  their 
servic<*s.  They  sleep  in  the  chiefs  hoiist*  or  houses,  separated  from  the 
bed  of  the  j>rincipal  occupant  by  a  screen.  The  ordinary  Muhima  hut 
is  an  untidy  affair,  round  in  shai)e  constructed  of  sticks  and  wattle,  with 
a  looselv  thatched  roof  and  one  or  two  low  doorwavs.  Some  of  the  chiefs* 
hou.ses  are  plastered  with  mud  on  the  outside  of  the  wattle  framework, 
and   are    lined    inside   with    closely    arranged   sticks   or   reeds,   which    fn>m 
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the  smoke  of  the  fire  soon  assume  a  glossy  dark  brown  tint.  The  clav 
covermg  of  a  chiefs  house  is  sometimes  extended  under  the  verandah 
into  olay  settles.  The  olav  chosen  is  usually  of  a  dark  or  bluish  colour, 
and  is  decorated  by  boUi  designs  in  white  kaolin.  These  designs  are 
usually  cut  into  the  black  mud  and  [Minted  with  the  white  clay.  The 
floor  of  the  chief's  house  is  covered  with  clean  grass.  The  bed  is  merely 
a  raised  block  of  hard  mud.  which  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  a  screen  of  reeds.      A   chiers    house   is   always  placed  inside  a   cattle 


fence,  and  is  generally  surrounde<l  in  addition  by  a  roughly  built  enclosure 
of  reeds  similar,  hut  much  inferior,  to  the  "bisikati"  of  I'ganda. 

The  spenr  is  the  princijml  tvenpon  of  the  Muhima.  The  type  peculiar 
to  this  race,  and  which  is  found  everywhere  in  East  Central  Africa  where 
they  or  their  influence  have  [penetrated,  has  a  long  wooden  shaft  and  a 
spear-head  with  two  blood-courses  on  either  side  of  the  central  rib.  In 
this  point  they  differ  from  the  spears  of  the  Kairo.  which  arc  of  much 
ruder  construction,  with  a  depression  in  tlie  middle  on  one  side  which 
answers  to  a  ridge  down  the  middle  on  the  other  side.     The  accompanying 
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liliotognqili  gives  exiii(i|ilfs  of  Jliiiiji  sjiriirs  mixed  with  a  few  of  the 
riiiler  weiiijoiis  of  tlie  Bairn.  The  how  is  uhoiit  four  feet  long,  with  a 
string  iiinde  of  the  gnt  of  cattle,  nnteloi«s,  or  shee]i.  The  arrows  are 
aliout  eifrliteen  iiiciies  long,  nitli  Imrbed  hmth.  hut  as  a  rule  not  poisoned. 
The  (juiver  in  which  the  arrows  iire  kept  is  sometimes  a  very  artistic 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  is 
made  of  liard  white  wood,  like 
a  long  tulie  with  wooden  caps 
at  each  end.  and  is  slung  by 
a  string  across  the  shoulders. 
Tlie  white  wi)od  is  burnt  into 
l)_v  led-liot  irons,  ami  in  this 
kind  of  jiokerwork  striking 
designs  of  bluek  cover  the 
white  wochI,  Inside  the  quiver 
a  hre-ftiek  is  u>ually  kept, 
a-i     well     as     a     select  ion     of 


Thi'  sli  ii'li]  of  Ankole  proper 
and  >omi'  of  the  surrounding 
coiiiilries  is  small,  very  eonvex, 
made  of  light  luisketwork,  and 
widi  a  large  central  Iwss  of 
wood,  or  in  soini'  cases  of  iron. 
.\haig  the  eastern  coast-laudji 
of  I^ike  Albert  Kdward  the 
^hi.'ld.  presumably  of  the  Bairo, 
i-  larger,  not  (piile  so  convex, 
and  is  maile  of  hipjiopDtftmus 
liide.     H.it!i  sluelds  are  oval  in 

As   regards  I  mpli'tiienta 

rattier  than  wca]miis,thc  Bahinia 

ii>e    a    -mall    sickle  (illustrated 

\Mi  .iiii["us  in   lln-  photograph  of  weapons) 

and    a    hroiul" knife-blade  fitted 

lung    p.i|e    with     which     they    call     chop    at    the 

they    ni'V.T    liy  any  .■bane,-    till    the    ground,    they 

ultnral    imj.lcnients.       Oecasionully    long  knives    are 

ty    lia-ketw<.rk    sheatlies.       In    m'any   of  the    Hinm 

L'  are  sinitbies,  generally  seiuirated  from  the  rest  of 

-nee.     Iron>toiie  containing   iron  ore  is  broken  into 


lages  of  Ankole  the 
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n 

small  jiieces  and  mixed  witli 

harcoal.      The   forging   furnace  is  blown  by 

■ 

bellows,  which   are   somewhat 

ilifi'erent    from    those    used    by    surrounding 

negro  tribes.     There  is  a 

1 

long  rnouthiiiece  of  baked 

i-lay   or  of  drilled  stone 

which  goes  into  the  ehai- 

coal  fire.      Into  the  bi-oad 

^H 

outer  end  of  this   is   in- 

^H 

serted  a  long  piije,  whit-h 

■ 

is   wimewhat   ingeniously 

made    of   corn-stalks    or 

^W^^^W^I 

^_i 

reeds,    tied     tightly     hy 

^^ 

Ifflralh-l      hjinds      into     n 

strong     pipe.       This     is 

^^^^^1 

made     air-tight    bv    re- 

^^^^H 

[jeated    coating*    of   wet 

^^1 

day    or   kaolin.     To    the 

^H 

further  end  of  this  tube 

■ 

is  fitted,  not  the  bellows 
made   of   goatskin   or 

^V                SB-jrf       ^^^^^^^^H 

■ 

f  ^  W>f^^M 

banana  leaves  in  general 

H 

use  amongst  the  Negroes, 

^           ^   .«  .^^^H 

^H 

but  a  [jot  of  baked  clay, 

K  *-  ^^Bi^^^^H 

^H 

one    side     of    which     is 

^K '^          ■kvI^^  '^^^I 

furnished     with    a    long 

sjioiit.  into  which  is  fitted 

IK_1_         ^^— ^                    \t^;_^^H 

H  long  cylinder  of  reeds. 

A  skin  is  stretched   o\ev 

the  top  of  the  jjof.  and 

in  the  centre  of  this  skin 

is    fastenetl    an    uimght 

stick.       The     man      who 

blows-the  bellows   squats 

on  the  ground  and  work-; 

the   stick   and   tiie    skin 

up  and  down. 

.\great  deal  of  beauti- 

ful   hiisketivork    is    done 

j-i.    ^^>iV-m,.,r',...i  JN  i:r..uKrM,,.H,.v. 

by   the    Bahinm.       Some 

of   this    work    is    woven    so    ti 

e    as   to    be    able   to  cont-ain    milk    without 

leakage.      Milk   is   also   kept 

]i    woiiden    vessels    hollowed    out    from    the 

solid   hl.pck.   and  also  in   finely 

sliaped   clay   vessels  usually  coloured    black 

m 
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with  plumbago,  and  carried  in  a  pretty  basketwork  cover.  Beer  or  banana 
wine  is  usually  carried  in  gourds.  The  cows  are  generally  milked  into 
a  long  wooden  funnel,  from  which  the  milk  is  jwured  into  one  of  the 
w(Kxien  vessels  for  storage.  The  milk  vessels  are  also  surrounded 
sometimes  by  a  neat  netting  of  string,  l)v  means  of  which  they  can  l>e 
susj)end(Hl  on  a  rafter.  I  give  a  photogmph  here  of  a  l^autiful  j)i(H»e  of 
l>otterv  matle  by  the  Bahima  in  Ankole.  with  a  basketwork  sto])i)er.  The 
olav  has  been  bhickened  with  iilumbai^o,  and  attains  a  beautiful  shinv 
gloss.  It  has  been  deeply  incised  with  a  graceful  pattern.  A  certain 
amount  of  toi)acc()  is  smoked,  as  well  as  what  is  taken  bv  the  men  as 
.snuff.  The  women  ap;H»ar  to  smoke*  a  great  deal,  especially  when  old. 
The  pi})es,  however,  are  often  of  nidt*  manufacture,  with  rough  clay  bowls. 
I  did  not  notice  among  tl.em  tli(»  handsomely  worked  pipes  made  in 
r  I'ganda. 

As  mns/cal  instvfunrnfs  the  I'ahima  use  flutes  (similar  to  those  of 
I'ganda).  lyre>.  and  drums,  (ireat  imjortance  is  attadied  to  the  drums. 
In  the  ]no(l(M*ii  King(h)m  of  Ankole  there  are  three  special  drums 
consid(M-ed  to  Ix^  hundreds  of  yi^ars  old,  and  invested  with  fetishistic 
prop(»rti(*s.  The  drum,  in  fact,  is  often  taken  as  the  symbol  of  sovereign 
powfM*.  In  Ankole  ]>roper  the  big  drum  is  called  '' Hugendanwe."  A 
smaller  drum  ])laee(l  alongside  it  is  styled  its  wife,  and  a  yet  smaller  one 
its  prinn*  minist(*r.  Attaelied  to  tin*  big  drum  is  an  ornamental  .-taff 
or  walking-stick  and  a  bundle  of  "medicine''  compo>ed  of  dry  herbs, 
p(»culiarly  >ha}»ed  sticks,  and  the  skins  of  two  genets  stuffed  with  grass. 
Hi  These   drums   are   mad(*  lik(*  those    of   Tganda— a   great    hollowed  block  of 

whitish  wood  which  tap(Ms  towards  the  has(\  and  c^ver  the  mouth  of  which 
a  ])iece  <»f  ox  skin  has  i)tM»n  strained.  Hut  the  wooden  liodv  of  the  drum  in 
these  special  caM's  is  carved  with  patterns,  and  is  further  ornamented  by  the 
symmetrical  cords  of  twisted  hide  which  hold  the  skin  firmly  in  po^^ition 
<)V(M*   tlie   mouth   of  the   drum. 

The  Hahima  are  [)erhaps    <f    more   inuntl   peojih    than  the  surrounding 
negroes,  and  there  is  generally  chastity  amongst  the  young  women   before 
marriage.     They  are  domineering  in  attitutle  towards  subject  negro    races, 
and     are    a    very    ])rou(l     peo|)le,     but     are    gt^ierally     courteous     towards 
Europeans,  with  whom  they  claim  a  certain   kinship   in   origin.     They   are 
usually    vtnv    honest   and    trnthfid.       Unfortunately,    when    of  nearly    pure 
Hima    l)lood    they  tend    to    be    indolent,  a    fettling    of  pride   and    national 
superiority  })reventing  them  from   indulging  in  much  manual   labour.     The 
men  of  Hima  blood  are  born  gtMitlemen,  and  one    is    so    struck  with  thei 
handsome  blearing  and  charmiui,'  manners  as  to  desire    ardently    that    th 
tine  race  may  not   come  to  (extinction.     Of   this    there    is  great  danger, 
the  women  of  ])ure  Hima  blood  are  not  very  fertile,  and  the  men  augnie 
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their  households  with  wives  or  concubines  from  the  negro  tribes  around 
them.  Thus  the  Hima  race  is  gradually  becoming  absorbed  by  the 
prolific  negroes,  and  simply  remains  another  instance  of  the  attempts 
(there  have  been  many  similar  unconscious  efforts  in  the  far-distant  past) 
of  the  Caucasian  species  through  its  H  ami  tic  or  Libyan  branches  to  modify 
and  improve  the  physical  appearance  and  intellectuality  of  the  naturally 
ugly  and  degraded  Negro. 

As  regards  religion^  the  Baliima  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  an  over- 
ruling God,  and  but  little  definite  iDelief  in  a  future  life  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  man  or  woman ;  though  it   is  to   be  assumed  that  they  believe 
in  the  spiritual  continuance  of  chiefs  and  in-ominent  i)erson€iges,  since  they 
worship  them   as   spirits.     They   have,   however,  a  name  for  God,  though, 
wrhen  questioned,  they  can  only  associate  the  overruling  Power  with  the 
sky,  the  rain,  and  the  thunderstorm.     In   every   village   small   fetish   huts 
are    built    close  to   the   houses,   in    which    bundles    of  medicine    are    hung. 
Very  often  there  is  a  hard  clay  floor  to  this  hut,  or  roof  with  open  sides, 
and  on  the  floor  are   placed   offerings   of  food  and    lil)ations   of   beer.     In 
many  respects  the^ir  worshi})  of  the  Bachwezi,  or  spirits  of  their  ancestors, 
is  similar  to  that  described  in  connection  with    Unvoro.     But   whether  or 
not  their  belief  in  and  pro})itiation  of  s])irits  arose    from   the  worshi])  of 
■dead  chiefs  and  ancestors,  some  of  these  spirits  in  which  they  now  believe 
aj)pear  to  have  acquired  a  specialised  existence  as  devils  or  evil  influences. 
The  names  of  those  who  are    believed   in   and    propitiatt^d   in  Ankole  are 
Wamarra,    Kagora,    Ncherro,    Magaso,    Biangonil)i,   Chonie,   Kiteta,  Ndonra, 
P^wona,  Murindwa,  and  Mugenye.     Some   of  these  are  also  believed  in   by 
the  Bairo,  who,  however,  in  addition,  quote  devils  of  the  names  of  Irungo, 
Ruunga,    Kasasera,    Enamweru,    Mwegara,    Muhoko,    Mulengera,    Kahegi, 
Xabuzana,  Lutwo,  Enakawona,  Nyaurase,  Kaumpuli,  and  Muregusi.     Some 
of  these  devils  are  said  to  cause  people  to  eat  earth  in  large  quantities — 
a   tendency  very  common    in    many  ])arts   of   Negro   Africa.     Alost  of  the 
spirits,  however,  are  identified   with   the   maladies  from  which   the  Bahima 
or   Bairo   suffer,    such   as   neuralgia,    fever,    bubonic  i)lague,  and   smallpox. 
The  devil  Magaso  makes  himself  s])ecially  annoying  by  visiting  the  banana 
plantations   at   night   and   eating    bananas.     He    is   therefore    more   of    an 
aflfliction  to  the  Bairo  than  to  the  Bahima.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
origin  of  this  myth  is  the  large  fruit  bat,  which  is  i)articularly  diabolical 
in  apt>earance  when  it  shrieks  and  cries  at  night  among  the  banana  groves. 
If  a  man   is   thought   from   sickness   or    other    causes    to    be    possessed  of 
devils,  he  is  advised  to  sleep  on  a  new  bed  at  night,  as  the  devil  is  very 
conservative,   and   will   probably  contiime   to   return   to   the    old   bed.     To 
strengthen  this  cmre,  however,  a  white  sheet  must  be  kept  in  the  hut  at 
night.     Other  evil   spirits  are   said   to   make    their    existence   particularly 
VOL.  II.  II 
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felt  during  inclement  weather,  when  rain  is  &lling  in  abundance  .«nd  the 
air  is  cool  and  damp.  It  is  thought  by  the  Bahima  that  the  spirits  axe 
proi)itiated  if  fetish  houses  are  erected  for  their  frequentation.  It  is 
believed  by  most  of  them  that  the  food  placed  on  the  clay  floors  of  these 
little  dwellings  is  really  consumed  by  the  spirits,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  carried  off  by  rats  and  other  scavengers. 

Apart  from   all   this,  however,  the   I^hima  have  a  profound   belief  la 
witchcraft,  and  until  two  years  ago  the  country  of  Ankole  was  continually 
agitated  by  the  **  smelling  out"  of  witches  and  wizards  and  their  execution. 
A  ])romineiit   chief  in   Ankole   had   even   to   be   removed  by   the  present 
writer  from  that  country  and  sent  into  exile  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake 
because   he   was   continually   accusing    harmless    individuals  of   witchcraft 
practices  and  having  them  executed.     He  himself  was  a  great  priest  of  the 
Bachwezi.     There   are,  in    fact,  many   fetish    men   or   priests  amongst  the 
Bahima  who,  liesides  carrying  on  tlie  worship  of  the  spirits  and  indulging 
in  witchcraft  on  their  own  account,  also  act  as  doctors  or  ''medicine  men,*' 
They  collect  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  of  whicli  they  make  hay.     This  hay  is 
put  into  a  jar  of  mead  or  banana  wine,  or  beer  made  from  sorghum,  and 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  in   one  of  the  many  fetish  huts.     The  liquor  ia 
afterwards  removed   and   drunk  as  a  medicine.     The   fetish  men  also  cat 
little  oval-shaped  i)ieces  or  cubes  of  wood,  and,  after  muttering  an  incantar^ 
tion  over  them,  sell  them  to  |)ersons  who  are  ill  or  who  are  troubled  by 
bad  dreams,  to  l)e  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm.     Nearly  every  adult 
Uima  in  Ankole  wears  one  or  more  of  these  diamond  or  cube-shaped  piecea 
of  wood  hung  from  the  neck,  generally  on  a  ring  made  from  the  tendona 
of  an  elephant. 

As  regards  vnftTutfje,  this  ceremony  is  usually  conducted  as  follows: 
The  young  ^luhima  who  wants  to  marry  must  first  obtain  the  permission 
of  his  tribal  chief  or  of  the  head-man  whom  he  follows.  His  fEtther,  or 
in  some  cases  his  chief,  then  [)rovides  about  ten  cattle,  and  these  are 
delivered  over  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  whose  consent  has  generally  been 
obtained  before  the  })r(*sent  is  made.  The  bridegroom  then  buiklB  a 
house  and  decorates  the  exterior  with  black  and  white  clay.  When  the 
house  is  linislied,  the  bridt^'s  father  takes  her  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  back  three*  out  of  the  ten  head  of  cattle.  A  marriage  feast  at  the 
bridegioom's  house  follows  the  arrival  of  the  bride. 

The  Bahima  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bury  their  dead,  but  tie  the  corpse  to 
a  branch  and  expose  it  in  the  grass  at  some  distance  from  the  village  to 
be  eaten  by  hyaenas.  Chiefs,  however,  are  buried  in  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  huts  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Jkliima  of  Ankole  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  divided  into 
two  jjrincipal  clans  and  into  at  least  three  important  minor  states,  one 
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of  which  is  Ankole  proper  and  the  others  Rusuinburu  and  Eyara.  But 
the  khig  or  prindpal  chief  of  the  relatively  Ktnall  district  of  Ankole  has 
for  a  century  or  more  generally  niled  over  not  only  what  is  the  present 
adrainifitrative  District  of  Ankole,  but  [wrtions  of  Toro  to  the  north  and 
Mpfiroro  to  the  south-west.  The  present  king  of  Ankole,  like  the  sovereigns 
of  Toro,  Unyoro,  and  Uganda,  though  he  claims  pure  Hiiua  descent,  is 
quite  a  negro  in  features.     He  is,  for  instance,  a  strong  contrast  in  this 


to 


respect  to  his  present  prime  minister,  who  might  very  well  pass  for  a 
Berber  of  Southern  Tunis.  The  royal  families  of  the  countries  just  mentioned 
no  doubt  had  their  origin  in  Gala  founders  of  tbe  dynasty,  but  each  one 
of  the  long  line  of  kings  has  kept  a  large  liarim  of  negro  concubinew, 
and  very  often  the  concubine  has  given  birth  to  sons  where  the  beautiful 
Hima  consort  has  proved  childless.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  curious 
feet  that  in  all  these  countries  which  possess  an  aristocracy  so  strongly 
resembling   Galas,   Abyssinians,   and   Egyptians   in   their   features  and  tbe 
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colour  of  their  skins,  the  royal  family,  though  often  good-looking,  is 
nevertheless  quite  negro  in  ai)i)earance.  It  is,  however,  the  Hima  element 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  careful  ceremonial  and  rigid  etiquette 
of  the  negro  coiu-ts,  and  to  have  instituted  a  hierarchy  of  court  officials 
resembling  in  the  quaintest  of  parallels  what  grew  up  in  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  principal  office,  as  in  Uganda,  is  that  of  the  Katikiro, 
or  first  minister.  Then  comes  the  Kasegara,  or  steward  of  the  royal 
household  ;  the  Omoliuzi,  or  controller  of  the  king's  harim  ;  the  Mwobisi 
wamarwa,  the  king's  cup-bearer  or  ])rovider  of  fermented  drink ;  the 
Muchumbi  wanyama,  or  meat-cook;  the  Mugaragwa,  who  carries  the 
king's  chair  or  stool ;  the  Mugema  wa  taba,  keejjer  of  the  king's  pipes 
and  tobacco  (who  is  always  required  to  light  the  royal  pipe)  ;  the  Mukumurizi, 
or  door-keeper ;  the  Mutuma,  or  messenger ;  the  iNIugurusi,  or  j^rovider  of 
firewood;  the  Omutezi,  or  drummer;  the  Omutezi  wa  nanga,  or  harj^ist ; 
and  the  Omutezi  wa  mbanda,  or  flute-] >layer. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

BANTU  NEGIWES—Ccoiitinaedj 

(2)  The  BAciAXDA  and  Basoga 

THE  Kiiigdoni  of  Uganda  is  the  most  important  i>rovince  (politically) 
in  the  Protectorate,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  organiised  and 
most  civilised  of  African  kingdoms  at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  putting 
aside  the  empires  of  Ahyssinia  and  Morocco  (as  entirely  inde{)endent  states 
ranking  with  other  worhi  J'owers).  I'ganihi  would  take  a  high  place  among 
those  ])urely  Negro  kingdoms  which  retain  any  degree  of  national  rule, 
and  wouUl  comjuire  favoinai>ly  in  importance  with  8okoto,  Wadai,  Lunda, 
or  Barotse.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  physicfil  type  of  Negro  ]3ecaliarly 
characteristic  of  Uganda,  tliere  being  no  such  thing;  Imt  Uganda 
civilisation,  arts,  and  crafts  havi*  a  ccMtain  distinct  cachet  of  their  own, 
not  to  be  altogether  ex]>hiined  by  the  ancient  introduction  of  an  Hamitic 
civil  i  Silt  ion,  thoutjh  this  undoubtedlv  was  the  main  stimulus  which  caused 
a  land  of  Pygmies  and  We>t  African  Negroes  to  emerge  into  the  semi- 
civilised,  refined,  and,  in  some  respects,  ai*tistic  i)eople  who  have  risen  to 
such  prominence  in  the  ]K)litics  of  Central  Africa  under  that  long  line  of 
astute  kings  of  whom  Mutesa  was  a  striking  example. 

The  present  pojmlation  of  Uganda  is  composed  of  three  main  elements. 
The  country  undoubtedly  was  first  inhabited  by  2)eo2)le  of  the  Pygmy- 
Prognathous  type  similar  to  those  already  described  in  connection  with 
the  Congo  Forest.  To  the  i>resent  day  in  the  great  forest  of  Kiagwe, 
which  covers  a  birge  ]>ro])oi'tion  of  South-Kastern  Uganda,  near  the  Kipon 
Falls,  there  are  individuals  of  stunted  growth,  bnrad,  flat  noses,  and  long 
upjier  lips,  wlio  might  very  well  be  classed  as  Congo  Pygmies.  The  next 
element  to  be  described  is  that  of  the  West  African  Negro  tyi>e,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  ])Opulation  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  invaded  l^ganda  "in  succession  to  the  original  Pygmy-Prognathous 
settlers  when  the  land  was  mostly  covered  with  great  forests.  I  call  this 
element  ••  West  African,''  because  many  of  the  Baganda  are  strikingly  like 
that  rather  i>ronounced  form  of  Negro  characteristic  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.     The  West  African  Negro  ty{)e  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation   of 
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the  Bantu,  though  the  Bantu  race — if  there  be  any  such  racial  distinction 
— is  probably  composed  of  a  West  African  stock  that  has  been  'modified 
and  slightly  improved  (in  some  cases)  by  ancient  Hamitic  intermixture. 
Baganda  of  the  West  African  kind  are  tall,  loose-limbed,  muscular  people^ 
and  this  tyi>e  is  well  represented  by  the  i)re8ent  Katikiro,  or  prime 
minister.  Men  of  this  descrii)tion  are  often  met  with  over  six  feet  in 
height,  though  somewliat  clumsily  built,  and  entirely  lacking  the  grace 
and  supj)leness  of  the  Hima.  The  third  element  in  the  composition  of 
this  i)opulati<>n  is  the  (lala  lierdsman  from  the  noith  and  north-east. 

Portions  of  the  iiuKlem  Kingdom  of  Uganda  belonged  to  Unyoro  and 
to  an  Hamitic  aristocracy  down  to  within  four  years  ago  ;  but,  according- 
to  tradition,  nearly  all  the  present  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  except  some 
districts  actually  ])or(lering  the  Mctoria  Nyanza,*  were  at  one  time  part 
of  the  Hima  kingdoms  founded  in  Ankole,  Toro,  and  Unyoro.  Never- 
theless, it  would  seem  as  though  tlie  districts  bordering  on  the  lake  shore, 
which  are  diaracterised  l)y  a  good  deal  of  marsh  and  very  rich  forest,  and 
are  consequently  somewhat  unhealthy  to  the  IJuropean  and  the  Hamite^ 
were  never  occupied  by  the  Bahima.  Kepresentatives  of  this  race, 
however,  have  affected  the  ])hysical  aspect  of  the  people  of  Uganda  by 
their  introduction  into  the  country  as  herdsmen,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  tlie  const^int  practice  of  kings  and  chiefs  to  obtain  beautiful 
Hima  girls  as  tlieir  wives  or  concubines.  Consequently,  a  few  pure- 
blooded  Baliima  and  a  great  many  half-castes  between  the  Hima  and  the 
Negro  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day  in  Uganda,  while  not  a  few 
individuals  anion t^st  tlie  more  or  less  pure  negroes  bear  testimony  in  their 
greater  refinement  of  features  to  the  intermingling  of  the  Gala  with  the 
M Uganda. 

iMeasttrfnuenffi   of  a  few  l^aganda  are  given  in  the  tables  of  anthropo- 
metrical  observations.     The  average  of  twenty  measurements  of  men   and 
twenty   of   woni(»n    taken    by    Mr.    J.    F.    Cunningliam    give   the   average 
man's    height    as    5    feet     4i    inches;     chest    measurement,    33^   inches; 
length    of    foot,    10    inches ;    measurement   round    the    neck,    13^   inches  • 
and   round   the    nates,   3oA    inches.      The    average   height  of    the  women 
was    5    fec^t    1{    inches.       Kound    the    chest    they   measured    32^   inches. 
The    length    of    the    foot    was    ^3\    inches ;    the    measurement    round    the 
neck,    llj    inches;  and  round   the    unttHy    35    inches.     The   expression    of 
the  features  in  the  negro  l^aganda  is  mild  and  agi-eeable.     A  good  deal  of 
hair  grows    on  the  men's   faces,  especially  in   the   form   of  whiskers.     The 
physiognomy  of  the  average  Muganda  is   thoroughly  negro,  and  the   skin 
is  usually  \'ery  black,  exce2)t  where  there   has   been  distinct  intermixture 

*  The  Sese  Archipelago  and  the  Bukerebe  Islands  were  both  at  one  time  under 
Uima  domination. 
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with  the  Bahima.    In  the  royal  family  of  Uganda  the  features  are  quite  ^ 
negro  (though   in  a  pleasant  form),  and    the   skin  is  a  peculiar   golden 
brown.     The  hair  of  the  head,  if  allowed  to  grow,  becomes  very  thick,  but 
it  is  usually  cut  short.    There  is  a  moderate  growth  of  hair  on  the  body, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  West  African  Negroes, 

T)ie  Baganda  never  circumcise  unless  they  are  converted  to  Muhammar 
danism.  Before  the  advent  of  Islam,  the  teaching  of  which  began  to 
penetrate  the  country  about  forty  years  ago,  there  were,  of  course,  no 
circumcised  men  amongst  the  Baganda.  They  had,  indeed,  a  great  dislike 
to  this  rite ;  and  it  was  ])ossibly  the  imjiosition  of  circumcision  which  in 
the  earlier  days  made  Muhammadanism  so  unpopular,  and  which  to  a 
great  extent  has  kept  it  from  spreading  at  the  present  day.  Likewise  the 
Bagtmda  neither  knock  out  their  front  teeth  nor  sharpen  them  to  points, 
as  is  done  by  tlie  forest  tril)es,  the  Banyoro,  and  the  Nilotic  Negroes;  nor 
do  tliev  drill  or  nuitihite  tlie  ears,  or  cicatrise  the  bodv  with  raised  sears. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  Baganda  had  lost  much  of  their  . 
original  vigour  as  a  race  through  the  effects  of  former  debauchery  and  the  j 
appalling  ravages  caused  among  them  by  syphilis.     It  is  difficult  to  over^  * 
estimate  the    damage  done   l)y   this   last  disease.       The    French   Bishop^ 
Monseigneur  Streicher,  \niting  to   the  author  of  this  book,  describes  tlds 
disease  as  ** U7ie  plaie  desastreuse-  jjour  le  pays"    Dr.  Cook,  of  the  Chnreh  I 
Missionary  Society,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Bishop  of  Uganda  in  lM>I, } 
remarked,  '*  In  Uganda  syjihilis  is  universal."     So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, ' 
this  plague  did  not  exist  in  the  country  until  communications  were  opened  \ 
up  with  the  Zanzibar  coast-lands  and  with  the  Sudan  provinces  of  Egypt  j 
between  1850  and  18<30.     It  would  l>e  rash  to  say  that  the  malady  was  | 
unknown  to  the  country  before  these  dates,  but  it  was  certainly  introdnoed  ! 
in  a  new  and  ravaging  form  by  tlie  Ara]>s  and  Nubians.     Now  it  is  beoomug 
somewhat  more  benign,  but  is  appearing  in  a  congenital  form  amongst  the 
children.     Mothers  do  not  recognise  this  malady  when  it  breaks  out  in  their 
offspring,  but  attribute  it  to  the  results  of  their  having  eaten  salt  daring 
pregnancy.     If  the  child  dies  of  this  disease,  the  mother  is  beaten,  as  it  ii 
taken  to  be  her  fault.     Monseigneur  Streicher,  who  knows  intimately  tbe. 
Banyoro  and  Baganda,  informs  me  that  although  this  same  terrible  diseaie* it  | 
equally  present  in   I'nyoro,  it  does  not  a2)pear  among  the  children. 

The  same  authority  has  drawn  the  present  writer's  attention  repeatedly 

• 

to  the  stationary  character  of  the  Baganda  jiopulation  at  the  present  day. 
The  Kingdom  of  Uganda  in  the  time  of  Mutesa,  though  then  of  smaller 
extent  ^"^^itically  than  at  the  present  day,  ])rol>ably  numbered  4,000,000 
people.  In  1901  I  wasf  not  able  to  estimate  the  population  at  much  over 
1,000,000.  This  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  api>alling..blood8hed_aiid] 
massacres  which  went  on  between  1860  and  1898  and  were  caused  by  the  ' 
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wars,  raids,  and  civil  wars  which  took  place  under  the  kings  Mutesa,  Kiwewa, 
Kareina,  and  Mwanga,  and  which  resulted  from  the  counter-raids  of  Unyoro. 
But  another  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  exhaustion  of  men  and  women 
by  premature  debauchery.  From  some  cause  or  another  the  women  of 
Uganda  have  become  very  poor  breeders.  If  a  woman  has  more  than  one 
child  she  is  looked  upon  as  quite  remarkable,  and  is  given  a  special  honorific 
title.  In  former  -days,  the  Baganda  women  being  so  frequently  barten,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  men,  at  any  rate  amongst  the  chiefs  and  aristocracy, 
to  raid  tlie  neighbouring  countries  of  Unyoro,  Toro,  and  Busoga  for  wives, 
or  to  obtain  large  numliers  of  women  by  the  slave  trade.  Since  this  means 
of  recruiting  for  the  inarriage  market  lias  been  put  a  stop  to,  even  thoagh 
at  the  same  time  wars  and  massacres  have  come  to  an  end,  the  present 
l)opulation  remains  in  a  rather  stationary  condition.  If  the  Baganda  are  to 
be  saved  from  (lying  out  as  a  race — and  I  cannot  but  believe  and  hoj)e  they 
will — it  will  he  entirely  through  the  introduction  of  Christianitv  and  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  both  Koman  and  Anglican.  The  introduction 
of  monogjiniy  as  a  universally  recognised  princi[)le  now  amongst  all  people 
who  desire  to  conform  to  mission  teaching  may  l>e  the  salvation  of  Uganda, 
stmnge  to  say.  The  ])eo]»le,  through  this  teaching,  are  now  becoming 
ashamed  of  marrying  girls  who  have  led  a  bad  life  before  marriage.  The 
appreciation  of  female  chastity  is  distinctly  rising,  while  at  the  same  time 
young  men  find  d(»bauchery  no  longer  fashionable,  and  endeavour  to  marry 
earlv  and  become  the  fathers  of  families.  If  ever  a  race  needed  a  Puritan 
revival  to  save  it  from  extinction,  it  is  the  Baganda,  and  if  ever  Christian 
missions  did  ])ositive  and  uiKjualitied  goinl  among  a  Negro  race,  this  good 
has  been  accom])lishe(l  in  I'gaiida,  where  tluMr  teaching  has  turned  the 
current  of  th<'  more  intelligent  ])eo[>le's  thoughts  towards  the  physical 
advantages  of  chastity. 

The  other  r/ /.•<<'/ /.sy'.st  to  which  this  i)eople  are  su]>ject  are  numerous.  They 
suffer  from  malarial  fev(»r,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Euroi)ean8.  It 
is  a  mistake*  to  sujjpose  that  tlu'v  are  immune  from  ha^moglobinuric,  or 
black  water  fever.  They  do  enjoy,  ai)j)arently,  immunity  from  thia 
disease  ivithin  their  (nrn  land,  but  if  tf  Mvf/anda  f/oes  (for  instance)  to 
(he  CotKjo  Forest,  or  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Vwioria  Xyanza,  he  is  as 
likely  as  a ny  European  to  <iet  blackwater  fever  and  die  of  it.  Small-- 
pox  is  a  constantly  recurring  jilagiie  which  ravages  this  country,  as  it 
does  most  pai-ts  of  tropical  Africa.  The  people  also  suffer  from  a  mild 
form  of  chicken-pox  and  from  nmm[)s.  Dysentery  is  not  often  met 
with  amongst  the  natives  of  Uganda  itself,  but  the  Baganda  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  disease  if  tliey  quit  their  own  country  and 
travel  to  other  parts  of  tlie  Protectorate.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
disease    is    a    very    fatal    one.       Tlie    Baganda    suflFer    much   from    that 
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disgusting  disease  known  as  frambcesia,  or  "yaws."  The  "yaws"  develop 
usually  first  in  the  feet  by  the  unknown  infection  (the  source  of  thia 
disease  is  not  yet  ascertained)  gaining  entrance  through  a  crack  in  the 
skin  or  a  small  sore.  The  sores  reap})ear  on  the  face,  arms,  legs,  back 
of  the  neck,  cliest,  abdomen,  and  armi)its,  never  on  the  back.  The  disease 
may  run  for  twelve  months  or  more  if  no  measures  are  taken  to  cure  it^ 
and  long  after  the  dis(*ase  has  disiipi)eared  from  the  body  the  feet  still 
remain  affected.  Although  Dr.  K.  U.  Moffat,  who  has  inquired  into 
the  fjuestiou  of  tliis  skin  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  syplwlis  in  its  origin,  it  neveitheless  yields  before  the  internal 
administration  of  mercurv. 

Le^irosy  is  not  an  iniVe(pient  occurrence  amongst  the  Baganda.  The 
so-called  bubonic  plague  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  cause  of  many 
deaths,  and  it  is  a  disease  much  dreaded  by  the  Biiganda  and  adjoining* 
peoj)les.  Curiously  enough,  although  it  is  incessantly  talked  of  by  the 
natives,  no  ascertained  case  has  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  trained 
medical  officers,  and  the  Baganda  are  aj)t  to  apply  their  word  for  "plague** 
to  any  virulent  disease  whicli  carries  people  off  suddenly.  Still,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  English  and  French  missionaries  and  the  GermalL 
authorities  to  the  south  of  the  Uganda  lx)rder,  there  is  little  doubt  thflt 
in  Buddu,  and  perhaj)s  also  in  Busoga,  the  bubonic  plague,  or  some 
disease  related  to  that  malady,  exists  in  an  endemic  or  chronic  form* 
Tliere  have  been  several  epidemics  of  influenza,  introduced,  of  conxM^ 
by  Europeans  and  Asiatics  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thii 
malady  i>roved  very  fatal  amongst  the  Baganda  in  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 
Pneumonia  is  a  common  coniphiint,  and  a  very  fatal  one  amongst  the 
Baganda.  Phthisis  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  among  these  people,  so 
far  as  my  information  goes.  Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly 
common  amongst  these  people,  wlio  are  not,  as  a  race,  as  cleanly  as  is 
usually  suj)pose(l  (from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  seen'  clad  in  snowy 
white  cloth).  The  Baganda  swarm  with  lice  both  on  their  heads  and 
bodies,  and  in  tlieir  houses  fleas  and  even  bugs  are  common.  The 
jigger,  or  buirowing  flea,  at  one  time  between  1890  and  1899  caused 
great  distress  among  tlie  people  by  the  festering  wounds  it  caused  in 
their  feet,  l^ut  the  insect,  for  some  reason,  has  become  scarcer  duiing 
the  last  few  years,  and  tlie  natives  are  more  diligent  than  formerly  in 
eradicating  tlie  flea  and  tending  the  sores  it  creates.  In  addition  to 
syphilis  the  Baganda  suffer  much  from  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequdae. 

Apart  from  syphilis,  the  doctors  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are 
of  opinion  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Baganda  at  the  present  time  is 
the  sleeping  sickness.  This  mysterious  disease  was  formerly  unknown  in 
Uganda,  but  seems  to  have  travelled  there  slowly  from  the  west   coast  of 
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Africa,  where  it  havS  long  been  in  existence.     The  disease  is   characterised 

by  a  gradually  increasing  drowsiness  and  prostration,  which  soon  render  it 

impossible  for  the  sufferer  to   carry  on   any  of  his   usual   duties.      In   its 

later  staijes  he  becomes  continual! v  somnolent,  and  ultimately  unconscious. 

The  disease  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  insidious   manner,  and   may   last    ior 

two    or    even    three  years.      The    result    seems    to    l)e    inyariably  fatal,  no 

authentic  case  of  recovery  from  the  disease  having  yet   been   published  (I 

quote    from    Dr.    A.    K.  Cook).     In    1901    200    persons    on    the    Island    of 

Buvuma    died    of  this    disease,    which    has    now    extended    its    ravages   as 

far  (*a<t  as  the  \andi  Phiti»aii.     The  Baganda  fear  the  sleeping  sickness  a 

greal  deal  more  than  small[K)X.       The  disease  api^ears  to  be  caused  by  an 

organic  alteration  in  tlie  structure  of  the  brain,  and  it    is  accompanied  in 

nearly  every  case  by  the  presence  of  a  ]>eculiar  and  active  little  worm  in  the 

blood  known  as  Filar ia  p('rMt(tti,s.     Knteric,  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria 

are    up  to  the   present  monuMit    ffuhtiotrit   to   the    Baganda,    nor   do    they 

apj)arently  sutler  from    niMVous    diseases.      Epilepsy  is    rare,    and    insanity 

still  more  uncommon.      Facial  paralysis   sometimes  occurs  as  a    sequela  of 

malarial  fever.       Diseases    of   the    liver   are   rare.       Dysjjep.-ia   and    various 

affections   of  the    digestive    origans    are    common    owing  to  the  "gross  and 

filthy    halnts    of   the    natives"    (Dr.    K.   V.   Moffat) — that    is    to    say,    the 

natives   are    so   careless   in    the    way  in  which  they  give  full  rein  to  their 

ajjpetite  for  large  (juantities  of  food  that,  even  with  their  strong  digestioni?, 

they  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  diarrlKea. 

All    things    considered,    it    must    be    {igreed   that    the  Baganda    have 
certainly  their  share  of   this    world's    troubles.      They  live    in   a  beautiful 
and  €»xceedingly  fertih*  country,  which  is,  however,  not   healthy  for   either 
Euro[)eans    or    natives.     In    a    measure    they    have    become    inured   to    its 
special  type  of  malarial  fever,  tliough  they  suffer  almost  as  much  from  fever 
as  do  Euroi)eans  if  they  proceed  to  another  part  of  tropical  Africa.     There 
is,  of  course,  an  enormous    death-rate    among    the    children,  who  are    very 
badly  looked  after  by  their  mothers.     One  point  must  be  stated  emphatically 
in    favour    of   the  Baii^anda.      Thev  are  one    of   the   few  Necrro   races    who 
attemj)t  anything  likt^  sanitary  measures  to    keep   their    siu*roundings    free 
from  filth.     They  are  often  dirty  in  their  ])ersons,  and  sufficiently  careless 
about  their  food  and  drinking  wattM*  to  justify  Dr.  Moffat's  allusion  to  their 
** gross    and    filthy    habits";    but    they  attem]>t    as    a    rule   to    keep    their 
houses   clean,  and    the    surroundings    of   their    houses   very   clean.     Before 
ever   the    influence    of  European    civilisation  was    felt  they  had  (unlike   all 
the  surrounding  tribes)  instituted  the  plan  of  the  construction  and  use   of 
2>rivies  for  pur})oses   of  defecation.     Nearly  everywhere  else  where    I   have 
travelled    hi    Africa,  witli   the  exception,    perhaps,    of  Muhammadan  Africa 
and   certain   countries   like   Ibo   and  Old  Calabar  near  the   mouth   of   the 
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Niger,  the  average  negro  generally  resorts  to  the  open  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  or  the  adjoining  forest  for  defecation,  with  the  result 
that  the  surroundings  of  every  native  village  become  indescribably  filthy  and 
evil-smelling.  In  Uganda,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  chief,  will  take  care  to  have  a  privy  built  in  a  yard  behind  his 
house.  This  will  be  surrounded  bv  a  fence,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
pit  dug  is  filled  up,  and  a  fresh  one  excavated  at  a  little  distance.  The 
influence  of  the  missionaries  in  promoting  morality,  of  the  missionary  and 
Government  doctors  in  teaching  the  people  the  cure  and  avoidance  of 
disease,  the  improved  food-stuffs  which  European  civilisation  will  introduce 
and  cause  to  flourish  in  the  country,  the  instruction  from  English 
missionary  women  and  French  "  sisters  '*  as  to  the  proper  care  to  be 
bestowed  on  young  children  :  all  tliese  means  of  grace  may,  it  is  hoped, 
prevail  in  arresting  the  downward  progress  of  a  nation  which  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  Negro  Africa— a  people  so  naturally  i)olite 
and  artistic  that  they  may  in  time  justify  the  title  which  the  author  of 
this  book  has  several  times  ap])lied  to  them — *'the  Japanese  of  Central 
Africa." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  tlie  Baganda  leave  their  bodies 
alone  as  nature  made  them,  neither  practising  circumcision  nor  any  methods 
of  cicatrisation,  tattooing,  ear-piercing,  knocking  out  of  teeth,  or  other 
mutilations.  Neither  do  they  fuss  much  about  their  hair.  This  is  verv  . 
abundant  in  t^rowth.  but  thev  ijenerallv  cut  it  short.  There  are  certain 
occasions,  however,  on  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow,  A  widow  is ' 
expected  to  leave  her  hair  at  least  two  months  uncut  after  the  death  of' 
her  husband.  She  may  even  let  the  growth  of  the  hair  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly for  ?i\^  or  six  months,  if  she  wishes  to  show  that  her  sorrow  is 
intense.  It  is  sometimes  noticed  that  there  is  a  circular  bare  patch  pn  a 
man's  head  where  the  hair  lias  been  shaved,  almost  like  a  tonsure.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  tonsured  individual  is  subject  to  fever  gr 
has  frequent  headaches.  He  therefore  keeps  a  portion  of  his  head  shaved, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  scarified  and  cupped.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
iron  bracelets,  or  occasionally  bracelets  of  copper  and  ivory.  Small  pieces 
of  hard  wood  or  of  iron  mav  be  threaded  and  worn  as  a  necklace,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  numerous  strings  of  little  beads  worn  in  some  way  round 
the  neck,  wrists,  and  haunches.  Kings  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass  are  worn 
on  the  fingers ;  but  the  Baganda  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  much  given  to  all 
these  adornments  as  other  Negro  races. 

From  time  immemorial  their  men  have  had  a  most  scrupulous  regard 
for  decency.  Indeed,  the  Baganda  used  to  be  squeamish  on  this  score, 
and  in  the  time  of  Mutesa  a  heavy  fine  was  inflicted  on  courtiers  who 
exposed  their  legs  to  view  when  in  the  king's  presence.     Women  were  less 
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particular,  and  at  Mutesa's  palace  young  women,  stark  naked,  used  to  walk 
about.     They   acted   as    the    king's    valets.     Nowadays   it   is   not   thought 
right  that  a  woman  should  go  naked,  and  she  is  generally  clothed  from 
her  lii[)s  down  to  her  ankles,  but  no  shame  is  felt  at  showing  the  breasts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  improper  (unless  he  be  a  jiorter  carrying 
loads  or  a  man   working  in  a  plantation)  tliat  any  considerable  part  of  a 
man's  body  sliould  be  exposed  to  view   between  the  neck  and  the  ankles. 
In    former   days   the    Baganda   wore    dressed    skins.     This   has    long   since 
{>assed  out  of  fasliion  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but 
an   allusion   to*  the    practice   is    made    in   a   common    taunt:    "Go   to   the 
interior  and  wear  skins!"     This  would  mean,   *' Go  and   show  yourself  to 
be  the   rustic   person   that  you    are.''     The  use   of   skins  for    clothing  was 
followed  by  the   wearing   of  bark-clotli,  and    the    making  of  this  is  quite 
a  national  institution,  as   tliey   export  what  they   do  not  wear  to   Unyoro, 
Toro,    Ankole,    and   parts   of  (ierman    East    Africa.     This    cloth   is  usually 
obtained  from  a  species   of  fig-tree,  the  "mubugo''  (the  root  is  "-bugo," 
and  the  bark-cloth   itself  is   called  '•  lubugo ").     Bisho])  Streicher,  however, 
informs  me  that  the  trees  producing  bark  which  can  be  turned  into  bark- 
cloth  number  197    species!     Any  such  tree  producing  bark-cloth  is  called 
*'omutuba"  in  the  native  tongue.     Bark  or  bast  (for  it  is  really  that)  of  a 
red  colour  is  usually  preferred.     The  bast  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bark 
is  stripped  off  the  tree  to  the  length  of  perha[)S  six  to  ten  feet.     Tlie  strip 
is  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  till  it  is  a  damp,  soft  mass.     It  is  then 
spread  out  on  skin  mats,  and  is  beaten  thinner  and  thinner  by  hammering 
with  a  mallet,  and  also  by  gentle  pulling  at  the  sides,  till  it  has  become 
a    strip   of    fairly    even    breadth.     These    stri[»s   are    sewn    together    with 
exceeding  neatness,  so  that  they  become  the  size  of  large  shawls.     Pieces 
of  this  description  are  large  enough  to  be   made  into  voluminous  curtains 
for  cutting  off  a  room  or  a  partition.     As  already  mentioned,  the  material 
l)ecomes  a  reddish  brown,   but   2)ieces  which   are  intended  for  use  by  the 
royal  family  are   decorated   with   bold   patterns    in    black    dye.     Until  the 
trade  with  Arabs    became   an  established  thing  in  the  country  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  upper  classes  wore  nothing  but  bark-cloth,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  use  of  this  cloth  is  <Je  riijaenr  for  certain  purposes  and  on 
certain  occasions.     I  believe  it   is  considered  a  matter  of  etiquette  that  all 
princesses   and    women    about   the    king's    court    should    wear   nothing   but 
bark-cloth.     A   Muganda    man    b(*gins    his   clothing  by  winding  a  strip  of 
bark-cloth   round  the  hips  and   passing  it  ])etween  the  legs,  even  though 
he  may  wear  garments  or  a  pair  of  trousers  over  this. 

The  foreign  cloth  goods  which  are  the  most  affected  are  ordinary  white 
calico  from  America,  Bombay,  or  Manchester.  This  is  kept  wonderfully 
white    by   constant   washing   with    soap.     The   Baganda   may   have   under- 
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garments  of  bark -doth 
(shavls  and  stri{>s  wound 
round  about  the  body), 
or  thev  may  wear,  as 
roaoy  of  them  now  do, 
European  and  Indian 
clothes ;  but  any  JInganda 
of  good  position  wears  over 
and  above  everything  else 
a  garment  like  a  toga 
of  white  calico  which  is 
knotted  over  the  right 
shoulder.  There  i^  a  grow- 
ing [lartiality  amongist  the 
Haganda  men  for  drest^ing 
in  white.  They  like  to 
have  long,  trailing  gar- 
ments covering  them  from 
their  neck  to  their  feet. 
A  turlNin  of  twisted  strips 
of  white  cloth  is  worn 
round  the  head.  Attii-ed 
in  this  way,  wholly  in 
white,  a  Kaganda  crowd 
moving  amongst  the 
stately  groves  and  emerahl- 

green  lawns  of  their  fertile  country  recall  irresistibly  (as  I  have  already 
related  in  Chapter  III.)  the  conventional  iiictiires  of  evangelical  piety  which 
rejiresented  the  Blessed  walking  in  the  \'ales  of  Paradise.  The  women 
rarely  don  white  cloth.  If  they  quit  their  native  "lubugo,"  it  is  in  order 
to  wear  ilanchester  calicoes  of  gatidy  colours.  The  Baganda  when 
travelling,  and  the  up|>er  classes  at  all  times,  use  sandals.  These  are 
made  of  very  stiff  ox  hide,  are  very  thick,  and  curve<l  ujiwards  at  the 
edges  so  that  the  foot  rests  in  a  sort  of  boat-like  hollow.  Usually  this 
thick  leather  is  gracefully  ornamented  by  intricate  designs  in  colour. 
Amongst  the  upi>er  classes  the  sandal  is  kept  on  to  the  foot  by  strips  of 
soft  otter  fur  drawn  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  sandiil. 

The  hou^  in  Uganda,  or  in  countries  subject  to  Uganda  influence, 
difiFera  from  any  other  in  Negro  Africa.  The  huts  of  the  peasants,  of 
course,  come  back  somewhat  closely  to  the  common  beehive  sha|ie,  though 
they  exhibit  a  larger  porch.  The  typical  Uganda  liouse,  however,  is 
constructed    as   follows :    The  ground  plan  is  an  almost  i>erfect  circle  with, 
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generally,  two  doorways,  one  npixjsite  tlie  other.  Outside  the  frout 
doorway  the  roof  is  pnilongeil  into  a  kind  of  jwri'li  which  o])ens  out  in  il 
great  )^ni->.-shn,.  ^h»\>.;  Mitn.'tiiiiitr  likr  til.-  1.1. i  ■■.■.,iil>.-iuH.'"  hi>„ii,-i.     The 


doorway  is  fairly  lofty— much  more  so  than  in  any  other  tyjte  of  Negro 
house — but  the  door-posts,  ijhich  are  generally  small  tree-trunks  encased 
in  a  reed  covering,  converge  somewhat  in  their  u|j|»er  extremities,  so  that 
the  shape  of  the  door  is  a  very  long  oval.  I'he  intexior  of  a  chiers 
house  has  the  general  level  of  the  floor  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
gi'ound  by  a  hard  structure  of  clay  smeared  over  with  mud  and  cow-dung, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  smooth,  and  in  some  places  is  shiny  and  black 
with  the  ]K)lish  of  feet  going  t-o  and  fro.  Other  daises  often  rise  in  steps 
above  the    level    of  the    floor.     The    roof    is    relatively    very    high    in    the 
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centre.  It  is  comjwsed  of  a  vast  framework  of  [lalni-frond  steins  or  flexible 
sticks  lined  inside  with  closely  tied  canework.  This  frampwork  of  the 
nx)f  really  extends  uninterruiitedly  to  the  ground,  and  round  the  edge  of 
the  liut  and  its  narrow  verandah,  if  it  lias  one.  It  is  strengthened  from 
the  ground  upwards  by  a  circle  of  poles  which  are  jilace{l  perpendicularly 
ill  the  gi-onnd  all  round  the  periphery  of  the  house,  and  which  fit  into  the 
rw)f  just  where  it  begins  to  elope  upwards  towards  the  apex.  The  roof  is 
sup]iorted  in  the  interior  by  tall,  straight  poles  made  of  the  stems  of  the 
wild  date  palm.  In  the  fore  jjart  of  the  hut,  near  the  main  door,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  between  the  ]>rojection  over  the  porch  and  the 
apes  of  the  roof,  there  is  a  screen  or  pnrtition  wall  with  supfjorts  in  the 
centre  made  of  these  date-palm  columns  going  right  up  to  the  niof. 

In  all  Uganda  buildings  of  the  old  type  (I  am  obliged  to  put  in  this 
proviso.  Ijecttuse  the  Haganda  are  changing  their  customs  so  ra])idly,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  building  houses  after  the  European  style  in  bricks) 
the  palm-trunk  column  is  an  ever-present  and  picturesque  feature.  The 
dwellings  of  kings  and  chiefs,  eliurcliea,  mosques,  and  schools  are  all 
distinguished  by  this  forest  of  smooth,  straight,  slender  palm-trunks. 
Their  use  enables  the  Muganda  of  the  better  cla'is  to  give  his  roof  a  high 
pitch  and  his  dwelling 
a  stateliness  which 
makes  it  Mimething 
far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  African  hut. 
however  extensive 
may  be  the  ramifica- 
tions of  these  low- 
pitched  dwellings.  Of 
comre  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  are 
greatly  inferior  in 
apj>earauce  to  those 
of  the  gentle-folk, 
and  many  of  them  at 
a.  distance  look  like 
untidy  haycocks.  The 
thatch  of  the  better 
class  of  dwellings  is 
in     itself     a     special 

feature  of  Uganda  and  sucli  countries  to  the  west  as  follow  Uganda 
fashions.  The  thatch  is  extremely  thick,  perhajis  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
density.     It  is   of  fine  long  grass,  and   all   over  the  front   of  the    house, 
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over  the  ]iorch  and  &  portion  of  the  verandah,  the  grass  is  shaved  off 
with  sharp  knives  to  a,  smooth  edge.  This  gives  the  house  a  very  neat 
aspect,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  untldj,  wee[iing  straws  which 
usually  terminate  an  Af'riean's  tliatfh.  The  interior  of  the  house  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  porch  and  front  verandah  are  most  neatly  eoi'ered 
with  canework.  This  is  made  of  the  long  stalks  of  the  elephant  grass 
packed   closely  together  in   an   ujwight  position,  and  bound  by   transverse 


bands  of  bust.  This  canework  is  almost  a  speciality  of  the  Baganda,  and 
with  it  they  clothe  unsightly  iK>le«,  which  then  become  glistening  columns 
of  jKile  gold.  Doors  are  even  made  of  this  canework.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  usually  finished  off  by  a  cap  comimsed  of  several  flounces  of 
thatch,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

A  large  house  may  contain,  besides  the  central  fireplace  (generally 
a  raised  dais  of  hard  clay  on  which  stand  the  three  big  round  stones  which 
comixise  the   African'.s   grate),   from   one   to   five   sleeping   berths,   usually 
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beds  of  raised   claj  imrtially  surrounded   by  screens.     It  has   been  already 
exjilained   that   a   ittirtition   of  iialm-tninka   rising   to   the   ceiling  cuts  off 


the  front  part  of  the  hut  into  a  sort  of  semi-t-irculur  liall,  and  helps  to 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  ]irivacy  for  the  interior.  Beliind  the  broad 
o])ening  in  this  palm-trunk  partition  is  placed  a  screen  of  matting,  which 
enables  people  to  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  interior  of  the  hut,   but 
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prevents  any  one  giizing  direct  from  the  doom-ay  on  the  innintes.  furiously 
enough,  in  many  of  tlie  houses,  even  of  the  better  class,  there  in  a  partition 
on  the  left  of  the  Interior  from  the  princliwl  entrance  which  serves  as  an 
endofiire  for  cattlf,  one  or  more  milch  cows  being  kept  there  with  their 
calves.  i?oine  of  these  cows  are  extremely  tame,  and  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  houses  with  great  care  and  deftness,  never  upsetting  or  injuring  the 
frail  screens  through  which  they  have  to  jiass.  It  may  be  supi>ospil  that. 
these  tame  cows  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  smell  into  the 
house;  but  as  regards  cleanly  habits  they  seem  to  be  as  well  trained  as 
a  domestic  dog  or  cat. 

At    the    back    of  tlie    princijktl     dwelling-bouse    there    are    smaller    and 


IflBfi  neatly  built  huts  which  gen'f  as  cooking  jilaces,  and  sometimes  as 
separate  dwellings  for  suiiemunjerary  women  or  ehiUiren,  and  attached  to 
every    establishment    U    a    jirivy.       In    the    courtynn!    which    t-ontaiiis    the 


princiiial-dwi'Uing  then-  may  t^till  lie  seen  a  small  fe(i.-li  hut  near  the 
house  and  ilu.ie  to  Ihe  galeway  leading  into  the  courtyard.  Every 
L'ganda  house  of  iinjwitance  1ms  attached  to  it  a  series  of  neatly  kejit 
courtyards  surrounded  by  tall  fences  of  jilaited  reeds.  In  visiting  a 
chief  one  may  jiass  through  four  or  fi^e  of  these  eiui>ty  courtyanis,  in 
which  followers  of  tJie  chief  stand  or  squat  under  shady  trees.  Any 
really  big  chief  or  the  king  of  L'ganda  would  have  in  one  of  these 
courtyards  a  liand  of  music,  a  nuratier  of  men  with  drums,  fifes,  and 
honi  trumjiets.  who  would  greet  the  arrival  of  distinguished  strangers  by 
striking  up  some  melody.  Or  ii  couple  of  these  may  lie  seated  on  the 
ground  playing  tunes  on  the  "  amadinda,"  a  xylophone  which  will  be 
described  later  among  the  musical  instruments  of  Uganda.  These  court- 
yards are  called  in  t!ie  native  language  "  kisikati "  (in  the  plural  "  bisikuti  ")• 
The  reed  fencing  tlinl  surrounds  t)iem  is  usually  of  the  ]iattem  given 
in  the  accomiianying  illustratian,  and  this  style  of  fence  will  follow 
roadways  in  towns  or  settlements  for  miles,  enclosing  the  plantations  and 
settlements  of  well-to-do  individuals.  These  fences,  behind  which  rise 
handsome  shade-trees  or  bright  green  bananas,  give  a  singularly  civilised 
asi)ect  to  the  broad  roads  which  traverse  townships. 

The  Uganda  town  is  a  series  of  villa  residences  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
gardens.  Occasionally  there  is  an  ojien  square  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  broad  roadways,  and  this  may  he  the  site  of  a  market  or  a  place 
of  reunion  for  the  i>eople.     Narrow  jtaths  may  circulate  between  the  hats 
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of  peasants  or  aa  bv-ways,  but  as  a  i-ule  the  Muganda  jiipfers  to  make 
roads  as  broad  as  those  in  vogue  in  civilised  countries  at  the  present  day. 
The  public  ways  are  kept  fairly  fi-ee  from  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but 
no  attem[)t  is  made,  of  course,  to  metal  their  surface,  and  consequently  the 
heavy  rains  cut  deeply  into  their  clay  soil,  so  that  the  roads  in  their 
present  condition  are  quite  unsuited  to  wheeled  trafEc.  , 

The  Uganda  rodd  is  like  the  old  Roman  nrad.  It  aims,  or  attempts  to 
aim.  straight  at  its  destination,  iierfectly  regardless  of  ups  and  downs. - 
The  natives  never  dream  of  neg:otiating  a  hill  by  taking  the  road  round  it  ; 
by  a  gentle  gradient.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  seems  to  the  wearied 
traveller  that  the  person  who  laid  out  the  road  looked  round  the  horizon  [ 
for  the  highest  ])oint  and  made  straight  for  it  by  the  steei)est  ascent.  As 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  roads  are  carried  with  tolerable  correctness  from 
jioint    to  }ioint   along  the  shortest   route.       It    is   when  the   Baganda  come 


"to  one  of  their  many  thousand  marshes  that  they  show  both  i)erseverance 
rand  skill.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  Chapter  III.  that  Uganda 
ia   a    sort   of  "  switcJihack-railwav    country,"   with    lofty    hills    and   broad 
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days  by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  niad  through  the  marsh  and  then 
filling  it  in  with  a  Biitficient  amount  of  ]iili-ii-u|)  Mtalks  and  branches  to 
enable  my  caravan  to  traverse  it  without  becoming  hopelessly  stuck  in 
the  bog. 

The  Uganda  cunoe,  like  the  Uganda  hou^e  and  road,  is  a  thing  peculiar 
f«  Uganda.  The  germ  of  tiie  idea  possibly  may  be  seen  in  the  tub-like 
vessels  which  ply  ou  all  jiarfa  of  the  Albert  Edwaixi,  and  which,  like  the 
canoes  of  the  Baganda,  are  made  of  lx>ards  sewn  (ogetlier  witli  thongs. 
The  foundations  of  the  boat  consist  of  a  keel  made  from  the  long,  slender 
stem  of  a  tree,  which  may  be  as  much  as  fifty  feet  long.  The  keel  is 
straightened  and  slightly  warped,  so  that  it  presents  a  convex  aspect  to 
the  water.  Tliis  long  tree-tmnk  is  a  semi-circular  hollow,  the  interior 
having  been  burnt  out  with  fire,  aided  by  the  chipping  of  axes,  and  it  is 
of  sufficient  girth  to  form  by  its  breadth  tbe  bottom  of  the  canoe.  Tlie 
prow  end  of  the  keel  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  out  of  the  water, 
slo[iing  u|jwards,  as  the  Baganda  gcnei-atly  load  more  tieavily  the  after 
part  of  the  canoe.  Along  the  rim  of  the  hollow  keel  the  first  long  plank 
of  the  canoe   side   is  fixed  at  an   angle  of  perhaps   twenty   degrees.      Its 
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boftom  pdgp  ii  firmly  artm  to  the  npfper  rim  of  tbe  keel  br  fine  w«nle% 
made  genfrrally  of  tUe  fl»-xible  rin'l  of  the  midribs  of  the  n|ihia  palm. 
Innomfaable  hoW  are  |ii»-rce<)  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  baud  and  the 
a[i|>er  rim  of  tht-  ke*-l  witli  a  n^l-liol  r^iiike  of  iron.  A  ^mall  pair  of  iron 
pini.tm  draws  tht-  rhin  wattle  throa^h  the^^  hnlt-:i.  and  in  this  war  the 
txiani  wliicli  ir  in  form  the  lir-t  |>l»iik  of  tlie  canoe  :iidej  U  Grmlr  fixed  to 
the  Mlt[<-  oi  tilt-  knt-l.  A  -ri.f(n(l  and  hr«vl»-r  b<»nl  is  again  *ewn  to  the 
nplierwltfc  of  th<-  tir-t  on*-.  Wln-n  this  has  b«^n  re[ieated  on  both  sides, 
the  cam^-  i-  miwl'-.  lnii  it  i»  remli-r.-il  firmer  and  more  stable  bv  the 
in-ertiim  of  tlj.-  tnin-vT-e  j.i.lt—  wliicli  >erve  as  seats  snil  stays.  The 
jirow  and  the  .t*-rn  iir<'  tiiij-lii<]  ffl'  by  aii>>tlier  hiilloned  half-oyiinder  of 
w<K,fl  ^tit.■l..■.^  I..  III.-  .-hii-  <.(  t}..-  |ilanks  The  [.row  end  of  the  keel  is 
al.-<»    :-tn-iii{Tl, (-ii.il    Ifv   a   l'>iii{   I"  lit    [mle    with    a    hnckward    twi«t    being 


[i'l  it 


wfurely  fii>t<-inf|  ti 
hy  a  j»air  of  horns,  j 
fnmi  tlic  ii|i|>i'rnios 
Along  tills  siriny  luiiifis 


(1.  Tlie  tf>]i  of  this  iirow  is  gt-nerally  ornamented 
s  stcadifd  hy  ii  stout  rojie  being  carried  tightly 
of  llii-  i-row  to  thi'  not:*-  or  beak  of  the  canoe. 
I  fnii^<-  of  lianuna  tilanients  or  hunches  of  grass. 


The  joins  in  tin-  jibiuks  an<l  bitsvct'n  the  lower  plunks  and  the  keel  are 
generally  cin.-r.il  by  iiiirrow  r.^ls  on  iMitb  sides,  over  which  the  bast  which 
nidkes  the  stitt-bes  is  tiylitly  ti.-d.  Finally,  the  outside  of  the  canoe  is 
given  ii  uoiit  of  gn-iise  to  stop  n\t  vbinks  and  holes,  and  is  further 
smeared  with  red  clay  iKitb  inside  luiil  out,  so  that  the  canoe  is  sometimes 
almost  the  colour  of  vermilion. 

It  is  curious  tlmt  with  all  these  ingenious  notions  about  boat-buildings 
the  Hiigtmda  have  np\er  conceived  the  idea  of  u^ing  sails,  and  even  now, 
when  they  are  familiar  with  Arab  daus  on  the  lake  and  European  sailing 
vessels,  they  still  prefer  to  ])ropel  tlieir  canoes  entirely  by  paddles.  The 
{Nuldle,  unlike  so  many  Uganda  implements,  is  not  particularly  artistic  itt 
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shape  or  design,  nor  has  it  that  charming  ornament  characteristic  of  the 
canoe  paddles  of  Benin.  The  paddles  are  stout  and  strong,  witli  a  heart-  or 
spade-shaped  blade,  about  three  to  four  feet  in  lengtli,  and  cut  out  of  a 
solid  piece  of  wood.  Like  the  canoe,  they  are  generally  smeared  with  fat 
and  red  clay.  All  these  canoes  and  planks  are  hewn.  No  such  thing  as  a 
saw  exists  anywhere  in  Negro  Africa,  unless  wliere  introduced  by  Europeans. 
Planks  are  often  obtained  by  sj)litting  tret^trunks  by  means  of  wedges,  and 
adzing  down  the  thick   layers  of  wood  to  the   required  thinness. 

The  Bagimda  cei-tainly  make  artistic  pollen/.  Their  country  provides 
them  with  manv  different  kinds  of  clav.  The  red  soil  makes  the  lar^re  red 
earthenware,  the  kjiolin  gives  them  a  whit(»  clay,  and  a  black  soil  provides 
them  with  a  dark  bluish  clay,  a  substance  much  favoured  for  making  certain 
articles.  This  black  pottery  is  further  beautified  by  a  plumbago  glaze 
which  is  made  from  the  graphite  which  occurs  so  fre(juently  in  the  rocks  of 
Uganda.  Very  handsome  cups,  vases,  and  milk-pots  made  with  tliese  black 
clays  may  be  seen  in  the  Britisli  Museum  among  the  collections  made  by 
my  expedition.  They  show  particular  taste  and  variety  in  the  construction 
of  pipe  bowls.  These  are  decorated  with  bold  })atterns  in  l)lack  and  white 
or  red  and  black.  In  one  kind  of  tobacco  pipe  there  is  a  simple  bowl  which 
is  fastened  on  to  the  pipe  stem,  and  which  contains  the  tol)acco.  On  this  is 
laid  a  second  and  larger  bowl  which  fits  tightly  over  the  tobacco.  It  is 
perforated  at  the  top,  and  contains  live  embers  from  the  fire.  This  second 
and  removable  bowl  is  fitted  with  a  small  handle  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
detached. 

The  Baganda  carj)enters  now  make  chairs  after  the  European  model — 
in  fact,  a  curious  relic  of  the  Speke  and  (irant  expedition  remained  in  the 
perpetuated  camp  stools.  These  useful  articles  were  mucii  admired  by  the 
Baganda,  and  after  the  departure  of  Speke  and  Grant  two  or  three  which 
were  left  behind  in  the  jwssession  of  Mutesa  were  imitated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  carpenters,  and  now  no  person  of  ini])ortance  is  without  one  of 
these  portable  seats.  In  like  manner  the  Baganda  soon  began  to  imitate 
in  their  pottery  the  shapes  of  Euroj)ean  cu}»s,  candlesticks,  and  goblets. 
In  all  their  pottery  they  show  such  taste  and  artistic  skill  that  it  is  quite 
possible  they  may  eventually  produce  schools  of  pottery  like  those  of  Japan 
and  China.  Gourds  are  cut  into  many  difterent  shapes  for  drinking  vessels, 
or  are  left  in  their  natural  form  to  serve  as  bottles  and  beer  calabashes. 
The  exterior  of  these  gourds  is  also  covered  with  ornament  drawn  by  means 
of  red-hot  needles. 

Another  article  in  which  they  display  exquisite  taste  is  the  long  tube 
made  simply  of  a  hollowed  cane  with  which  they  suck  up  banana  beer  (the 
object  being  to  draw  up  only  the  liquid  into  the  mouth,  and  not  fragments 
of  pulp  or  rind).     This  cane  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  tightly  plaited  straw, 
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many  different  colours  being  used  in  the  iitait.ing.  the  result  being  &  really 
exquisite  piece  of  workman  ship.  Wooden  »i>oonR  of  quaint  sliajie  are  cut 
out  of  solid  blocks  of  the  same  hard  wood  which  is  used  for  canoe  planks, 
and  Indies  are  made  of  the  same  material.  I  have  already  described  the 
nmking  of  Ijark-cloth  and  the  wooden  mallets  (their  sides  scored  with  ]iaraUel 
ridges  or  a  criss-cross  file-like  surface).  Long  wooden  receptacles  are  also 
canned  out  of  a  solid  block  of  woixl,  and  are  fitted  with  a  rounded  cap. 
stopper,    or   lid.       Tlie    favourite    white    wood    of    which    these    tilings    are 


made  is   decorated  with  lUl  manner  of  jwtterus  by  means  of  red-hot  iron 
implements. 

Baakd'Wi/rk  is  also  much  dcvelojwd  amongst  these  people,  and  is  much 
the  same  as  that  already  described  as  in  use  among  the  Bahima,  though 
there  is  greater  variety.  Many  of  the  ]ilaited  baskets  of  black  and  white 
straw  are  charming  in  design.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  some  of  these  baskets  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  coarse- 
looking  negra.  Some  of  their  workmanship  makes  one  imagine  that  a 
fine    chainwork    of  bast    or   the    stiff   rind    of   ^mlm    midribs   may   ba^^ 
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pieceded  goldsmiths'  work  in  early  (lays,  and  have  been  imitated  by  the 
goldsmiths  subeefjaently.  The  Baganda  will  make  necklaces  comj»sed  of 
links  of  palm  rind  fitting  one  into  the  other,  and  resulting  in  a  chainwork 
of  extraordinary  suiipleness  and  finish. 

The  Baganda  make  muta  of  three  kinds  ordinarily.  In  the  Sese 
Islands  bundles  of  jjapyrus  stalks  are  roughly  fastened  witli  bast  string. 
The  result  in  a  soft,  mat  of  great  springiness  and  by  no  means  of  ugly 
apiwaranpe,  as  the  dry  ]iap_vTns  failen  to  a  pleasing  grey-green.  Elsewhere 
in   I'lriinih  vpry  finply-j.laiK'il  mnts  avr*  miiili',   tliP  fino-^t  form  of  ail  being 


something  like  the  Swahili  "mikeka,"  which  is  varied  by  charming 
jiatterns  of  different  coloured  dyes.  The  material  out  of  whicb  mofit  of 
the  finer  mats  ai-e  made  is  the  fibre  derived  from  the  fronds  of  the 
Pkitnix  or  raphia  palms.  The  Baganda  make  excellent  roj>es,  almost 
good  enough  for  eijiortation ;  also  string  of  \-ariou3  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  rojte  is  generally  made  from  the  fibre  of  a  f^j^cies  of  Hibiscus,  of 
Sini«eviera,  and  of  the  bant  of  ra]>hia  and  date  jMilms.  The  string  is 
made  of  various  kindn  of  bast  or  hemp. 

Leather    is    dealt    with    successfully    in    the    making    of   sandals,    and 
occasionally  of  caps,    bo.xes,   or   the  tops   of  drums.     Skins   of  wild   beasts 
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are  beautifully  dressed,  being  rendered  perfectly  soft  and  supple  on  the 
under-surface.  The  hide  is  continually  scraped  with  a  knife  till  all  the 
fibres  are  loosened,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  with  sand  and  fat.  Lion 
and  leopard  skins,  the  skins  of  many  anteloi)es,  wild-cats,  and  monkeys, 
are  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  beautiful 
rugs  that  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  little  blue-grey  Cephalophus  antelopes 
so  common  in  Uganda.  These  are  sewn  together  with  exquisite  fineness, 
so  that  the  joints  are  scarcely  observed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  iromrork  carried  on  by  the  Baganda,  who 
make  hoes  of  the  usual  African  sliap(\  elegantly  sha})ed  knives,  spear- 
heads, pincers  or  tongs,  finger-rings,  chains,  axes  and  chopi)ers,  sickles, 
needles  used  in  the  making  of  l)ark-cl(>th  and  the  plaiting  of  grass,  and 
sometimes  iron  bells.  Tlie  l)e>t  iron  (which  a[)parently  is  haematite)  conies 
from  Busindi. 

As  regards  musical  i udmrneuts,  the  Baganda  are  great  flute-players. 
They  make  flutes  out  of  the  thick  canes  of  sorghum,  elephant  grass,  the 
Fhragmites  re^d,  sugar-cane,  or  baml^)0s.  and  play  on  them  very  agreeably. 
The  sha])e  of  their  drums  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  tyiie  of  the  L'ganda  drum  is  met  with  all  down  Ea.-t  Central  Africa 
from  the  L'pper  Nile  n^gions  to  the  Zambezi.  A  description  of  it  was 
given  in  the  la>t  chapter  in  relation  to  the  Bahima.  Another  kind  of 
drum  is  also  in  use,  esjiecially  in  Buddu.  This  is  more  of  a  West  African 
type.  It  is  a  hollow  tree-trunk  about  three  feet  long,  covered  at  the  top 
with  the  skin  of  a  VavtDnis  lizard.  It  is  slung  by  a  cord  round  the  neck 
and  one  shoulder  of  the  man,  who  jilays  it  with  his  hands.  There  are 
also  small  hand  drums,  which  are  easilv  earned  about.  Then  there  is  a 
kind  of  drum  not  often  seen  nowadays,  of  a  singularly  elegant  shape, 
with  a  circular  stand,  from  which  rises  a  round  column  of  wood  about  a 
foot  in  length.  This  widens  out  again  at  the  top  and  forms  a  basin-shaped 
drum,  over  which  is  strained  a  skin  neatly  fastened  by  strings  round  the 
neck  of  the  column. 

Another  musical  instrument  which  should  be  catalogued  is  of  a  kind 
which  the  coast  natives  call  '*  kinanda."  An  exami)le  of  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  author's  book  on  British  Central  Africa.  A  number  of 
thin  slips  of  iron  or  of  resonant  wood  with  the  ends  turning  up  are 
fastened  to  a  small  sounding-board,  and  are  twanged  with  the  fingers. 
Horns  are  made  of  long  gourds  open  at  lioth  ends,  the  opening  at  the 
narrow  end  being  very  small.  The  blow-hole  is  cut  into  the  gourd  at 
about  six  iiiches  from  the  small  end,  and  the  sound  is  modified  bv  the 
player  closing  or  opening  the  small  end  of  the  gourd  with  his  finger. 
Other  trumpets  are  made  of  the  horns  of  Traf/ehqjhus  antelopes,  which 
are  well   suited    for    this    purpose    by  their  convolutions.     Small   horns    of 
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tliis  kiiiil  are.  lik,'  tlie 
bottle  gourds,  o\'fn  at 
hoth  ends,  with  a  Inrgf 
blow-liole  cut  near  the 
point  of  the  liom.  The 
bigger  horns  of  thiw  kind 
have  their  large  a]jert  ures 
partially  closed  with 
skin.  In  the  eastern 
yiart  of  Uganda  and  in 
Biisoga  pan-jiijies  aie 
made  out  of  the  reeds 
that  are  suitable  for 
flutes. 

Tlie  iiarp  of  L'gandn 
is  interesting  because 
its  identical  form  is  re- 
peated in  the  i«iintii)y.- 
tjf  ancient  Egypt,  whi-r'- 
the  instrument  inii.-l 
have  had  its  origin, 
reaching  I'ganda  by  way 
of  the   Nile,   or   by   the 

roundabout  route  which  ancient  trade  followed  from  Egypt  to  Somaliland 
and  from  SomaliJand  to  Uganda.  This  type  of  Egyptian  harp  may  also 
be  noliced  in  the  posaesaion  of  the  tjudan  tribes  along  the  Congo  watershed 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niger,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  does  not 
turn  up  again  in  West  Africa.  The  harp  is  constructed  as  follows;  A 
curved,  shallow  basin  of  wood,  in  ahaiie  like  the  shell  <if  a  tortoise,*  has 
a  thin  piece  of  sheep  or  antelojie  skin  strained  tightly  over  it.  To  one 
end  of  this  basin  or  sounding-lioard  is  securely  tixed  a  long,  smooth, 
curved  stem  of  wood,  the  skin  being  neatly  fastened  by  some  kind  of  glue 
all  round  the  junction  of  this  stem  of  the  harp  with  the  stmn ding-board ■ 
There  are  usually  eight  strings,  which  are  strung  from  the  turning-jiega 
along  the  stem  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  soundiug-board,  where  they  are 
securely  fastened.  The  tiuning-ijegs  tune  the  strings  to  the  requisite 
note.  The  Eaganda  have  also  a  lyre  of  a  kind  very  common  in  Negro 
Africa,  and  met  with  in  many  other  countries  besides  Uganda.  In  this 
there  is  a  sounding- boai'd  with  a  hole  in  it,  composed  of  a  shallow  basin 
of  hard  wood,  across  which  skin — very  often  a  lizard's  skin— has  been 
tightly  strained.  This  sounding-board  is  of  an  oval  shape.  Two  smooth, 
*  Aad  toitoise-shells  are  often  usoil  for  this  fiur]iosu. 
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well-polished  sticks  are  fastened  securely  against  each  long  side,  with  their 
jKjints  converging  and  crossing  inside  the  sounding-lx)ard.  Outside  the 
skin  cover  they  diverge  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  connects  tiie  two  diverging  ends.  From  this  cross  piece  eight 
strings  usually  are  fastened  to  a  bridge  on  the  sounding-board.  In  the 
Sese  Islands  there  is  a  slightly  dit^'erent  form  of  lyre,  in  which  the  strings, 
aftt^r  being  gathered  together  and  fastened  on  the  sounding-board,  radiate 
again  to  a  frame  of  sticks  wliich  is  fa>tened  along  the  lower  and  short 
sid(»  of  the  soun(liiig-lK»ar<l. 

ThiMi  there  is  the  "  amadinda/'  which  is  well  illustrnted  in  the 
accompanying  i»hut(»graph.  This  xvloi)hone  is  ma(h»  of  long,  flattish 
segm<*iit>  of  very  hard  wocmI.  which  ar<»  placed  on  the  cylindrical  trunks 
of  ])anaiias.  with  or  without  little  cui)-like  sounding-boards.  These  flat 
slabs  o{'  wood  an*  adzeil  to  sh'iidmH-ss  in  tht»  middle.  They  are  usually 
kt»j)t  in  position  wImmi  })la(MMl  a('ro>s  the  banana  stalks  by  pegs  being 
driven  into  the  soft  banana  trunk  t(>  prevciit  one  sli[)  of  wood  from 
touching  another,  'riicy  are  brat^n  with  little  hard  sticks,  and  give  out 
a  verv  nielodiou<  sound. 

« 

The  tir((^,otis  of  the  r>aLCan(la  ;'a[>art  from  guns,  which  are  now  in  the 
country  in*  thousands  and  nuR-h  used)  are  s[>ears  and  shields.  The 
Haganda  have  no  thro\vini,^-sj)ear>,  nor  do  they — unless  it  be  among 
the  childrcMi — um*  1)ow>  and  arrows;  neither  do  thev  carrv  the  swords  or 
daggers  used  by  the  people  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Protectorate  and 
in  i)ait>  of  the  Coniro  For»*>t.  Clubs  wen*  formerlv  in  use  in  warfere  in 
shape  like  the  knobkeny.  'rhe>e  were  used  until  quite  recently  as  one 
of  the  wt-a[>ons  of  execution,  men  and  women  being  freijuently  clubbed  to 
death.  TIm'  spear-ln'ad  is  not  usually  very  large,  and  is  often  of  the 
Hima  type,  with  two  hlood-cour.-es.  Sometim<*s  sjiears  were  used  which 
were  ]»rarlically  pikt»s  fixed  on   long,  stout  wooden  stems. 

The   >hiel(l   of  I'i^anda    is  (piite    characteristic.     Its   shai>e  is  a  ix)inted 
oval    whieh    has  a    bend    riidit    down   th(*   middle — that    is    to    sav,    the    two 
sides  are   bt-nl    back,    ieavinir   a   central    rid^e.     In   the  verv  middle  of  the 
shield  a  lar^e  [lointed  hoss    answering  to  the   handle  at  the  back)  is  fixed, 
L^(Mierallv  made  oi'  woo(l.  bnt    oceasionallv  of  iron.     The    foundation  of  the 
>hield   is    >onietime>  ^\o(Ml   with    an   interior  cover  of  wickerwork.  but  orna- 
mental >]iieUN  are  ocva-ionally   made  which  are  of  wickerwork  throughout. 
The    bandit*    of   the    >hield    i<    in    the    middle    of  the   under-surface,  just 
under  the  fnaital  boss.     In  Ibisotra  and    in  l>u(hlu  the   shield   is   bordered 
with  the  lont^  hair  of  the  colo!)us  monkev.     The  shield  is  a  verv  favourite 
ornament.     Miniature  shields  are  sometimes  ke])t  by  the  women  as  charms 
about    their    hed-place-.      In    the    Sese    l>lands    the    front   of  the  shield    is 
often    rudely    }>ainted    with    white,    red,    and    l)lack    clay.       Although    the 
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Baganda  carry  no  sword  or  dagger,  property  speaking,  they  sometimes 
stick  a  small  knife  in  the  armlet  worn  on  the  upper  left  arm,  and  & 
knife  with  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle  is  thrust  into  the  waist-belt. 

In  former  days  the  Baganda  hunted  with  a  good  deal  of  bravery  the 
wild  beasts  of  their  country.  They  surrounded  the  elephant,  the  lioOt 
and  the  leopard  with  hordes  of  spearmen.  Nowadays,  if  allowed  by  the 
Administration,  they  would  atta<!tk  the  same  animals  with  rifles  or  muzile- 
loading  guns.  The  smaller  anteloi>es  are  still  caught  in  snares.  There  is 
the  8usi>ended  hariKK)n,  weiglited  with  a  huge  block  of  wood,  which  is 
placed  over  the  i)ath  that  hip})oi)otamu8es  may  follow.  PitfiiUs  of  various 
sizes  and  a  snare  (made  of  a  sapling  bent  downwards  by  a  stout  cord» 
to  which  is  fastened  a  slipknot  placed  over  a  game  track)  are  also  in  UjMS. 
In  the  loiit-nanied  device  the  slipknot  is  kept  in  position  by  pegs,  whi^h 
are  easily  disturbed.  A  passing  beast  puts  his  foot  into  the  slipknot,  the 
sapling  springs  })ack,  the  knot  tightens,  and  the  creature  Is  found 
suspended  by  one  leg.  There  are  also  roi)es  fastened  across  these  game 
paths  in  such  a  way  that  if  a  beast  presses  against  them  a  heavy  lance 
enters  his  body.  The  Kaganda  are  very  adroit  at  catching  young* 
hippopotamuses,  elephants,  zebras,  and  antelopes ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with 
all  their  intelligence  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  very  poor 
hands  at  taming  the  wild  creatures  around  them,  and  they  have  hitherto 
had  absolutely  no  idea  of  domesticating  beautiful  birds  and  useful  beasts. 

Those  of  the  Baganda  that  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyana^ 
and  still  more  the  islanders  on  the  lake,  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
in  fishing.     They  use  weir  baskets,  usually  made  of  the  stiff  rind  of  the 
raphia  palm   fronds    or  of  the  stems  of  certain  wiry  creepers.     A  wide* 
mouthed   basket   with   a   short  funnel    stem    passes    into    another    badcet 
with  a  long  funnel,  and   this   discharges   again    into  a  largeish  chamber 
of  the  same  wickerwork,  which  has  a  hole  at  the  back  through  which  the 
fish  are  taken  out.     These  weirs  are  usually  fixed  in  a  horizontal  poaitiou 
with   stone   weiglits,   and   are    often    placed   across    the   neck   of  a    small 
inlet  or  gulf.     The  natives  sometimes  fish  with  rod,  line,  and  hook,  and 
they  lav  out  nitjht  lines  with  floats.     Verv   often  fish  are  driven  towards 
weir    baskets    by   the   men   wading    out    into    the    shallow  water   of  the 
lake  and  carrying  after  them  a  rude  kind  of  seine  made  of  long  stripe  of 
banana  leaves  fastened  to  a  floating  or  to  a  sunken   line.     This  seine  is 
gradually    drawn    in    towards    the    nanx)wer  part  where  the  baskets  are 
l)laced,   and  the  fish  are  in  this  way  driven  into  the  baskets,  or  may  be 
driven  right  on  to  the  shoi;e  without  the  use  of  baskets  at  all.     Fish  is 
a  good  deal  eaten  by  the  Baganda,  especially  near  the  lake,  but  it  is  alse 
roughly  cured,  smoked,  and  taken  inland  as  an  article  of  barter.     Locu$U 
are   eaten  in  the  usual  way — ^by  pulling  off  the  wings  and  roasting  the 
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Iwdies.  White  ants'  at  the  time  when  tliey  hegin  to  fly  from  the  ant- 
hills are  much  liked.  Here,  as  on  Lake  Nytisa,  the  kungu  fly  (a  minute 
species  of  gnat)  rises  in  its  millions  from  tlie  lake  waters,  and  is 
collected  by  the  Baganda  on  screens  of  matting,  made  into  paste  and 
eaten  as  an  agreeable  condiment. 

The  Baganda  keep  as  ilomeedc  finlm/ih  the  ox.  gout,  sheep,  fowls,  and 
dogs.  Here  and  there  may 
be  an  occasional  cat.  the  de- 
scendant of  breeds  introduced 
by  Em-opeans,  or  coming  from 
the  Egyi>tian  establishments  on 
the  Nile.  The  cattle  tire  usually 
of  the  humped  zebu  type.  In 
the  west  and  south  long-homed 
Ankole  oxen  or  half-breeds 
between  these  Gala  cattle  uud 
the  zebu  are  met  with  ;  i>ur 
as  a  rule  the  Gala  oxen  dn  tint 
thrive  in  the  damp,  hut  cliiiiiilc 
of  Uganda.  The  cattle  nt  ii 
chief  are  always  herded  for  hijii 
by  a  Muhima,  the  Baganda  not 
being  very  skilled  in  the  care 
of  cattle.  Cattle-keeping,  in- 
deed, has  never  taken  the  same 
hold  over  these  eaters  of  the 
banana  as  has  been  the  ca.-^e 
with  the  people  of  less  dis- 
tinctly negro  character  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The 
Baganda  nowadays  appreciate 
milk  more  through  the  teach- 
ing of  Eurojieans  than  from  any  375.  as  ii.amia  jhillu 
original  fondness  for  this  liquid. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  fresh  milk  is  kept  are  generally  filled  with  wood 
ash  to  cleanse  them,  and  are  smoked  over  a  Sre  to  keep  them  sweet.  This 
gives  the  milk  a  very  smoky  (though  not  a  very  disagreeable)  flavour.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  made  butter  or  "ghi"  on  their  own  account  before 
being  taught  to  do  so  fifty  years  ago  by  Arab  traders.  Their  goats  and  sheep 
are  of  the  ordinary  type   common  to  tropical  Africa,  the  sheep,  of  course, 

*  The  flying  termites  enter  considerably  into  L'gandti  and  Unyoro  folk-lore  as  a 
delicacy  that  is  univeraally  relished  by  men  and  h!^ast^<. 
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being  hairy.  In  tlie  west  of  Uganda  and  in  Toro  the  sheep  grow  to  a 
very  great  size,  and  have  enormously  fat  tails.  These  very  large  sheep 
are  often  hornless.*  Tliey  sometimes  develop  a  mane  do>Mi  the  front,  like 
the  domestic  sheep  of  Western  Africa.  In  Busoga  and  Eastern  Uganda  a 
breed  of  domestic  goat  is  often  met  with  that  is  prized  for  its  strange 
a})pearance.  The  hair  grows  extremely  long  over  the  back  and  sides  and 
on  tlie  top  of  tlie  liead.  It  falls  over  the  eyes  like  the  hair  of  a  Skye 
terrier.  This  seems  to  be  a  breed  that  came  from  the  Nile  regions, 
and  it  is  one  which  reappears  again  to  the  west  near  the  north  end  of 
I^ke  Albert. 

Fowls  in  I'ganda  belong  to  the  usual  small  mongrel  type  so  common 
througliout  Megro  Africa.  Occasionally  cocks  and  hens  reveil  to  the 
original  colour  of  the  wild  breed,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  jungle  fowl  of  India.  Kggs  in  large  numbers  are  sold  to  Europeans. 
1  cannot  say  that  they  are  much  eaten  by  the  natives.  1  suppose  as  a 
general  rule  the  hens  would  be  allowed  to  hatch  them  if  they  were  not 
in  demand  for  the  Euroi;ean  market.  When  a  European  is  travelling 
through  I'ganda  a  present  of  a  thousand  ogga  from  a  chief  is  thought 
nothing  of;  though,  of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  these  eggs  have  been 
alreadv  sat  on  or  are  addled.  V/omen  are  allowed  bv  custom  to  eat 
eggii  until  they  are  married,  or  if  they  are  living  alone  as  widows;  but  a 
woman  who  is  married  is  not  allowed  to  eat  eggs  any  longer.  The  Baganda 
women  are  equally  disallowed  fowls  jis  an  article  of  food,  and  also  mutton. 
Thev  mav,   howevtM%  eat   l)e(*f  or  vt^al. 

The  dog  used  to  be  heard  a  great  deal  of  in  Uganda  as  a  pet.  Most 
persons  who  have  read  anything  about  African  travel  will  recall  the 
description  given  by  S])eke  of  king  Mutesa  and  his  pet  dog.  This  pet 
dog  of  Mutesa  appears  to  have  been  white,  and  Speke  mentioned  that  a 
white  dog,  a  s]>ear.  a  shield,  and  a  woman  were  the  cognisance  of  Uganda. 
Although  dogs  are  still  very  common  throughout  the  country,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  held  in  sucli  special  favour  now  by  the  natives.  Sometimes 
they  are  used  for  ])urposes  of  hunting  down  antelojies.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  thev  mostly  helon*^  to  the  ordinarv  African  pariah  breed  with  reddish 
yellow  hair  and  [n'u-k  ears.  Sometimes  there  are  black  and  white 
specimens.  During  the  past  twenty  years  a  good  many  dogs  of  European 
])retHl  have  been  introduced  into  Uganda  and  have  mingled  freely  with 
the  native  stock,  giving  rise  to  many   ty])es  of  mongrels. 

It  is  strange  that   so  intelligent  a  people  as  the  l^aganda  should,  before 

*  This  last-iiauK^d  is  evidently  the  oldest  hreed  of  domestic  sheep  that  entered 
Afiica.  It  is  notcwnrtliy  that  the  slK-ep  of  Western  Africa  from  the  Congo  basin 
and  Angola  thruiigli  Nigeria  to  the  Uamhja  is  irithout  a  fat  tail,  and  has  a  long 
throat  mane. 
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the  advent  of  Eiiroi)eans,  have  done  nothing  whatever  towards  domesti- 
cating the  interesting,  beautiful,  valuable,  and  eatable  beasts  and  birds 
with  which  their  country  abounds.  Mutesa  and  Mwanga  had  slight 
leanings  towards  the  keeping  of  menageries.  Mwanga  caused  a  swamp  at 
the  bottom  of  his  palace  to  be  excavated  and  made  into  an  ornamental 
lake  in  which  he  kejit  crocodiles.  jNIutesa  and  his  predecessor  Suna  were 
said  to  have  had  tame  lions  and  young  elephants  at  their  court,  but  no 
European  observer  ever  saw  these,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
-creatures  lived  long  in  captivity.  Occasionally  a  native  catches  and  tames 
a  young  baboon  or  a  colobus  monkey.  I'util  tlie  last  few  years  it  never 
oecun'ed  to  any  of  them  to  domesticate  the  Egyptian  and  spur- winged 
^eese  which  swarm  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza.  Yet  these  birds, 
if  caught  young,  are  most  easily  tamed  and  become  just  as  fearless  of  man 
as  the  domestic  goose.  Guinea-fowls,  if  cauglit  young,  are  equally  easy  to 
•domesticate.  There  is  no  reason  why  (as  the  Baganda  are  liandy  enough 
at  catehing  anything,  from  a  hippopotanms  to  a  snake)  they  sliould  not 
-capture  and  tame  all  the  interesting  creatures  round  them,  and  domesticate 
such  as  are  actually  of  use  to  man. 

As  regards  the  food  of  these  people,  they  are  fond  of  meat  when  they 
-can  get  it,  either  by  killing  goats,  slieep,  cattle,  or  wild  animals.  Meat 
is  sometimes  cooked  in  water  with  red  pepper  and  the  spicy  grains  of  the 
amomum,  or  it  is  grilled  over  the  fire  on  a  rough  gridiron.  A  common 
practice  is  to  run  lumps  of  flesli  on  to  wooden  spits  and  stick  them  up  in 
a  slanting  ];x)sition  over  the  fire.  Fish,  of  course,  enters  largely  into  the 
diet  of  the  people,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  that  locusts,  white  ants, 
and  the  kungu  fly  are  also  eaten.  A  kind  of  thick  soup  or  cm-ry  is 
made  of  meat  or  fish,  which  is  eaten  with  banana  '*  stodge ''  as  a  relish. 

The  staple  food  is  bananas.  Sweet  potatoes  are  also  eaten,  boiled  or 
roasted,  and  ground-nuts  and  grains,  such  as  Indian  corn,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  You  frequently  meet  children  herding  goats  in  the  fields 
or  along  the  roads,  and  these  invariably  have  a  roasted  potato  in  one 
hand  and  a  small  store  of  raw  ones  in  the  other.  They  are  very  quick 
at  answering  questions  as  to  the  correct  road  to  any  village,  and  munch 
away  at  the  roasted  ];x)tato  in  the  intervals  between  question  and  answer. 
These  random  snacks  of  bananas  or  potatoes  seldom  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  regular  meal.  The  fixed  repast  consists  of  ..bananas,  or  rather 
plantains,*  prepared  in  the  following  way:  A  large  earthenware  pot  is 
filled  with  plantains,  then  covered  over  with  banana  leaves,  and  a  little 
water   added.      The   plantains   are   first   of    all    peeled,  and   as   they   grow 


« . 


*  "Banana"  is  more  the  name  of  the  short,  sweet  fruit  of  which  wine  is  made. 
**  Plantain  "  is  the  long  banana  which  is  nearly  always  eaten  unripe  and  cooked,  and 
which  is  not  sweet. 
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limp  in  the  lx)iling,  they  fuse  into  a  solid  mass.  The  pot  is  supported 
over  the  fire  by  three  stones  of  sufficient  size,  placed  in  ix)sition  to  ser\'e 
as  a  tripod.  Instead  of  stones  for  this  purpose  one  occasionally  sees  three 
old  ix)ts,  inverted,  placed  round  the  fire,  and  the  cooking-|X)t  set  on  top 
of  them.  When  the  mass  is  cooked,  the  pot  is  taken  ofiF  the  fire,  some 
fresh  banana  leaves  are  put  on  the  ground,  and  the  contents  is  turned  out 
on  to  the  leaves  by  inverting  the  cooking- jK)t.  The  cooked  bananas  have  a 
mashed  appearance,  but  you  can  still  detect  the  shape  of  the  original 
fruit  in  the  lieap. 

If  they  can  afford  it,  they  have  a  soup,  curry,  or  gravy  to  eat  with  the 
bananas.     Some  meat  is  boiled  down,  or   some   fish    is   cooked   in   a  small 
earthenware  wjMjt,  not   nuich   bigger   tlian   an   ordinary  sugar-bowl.      When 
the  family  lias  gathered  togetlier  for  the  meal,  each  member  of  it  washes 
his  or  her  hands  by  j  ouring  water  out  of  a  jar  on  the  fingers,  one  person 
j)ouring   the  water  whilst    another  twirls   and   rubs  his  fingers.     Then    the 
person  who  poureditlie  water  hands  the  jar  to  the  other,  so  that  he  in  turn 
may    rub    and   wash    his    hands.      There    is    no    towel    for   drying ;     it    is 
sufficient  to  give  -the  hands   a   few  violent    shakes.     They   then  sit   round 
the   mass   of  banana    jjulp,    men,    women,    and    children    altogether.     The 
soup  or  gravy  is  sub-divided  between  one   or  two  other  small   earthenware 
bowls,  so. that  a'^ierson  has  not  to  lean  across  the  food  to  reach  it.     The 
heap   of  food   is  then  parcelled  out  into   a   number  of  little   mounds,  and 
each  i)erson  has  one  in  front  of  him.     He  takes  up  a  piece  of  the  mashed 
plantain,  formsuit  more    or  less  into   a  ball  in  his  hand,  then  dips  it  into 
the    gravy.      If    he    considers    that  there    is    little    chance    of    the    gravy 
dripping  from  the  ])all  while  it   is   on  its  way  to  his  mouth,  he  raises  the 
ball  quietly-and  disposes  of  it.     If  he  susjiects  that  there  is  to  be  a  drip, 
he  casts  a  hurried  glance  at  tlie  ball  of  f<)od   as   it   is   raised   out   of   the 
gravy,  and  regulates  the  i)ace  to  the  mouth  so  that  it  arrives  just   before 
any  drop    lias  .fallen.     If  a   droj)  lias  fallen  on  the  ground,  he   disposes    of 
the  ball  first,- and  then   casts   a    rueful    glance   at   the    spot  where   it    fell. 
Every  drop  of  (he  s(»up  is  precious,  and  very  little   of  it   is  wasted.     The 
youngsters'  of  the    family,  having    had    less    experience    and    less    tact    in 
regulating; the  quantity  of    soup    each    time,  and    the    rate    at  which    the 
piece  of  food  [should   be    conveyed    to    the    mouth,  frequently  waste    some; 
but  tliis  is  soon  noticed,  and  the  elder  members  of  the  family  charge  the 
younger  onrs-with  the  waste,  esjecially  if  there  are  several  dipping  in  the 
same  bowl.     The  youngster  admits  at  once  the  heinousness  of  the  offence^ 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  a  repetition   of  it    he  first   of  all   dips   the 
ball    in    the  J^owl,    then    touches    it    on    his    mound    of    banana    pulp    in 
order  to  catch  any  loose  drojis  of  gravy,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth. 
He  takes   care  next. time  to  pick  up  the  part  of  the  mound  on  which    he 
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touched  the  loose  drop  on  the  last  occasion,  immerses  it  in  the  bowl, 
touches  it  again  on  the  mound,  and  so  on ;  so  that  by  this  method  none 
at  all  of  the  gravy  is  lost.  The  pieces  of  meat  or  fish  used  in  making 
the  soup  are  allowed  to  remain  for  the  end,  and  are  then  distributed  so 
that  each  person  gets  at  least  one  morsel.  When  the  meal  is  over,  the 
hands  are  again  washed. 

Plantain  pulp  is  nourishing  food.  Thousands  never  eat  anything 
else.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  are  not  hardy  because  they  are 
fed  on  this  soft,  bulky  food.  "I  have  seen,"  writes  ^Ir.  Cunningham, 
'•boys  and  men  whom  I  have  overtaken  on  the  road  start  off  to  race  my 
bicycle,  and  keeping  up  the  race  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  without 
effort,  even  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour." 

The  favourite  dmnk  of  the  Baganda  is  **  mwenge,"  a  kind  of  sweet 
beer  which  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  banana.  For  this  ])urpose  a 
small  kind  of  banana  is  usually  employed  which  grows  very  sweet,  as  it 
ripens  after  the  bunch  has  been  cut  from  the  tree.  This  liquid,  when 
first  brewed,  is  perfectly  delicious.  After  twenty-four  hours  it  begins  to 
ferment,  and  may  become  a  very  heady,  intoxicating  beer.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Baganda  make  that  ix)rridge-like  beer  from  various  kinds 
of  native  grain  which  is  so  common  elsewhere  in  Africa ;  nor  do  they,  as 
is  done  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  make  a  fermented  drink  out  of 
honey.  As  soon  as  the  Sudanese  from  the  Upper  Nile  settled  in  the 
country  as  soldiers  or  soldiers'  followers,  they  introduced  the  bad  practice 
of  distilling  a  heady  spirit  from  bananas,  and  this  when  drunk  by  the 
Baganda  renders  them  quite  mad.  They  get  tipsy  over  their  banana 
drink  when  it  becomes  fermented,  but  not  stupefied  or  frantic. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  distinct  kinds  of 
bananas  cultivated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda.  Some  of  these  are  short, 
squat  bananas  prized  for  their  sweetness  and  beer-making  qualities. 
Others,  again,  are  of  the  kind  known  to  us  as  plantains — of  considerable 
length,  not  excessively  sweet  when  ripe,  and  used  by  the  Baganda  in  an 
unripe  state,  and  consequently  without  any  sweetness  at  all.  The  banana 
is  too  much  the  main  staple  of  food.  When  on  rare  occasions  a  drought 
visits  the  country,  and  the  bananas  fail  to  bear  fruit,  the  people  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  since  they  grow  a  very  insufficient  sui)ply  of  any 
other  vegetable  food.  Sweet  potatoes  *  are  cultivated,  and  the  English  potato 
has  been  adopted  with  approval,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
more  for  sale  to  Europeans  than  to  be  eaten  by  the  people  themselves. 
A  little  maize  and  still  less  sorghum  is  grown  for  food.  Eleusine  is  rare. 
There    are   practically    two    harvests   of   everything    in    the    year   (except 

*  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  fifty-three  kinds  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  twelve 
kinds  of  Indian  com. 
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bananas,  wliicli  produce  all  the  year  round),  and  these  are  coincident  with 
the  two  short  dry  seasons  wliich  follow  the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  and 
summer. 

There  is  a  considerable  growth  of  viushroovia  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  five  species  are  wliolesome.  They  are  much  liked  by  the 
Baganda,  and  are  equally  a]»i)reciated  by  Europeans.  The  flavour  of  one 
kind  is  quite  sufficient  to  i>rovoke  tlie  raptures  of  a  gourmet.  The 
Baganda  grow  sesanuun,  which  produces  a  seed  full  of  oil.  No  less  than 
twenty  kinds  of  i»eas  and  beans,  certain  herbs  the  leaves  of  which  greatly 
resemble  spinacli,  and  various  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  leaves  of  the  forest 
are  in  use  as  articles  of  food.  The  sugar-cane  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
the  regions  near  the  lake  shon*  or  near  rivers,  and  produces  an  excellent 
cane  sugar.  Before  the  arrival  of  Indians  and  Europeans,  however,  the 
Baganda  never  made  sugar.  They  only  chewed  the  stalk  of  the  cane  for 
its  delicious  sweet  juice.  Tomatoes  grow  abundantly  in  Uganda  now,  and 
are  no  doubt  eaten  by  the  natives,  wlio  also  sell  them  to  Europeans. 
The  cotfee-tree  is  possibly  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Uganda  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  Baganda  chew  the  sweet  pulp  round  the  beans, 
but  make  no  use  of  coffee  as  a  lieverage.  A  plant  which  has  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Uganda  in  a  few  years  is  the  Cape  goosel>erry,  the 
fruits  of  which  have  an  aijreeable  sub-acid  flavour,  and  a  taste  very  much 
like  cherries. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  by  them  with  very  little  care.  It  grows 
sometimes  luxuriantly  on  their  middens  or  on  places  where  they 
have  allowed  cow-dung  or  refuse  of  human  habitations  to  accumulate. 
Tobacco  is  smoked  in  clay  i)ipes,  which  are  often  most  artistic  in  design, 
ornament,  and  colouring.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  taken  nowadays  as  snuff. 
Both  sexes  smoke.  Hemp  is  grown,  but  when  smoked  by  the  i)eople 
in  water  pipes  it  so  infuriates  them  that  hemi>-smoking  is  virtually 
prohibited  hy  native  law.  Tlie  word  for  **  hemp-smoker "  is  practically 
synonymous  witii  ••  hrigand,"  "fanatic,"  or  '* debauchee." 

As  re<)fards  their  as^rjcuhure,  it  is  not  in  any  wav  remarkable.  Thev 
devote  themsehes  so  largely  to  their  banana  groves,  which  they  are  careful 
to  k«^ep  clear  of  iuid<^iij^rowth,  that  they  have  not  develo|)ed  any  S|)ecial 
.<kill  in  dejding  with  other  food  crops.  Needless  to  say,  they  have  no 
i(h^a  of  ])loti(//un(/,  the  plotnfh  htiiuf  an  uHplement  of  the  Caucasian^  and 
vthn'lf/  foi'el(/n  to  tlie  Xeffro*  and  in  early  days  to  the  ^longolian.  The 
soil  is  tilled  alnio>t  entirely  by  the  hoe.  Neither  have  the  Baganda 
UHich  idra  of  irrigation   or  draining. 

Th«^  in)}Mo\eni(Mit   shown  in  th(^  growth    of  tobacco   on    dung-hills  does 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  wild  pagan  (Jala  c>f  inner  North- East  Africa  use 
a  plongb,  showing  that  they  are  mainly  a  Caucasian  race  in  this  as  in  other  respects. 
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not  seem  to  have  given  them  any  notion  of  manuring  the  soil.     When  a 

piece  of  ground  is  exhausted  by  the  frequent  bearing  of  crops,  they   clear 

a   fresh   piece   of  brushwood,     In   this  way,  of  course,  they  encroach   year 

by  year  on  the  forests  that   remain   in  the   country.      It   is   this  wasteful 

habit  of  the  African — whose  only  idea  of  manuring   the   soil  is,  when  he 

first  clears  it,  to  cut  down  and  bum  to  ashes  all  the  brnshwood  and  trees, 

afterwards   digging   the  ashes  into 

the  soil — which  has  done  so  much 

to  turn  Africa  from  a  land  of  forest 

into  one  of  prairie,  steppe,  and  even 

desert.     As  a  Negro  tribe  flourishes 

and    increases    in    numbers,   so    it 

gradually   destroys   all   the   forests 

in    its   country    by    extending    its 

clearings  for    agricultural    ]iurposes 

and  abandoning  each  plantation  as 

the   soil   becomes    exhausted    after 

the  first  few  crojis. 

The  Baganda  seem  to  have 
apjtreciated  shade -trees,  and  even 
trees  with  handsome  foliage,  and 
to  have  left  them  growing  near 
their  habitations  (rather  than  to 
have  planted  thein).  'i'et  to  a 
Aluganda  the  idea  of  one's  de- 
liberately jilanting  a  tree  for  the 
sake  of  its  baiidi/  is  one  almost 
beyond  his  grasp  at  present.  Their 
country  blazes  with  magnificent 
flower-shows  of  which  the  Baganda 
remain  quite  insensible.  The  ekiri- 
kiti  {Enjtkri'iia),  the  Lonchocfirpiis. 
the  Spathodea,  the  ComJn-etmn.  the 

MusBotnda    display    to    hiui    their  j.Err  shixtpek 

lamps  of  scarlet  and  crimson,  their 

lilac  bunches  and  cascades  of  mauve,  and  he  sees  no  beauty  in  all  this, 
though  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  what  is  lovely  and  elegant  in  other 
directions.  I  have  never  once  heard  a  pure-blooded  Negro  in  Africa 
express  admiration  for  a  beautiful  or  bright -coloured  flower,  tiiough  I 
have  seen  the  little  Congo  Pygmies  occasionally  pick  off  small  blowwoms 
and  thrust  them  by  the  stalk  into  the  holes  which  they  have  bored  in 
their  ujifier  lips. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  ^doctors*'  in  muoidiiBticated  Uguda  aettle- 
menta*  The  ^^Masawo^is  a  real  doctor,  a  man  who  hat  aoqpiirad  a 
knowledge  of  the  curative  power  of  certain  herbs  and  plants^  ud  who 
knows  how  to  treat  ulcers,  wounds,  or  skin  diseases  empirically,  if  not  always 
with  practical  benefit.  The  ^  Mulogo  "  has  an  evil  repntation.  He  is  sidd 
to  travel  about  at  night  stark  naked,  and  is  then  believed — and  believes 
himself — to  be  in  some  respects  a  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit.  If  he  has. 
a  spite  against  any  one,  he  will  dance  naked  at  midnight  before  their 
banana  plantation.  The  trees  will  then  become  ¥rithered  and  the  fruit 
shrivel.  The  ^^  Mulogo  "  has  some  jK)wer  of  self-hypnotism,  and  undoubtedly 
exercises  a  mesmeric  influence  over  weak-minded  people.  He  is  used  as  a 
detective  of  criminals,  and  his  aid  is  invoked  when  love  charms  are  required 
or  when  an  iniurv  to  an  enemv  is  to  be  worked  bv  secret  means.  Before 
the  bulk  of  the  people  became  converted  to  Christianity,  the  "Mulogo" 
was  often  confounded  with  the  priest,  and  carried  on  the  worship  of  spirits. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  individuals  known  as  the  "Mwabutwa."  He  is  a 
poisoner,  either  on  his  own  account  or  for  hire. 

The  Baganda  have  a  great  belief  in  blood-letting  as  a  relief  to  pain  or 
inflammation,  or  even  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  The  cupping  is  done 
with  a  small  anteloi)e  or  goat  honi  that  has  a  hole  pierced  at  the  tip. 
The  place  where  the  cupping  has  to  take  place  (on  the  back  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  or  elsewhere  on  the  body)  is  first  of  all  scarified  with  a 
razor.  The  mouth  of  the  horn  is  then  placed  over  the  incisions,  and  the 
blood-letter  sucks  hard  through  the  tip  of  the  horn.  The  blood  of  the 
patient  cannot  enter  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  operates  because  there  is 
a  wad  or  coil  of  banana  leaf  fitted  inside  the  horn.  The  Baganda  also 
believe  that  there  is  much  good  in  l)oth  massage  and  sweating.  Patients 
suflfering  from  dyspepsia  have  the  stomach  kneaded  not  only  with  the  hands, 
but  actually  trampled  on  with  the  feet.  No  doubt  they  occasionally  cure 
some  small  complaints  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  small  hut  with  a  fire 
and  causing  themselves  to  perspire  freely.  They  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  native  remedies  for  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea;  and  no  doubt  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  their  treatment,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  resolts 
efi'ected  on  those  who  submit  to  it.  Many  of  their  remedies  are  purely 
empiric,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  herbs,  bark,  and  roots  of  which  they  make 
their  native  medicines  may  often  i>ossess  valuable  therai)eutic  qualities. 

Theoretically,  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  is  now  converted  to 
Christ ian it y  in  its  Eoman  or  Anglican  forms,  with  the  exception  of  about 

*  It  is  necessary  to  write  ^^unsophisticated,"  because  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  are  changing  so  rapidly  under  the  spread  of  European  and  Asiatic 
civilisation  that  old  beliefs  and  practices  are  fast  disappearing  in  favour  of  more 
enlightened  procedure. 
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a  twentieth  part  of  its  population,  which  is  Muhamrtiadaii,  That  is  to  say,/ 
that  all  the  chiefs  and  aristocracy  and  a  large  number  of  the  peasants  | 
have  become  more  or  less  professing  Christians,  and  any  open  adherence 
to  jiagan  beliefs  is  practically  at  an  end,  tliough,  no  doubt,  a  great  de^l 
of  belief  still  exists  in  outlying  jiarts  in  tlie  ancestral  spirits  and  in 
witchcraft-.  When  Speke  first  entered  Uganda  the  chiefs  and  people 
firmly  adhered  to  a  somewhat  elahoiwte  religion^  based,  no  doubt,  like  all 
African  religions,  on  the  original  worship  of  ancestors,  but  actually  developed 
into  a  cult  of  numerous  spirits  or  supernatural  agencies  (about  thirty-seven 
in  number),  who  were  associated  with  tlie  lightning,  the  hurricane,  the 
rain,  various  diseases,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 

No  doubt  the  religious  beliefs  of  Uganda  were  at   one  time  identical 
with  those  of  Unyoro  and  Busoga.     Nowadays,  the  word  in  general  use  for 
the  Supreme  Deity  is  Katonda,     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether,  before 
the  Baganda  came  under  the  influence  of  Muhammadans  and  Christians, 
they    recognised    one    supreme    god    high    above    all    the     other    deities. 
The  spirit  which   came  nearest  to  occupying  such  a  position  was  Kazoba, 
who  was  the  god  of  immensity,  of  the  firmament.     His  name  is  interesting 
etymologically,  as  its  root  "  -zoba "  is  a  variant  of  an   old  Bantu  word  for 
'*  sun,"  a  root  which,  with  other  prefixes,   is  sometimes  applied  to  the  sky 
in  general.     The   most  influential    of   their   gods    was  Mukasa,  who  seems 
to  have  been  originally  an  ance^tral  spirit,*  and  whose  place  of  origin  and 
principal  temple  was  on  the  biggest  of  the  Sese  Islands.     Mukasa  became 
in  time   the   Neptune   of  Uganda,  the   god   of  the   lake,   who   was   to  t)e 
propitiated  every  time  a  long  voyage  was  undei-taken.     In  former  times-V 
in  fact,  down  to  the   conversion  of  Mwanga  to  Christianity — Mukasa  and » 
some  of  the  other  gods  were   provided  with  earthly  wives.     Virgins  were  \ 
set  apart  to  occupy  this   honourable    position,  and   lived   under   the  same   \ 
disabilities   as   the    Vestal    Virgins,    though    it   is   to   be  feared   that   their     ] 
infraction  of  the  rule  of  chastity  was  far  more  frequent. 

Among  other  gods  was  MiisiH,  who  was  identified  with  the  cause  of 
earthquakes;  Kiwanuka,  the  god  of  lightning;  Nakayaga,  the  deity  who 
rode  on  the  hurricane.  L^de  caused  the  rain  to  descend,  or  withheld  it. 
Kdaula  was  the  smallpox  fiend.f  Kivnika  and  Senda  were  the  gods  of 
battle.J     Many  temples  to  Mukasa  existed  in  the  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria ( 

Nyanza  and  in  the  Sese  Islands.     There  was  one  large  house  dedicated  to 

/ 

*  According  to  tradition,   Mukasa  was  one  of    the   coin))anion3  of   Lukedi,  the  ■ 
"William  the  Conqueror"  of  Unyoro. 

t  Note  that  this  evil  spirit  is  developed  from  the  worship  of  the  real  or  mythical 
person  Ndaula,  of  Unyoro,  who  founded  the  Unyoro  dynasty.     Vide  j).  f)94. 

X  Besides  the  ancestral  spirits  and  demi-gods,  the  Baganda,  esi>ecially  those  dwelling 
in  the  Kiagwe  Forest,  believed  vaguely  in  the  existence  of  elves,  or  s])rites,  whom 
they  call  "  Ngogwe." 
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this  Spirit  of  the  Waters  on  a  headland  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  ot 

Entebbe,  which   was  destroyed  by  Mwanga,  more  with  the  idea  of  seizing 

•  the  vast  stock  of  goods  which  had  accumulated  there  by  religious  oflFerings, 

/than    because   of  his   conversion    to   Christianity.       The   men — ai>art  from 

*  doctors  and  wizards — who  were  specially  attributed  to  the  cult  of  the  various 

I'  Hleities  and  ancestral  spirits  in  tlie  Uganda  religion  were  termed  "  Bamandwa.** 

Their  functions,  clotliing,  and  practices  were  very  similar  to  the  priests  of 

I  the    Bachwezi   in   Unyoro.     They   usually  wore   little    white   goat   skins   as 

I  aprons,    and    were   adorned   with    various   charms,  such   as   antelope  horns, 

/containing  raystt^rious   rubbish  believed  to  be    medicine.     The   '*  Mandwa," 

or  priest,  was  also  a  diviner,  able  by  supernatural  means  to  answer  questions 

put  to  him  as  to  an  oracle.     If  a  man  was  travelling  and  wished  for  news 

of    his    parents    and    his    wife,    he    went    to    the    Mandwa,    who,    furnished 

with  his  nine  kauri   shells  sewn  on  a  strip  of  leather,  would  with  this  strip 

(which     was    called    "Kiigato")    make    the    sign    of    the    cross    and    fling 

it    before    him.    and   then,    as    if   inspired,    would    rei)ly   to   the    questions. 

►S)me  diviners  naturally  enjoyed  greater  repute  than  others  for  the  fidelity 

of  their  javdictions   or  prognostications.     It    is  a  curious  fact,  attested  by 

several  missionaries  who  are  authorities  as  to  the  practices  of  the  Baganda 

before  Christianity  was  introduced,  that  the  cro«8  was  often  employed  as  a 

mystic  symbol  hy  tin*  i»riests  who  directed  the  worship  of  the  spirits.     The 

priests  of  the  Uganda  Ne])tune  (Mukasa)  carried  a  ])addle  as  the  emblem 

of  their  office   or   as  a  walkintr-stick. 

History  in  Uganda  goes  back  with  a  certain  proportion  of  probability 
and  truth  to  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  centurv  of  our  era,  when 
the  western  coast -lands  of  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza  were  regarded  as  loosely  held 
ai)panages  of  the  two  or  thnM^  llinia  kingdoms  which  stretched  over  Unyoro, 
Toro,  Ankole,  and  Karat^we.  Possihlv  for  reasons  of  health  the  Bahima  did 
little  to  occupy  tlu^  richly  forested  countries  of  Kiagvve,  I'ganda,  Buddiv 
Kisiba,  (4c.  They  a])plie(l  the  ttMin  '•  l^airo,"  or  *•  slaves,"  to  the  Negro 
races  living  in  these  wt^ll-forested  countries  from  which  the  Bahima  aristo- 
crats on  the  interior  })lateaux  dtMived  cofi\*e  berries  and  bark-cloth.  Some 
450  years  at(o  if  one  may  vcMiture  to  estimate  tlie  lajise  of  time  by  native 
tradition  as  to  the  number  of  kini^s  that  hav(»  reigned  since  then)  a  Mubima 
hunttn-  from    Unvoro.  who  went  bv  the  name  of  .Muiranda,  or  -the  brother,"* 

*  TIk'  root  " -^'juHJa,"  in  tlie  laii^'ua^re  of  U^^anda,  means,  with  the  prefix  "  Mu-," 
*' l»r()tli«r  "  or  ''couxin'  (son  of  fatlu-rs  ])n)tlier).  "Hii;Lranda"  should  theoretically 
HM'an  '•  hrotlurluMHl.  ■  JMit  "Mn^'anda"  in»'ans  nothing'  in  the  laiigiiapje  of  the  Ikihima 
(I'rnnyoro).  Tlinx'  is  proluihly  iu»t  nnicli  truth  in  the  le^'end  that  the  first  sovereign 
of  tlics»'  countrirs  was  callfd  '*  Mn<:anda,*' and  ;^'avc  his  name  to  the  land.  On  ]mrts 
of  tln'  soutlH-rn  shor^'  of  th«'  A'ictoria  N\anza  tln.Te  are  lands  or  districts  called 
"  Jin;i:aiMlo."  and  it  i^  i»ossi])lo  that  this  nanir  "  Hugauda  *'  may  have  long  been 
han;.nng  ali(»ut  th-'  \M'>tt'rn  half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  that  it  existed  as  a 
plai^-name  ]»efure  the  Uaganda  had  deflected  the  root  to  mean  "brother." 
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came  with  a  [jack  of  dogs,*  a  woman,  a  spear,  and  a  shield  to  the  Katonga 
valle}'.  The  Katonga  marsh-river  is  a  long  watercourse,  which  at  the 
present  day  separates  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda  from  its  dependent  Province 
of  Buddu.  This  hunter,  Muganda,  was  a  poor  man,  but  so  successful  in 
hunting  that  large  numbers  of  the  aboriginal  negroes,  the  Bairo,  flocked 
to  him  for  flesh.  Thev  became  so  attached  to  him  as  to  invite  him  to 
become  their  chief,  complaining  that  their  distant  Muhima  sovereign  in 
Unyoro  lived  too  far  away  for  his  sovereignty  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
Muganda  hesitated,  fearing  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Bah ima  aristocracy, 
who  looked  upon  these  lake  countries  as  their  hunting  ground  for  slaves. 
But  at  last  he  consented,  became  the  ruler  of  the  countrv  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Katonga  Biver  (the  modem  Uganda),  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
country,  which  he  called  Buganda,  and  himself  took  the  new  name  of 
Kiviera,  The  legend  runs  that  the  kings  of  Gala  blood  in  Unyoro  and 
on  the  Ankole  Plateau  received  the  news  of  a  Plima  wanderer  having  become 
the  elected  chief  of  Uganda  with  equanimity,  saying,  "  What  does  it  matter 
to  us  what  goes  on  in  those  lands  from  which  we  draw  our  slaves  ?  "  How^ 
ever,  this  Korman  of  Central  Africa  soon  erected  his  principality  into  a 
strong  and  well-organised  power.  The  people  of  the  coast -lands  between 
Busoga  on  the  north  and  the  Kagera  Kiver  on  the  west  formed  a  group  of 
Bantu  Negroes  somewhat  distinct  from  the  Unyoro  stock  to  the  west  of 
them  (that  group  of  Unyoro  Bantu  Negroes  which  stretched,  and  stretches 
still,  its  range  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  right  round  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its  southern  archipelago  of  Bukerebe, 
and  also  south-westwards  towards  Tanganyika). 

Although  the  two  great  languages  of  Urunyoiv  and  Luganda  (with 
their  derived  dialects)  are  very  near  akin  in  general  structure  and 
vocabulary,  still  they  are  as  different  one  from  the  other  as  Spanish  is 
from  Italian,  i)erhaps  a  little  more  so.  In  one  small  point  the  language 
of  Uganda  is  more  primitive,  comes  nearer  to  the  original  Bantu  mother- 
tongue  than  the  Urunyoro  or  Kavirondo  groups  on  the  west  and  east  of 
it.  Among  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  original  Bantu  prefixes  tliere  is  a 
very  well  defined  one  applied  to  place,  the  locative  prefix.  This  in  the 
original  tongue  was  "  Pa-,"  and  in  that  form  it  is  still  met  with  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Bantu  languages  at  the  present  day.  But  in  the  regions  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  there  is  a  strong  dislike  [to  the  conscmant  *»p"  as 
an  initial,  and  the  "  Pa-''  prefix  has  nearly  everywhere  became  **  Ha-.'* 
But  for  this  detail  the  Bantu  languages  of  the  regions  round  the  northern 
half  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  would  come  very  near  in  structure  and 
vocabulary   to  the   original   Bantu   mother-tongue.      Now    in    Uganda   the 

*  Some  say  "a  white  dog.'' 
VOL.  II.  14 
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"Pa-"  prefix  has  become  "Wa-,"  which  is,  perhaps,  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  original  form.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  occupy  so  much 
8{)ace  in  print,  but  taken  in  connection  with  other  features  of  the  Luganda 
language  it  argues  that  there  has  been  a  marked  se{>aration  for  centuries 
between  the  Negro  |>eople  of  the  northern  and  western  coast-lands  of  the 
Victoria  Nvanza  and  the  countries  behind  them  to  the  north  and  west, 
which  for  a  period  of  untold  length  have  been  permeated  and  ruled  by 
a  Gala  aristocracy. 

Tlie  Baganda  historians  of  the  last  forty  years  who  have  told  the 
traditions  of  their  country  to  Euroi>ean  inquirers  have,  however,  not 
been  satisfied  to  commence  the  dynasty  of  their  kings  with  Kimera. 
They  trace  the  descent  of  Kimera  further  back,  through  several  mythical 
monarchs  of  tlie  denii-god  order,  to  a  being  named  KiNTU,  who '(as  may 
be  seen  in  the  last  eluipter)  exists  also  in  the  traditions  of  Unyoro. 
Kintu  may  be  a  personification  of  tlie  first  influential  emigrants  from 
Gala  countries  who  gave  an  impetus  to  civilisation  in  Unyoro.  Official 
Uganda  genealogies  have  adopted  this  mythical  Kintu  and  a  number  of 
his  ancestors,  who  were  Gala  kings  or  chiefs  in  Unyoro,  as  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  Uganda  dynasty,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
though  in  (ireat  Britain  we  recognised  the  Electors  of  Hanover  before 
George  I.  as  **  Kings  of  England."  The  first  real  king  of  luganda  was  this 
Kimera,  wlio,  at  a  rough  guess,  must  have  reigned  over  a  jwrtion  of 
I'ganda  al>out  the  time  that  Henry  IV.  of  Lancaster  was  King  of  England — 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  days 
of  Kimera  and  his  immediate  successors  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  was  a 
small  tract  of  country  about  an  average  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
along  the  lake  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  Katonga  Kiver  on  the  west, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Mengo  (the  modern  District  of  Kiadondo)  on  the  east- 
Later  on,  hut  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  forest  district  of  Kiagwe  (which  is 
bounded  by  the  A'ietoria  Nile,  and  in  which  remnants  of  a  Pygmy  race 
still  linger)  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Uganda,  though 
its  own  native  ruler  was  a])parently  recognised  as  a  vassal  j)rince,  and  the 
governor  of  Kiagwe  to  this  day  is  a  very  im})ortant,  semi-independent 
functionary  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  west  and  north  by  degrees  Uganda  stretched  out  its  hands  over 
Singo,  Busuju,  and  .Alawokota;  and,  finally,  Hnddu,  the  largest  district  in 
the  Uganda  kingdom  at  the  present  day,  which  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Victoria  Nvanza,  was  conquered  by  a  king  of  Uganda  named  Junju, 
who  lived  in  tht*  latter  ])art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nevertheless, 
though  this  kingdom  has  been  gradually  huilt  up  by  the  conquest  of  a 
number  of  lake  coast  provinces  formerly  attached  to  the  western  Hima 
kingdoms,    its   extension    until   comparatively   recent   days   was   a])jiarently 
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mainly  co-ordinate  with  the  area  over  which  the  Luganda  language  was 
8[x>ken.  Had  Uganda  definitely  included  at  the  present  day  a  jiart 
of  Busoga  on  the  east  and  the  country  of  Kisiba  on  the  west  (which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Kagera  River),  it  would  include  all  the  Luganda- 
speaking  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  British  Government, 
which  for  various  reasons  decided  not  to  include  Bu?oga  within  the  limits 
of  the  Uganda  kingdom,  and  which  assented  to  a  small  ])ortion  south  of 
the  Kagera  River  coming  within  the  (ierman  sphere,  that  has  brought 
about  the  existence  of  an  "  Uganda  irredenta.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Uganda  from  tlie  present  day 
back  to  the  name  of  Kiinera,  the  assumed  founder  of  the  dynasty.  This 
list  is  compiled  by  me  from  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from 
intelligent  chiefs  who  were  still  versed  in  their  country's  tniditions.  It 
cannot  claim  to  be  historically  accurate  any  more  than  any  other  rendering 
of  floating  traditions.  Some  of  the  names  may  be  synonymous  for  the 
same  individual,  or  they  may  be  the  names  of  indei>endent  and  rival 
monarchs  who  reigned  simultaneously.  I^ocal  tradition  jioints  to  the 
graves  of  nearly  all  these  monarchs  as  still  existing  in  the  district  of 
Biiniro,  which,  in  some  resi)ects,  seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  the 
Uganda  jwwer.  Monseigneur  Streicher  informs  me  that  in  travelling 
about  Busiro  he  has  counted  thirty-eight  tombs  alleged  to  be  the  burial- 
places  of  successive  kings  who  reigned  before  Mutesji.  The  following  is  a 
tentative  list  of  the  Uganda  kings.  This  list  dififers  slightly  from  the 
previous  catalogues  given  by  Wilson,  Stanley,  and  Stuhlmann. 

Kiinera  (said  to  have  been  called  *"Muganda"). 
Tembo. 
Kigala. 
Nakibingo  I. 
Wampambe,  or  Matebe. 
Kamanya  I. 
Sana  I. 
Zeinba. 

Kimbugwe  (?  a  mayor  of  the  ijalace,  a  powerful  minister.    See  p.  683). 
Jvaima  „  „  .,  ,i  ,)  ,) 

Nakibingo  II. 
]^Ialondo. 
Tewandike. 
Juko. 
Kaemba. 
Kalemera. 
idaula'. 
agala. 
awanda. 
'vanga  I. 
terega. 
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Namugara. 

Kiawa-ro. 

Juiiju. 

Semakokiro. 

Kamanya  II. 

Suna  11. 

Mutesa  ("The  Measurer''). 

Mwaiiga  11.  (deposed). 

Kiwewa  (killed). 

Karema        „ 

[Mwau^^a  II.  (restored)]. 

Daudi  Cliiia  (a  minor). 

Apolo  Kagwa  i 

Mugwanya  '  re^xonts. 

Zakaria  Kangawo  / 

According   to   tradition,  Klinern,  the    founder  of  the  Uganda    dynasty, 
laid  down  the    constitution   of  tlie    kingdom    and    its    main    features   as  it 
exists  at  the  piesent  day.      He   ordained    that    his   descendants,  who  were 
numerous  (for  he    kept    a    large    harim;.    should   bear   the    special   title   of 
*' Balangira."    or    princes,    and    this    title    is    always    given    now    to    the 
descendants   of  the    royal    house.     *•  Bani])eja ''   is  the  term  applied  to  the 
,'  princesses   of    the    royal    family.       From    amongst    the    warriors    who   had 
1 1  helped  him  he  created  a  jieerage  of   harons    styled  *' Bakungu."     Next   in 
rank  to  the  *' Bakungu,"  who  have  become  an  aristocracy,  are   placed   the 
"Batongoli,"  a    sort  of  ui)per  middle  class  of  minor  functionaries  who   are 
recruited    from    tlie    ranks   of    the  •*  Bakopi,"  or    i)easants.*      Kimerdj  the 
Hima  founder  of  the  rganda   dynasty,  also   brought  with    him   into   that- 
country   the    ])ractice    initiated    by    the    (Jala    conquerors    of   Unyoro    and 
Ankole  of  founding  a  court  of  officials  round  the  person  of  the   sovereign. 
Some  of  these  dignities  subse(|uently  became  hereditary,  because  they  were 
conferred  on  the  concpiered  or  ftnidatory  princes  of  outlying  districts,  such 
'     as  Buddu  and   Kiagwe.     Thus  the  "  Pokino/' or  governor  of  Buddu  (though 
the  i)resent  occu])ant   of  the  post  may  be  descended  from  a  Muganda  who 
replaced    the    hereditary  ])rince  of   Buddu),  is   considered  to  be  an  heredi- 
tary   title.     The    governor    of    Kiagwe    is    called    the    "  Sekibobo.''     The 
'•  Kangawo "    (governor    of    Bulemezi),    the    "  Kitunzi,"    "  Luwekula,"    and 
other    dignitaries    became    the    governors    of    provinces — *' Abamasadza '' — 

*  Some  authorities  on  I'ganda  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  "  Bakopi,"  which  is 
applied  to  the  mass  of  the  j)0])ulation,  the  peasant  cultivator  class,  at  the  present 
day,  was  the  name  of  an  aboriginal  poi)ulation  which  inhabited  Uganda  and  I'nyoro 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  was  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  original  Bantu 
inva<lers  and  again  by  the  Hamites.  In  Tnyoro  the  root  **-kopi"  becomes  "-chioi)e.*' 
It  is  the  name  at  the  present  day  of  a  large  tribe  in  the  north  of  Unyoro,  and  the 
word  reap]»ears  in  similar  forms  to  the  west  of  Lake  Albert. 
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nnd  are  nowadays  rulers  over  diatricts,  "■Kasnju,"  now  a  governor,  was 
formerly  " guardian  of  the  king's  sisterin,"  "  iMukwenda  "  was  his  treasurer. 
The  "  Kimbugwe  "  was  the  kee|ier  of  the  big  drums  and  the  royal  fetish. 
The  "  Jumba  "  (now  the  "  Owesadza  "  of  Buvunia)  was  formerly  the  admiral 
of  the  canoe  fleet,  this  post  now  being  occupied  by  the  "Gabunga,'  who  ia 
also  governor  of  the  Sese  Islands.  The  "  Mugema  "  was  the  commiasioner 
in  charge  of  tombs;  "iVIujasi"  was  tlie  commauder-in- chief  of  the  army; 
■•  Kauta "   was  the    steward  of  the    king's  kitchen  ;    "  Mufumbiro "  was  the 


king's  cook;  "  Semti "  the  head  brewer  of  "mwenge"  (banana  beer). 
The  principal  i)ersonage  in  the  kingdom  amongst  officials  was,  and  is 
still,  the  "Katikiro,"  formerly  ttyled  "  Kamuraviona,"  The  Katikiio 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  commander- in -chief  of  the  army, 
but  he  gradually  moved  to  the  position  of  a  prime  minister  or  vizier. 
"Kunza"and  "  Busungn "  were  the  first-  and  tecond-class  executioners. 
In  addition  to  these  functionaries  there  were  established  castes  attributed 
to    special    professions    nbont    the    court,  such    as   the   '■  Haiiangalabe,"  or 
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drummers ;  the  *'  Nsase,"  who  rattled  the  gourds  full  of  dry  peas ;  the 
"  Bamilele,"  or  flute-players ;  the  **  Bakonderi,"  or  trumpeters ;  the 
'*  Bananga,"  or  harpers ;  the  whistlers ;  the  singers.  There  was  the 
"  Sabakaki,"  or  doorkeeper ;  the  "  Mutuba,"  or  head  bark -cloth  manu- 
facturer ;  the  "  Musali,"  or  king's  guide  (on  journeys)  ;  the  *'  Sabadu/*  or 
overseer  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  **  Mumboa,"  or  princii)al  hangman.  The 
mother  of  the  king  became  and  remains  still  a  great  person  in  the  land. 
She  is  entitled  the  "  Namasole/'  and  keeps  a  little  court  of  her  own.  The 
King's  eldest  or  chosen  sister,  botli  in  Uganda  and  in  Unyoro,  was  another 
l^ersonage  of  great  importance  at  the  court.  She  is  generally  called 
"  Nalinya,"  or  the  "  Dubuga."  The  princesses,  as  distinguished  from  the 
king's  sisters,  are  sometimes  called  "  Bambeja."  A  |)ersonage  of  great 
importance  under  the  old  regime  was  the  woman,  the  midwife,  who  had 
charge  of  the  king's  navel  string. 

The  woril  for  **  king,  supreme  chief,"  in  Luganda  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  '*  Mukabya."  "  Oku-kabva  "  means  in  Luganda  *'  to  make  a  j)erson 
cry  or  weep  '' :  seeing  tlje  barbarities  inflicted  by  the  best  kings  of  Uganda  it 
is  not  imix)ssible  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  "king" — "Mukabya" — 
is  "  one  who  causes  people  to  weep."  The  word,  however,  is  never  heard 
now,  and  for  it  has  long  since  been  substituted  **  Kabaka,"  which  is  said 
to  mean  emperor  ratlier  than  king — that  is  to  sjiy,  a  monarch  over  monarchs  : 
"  -baka  "  means  '"to  catch,  surprise,  take  unawares."  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  connection  betw(*on  the  two  words.  "  Ka-,"  of  course,  is 
merely  a  prefix.  "jNIubaka,"  with  a  diflferent  prefix,  means  an  envoy, 
a  messenger. 

The  kings  of  I'ganda  kei)t  uj)  their  prestige,  maintained  their  wealth, 
and  asserted  their  influence  over  the  aristocracv  bv  the  continual  raids 
they  made  over  the  adjacent  countries  of  Busoga,  Bukedi,  Unyoro,  Toro, 
Ankole,  and  even  Kuanda.  On  the  north-east  they  penetrated  as  raiders 
as  far  as  the  western  slo])es  of  Mount  Klgon.  They  stood  in  too  great 
dread  of  the  Masai  and  Xandi  to  pursue  their  ravages  any  farther  in  that 
direction.  The  limit  of  their  iK)wer  to  the  west  at  times  was  only  the 
wall  of  the  (.'ongo  F<)r(\^t.  Mr.  Lionel  Decle,  in  his  extended  explorations 
of  the  country  immediately  north  of  Tanganyika,  found  in  a  village  an 
ancient  Uganda  shield,  supposed  to  have  l>een  there  about  a  hundred 
years,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives  it  was  obtained  from 
one  of  the  warriors  of  a  luganda  expedition  who  fell  in  battle  against  the 
people  of  Burundi.  These  i)Owerful  Negro  kings  maintained  a  certain 
civilisation  and  a  considerable  amount  of  law  and  order  in  the  territories 
which  they  govenied.  But  they  put  no  limits  to  their  lust  and  cruelty. 
The  precincts  of  their  courts  were  constantly  stained  with  human  blood, 
execution  for  perfectly  trifling  offences  being  a  daily  occurrence.     Stanley 
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relates  how  Mutesa,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  when  excited  by 
banana  wine  and  irritable  from  one  cause  and  another,  would  slake  his 
wrath  by  rushing  in  amongst  his  women  and  slashing  them  right  and 
left  with  a  spear.  Speke  gives  numerous  instances  of  Mutesa's  leopard- 
like ferocity,  though,  like  his  vile  son,  Mwanga,  he  was  a  physical  coward. 
Speke  describes  on  one  occasion  how,  when  Mutesa  and  his  wives  were  on 
a  picnic  with  him,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  them  in  the 
gaiety  of  her  heart  ofiFered  her  royal  husband  a  nice  ripe  fruit  wliich  she 
had  plucked,  he  turned  on  her  savagely  for  her  familiarity,  and  commenced 
beating  Ler  to  death  with  a  club.  Speke,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
intervened  and  saved  the  woman  ;  but  his  narrative  abounds  with  similar 
instances  of  reckless  cruelty  on  the  ])art  of  the  Uganda  despot.  The  Negro 
worships  force,  and  has  a  sneaking  admiration  for  bloodshed.  The  kings 
of  Uganda  came  to  be  regarded  at  last  as  almost  god-like,  and  the  attitude 
of  their  courtiers  towards  them  was  slavish  to  the  last  degree.  Mwanga 
might  have  been  a  Stuart-  for  his  debaucheries,  his  cruelties,  and  utter 
faithlessness  to  those  to  whom  he  had  passed  his  word.  Perhaps  he  might 
still  have  been  king  had  not  his  vicious  propensities  taken  a  turn  which 
disgusted  even  his  negro  people,  and  made  them  fear  that  his  precept  and 
example  spreading  widely  among  his  imitative  subjects  might  result  in  the 
disappearance  in  time  of  the  Uganda  race. 

The  cruelty  of  despots  always  seems  to  engender  politeness.  The 
freest  nations  are  generally  the  rudest  in  manners.  An  Indian  official 
once  remarked  to  the  present  writer  that  the  excessive,  deep-seated, 
elaborate  politeness  of  the  natives  of  India  was  due  to  the  2,000  years' 
"  whacking "  they  had  received  from  dynasty  after  dynasty  of  cruel 
despots.  So  it  has  been  in  Uganda.  The  chiefs  and  people  became 
fastidiously  prudish  on  the  subject  of  clothing,  and  regarded  a  nude  man 
as  an  object  of  horror.  They  preferred  in  their  language  not  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  but  to  substitute  for  any  plain  noun  dealing  with  sex  or 
sexual  intercourse  the  politest  and  vaguest  of  paraphrases.  Yet  the  nation 
was  profoundly  immoral,  and  the  dances  in  vogue  even  at  the  present  day 
can  he  exceedingly  indecent.  Kut  the  race  became,  and  remains,  the 
politest  in  Africa.  The  earlier  travellers  in  Uganda  have  often  dilated  on 
the  elaborateness  of  Uganda  greetings  and  the  exaggeration  of  their 
thanks.  If  a  chief  or  a  notable  European  gives  a  present,  large  or  small, 
to  a  Muganda,  or  confers  on  him  the  least  of  benefits,  the  latter  wiir  at 
once  kneel  down,  press  his  hands  together,  and  wave  the  clasi)ed  hands  up 
and  down,  gasping  out  a  rapid  repetition  of  "  Neyanzi-ge  "  ("  I  praise  or 
thank  very  much  ")  ;  or,  if  they  are  speaking  for  a  numl>er,  "  Tweyanzi-ge  " 
("We  praise  or  thank  exceedingly").  This  exaggerated  spirit  of  thankfulness 
sometimes  displays  itself  rather  charmingly.      The  people  are  full  of  keen 
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sympathy  for  any  one  who  ai)i)reciates  their  country  and  its  beauties. 
Chiefs  and  peasants  have  frequently  said  to  me,  *' Thank  you  for  coming," 
"  Thank  you  for  liaving  enjoyed  yourself/'  '"  Thank  you  for  having  jminted 
such  a  nice  picture,"  *' Thank  you  for  having  slept  well,"  *' Thank  you  for 
admiring  those  flowers."  '*  Thank  you  for  having  slapi)ed  my  son  "  was 
once  said  to  me  by  the  father  of  a  boy  who,  with  most  un-Uganda- 
like  impoliteness,  had,  when  romping  with  another  boy,  dashed  through 
the  verandah  of  my  tent  and  upset  a  glass  of  water  over  my  drawing. 
Throughout  all  this  elaboration  of  courtesy  the  ^luganda  retains  a  native 
manliness,  and  the  women  a  most  winning  conviction  of  their  inherent 
charms,  which  entirely  rob  their  sniiling  faces,  the  gestures  of  their  well- 
ke})t  hands,  and  their  constant  anticipations  of  one's  desires,  of  anything 
like  servility,  just  as  they  have  ado})ted  Christianity  more  whole-heartedly 
than  any  N(\t(ro  race  (existing,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  have  once  met 
a  Uganda  hy])ocrite.  Their  cliiefs  are  certainly  native  gentlemen  who 
possess  a  degree  of  tact  which  many  Europeans  might  imitate.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  been  bored  l)v  a  Muganda.  If  they  con\e  on  a 
visit,  they  rise  to  go  at  the  right  moment.  When  you  are  travelhng 
through  their  country,  and  arrive  at  a  camp  near  the  residence  of  a  big 
chief,  he  would  never  dream  of  jjaying  you  a  visit  until  he  had  first 
ascertained  tliat  you  had  nested  from  your  fatigue,  and  that  his  presence 
would   be  agreea])le. 

Many  of  their  salutations  and  greetings  are  somewhat  elaborate. 
Peasants  ])assing  one  another  who  have  frecjuently  met  will  probably  say 
nothing  but  "Kuluugi?"  ("Is  it  weH>").  But  if  two  individuals  have 
not  met  for  some  considerable  time,  the  following  dialogue  (with  variations) 
will  take  ])lace  : — 

M,  **()tya?"  or  •' Otyano  ?  "  ("How  dost  thou  do?") 

iV.  "Aa"  f-No,  no" — this  in  deprecation).  *'Otva?''  (*•  How  dost  <Aot6 
do  ?  ") 

M.  ^-Ye"  ("Yes"),      -(iwotyano?"  ('-How  dost  thou  do?") 

i\.  "Kulungi"  (-WeH"). 

M.  **Agafayo"  ("What   news?") 

X.   *' Enungi ''  ("Gocd  news";. 

.]/.  "Aa."  ^ 

.V.    '^\a." 

M,  -I'm!" 

iV.   -Urn!" 
And   so  they   go  on,   grunting  at   each   other  loudly,  then  in  a  lower  key, 
until  at  length  they  are  scarcely  audible,  though  the  lips  go  on  working. 
The  Baganda  are  most  particular  about   this  interchange  of  grunts.     It  is 
thought    a   gross    rudeness   to    break   off  after  merely  grunting  six  times. 
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Most  of  this  time  the  grunters  are  crouching  in  a  squatting  attitude. 
Another  dialogue  of  greetings  might  be  between  an  infeiior  and  a  superior, 
between  master  and  servant.  The  servant  will  sav  :  "  Wasuz'  otva  ?  *'' 
("How  hast  thou  slept?").  The  master  will  reply:  **  Obulungi "  or 
"  Nasuze  "  (*'  I  have  slept  well  '')• 

Another  dialogue  between  equals  may  be  as  follows : — 

Q,  "Erade?"  (''Art  thou  well?'') 

A.  "Erade"  ("[I  am]  well"). 

Q.  "  Nyo  ?  "  ("  Verv  well  ?  ") 

A.  "Nyo." 

Q.  "  Nyo  ge  ?  "  {''  Very  well  indeed  ?  ") 

A,  "Nyo  ge." 

Q.  "Mamu?" 

A,  "Mamu." 
When  a  person  is  going,  or  when  it  is  desired  to  terminate  an  interview,, 
the  following  phrase  is  used  :  '*  Mase  okukulaba  ;  nenze  ''  (*'  I  have  finished 
seeing  you,  I  am  going").  The  not  very  intelligible  reply  is  *' Weraba "" 
(**See  yourself").  "Weraba"  is  the  polite  phrase  for  "Good-bye." 
*'Wewao!"  is  a  curter  form  of  assent  or  dismissal.  Simj)le  expressions  for 
*'  Thank  you  "  are  ''  Webale  "  ("  Bravo  !  well  done  !  "),  '*  Wampa  "  ("  You 
gave  me  "),  "  Omimde  "  ('*  You  have  given  me  ").  Equivalents  of  the  English 
words  "sir"  and  "madam"  would  be  "Sebo"  addressed  to  a  man,  and 
"Nvabo"  addressed  to  a  woman.  A  more  familiar  fcrni  of  address  would 
be  "Munange,"  or  "friend."  **  Otya  baba"  ("  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  sir 
or  lady  ?  ")  is  a  greeting  combining  affectionate  familiarity  with  respect. 

It  is  usually  a  sign  of  respect  in  Uganda  for  men  to  remove  their 
head-coverings  when  they  enter  the  presence  of  a  superior  or  one  whom 
they  do  not  know  very  well,  and  this  is  done  even  thouojh  it  means  the 
taking  off  of  a  turban  with  many  folds.  Women  under  like  circumstances 
will  squat  down  on  their  "hunkers,"  and  softly  clap  the  hands,  bo\)ving 
the  head  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  marriaf/e,  the  peasantry,  cr  *'  Bakopi,"  follow  this- 
procedure :  A  man  has  generally  ascertained  that  his  advances  will  he 
favourably  received  before  he  makes  any  definite  move.  If  he  meets  the 
girl,  he  asks  permission  to  speak  to  her  elder  brother  or  uncle,  and  if 
she  consents  the  peasant  buys  two  gourds  full  of  native  beer,  and 
repairs  to  her  father's  house.  The  brother  or  male  relative  meets  him 
at  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  that  surrounds  the  house,  takes  the 
beer,  and  conducts  the  suitor  to  the  girl's  father.  As  scon  as  the  beer 
is  disposed  of,  the  father  mentions  certain  articles  that  he  should  like 
as  a  present,  possibly  10,000  kauri  shells,  a  goat,  a  bundle  of  salt, 
and   a   few   strips  of  bark-cloth.      The   suitor   then   retires   and   does   the 
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best  lie  can  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  each  article  mentioned.  If  he 
is  a  rich  man,  he  will  not  take  long,  but  in  any  case  he  must  not 
return  for  the  bride  l^fore  three  days.  This  is  the  period  universally 
allowel  for  making  her  ready — that  is,  shaving  her  hair  and  anointing 
her  all  over  with  oil.  After  a  lapse  of  an  interval  ranging  from 
thr.^e  (lays  to  a  month  and  a  half,  the  suitor  returns  with  the  shells 
and  other  things,  probably  costing,  all  told,  some  18«.  to  20«.  These 
things  are  given  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  At  the  same  time,  the 
suitor  must  not  have  forgotten  to  bring  a  small  calabash  of  beer  for  the 
bride's  sister.  When  these  things  are  handed  over,  a  party  is  formed  at 
the  father's  house  and  all  proceed  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  beating 
drums  and  singing.  The  afternoon,  evening,  and  night  are  spent  in 
dancing  and  drinking  brer.  In  the  morning  the  jw-rty  Fejmrates,  and  the 
ceremony  is  finished,  the  bride  remaining  with  her  husband. 

Marriage  b(»t\veen/n'8^  co?/8iHS  is  forbidden  to  *  the  Baganda.  The  wife's 
mother  is  under  a  serious  ban  in  I'ganda.  She  mut^t  not  enter  her 
daughter's  house,  and  she  nmst  not  s])eak  to  her  son-in-law.  Should  they 
meet  accidentally  on  the  path,  she  must  tuni  aside  and  cover  her  head 
with  her  clothes.  If  her  wearing  api)arel  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  her 
head,  the  exactions  of  etitpiette  may  be  met  by  sitting  on  the  haunches 
and  covering  the  eyes  and  pai-t  of  the  face  with  the  ojien  hands.  When 
the  son-in-law  has  passed,  she  may  go  on  her  way.  She  may  pay  a  visit 
to  her  daughter,  but  she  cannot  enter  the  house.  She  remains  twenty 
yards  off;  the  daughter  goes  to  her,  and  they  sit  and  talk.  If  the  son- 
in-law  is  indoors,  and  not  in  view  from  outside,  the  mother-in-law  may 
shout  "Otya"  (that  is,  **  How  dost  thou?")  and  the  son-in-law  may 
answer  her  from  inside  the  hut  ;  but  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette 
either  to  carrv  the  conversiition  fuither,  or  for  the  mother-in-law  to  look 
in  at  the  door,  or  her  son-in-law  to  glance  at  her  from  within  the  hut.  » 

Th(*  marriage  of  a  noble  with  another  noble's  daughter  is  modelled  on 
the  peasant's  routine.  If  a  chief  wishes  to  marry  a  "Mukope"  (or  peasant.) 
girl,  there  is  often  a  dei)arture  from  routine,  but  foul  play  or  violence  in 
such   matters  is   now   a  thing  of  the  past. 

Even  the  *'  Kabaka,"  or  king,  follows  the  routine  in  the  matter  of  sending 
native  beer  to  the  girl's  father  as  the  first  step  in  contemplated  matrimony; 
but  as  a  rule,  in  the  ])ast,  the  chiefs  gave  him  their  daughters  willingly, 
and  if  the  (laughters  were  given  without  any  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
Kabaka,  then  no  beer  was  offered  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  A  peasant  could 
not  offer  his  daughter  directly  to  the  Kabaka:  she  had  to  be  jmssed  to  one 
of  the  great  chiefs,  and  thence  she  was  taken  to  the  royal  household. 
After  a  lai)se  of  four  or  five  years  she  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  her 
father's  house  for  a  visit  of  from  three  to  four  months,  and  on  such  occasion. 
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if  she  was  still  in  favour,  the  Kabaka  was  wont  to  behave  very  generously, 
sending  handsome  presents  of  cattle  and  cloth  to  her  parents.  j 

The  standing  of  the  child  depends  very  little,  if  anything,  on  the  rank; 
of  his  mother.     Kulabako,  the  mother  of  the  present  Kabaka,  is  a  Mukopi"^ 
woman  from   Buddu.      She   is,  nevertheless,    a  charming   person,   and   one    I 
cannot  help  admiring  the  easy  and  graceful  way  in  wliich  she  bears  herself  / 
on  great  occasions.  I 

The  princess  Nalinya  is  considered  very  pretty,  and  her  native  grace- 
fulness is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  queen-mother.  Nalinya  is  a 
daughter  of  king  Karema.  The  princess  Kamwanda  is  not  so  charming 
as  Nalinya.  She  is  also  a  daughter  of  Karema.  These  princesses  appear 
to  be  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  They  are  slim  of  build, 
tall,  and  graceful,  and  seem  very  much  attached  to  their  cousin,  H.H.  the 
Kabaka  (Daudi  Chua). 

By  the  new  constitution  the  Kabaka  comes  of  age  at  eighteen,  and 
will  then  draw  a  subvention  at  the  rate  of  £1,500.  During  his  minority 
he  draws  £800  a  year.  The  Uganda  Administration  has  also  made  ample 
provision  for  the  queen-mother,  the  native  ministers,  and  the  junior 
members  of  the  roval  house  of  Mutesa. 

Divorce, — P^aithlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Kabaka's  wives  was  a  serious 
matter.  The  penalty  was,  both  for  the  woman  and  the  co-resjwndent  (if 
found),  to  be  "chopped  u\)  alive  together" — that  is,  they  were  cut  into  little 
pieces.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  tlie  i)ast.  At  the  i)resent  time  adultery 
is  dealt  with  by  fines  in  the  native  court. 

In  some  parts  of  Uganda  the  penalty  is  the  whii)ping  of  the  male 
oflFender.  On  no  account  whatever  can  a  woman  be  sulyected  to  corporal 
punishment.  A  wife  is  not  discarded  by  her  husband  on  account  of  faith- 
lessness. Even  if  she  contracts  disease  from  promiscuous  connection,  and 
temporarily  leaves  her  husband's  house,  she  is  taken  back  when  she  wishes 
to  return,  and  the  husband  even  brings  the  influence  of  her  relations  to 
bear  on  her  with  the  object  of  inducing  her  to  return. 

These  formalities  in  regard  to  marriage  are  adhered  to  more  or  less 
strictly  in  remote  places  at  the  present  time ;  but  near  the  more  populous 
settlements  the  girls  and  even  women  take  an  independent  course  of  their 
own.  One  frequently  meets  girls  who  say  quite  frankly,  not  that  they 
wish  to  be  married,  but  that  they  have  no  husbands. 

Birth. — A  wife  is  not  delivered  in  her  husband's  house.  As  the  period 
of  pregnancy  draws  to  a  close,  the  husband  borrows  a  neighbour's  house, 
or  he  builds  a  temporary  shed  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own  hut,  and 
some  days  before  delivery  the  wife  adjourns  to  the  tem|X)rary  quarters. 
Her  mother  is  called  to  attend  her,  and  any  other  neighbouring  women  who 
Are   skilled   in  obstetrics   may  be  called   in   to  assist.     The  mother-in-law 
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reiiiains  with  litr  daughter  for  fotir  days  aft^r  the  event,  then  she  returns 
home,  and  the  wife  couiea  bjick  to  her  husband'ii  house.  Tlie  husband  does 
not  visit  his  wife  while  she  is  absent  from  his  hut :  it  would  l>e  a  breach 
of  etiquette  to  do  so. 

There  are  no  ceremonies,  sujierstitioiis  or  otherwise,  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  a  fhihi,  A  large  ]>ereenlage  of  t'gandn  women  are  childless,  i>0Bsibly 
barren.  When  one  woman  has  a.  second  son  it  is  cont-idered  a  great  event, 
and  there  is  a  special  drum  beat  to  announce  the  fact  to  all  whom  it  does 
and  does  net  concern.  This  drumming  is  called  "Ntujo."  and  a  joyful 
husband  may  keep  it  up  at  hia  own  door  for  a  jwriod  of  a  month.  The 
"Ntujo"  is  a  signal  to  all  his  friends  to  come  and  rejoice  and  drink  beer 
with  him.  A  wife  who  has  borne  a  second  son  must  Ire  presented  with 
nothing  less  than  a  new  jiiece  of  bark-cloth,  costing  at  least  Is.  4f/..  as  a 
recognitiijii  of  her  achievi-mcnt. 
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The  paternal  grandfather  gives  a  name  to  the  child.  This  naming  is 
a  very  peculiar  function.  A  great  deal  (lej)ends  on  tlie  name  given,  and 
there  are  certain  foods  forbidden  to  families  liearing  cei-tain  names.  For 
instiince,  if  a  child  is  called  Lunvf/a,  it  must  nt*ver  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
otter;  a  man  named  Maijuvja  cannot  eat  tli(»  flesh  of  a  sheep;  nor  can 
one  who  is  called  Katmda  (^at  the  Protojjtenffi  (lung-fish).  The  ])rohibition 
extends  to  the  man's  descendants  for  all  time,  but  it  does  not  include  his 
wife  or  wives.  They  niay  have  a  prohibition  of  their  own  inherited  from 
their  father,  but  the  sons  or  daughters  are  only  involved  in  the  prohibition 
of  their  father:  the  prohibition  (if  any)  which  ap]>lies  to  their  mother 
does  not  aCFect  them.  These  restrictions  regarding  diet  are  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  totem  or  sacred  symbol  of  the  clan  (''kikii")  to 
which  any  i)erson  l>elongs. 

A  Muganda  woman  may  not  eat  fowls.  If  she  is  a  single  woman,  and 
living  in  a  house  of  her  own,  «he  may  eat  (*ggs ;  but  if  she  mairies,  she 
ceases  by  custom  to  eat  eggs,  though  her  husband  may  do  so. 

Mutton  is  also  prohibited  to  all  Muganda  women.  If  they  ate 
forbidden  food  they  would  suffer  something  like  a  loss  of  caste,  and  they 
assert  that  if  either  a  man  or  woman  ate  food  which  was  forbidden  bv 
caste,  he  or  she  would  liecome  covered  with  ulcers.  In  regard  to  beef  or 
veal,  there  is  no  name  involving  a  prohibition.     Any  one  may  eat  it. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  connection  with  Unyoro  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Unyoro  and  l-ganda  are  divided  into  clans 
which  have  as  their  totems — these  totems  being  sticred  or  heraldic 
objects — ^beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  or  vegetables  which  in  some 
way  or  other  are  identified  with  the  original  founders  of  the  clan.  In 
Uganda  proper  and  its  southern  province  of  Buddu  there  are  twenty-nine 
clans  with  the  following  totems: — 


No.       I.nganda  designation. 

1.  Nsenene 

2.  Mamba. 

3.  Fumbi  . 

4.  Njovu   . 

5.  ]^oiige   . 

6.  Ngo 

7.  Mporogoma  . 

8.  Butiko  . 

9.  Mosd 

10.  Enkima. 

11.  Mvubu  . 

12.  Kobe 


En^Iidh  equivalent. 

.    (Traswhopper. 

.     Lung-fish  (Proto/fterus). 

.     Lycaon  dog  (Cape  hunting  dog). 

.     Elephant. 

.     Otter. 

.     Leopard. 

.     Lion. 

.     Mushroom. 

.    Ground-rat,    an     octodont     rodent     {Thrijoiiomys 

swindereniatms). 
.    White-nosed   monkey  (Cercoplthrcun  pit'iurisfa  or 

rufoviridis), 
HipiK)iK)tamus. 
.    A  creeping  plant  with  a  fruit  like  a  chestnut  or 

potato. 
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Xo.        Lnganda  designntion.  EnglUh  equivalent. 

13.  Mpeu An  oribi  anteloi)e. 

14.  Ntalaganya  ....  C^phaloj>hus  antelope. 

15.  Ngabi Bushbuck  {Trageiajjkv*), 

16.  Mbogo Buifalo. 

17.  Nyonyi W\do\\-hird(ViJua,  Ptmthetria,  Cket'a,  etc.), 

18.  Mbwa Dog. 

19.  Kasimba        ....  Serval  cat. 

20.  Lukindo        ....  Wild  date  palm. 

21.  Kibe Jackal. 

22.  Enkedye        ....  Small  fish  like  whitebait  fry. 

23.  Endiga Sheep. 

24.  iS^ali Crowned  crane  (Buddn  only). 

2").  Nombe*        ....  Ox  (Bwhiu  on\y). 

26.  Lugavwe        ....     Man  is  (the  scaly  ant-eater). 

27.  Engeye Colobus  monkey. 

28.  Katumvuma  .  .A  small  flowering  bush  or  shrub. 

29.  Mpindi Haricot  beans. 

The  word  for  '^clarr'  in  the  singular  is  "  kika,'  and  in  the  plural 
"bik^."  The  name  for  '* totem"  is  '* muziro."  "Muziro"  means  some- 
thing tabooed,  "something  I  avoid  for  medical  or  other  reasons." 
*'  Muziro  '*  is  a  fair  translation  of  the  American  Indian  word  now  adopted 
into  English — "totem.''  The  most  numerous,  and  at  present  the  most 
fashionable,  clan  is  that  of  the  ''  Mamba,"  or  lung-fish  (Protopterus), 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  a  man  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same 
clan  as  himself;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  married 
a  good  deal  within  the  clan,  provided  always  that  cousins  may  not 
intermarry.  Every  family  has  its  *' kialo,"  or  place  of  origin,  clearly  written 
in  the  general  memory  of  the  nation,  and  villages  are  a  good  deal 
associated  with  difterent  clans,  the  residents  in  a  village  being  generally 
people  of  the  same  totem.  The  peo})le  of  each  clan  hold  their  own 
especial  totem  sacred  in  so  fur  as  tlu\v  will  not  willingly  destroy  or  eat 
it.  Thus,  much  as  the  "  Manilla"  or  lung-fish  is  appreciated  as  an  article 
of  diet,  it  will  never  be  kilh^d  or  eaten  bv  a  member  of  the  Mamba  clan. 
The  j)eo])le  of  the  "  Njovu,"  or  elei)hant  clan,  will  refuse  to  injure  this 
animal,  and  those  who  belong  to  tlie  leojjard  or  lion  tribe  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  killing  le()i)ards  or  lions. 

In  Uganda,  as  (1  am  beginning  to  believe)  in  many  parts  of  Bantu 
Africa,  tliere  is  a  secret  society  of  ghouls  who  join  together  at  midnight 
for  the  pur]»o.*<e  of  (llsiuterri)i(j  (md  eatuvj  corpses.  People  cursed  with 
this  morbid  taste  are  called  in  Uganda  "  Kasezi."  The  Basezi  are  chiefly 
met  with  (it  is    said)    on  [\w    coast    of   Kuddu    and    in    the    Sese    Islands. 

*  It  is  remarkable  to  find  this  old  Bantu  word  for  "ox"  surviving  in  the  totem 
name.  In  ordinary  parlance  in  l.nganda  and  Urunyoro  it  has  long  since  been  dropped 
in  favour  of  "  Ente." 
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The  society  to  which  they  belong  is  a  secret  one,  and  is  naturally  held  in 
great  abhorrence  by  the  saner  majority.  The  natives  of  the  Sese  Islands 
have  an  ill  fame  among  their  fellow  Baganda  of  the  mainland  as  suspected 
cannibals.  *'  Cannibalism "  during  late  years  has  been  so  severely  put 
down  by  the  Baganda  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  whose  administration  of  the 
Sese  Islands  has  recently  been  strengthened  by  Fluropean  support,  that  it 
is  practically  extinct  there  now ;  but  many  stories  are  still  told  of  the 
ogreish  feats  of  the  Basese.  It  will  be  related  how  such  and  such  a 
Musese  would  conceal  himself  in  the  foliage  of  a  branch  which  overhung 
a  road,  holding  a  heavily  weighted  spear  upright  in  his  hand  ready  to 
send  it  like  a  harpoon  between  the  shoulders  of  an  unsuspecting  passer- 
by, whose  body  he  would  afterwards  remove  to  his  village  and  devour. 
The  Basese  are  accused  of  carrying  off  sick  people  into  the  bush  and 
knocking  them  on  the  head  so  that  they  may  not  actually  die  of  a 
malady,  and  thus  render  themselves  less  suited  for  consumi)tion  as  food. 
Monseigneur  Streicher  informs  me  that  he  knows  a  Musese  peasant  who 
killed  his  wife  on  the  wedding  night  because  she  refused  to  cook  the 
thigh  of  a  man  buried  the  night  before,  which  her  husband  had  dug  up 
as  a  toothsome  morsel  for  his  marriage  sup|)er. 

DecUh. — When  a  native  is  sick  for  some  time,  and  his  ctise  does  not 
yield  to  the  treatment  given  by  the  local  quacks  or  **  basawo,"  he  is 
removed  to  another  house,  and  other  remedies  are  applied.  Any  friend 
who  has  a  recognised  **  mixture  "  of  his  own  may  bring  it  for  tiial  on  the 
sick  man.  If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  it  is  discontinued,  and  another 
friend  tries  his  mixture.     And  so  on. 

If  the  patient  dies,  the  dead  body  is  washed — not  with  water — but  with 
the  spongy  pulp  of  the  stem  of  the  banana-tree.  Muhammadanised  Baganda 
wash  their  dead  with  water,  but  the  real  Uganda  native  always  uses  the 
pulp  of  banana  stem?. 

If  the  dead  man  is  the  head  of  a  family,  a  frame  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  his  hut,  and  short  ])ieces  of  banana  stems  (called  *'  Sanja  ")  are 
placed  across  the  frame,  making  a  rude  sorb  of  couch  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  Bark-cloth  is  spread  on  this  framework,  and  the 
corpse  is  stretched  on  this,  and  a  few  pieces  of  bark-doth  are  spread  over 
it.  The  head  wife,  in  case  of  her  death,  can  also  claim  to  have  a  frame 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the  family, 
the  sons  or  daughters  or  subsidiary  wives,  cannot  be  accorded  this  mark 
of  distinction  when  they  die.  The  head  wife  is  called  "  kabedya."  Tlie 
corpse  frame  in  the  case  of  the  junior  members  of  the  family  must  be 
erected  along  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  hut. 

The  period  between  death  and  interment  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  a 
few  days.     Generally,  as  soon  as  the  relations  are  come  together,  they  dig 
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A  grave  in  the  garden  before  the  door  of  the  bat,  and  the  cotpub,  wmpped 
up  in  bark-cloth  (not  in  a  coffin),  is  pat  in,  and  the  whole  oovered  apt 
A  little  mound  of  earth  is  made  on  top,  and  then  a  layer  of  gian 
(**  Tete ''),  similar  to  what  is  strewn  on  the  floors  of  houses,  is  laid  over 
the  earth,  and  the  cross  pieces  of  banana  stem  from  the  frame  (^Sanja") 
sxe  laid  transversely  over  all,  and  the  burial  is  complete. 

Weeping  over  the  grave  is  quite  common,  even  amongst  the  men. 
After  the  burial  a  small  hut  may  be  built  just  beside  the  grave,  and  those 
who  wish  to  mourn  bitterly  live  there  for  a  month ;  other  members  of  the 
family  and  some  of  the  relations  live  in  the  former  house,  and  it  is  not  asual 
to  break  up  the  party  before  a  month  has  passed.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
all  disi^erse  to  their  various  homes. 

At  the  end  of  another  month  all  the  relations  gather  together  again,  the 
Avowed  object  being  *' to  make  an  heir,"  or  ''Musika."  They  bring  beer 
with  them,  and  there  is  a  s})eoial  kind  of  dance  and  drum  festival  called 
"Ngalobi,"  which  is  pro|)er  for  such  occasion.  The  great  Ngalobi  is  a 
-drum  almost  as  tall  as  a  man.  The  smaller  one  is  called  ^^Mbuta."  The 
Ngalobi  song  is  as  follows  : — 

Ah  I  ah  :  all  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  rj-heee  two  lines  m  mmf  Vj  tlie 

Kanwete  nga  iniamba  bweyaweta  leiuiing  dnimmer. 

^Let  me  bend  [plunge]  like  a  lung-fish  when  it  plunges.) 

Ah  1  ah  !  ah  !  ah  I  ah  !  ah  I  ^/P^y  *".  «^Jf  fwiciiig  at  tlie  tiint 

thill  song  18  being  muig. 

Chorus— Ah  !  ah  I  ah  I  ah  I  ah  I  ah  !  Repeated  by  aU  pramt. 

Kanwete  nga  imaniba  bweyaweta. 
•(I^t  me  bend  and  plunge  like  a  mamba  (lung-fish) 
when  it  plunges.) 

The  Ngalobi  goes  on  till  morning,  when  the  period  of  mourning  is 
supposed  to  terminate,  except  in  the  case  of  |X)werful  chiefs.  The  practice 
of  burving  living  people  with  the  deceased  has  long  since  &llen  into  disoae, 
though  it  was  a  practice  in  [Mist  times. 

Laws  of  Succession. — In    Uganda  inheritance   goes  by  election  rathor 
than    by   i)rescribe(l   right.      On   the   morrow,   after   the  Ngalobi    or  final 
mourning  festival,  a  mat  or  ])iece  of  bark-cloth  is  spread  in  front  of  the 
house.     The  heir  is  elected  from  amongst  the  sons  by  the  sons  and  daaghten 
of  the  deceased.     The  relations  do  not  interfere  in  the  selection.     The  heir, 
or  "  Musika,"  may  l^e   the  youngest   or  oldest  or  any  of  the   sons.      The 
individual  chosen  is  usually  he  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  any  way 
more  than  the  otlier  brothers.     A  daughter  of  the  deceased  cannot  inherit-* 
his  house  and  garden  or  property.     If  there  is  no  son  then  the  brother  of  the« 
deceased  or  his  nephew  is  selected.     Immediately  after  the  selection  is  made- 
the  '*  Musika  "  is  called  to  sit  on  the  mat  or  bark-cloth,  and  all  the  other 
relations  come  up  and  are  introduced  by  the  next  in  fevour  to  the  heir,  a» 
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for  instance.  "  This  is  vonr  brother,  this  is  vour  friend,  this  is  vour  cousin, 
this  is  so-and-so/'  till  all  have  been  formally  presented.  And  all  who  are 
thus  introduced  henceforth  acknowledge  the  man  chosen  to  be  ''Musika" 
as  the  heir  and  successor  to  the  deceased. 

The  widows  of  the  deceased  do  not  become  the  wives  of  the  heir.  Thev 
have  a  lien  on  the  house  and  gardens,  and  he  must  build  them  huts,  and  in 
return  they  till  the  gardens  and  cook  his  food.  One  of  the  uncles  generally 
sends  a  young  daughter  to  live  with  the  old  women,  but  as  this  girl  is  cousin 
of  the  heir  he  must  not  make  an v  overtures  to  her.  Cousins  cannot  enter  the 
same  house,  and  must  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  A  man  cannot  marry 
his  cousin.  The  widows  mav  receive  the  attentions  of  other  men  in  their 
new  houses,  and  may  marry  ^vithollt  in  any  way  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  heir.  Thev  are  not  allowed  to  enter  his  house,  but  thev  mav  cook  his 
food  in  their  house  and  carrv  it  to  his  d(X)r.  If  thev  marrv  there  is  no 
offering  of  beer  given  to  the  heir,  as  there  was  to  their  fathers  when  they 
were  married  originally. 

The  Baganda  are  very  quick  at  mastering  and  speaking  other  languages. 
They  have  only  begun  to  tackle  Knglish  the  last  two  or  three  years,  because 
hitherto  it  did  not  lie  within  the  [lolicy  adoi)ted  by  the  two  missionary 
societies  that  these  |)eoi>le  should  be  taught  a  F]uro])ean  language.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  missionaries  realised  how  completely  this  ignorance 
would  shut  off  the  intelligent  Baganda  from  i>erforming  their  due  share  in 
the  administration  of  their  country  under  F!uro|>ean  sujjervision,  they  at 
once  set  to  work  to  give  lessons  in  English  to  those  who  desired  to  i>ass 
beyond  the  elementary  instruction  in  Luganda.  Tlie  following  extract  from 
mv  notebook  mav  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  the  prime  minister  of  I'ganda.  Apolo  Kagwa.  He  once  made 
a  steamer  voyage  with  me  on  the  lake.  Much  of  his  si)are  time  was  spent 
in  writing  in  an  exercise-book.  He  tore  out  a  piece  of  this  boi^k  one  day 
to  assist  me  in  noting  down  the  names  of  the  Btiganda  clans.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  my  note  I  found  this  fragment  in  his  own  handwriting.  This  man 
was  iwitiently  teaching  himself  English  by  means  of  a  Luganda-ilnglish 
exercise-book  furnished  to  him  bv  the  Church  Missionarv  Societv  : — 
"  I  have  tolled  him  and  he  refused  "  ( "  Xamubulide  nagana  ''). 
••  Have  you  finish  to  eat  ?  "  ("  Muniaze  okulya  ?  "). 
"We   have  finished"  (" Tumaze '';. 

The  Baganda  take  readily  to  arithmetic,  and  are  wonderfully  quick  at 
sums.  Before  European  or  Arab  civilisation  came  anywhere  near  them  they 
had  already  developed  the  expressions  for  numerals  in  their  own  tongue 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  calculation  is  decimal.  They  have  words  for 
every  multi})le  of  ten  u])  to  twenty  millions.  For  anything  beyond  twenty 
millions  thev  eninlov  a  word — '•  akatabalika" — which  means  **  bevond  count." 
VOL.   II.  15 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Negro 
race,  as  contrasted  with  the  Asiatic  or  the  European,  that  beyond  a  slight 
interest  in  the  smi  or  moon  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  I  have  never  encountered  a  race  of  i)urely  Negro  blood  that  took 
much  interest  in  the  stars.  The  Hottentots  are  said  to  have  names  for 
the  Pleiades  and  one  or  two  other  constelhitions,  but  these  names  seldom, 
if  ever,  occur  amongst  Bantu  or  West  African  Negroes.  The  average 
native  of  Uganda  likewise  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  the  stars.  They 
know  the  constellation  of  the  (ireat  Bear,  but  their  only  name  for  it 
means  "six  stars."  Orion  they  call  *'the  three  stars."  Sirius  is  simply 
"Munyenye,"  or  ^^the  star."  I  believe  they  have  names  for  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  native  who  could  repeat 
them  to  me. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  before  the  Arab  and  the  European 
came  within  their  cognisance  was  very  limited.  On  the  north  it  extended 
to  the  Acholi  and  Luru  countries,  beyond  I^ake  Albert,  and  thence  throutjh 
the  Acholi  and  I^ango  tribes  to  Mount  Elgon.  They  had  perhaps  a 
glimmering  knowledge,  a  vague  legendary  tradition,  that  far  to  the  north- 
east of  Mount  Elgon  there  was  a  big  salt  lake  (Lak(»  Kudoli*),  and  beyond 
that  again  a  land — Galaland  or  Abyssinia — in  which  [)eo[)le  like  their  own 
Bahima  dwelt;  otherwise  their  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  plateau  occupied  by  the  Nandi  and  Masai.  South-west  they 
knew  of  the  Unyamwezi  country  and  of  the  existence  of  Lak(?  Tanganyika. 
Westwards  their  knowledge  was  entirely  bounded  })y  the  great  wall  of  the 
Congo  Forest.  They  were  vaguely  aware  that  the  high  ]  oaks  of  the  great 
mountain  ridge  (Kuwenzori),  which  they  called  Gamlxtragara,  were  covered 
with  a  mysterious  white  stuff.  They  had  heard  of  or  had  seen  tlie 
active  volcanoes  of  Uriiufumbiro  and  Kirmiga,  These  were  the  bounds 
of  their  knowledge  before  1850,  or  1848,  when  a  runaway  Baluch  trader, 
Isiau,  from  Zanzibar,  took  refuge  in  l^ganda,  and  first  enlightened  its 
king  (Suna)  as  to  the  existence  of  other  worlds  outside  th(^  lands  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  love  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  Baganda  has  liecn  insisted  on 
by  many  travellers.  The  musical  scale  adopted  is  generally  thi»  Pentatonic. 
One  air  simg  to  a  flute  accompaniment  I  took  down  on  the  phonograph. 
It  had  the  following  notation  : — 


Gw^  to-ya-kd-U 'Nt£-b6    ya-      mb»ila     di .  bd  Owt^  to  -  y«*  •  ko  -  la     NtelX^       yji  uiba  -  hi-a-.a 


(You  who  don't  work  at  Entebbe !    (Go  and)  wear  skins  ! 
You  who  don't  work  at  Entebbe !    (Go  and)  wea-a-a-r  .  .  .  I ) 
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The  following  specimens  of  some  of  the  songs  of  Uganda  were  kindly 
collected  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunningham: — 


Okhjinal. 
A  aoDK  of  canoenien,  when  rowiog  ur  paddlinp. 

Nsologiimha*  kanjntepite  kuiiyanja 
Xsologiiiuha  ohiilaita  kuiiyanja 
Xsologiniil)a  kani»itepite  kuiiyanja 
Nsologuinba  leka  npitepite  kuiiyanja 
Nsoloiruniha. 


S)n;:. 

Hagala  kutahala  to)»a':ala  kuyoniha 

Hagala  kutahala 

Nkuwairt*  oniweii^'c  siagala  kuy()nil)a 

Hagala  kuta)>ala 

Kinpingu  yonmgaiwla  rrigi'iuli'vunia 

Hagala  kutabala. 


•Soul:, 

LaV)a  nkwesilud*'  n^itusc  iizinva 

Oinutwo  gunyiiiya  niwaii  iwatu 

Alirwa 

Laha  nk\VL'sil)i(l(.*  ii^itu^t.'  oinutwe 

(Junyinya  niwaiiawatn,  Alirwa. 

Senzigf  zirva  rhiyajo  zalaryanga 
Muz<'wa  niuK'kr  nrzurira  kazita 
Zirva  iiilagala  kvotolva  okiwanmiio 
Knivnnza  twaziwa  him-rr. 


S'tii.:. 

Xdiha  nzi"\\(Hiv»'. 
l^zi'inalMMiga  ndiba  iizcwonvf 
X(Ukul»u]ira  ndihattMidcia. 

SoniLr  f«.>r  the  Flute.     (A  iJusona  .Soiii^.) 

Xkoba    ntya    hole.se   oniugoneio 

(Jwa^^wa  niungira 

XkoUa,  Waswa,  niugonen). 


TRAX8LATION. 

A  man  without  helpers,  let  me  go  up  and 

down  on  the  lake. 
A   man  without  helpers,  jMissing  up  and 

down  on  the  lake. 
A  lielperiess  man,  let  me  go  up  and  down 

on  the  lake. 
A  liel])erless  man,  let  me  go  up  and  down 

on  tlie  lake. 

A  num  without  helpers. 

Those  who  want  to  go  raiding  do  not  want 
to  (juarrel  (among  themselves)  ; 

Tliev  want  to  raid. 

1  give  you  beer  ;  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel. 

They  want  to  fight.  The  fleet  of  canoes  of 
the  Muganda  hisses  through  the  water 
as  it  goes. 

Tliey  want  to  go  raiding. 

L<»ok,  1  have  girded  myself;  1  have  got 

up,  I  have  danced. 
My  head  is  shaking,  my  child  Alirwa. 
Look,   I  have  girded  myself ;  1  have  got 

up :  my  head  shakes,  my  child  Alirwa. 

The  locusts  have  eaten  ui>  the  gardens, 

They  have  eaten  them  all  uj>. 

Where   have  you  all   gone  ?     You   leave 

them  to  eat,  but  after  all  they  only  eat 

haves.     What  you  yourself  do  not  eat 

von  give  vour  friend. 
We  have  given  our  feet  to  the  "jigger" 

(burrowiii.;  Hea). 

It  1  esca]>e  from  the  wars  of  Mabenga,  M 

I  e.sca{)e 
I  will  tell  you,  1  will  praise  you. 

What  shall  I  say  of  those  who  brougiL 

load  ?     It  fell  otf  on  the  road. 
Waswa,  I  say,  a  load. 


*  A  barren  animal,  Xsologiiniba  ;  hence  a  man  with  no  children,  no  one  to 
him,  no  retainers.     He  has  to  do  all  his  paddling  himself. 
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Original. 
Song. 

Namayanja :  kubakungoma  erawe 
Naiiiayan  ja :  abazalakabaka  bazala 
Namayanja :  kubakungoma  erawe 
Namayanja  :  azala  Kabaka  alilusaka 
Namayanja ! 


TRANiiLATION. 

Namayanja  :  beat  the  drum,  let  it  sjieak 

out. 
Namayanja :    those    who  bare  the   king 

bare  well. 
Namayanja  :  beat  the  drum,  let  it  speak 

out. 
Namayanja :  she  who  bore  the  king  is  at 

Lusaka   (the    queen-mother's    place    is 

called  Lusaka). 
Namayanja ! 


Song. 

Anamwanganga  auabani  ?  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
£ntambazi  teva  kukyoto 
Anamwanganga  anabani. 


Who  will  venture  to  go  there  ?  ah  !  ah  ! 
ah! 

The  angry  man  will  not  leave  the  fire- 
place. 

Who  will  venture  to  go  there  ? 


Leka  ntuke  kugadi,  ntuke  wekoma 
Leka  ntuke  wekoma  ntuke  wesula 
W^ova  mukolokoni  kyewerabira  todira 
Leka  ntuke  mugadi. 


Let  me  get  to  the  railway,  let  me  reach 

where  it  stops  : 
Let  me  reach  where  it  stops  ;  let  me  reach 

where  it  rests. 
When  you  are  out  of  the  chain  gang  you 

do  not  go  back  for  what  you  may  have 

forgotten. 
Let  me  get  to  the  railway. 


Nsejere  ziwerera  sebawala  balika  eyo 
Nkanda  kubaita  tebaitaba  ensejere 
Ziwerera. 


The  white  ants  are  flying ;  the  girls  who 

are  there — 
I  shouted  for  them,  they  did  not  reply. 
The  ants  are  flying. 


Marriage  Song. 

Weroboli 

Bwotya  emundu  olizimbawa  wompa  mailo* 

Nkuloza  ayisa  omwenge  ajagana 

Abatalina  nte  mulinywaki 

Mulimu  atasiba  nte 

Balinywaki  ? 


Choose  what  you  like. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  fighting  (guns),  where 

will  you  build  ?    If  you  give  me  an  estate, 

I  will  think  of  you  as  on«^  who  distributes 

beer  and  swaggers. 
You  who  have  not  cows,  what  will  you 

drink  ? 
There  are  some  who  have  no  cows  ; 
What  will  they  drink  ? 


*  The  author  of  this  book  is  responsible  for  adding  one  word  to  the  Uganda 
vocabulary  :  **mairo"  or  **  mailo  "  (the  English  "  mile  ").  This  now  meiins  an  ''  estate." 
When  the  land  settlement  >vas  taking  place,  the  Special  Commissioner  often  dealt 
-with  claims  in  square  miles^  half  a  square  mile,  and  so  forth.  The  native  mind, 
therefore,  associated  the  mile  measurement  with  the  idea  of  a  private  estate. 
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Original. 
Hong. 

Tebawaya 

Tebaja  kuwaya  awo  ndide  a  kumere 

Ndowozalwa  nyimbye  Abemengo  tebaji 

Kuwaya  nyimbye  abebyalo  tebaja 

kulima. 


Marching  Song. 

Yakuba  emundu  ngagayala 
Mukamawange  katabazi  sikyasenga 
Basese  nasenga  Jumba  ni  Gabiinga 
Amaso  gamyuka  mwenywera  omwenge. 


Tugire  tugende  ewamukwenda 

tweyanze  ewamukwenda  tweyanze  ewa- 
mugwanya 

tweyanze,  tweyanze,  tweyanze  ewamuk- 
wenda 

tweyanze. 

Olyokulya  ewelwakuleta  Tetoterotero  ? 
Namukolantya  omufumbiro  mukazikitunzi 
Afumbye  emere  mbisi  namukolantya 
Olwokulya  ewelwamuleta. 


Traxblatiox. 

They  do  not  speak. 

They  do  not  know  how  to  converse.   I 

have  eaten  food. 
Whom  am  I  thinking  of  ?    I  lied  to  the 

people  of  Mengo. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  converse.  Those 

in  the  gardens  do  not  know  how   to 

cultivate. 

He  fights  despising  his  enemies. 

My  master,    I    shall  never  serve  a  bad 

fighter. 
Among  the  Basese  I  will  serve  Jmnba 

and  Gabunga. 
My  eyes  get  red  when  I  drink  beer. 

I^t  us  go  to  the  Mukwenda. 
I^t  us  return  thanks  at  Mukwenda's. 
TiCt  us  return  thanks  at  Mugwanya's. 
Let    us    return    thanks,    return    thanks^ 

return  thanks  at  Mukwenda's.    I^et  us 

return  thanks. 

It  was  food  that  brought  you,  Tetoterotero? 
What  am  I  to  do  ?    The  cook,  the  wife  of 

Kitunzi,  has  cooked  unripe  food.    What 

am  I  to  do  with  her  ? 
It  was  food  that  brought  him. 


The  following  illustrations  of  the  nivths  and  folk-lore  and  beast  stories 
of  Uganda  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cunningham  for  their  collection  : — 

l^ganda  folk-lore  is  very  extensive.  Amongst  the  chiefs  it  is  slightly  tinged  with 
Christian  and  Muhammadan  traditions,  but  the  following  stories  were  taken  down 
direct  from  peasants,  the  narrator  receiving  one  rupee  for  each  of  them : — 

The  Cre.\tion. 

Kintu  was  the  first  man,  and  when  he  came  from  the  unknown  he  found  nothing 
in  I'ganda— no  food,  no  water,  no  animals,  nothing  but  a  blank.  He  had  a  cow 
with  him,  and  when  he  was  hungry  he  drank  her  milk. 

One  day  as  he  roamed  about  searching  for  something  he  saw  two  girls  just 
dropping  down  from  Mugulu  (Heaven,  or  the  Above).  He  stopped.  The  girls  also 
stopped  a  long  way  off.  They  were  Mugulu's  daughters,  Nambi  and  her  sister.  The 
girls  were  much  surprised,  and  Nambi  said  :  ^*  Sister,  look  at  the  two  things  over 
there.  What  can  they  be  ?  "  The  sister  looked,  but  said  nothing.  Nambi  continued  : 
*' We  never  saw  anything  like  them  before.  Just  go  down  and  see  what  brings 
things  like  these  to  such  a  place  as  the  earth." 

'*  How  can  I  ? "  replied  the  sister.     "  Look  at  those  horns !  " 
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**  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  one ;  try  the  other." 

The  fliater  then  advanced  a  little  way,  and  when  Kintu  saw  her  coming  he  also 
advanced  to  meet  her,  whereon  the  sister  ran  back  to  Nambi,  and  they  both 
prepared  for  flight  Kintu,  however,  did  not  continue  the  pursuit,  but  returned  to 
the  cow. 

After  some  time  Nambi  and  her  sister  decided  to  come  close  to  Kintu,  and  when 
a  hundred  paces  only  separated  them  Nambi  spoke  to  him. 

••Whoare  youl" 

"I  am  Kintu.'* 

"^And  what  is  that,"  pointing  to  the  cow. 

•That  is  my  cow." 

Nambi  and  her  sister  withdrew  to  consider  whether  this  could  possibly  be  true. 
They  returned  directly  and  asked  :  "  We  have  never  seen  anything  like  you  before ; 
where  did  you  come  from  ? " 

"I  do  not  know." 

Kintu  at  this  point  milked  some  milk  on  to  the  x)alni  of  his  left  hand  and 
drank  it 

"  YHiat  do  you  do  that  for  1 "  asked  Nambi. 

"That's  my  food,"  replied  Kintu. 

•*  We  see  no  water  here.    WTiat  do  you  drink  ? " 

"I  drink  milk." 

The  girls  then  retired  for  another  conference,  and  Nambi  confided  to  her  sister 
that  she  believed  this  was  a  man ;  nothing  else  could  do  such  extraordinary  things. 
They  returned  to  Kintu  and  submitted  their  decision,  and  Kintu  said :  '*  Yes,  [  am  a 
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Nambi  then  told  him  all  about  themselves,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
accompany  them  to  Mugulu.  Kintu  agreed  on  condition  that  they  also  took  his  cow. 
This  they  declined  to  do,  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  they  told  Mugulu  that  they  had  found  a  man  and  a  cow. 
"Where?"  asked  Mugulu. 
"  On  the  earth." 

"  Not  a  real  man,  surely  ? "  and  Mugulu  smiled  as  if  he  did  not  V)elieve  them,  but 
they  suspected  he  knew  all  the  time. 

"  Oh  yes,  a  real  man.     We  know  he  is  a  real  man  because  he  wants   food,  and 
"VFlien  he  is  hungry  he  drags  the  udder  of   his   cow,  and    s<iueezes  out  white  juice, 
"wliieh  he  drinks." 

'^I  ahall  make  inquiries." 

"He  is  very  nice,"  said  Nambi,  "and  I  wanted  to  bring  him  up  here.     May  I  go 
i.zad  fetch  him  ? " 

''Leave  the  matter  to  me,"  said  Mugulu,  and  the  girls  withdrew. 
-Directly  they  had  gone  Mugulu  called  his  sons  and  said  :  "  Go  to  the  earth  and 
this  story  about  a  real  man  being  there.     Nambi  says  she  saw  a  wild  man  and 
;  and  that  the  man  drank  the  cow's  juice.    Fetch  the  cow." 
e  boys  prepared  to  start  at  once. 
Soka  olinderira  "  ("  Wait  a  bit "),  said   Mugulu ;  "  I  don't  want  the  man.     Me 
J>robably  die  when  he  sees  you ;  the  cow  only." 
e  boys  arrived  near  Kintu's  resting-place,  and  he  was  asleep.    They  took  the 
carried  her  off.    When  Kintu  awoke  he  did  not  see  the  cow,  but  just  then 
S<1    not  start  in  search  of  her,  as  he  supposed   she  had  only  wandered  a  short 
ceL    Presently  he  got  hungry,  and   tried  to  find  the  cow,  but  in  vain.    He 
'^ely  decided  that  the  girls  must  have  returned  and  stolen   her,  and  he  was 
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very  angry  and  hungry.  He  used  many  words  not  of  ]>€ace,  and  he  sat  down  and 
pointed  his  nails  and  sharpened  his  teeth,  but  there  was  no  one  with  whom  to  fight. 
He  then  peeled  the  bark  off  a  tree  and  sucked  it,  and  thus  he  fed  himself. 

Next  day  Nanibi  saw  Kintu's  cow  as  the  boys  arrived,  and  she  exclaimed:  "You 
have  stolen  Kintu's  cow  !   That  cow  was  his  fo<xi  and  drink,  and  now  what  has  he 
to  eat  ?    I  like  Kintu,  if  you  do  not.     I  sliall  go  down  to-morrow,  and  if  he  is  not 
dead  I  shall  bring  him  u\)  here,"  and  she  went  and  found  Kintu. 
"So  they  have  taken  awav  voiir  cow?'' 
"Yes." 

"And  what  have  you  been  eating  since?"' 
"  I  have  Ijeen  sucking  the  bark  of  a  tree.'' 
"  Did  you  really  do  that  ! " 
"  What  else  was  there  to  do  ? '' 

"  Well,  come  with  nie  to  Mugulu  and  yon  shall  have  your  cow  given  back  to  you." 
They  went,  an<l  Kintu,  wluii  he  arrived,  saw  a  vast  multitude  of  i)eople  and  plenty 
of  bananas  and  fowls  and  goats  and  sheep  -in  fact,  everything  was  there  in  plenty. 
And  the  boys,  when  they  saw  Xanibi  arrive  with  Kintu.  said:  "Let  us  tell  our 
father  Mugulu,"  and  they  went  an<l  tol<l  him.  an<l  Mugulu  said  :  "  (io  and  tell  my  chiefs 
to  build  a  l)ig  house  without  a  door  for  the  stranger  Kintu."  The  house  was  built, 
and  Kintu  went  into  it. 

Mugulu  then  gave  the  following  lavish  order  :  *'  My  ])eople,  go  and  cook  10,000  dishes 
of  food,  and  roast  lu.MJO  cows,  and  fill  |(VK>0  vessels  with  beer,  and  give  it  to  the 
stranger.     If  he  is  a  real  man  he  will  eat  it,  if  not,  then — the  penalty  is  death." 

The  food  was  prejjared  an<l  taken  to  Kintu's  house.  As  there  wa.s  no  door,  the 
crowd  put  their  shoulders  to  one  side  of  the  house  and  raised  it  up  off  the  ground, 
and  put  the  food  insi<le,  and  told  Kintu  that  if  he  did  not  finish  it  all  at  a  meal  the 
result  would  be  death.  They  droi)ped  down  the  side  of  the  house  again,  and  waited 
outside. 

Kintu  surveyed  the  mass  of  food  with  dismay,  and  then  started  to  walk  round  it, 
muttering  his  feelings  to  him>elf.     As  lie  went  round  the  heap  his  foot  slipped  into 
a  hole,  and  on  examination  he  found  that  it  was  the  opening  of  a  cavern.     "  Ha  !  ha  I  " 
said  he,  "  this  cave  has   a   good  a)»])etite  :  let    me   feed  it,"  and   he  took  the   10,0C0 
measures  of   beer  and  spilled  them   in,   laying  the   empty   vessels  on  one  side;  then 
the  10,000  carcases  of  roa>t  cows  were  pitched  into  the  cavern,  and  lastly  the  food 
from  the    1(),(K)0   baskets  ;   and  then   he   called   to   the   i)eoj)le  outside,  after   he  had 
closed  the  h<^le  :  ''Haven't  you  got  a  little  more  food  out  there?" 
"No,"'  they  rejilied.     "Did  we  not  give  you  enough?" 
"Well,  I  su]»pose   r  must  do  with  it,  if  you  have  nothing  more  cooked." 
''Have  you  finish. -d  it  all?" 

"Yes,  yes.     (/onie  and  take  away  the  empty  dishes." 

The  crowd  raised  the  side  wall  of  the  house,  came  inside,  and  asked  Kintu 
whether  he  leally  had  dis]iosed  of  the  food.  He  assured  them  that  he  had,  and 
they  with  one  accord  cried  out:  "Then  it  is  a  man  indeed!"  And  they  went  direct 
to  Mugulu  and  told  him  that  the  stranger  had  finished  his  meal  and  asked  for  more. 
Mugulu  at  first  branded  this  statement  as  a  falsehood,  but  on  consideration  he 
believed  it.  He  ])ondered  for  a  moment,  then  taking  up  a  copper  axe  he  said  to 
his  chiefs:  "Take  this  to  Kintu.  Tell  him  I  want  material  to  make  a  fire.  Tell 
him  that  Mugulu  is  old  and  cold,  and  that  Mugulu  does  not  burn  wood  for  a  fire. 
Tell  him  I  want  stones,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  cut  u])  rocks  with  this  copper 
axe  and  fetch  the  }>ieces  and  light  me  a  fire,  Jf  he  does  .so,  then  he  may  claim  hi 
cow.     He  may  also  have  Nambi,  and  he  can  return  to  the  earth." 
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The  chiefs  went  to  Kintu  and  told  him  that  Mugulu  wanted  a  fire  made  of 
•feones,  and  that  he  must  chop  a  rock  with  the  copper  axe. 

Kinfeu  suspected  there  was  something  wrong,  but  he  spoke  no  words  to  that 
effect  He  put  the  axe  on  his  shoulder  and  went  out  before  they  allowed  the  wall 
to  drop  to  the  ground.  He  walked  straight  to  a  big  rock,  stood  in  front  of  it, 
plMed  the  head  of  the  axe  on  the  rock,  and  rested  his  chin  on  the  tip  of  the  handle. 

''It  does  not  seem  easy  to  cut,"  said  he  to  the  axe. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  me,"  replied  the  axe ;  "just  strike  and  see." 

Kioto  struck  the  rock,  and  it  splintered  in  all  directions.  He  picked  up  the 
pieees  of  rock,  and  went  straight  to  Mugulu  and  said  :  ''  Here's  your  firewood,  Mugulu. 
Do  yoo  want  any  more?" 

Mogulu  said :  "  This  is  marvellous  !  Go  back  to  your  house.  It  only  remains  now 
for  yoo  to  find  your  cow,"  and  Kintu  went  away. 

Next  morning  the  chiefs  were  called  before  Mugulu,  and  he  said  :  "  Take  this  bucket 
to  Kintu,  and  tell  him  to  fetch  water.  Tell  him  that  Mugulu  docs  not  drink  anything 
bot  dew,  and  if  he  is  a  man  he  is  to  fetch  it  quickly." 

Kioto  received  the  bucket  and  the  message,  and  again  he  suspected  there  was  some- 
tiling  wrong,  and  he  said  words  within  himself,  but  he  spoke  nothing  to  that  eifect. 
He  took  the  bucket  and  went  out,  and  he  set  it  down  on  the  grass,  and  he  said  to  the 
backet :  **  This  does  not  seem  very  easy."  The  bucket  replied  :  *'  It  is  easy  enough 
to  me,"  and  when  Kintu  looked  down  he  saw  that  the  bucket  was  full  of  dew.  He  took 
it  to  Mogulu  and  said  :  *'  Here's  your  drinking  water,  Mugulu.  Do  you  want  any 
morel" 

Mogolu  said  :  "  This  is  marvellous.  Kintu,  you  are  a  prodigy.  I  am  now  satisfied 
tint  you  are  a  man  indeed,  and  it  only  remains  for  you  to  get  your  cow.  Wiioever 
took  Kioto's  cow  let  him  restore  it." 

**  Yoor  own  sons  stole  my  cow,"  said  Kintu. 

**  If  80,"  replied  Mugulu,  '*  drive  all  the  cows  here,  and  let  Kintu  pick  out  his  cow  if 
■he  IB  amongst  them." 

Ten  thousand  cows  were  brought  in  a  herd.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  Nambi 
and  her  sister  assumed  a  fine  astonishment  at  the  "  horned  thing  "  when  they  first  saw 
Kioto's  cow,  and  yet  this  large  herd  had  belonged  to  Mugulu  all  the  time.  It  is,  how- 
e?er,  fatal  to  cross-examine  the  story-teller,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.) 

Kintu  stood  near  the  herd  in  great  perplexity,  lost  in  thought.     A  hornet  came  and 

on  Kintu's  shoulder,  and  as  Kintu  gave  no  heed,  the  hornet  prepared  his  sting  and 

ve  it  home. 

Kintu  struck  at  the  hornet  and  missed  him,  and  the  hornet  said  :  "  Don't  strike,  I'm 
friend." 

**  You  have  just  bit  me,"  replied  Kintu. 

"It  wasn't  a  bite.  Listen.  You  can  never  tell  your  cow  amongst  all  that  herd. 
yoo  wait  until  I  fly  out  and  sit  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow.    That's  yours.    Mark 

99 


e  herd  of  10,000  cows  was  driven  past,  but  the  hornet  did  not  move,  and  Kintu 
alood  :  '*  My  cow  is  not  amongst  them." 

ogolo  then  ordered  another  herd  to  be  brought,  numbering  twice  as  many  cows 

e  last  herd ;  but  the  hornet  did  not  move,  and  Kintu  said  aloud  :  "  My  cow  is  not 

get  them." 

'Jhe  herdsmen  drove  the  cows  away,  and  another  herd  was  brought,  and  the  hornet 

off  and  sat  on  the  shoulder  of  a  cow.     Kintu  went  forward  and  marked  her. 

t's  mine,'*  said  he  to  Mugulu.    The  hornet  then  flew  to  another,  a  young  cow,  and 

went  forward  and  marked  her,  and  said  :  "That  also  is  mine."    The  hornet  flew 
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to  a  third,  and  Kintu  went  forward  and  marked  this  one  also,  and  said  :  **  That  is  mine 
also." 

Mugulu  said :  "  Quite  correct ;  your  cow  has  had  two  calves  since  she  arrived  in 
Heaven.  You  are  a  i)rodigy,  Kintu.  Take  your  cows,  and  take  Nambi  also,  and  go 
back  to  the  earth.  Wait  a  bit."  Here  Mugulu  called  his  servants  and  Said  to  them  : 
*'(xO  to  my  store  and  fetch  one  banana  i>lant,  one  ]>otato,  one  bean,  one  Indian  com, 
one  ground-nut,  and  one  hen."  The  things  were  brought,  and  Mugulu  then  addressed 
Kintu  and  Nambi :  "  Take  those  things  with  you  ;  you  may  want  them."  Tlien 
addressing  Kintu  he  said  :  *'  I  nuist  tell  you  that  Nambi  has  a  brother  named  Warumbe 
(Disease  or  Death).  He  is  mad  and  ruthless.  At  this  moment  he  is  not  here,  so  you 
had  better  start  (juickly  iH-fore  he  returns.  If  he  sees  you  he  may  wish  to  go  with  you, 
and  you  are  certain  to  <|uarrel."  Tlien  to  Nambi :  *'  Here  is  some  millet  to  feed  the 
hen  on  the  road  down.*  If  you  forget  anything,  don't  come  l^ack  to  fetch  it.  That  is 
all ;  vou  nuiv  go." 

Kintu  and  Nambi  started,  and  when  they  were  some  distance  on  the  journey 
Nambi  suddenly  nMneni])ered  that  it  was  time  to  feed  the  hen.  She  asked  Kintu  for 
the  millet,  but  it  was  nowhore  to  be  found,  and  now  it  was  clear  they  had  forgotten 
it  in  the  hurry  of  dfi)arture. 

"  1  shall  ri'turn  and  fetch  it,"  said  Kintu. 

"  No,  no,  y(»n  must  not.  Warumbe  will  have  returned,  and  he  will  probably  wish 
to  accompany  us.     I  don't  want  him,  and  you  had  better  not  return." 

"  Hut  the  hen  is  hungry,  and  we  must  feed  it." 

'*  Yes,  it  is,"  assented  Nambi. 

Naml)i  remained  where  she  was,  and  Kintu  returned  to  Mugulu,  and  explained 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  millet.  Muguhi  was  very  angry  at  his  having  returned,  and 
Warumbe.  who  just  then  arrived,  asked:  "  \Yliere  is  Nambi?" 

"She  is  gone  to  the  e:irr]i  with    Kintu." 

"Then  1  must  conu'  too,"  said  Warumbe  (literally,  "Death"). 

After  some  hesitation  Kintu  agreed  to  this,  and  they  returned  together  to 
Nandii. 

"  Otya,"  said  Nambi. 

"  Otya,"  re))lied  Kintu. 

"  Hum." 

"Ham.' 

"Hum." 

"  Ham.' 

"Hum." 

"  Ham.' 

Nam])i  then  objected  to  Warumbe  accompanying  them  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  finally 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  for  a  time  and  stay  with  Nambi  and  Kintu. 

They  all  three  proceeded,  and  reached  the  earth  at  a  ]>lace  called  Magongo  in 
I'ganda,  and  they  reste<l.  Then  the  woman  i)lanted  the  banana  and  the  Indian  corn, 
the  bean  and  the  ground-nut,  and  there  was  a  i)lentiful  cro}).  In  the  course  of  time 
three  children  were  born,  and  Warund)e  claimed  one  of  them. 

"  Let  me  have  this  one,"  said  he  to  Kintu.     ''  You  have  .still  two  remaining." 

"  Oh,    I    cannot    spare    one  of   these,    but    later   on,   i)erhaps,   I   may   be   able   to 
spire  one." 

Years  passed  by,  an<l  many  more  children  were  born,  and  Warumbe  again  begge 
Kintu  to  give  him  one.     Kintu  went  round  to  all   the  children  w^ith  the   object   o 


*  Mugulu  never  omitted  a  detail. 
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selecting  one  for  Warumbe,  and  he  finally  returned  and  said :  "  Warunibe,  I  cannot 
spare  you  one  just  yet ;  but  later  on,  perhai)S,  I  may  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  When  you  had  three  you  said  the  same  thing.  Xow  you  have  many,  and  still 
refuse  to  give  me  one.  Mark  you,  I  shall  now  kill  them  all.  Not  to-day,  not  to- 
morrow, not  this  year,  not  next  year ;  but  one  by  one  I  shall  claim  them  all." 

Next  day  one  child  died,  and  Kintu  charged  Warumbe  with  the  deed.  Next  day 
again  another  died,  and  next  day  again  another  ;  and  at  last  Kintu  proposed  to 
return  to  Mugulu  and  tell  him  how  Warumbe  was  killing  all  his  children. 

Kintu  accordingly  went  to  Mugulu  and  explained  matters.  Mugulu  rejilied  that  he 
had  expected  it.  His  original  plan  was  that  Kintu  and  Warumbe  should  not  have 
met.  He  told  him  that  Warumbe  was  a  madman,  and  that  trouble  would  come  of  it ; 
yet  Kintu  returned  for  the  millet  against  the  orders  of  Mugulu,  and  this  was  the 
consequence. 

"  However,"  continued  Mugulu,  "I  shall  see  what  can  be  done."  And  with  that  he 
called  his  son  Kaikuzi  (literally,  the  "  Digger  "),  and  said  to  him  :  "  Go  down  and  try 
to  bring  me  back  Warumbe." 

Kintu  and  Kaikuzi  started  off*  together,  and  when  they  arrived  were  greeted  by 
Nambi.  She  explained  that  in  his  absence  Warumbe  had  killed  several  more  of 
her  sons.  Kaikuzi  called  up  Warumbe,  and  said  :  "  Why  are  you  killing  all  these 
children  ? " 

**  I  wanted  one  child  badly  to  help  me  cook  my  food.  I  begged  Kintu  to  give 
me  one.     He  refused.    Now^  T  shall  kill  them  every  one." 

'*  Mugulu  is  angry,  and  he  sent  me  down  to  recall  you." 

"  1  decline  to  leave  here." 

"You  are  only  a  small  man  in  comparison  to  me.     I  shall  fetch  you  by  force." 

With  this  they  grapjiled,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued.  After  a  while  >Varumbe 
slipped  from  Kaikuzi's  grasp,  and  ran  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Kaikuzi  started 
to  dig  him  out  with  his  fingers,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  but  Warumbe  dived 
still  deeper  into  the  earth.  Kaikuzi  tried  to  dig  him  out  again,  and  had  almost 
caught  him  when  W^arumbe  sunk  still  further  into  the  ground. 

"  Tm  tired  now,"  said  Kaikuzi  to  Kintu,  **  I  will  remain  a  few  days,  and  have 
another  try  to  catch  him." 

Kaikuzi  then  issued  an  order  that  there  was  to  Ixj  two  days'  silence  in  the  earth, 
and  that  Warumbe  would  come  out  of  the  ground  to  see  what  it  meant.  The  people 
were  ordered  to  lay  in  two  days*  provisions,  and  firewood  and  water,  and  not  to  go 
out  of  doors  to  feed  goats  or  cattle.  This  having  been  done,  Kaikuzi  went  into  the 
ground  to  catch  Warumbe,  and  pursued  him  for  two  days,  and  he  forced  Warnml>e 
out  at  a  place  called  Tanda.  At  this  i)lace  there  were  some  children  feeding  goats, 
and  when  they  saw  Warumbe  they  cried  out,  and  the  si^ell  was  broken,  and  Warumbe 
returned  again  into  the  earth.  Directly  afterwards  Kaikuzi  apj^ea-red  at  the  .^me  place 
and  asked  why  the  children  had  broken  the  silence.  He  was  angry  and  disappointed, 
and  he  said  to  Kintu  that  the  i)eoi)le  had  broken  his  order,  and  that  he  would 
concern  himself  no  further  with  the  recalling  of  Warumbe. 

"I  am  tired  now,"  said  Kaikuzi. 

"Never  mind  him,"  replied  Kintu,  *Met  Warumbe  remain  since  you  cannot 
exi>el  him.    You  may  now  go  back  to  Mugulu,  and  *webale"'  ('thank  you"). 

Kaikuzi  returned  to  Mugulu,  and  explained  the  whole  circumstances. 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mugulu,  "  let  Warumbe  stop  there." 

And  Warumbe  remained. 
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A  Sportsman. 

Mi)ol^  was  a  sportsman.  As  he  sat  in  his  hut  lie  saw  a  man  approaching  with 
whom  he  had  agree<i  to  go  ratting.  M])ohe  called  his  dog,  tied  a  bell  to  his  neck, 
and  led  him  with  a  sling  to  where  the  rats  were  supiwsed  to  be.  »Some  beaters  went 
on  ahead  an»l  set  up  nets,  but  no  rats  were  found.  The  beaters  then  asked  M[»obe 
to  let  his  dog  run  loose  in  the  gr.iss,  and  he  immediately  put  up  a  rat,  and  it  ran 
straight  for  the  nets,  l)ut  the  mesh  wa.s  too  large  and  the  rat  got  through  and  away. 
The  beaters  then  went  home,  but  Mi)obe  decided  to  go  on  still  farther,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  return  empty-handed.  Soon  after  he  started  a  rat,  and  it  ran  into  a  cave. 
The  dog  followed  it,  and  Mpobe  followed  the  dog.  They  went  a  long  way,  and 
ultimately  Mpobe  came  to  an  (>]»en  s]»ace,  where  there  were  many  peo[)le,  and  houses 
and  gardens,  and  he  said  to  them  :  *'My  friends,  did  you  see  a  dog  following  any 
rats  alwut  here  ? " 

**  Yes,  we  have,"  they  replied,  "but  they  have  passed  on  lower  down." 
''  In  what  direction  I" 
"  Towards  Mangao." 

Mpobe  followed  on,  and  came  to  a  seat  N\herea  Big  Man  sat,  with  rats  on  one 
side  and  M])obe's  dog  on  the  other. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  asked  the   Hig  Man. 

''From  my  garden  just  above.  I  have  .simply  followed  my  dog.  I  heard  his  bell, 
and  cam«'  on  here." 

**  Do  you  know  where  you  an-  now  i" 
''  No,  not  in  the  legist." 

"  Luckv  for  von.  Now  go  back  to  vour  home,  and  remend)er  that  you  must 
tell  no  one  where  you  have  been  or  wliat  you  have  seen.  Not  even  your  father,  or 
nu)ther,  or  brother.  If  you  tell,  then  I  will  come  along  and  kill  you.  Here  are 
your  rats,  and  here  is  your  dog." 

"  Webale,'    said  M))obe  {Lr.^  "Thank  you  ' ),  and  he  went  home. 
Directly  Mpobe  arrived  his  wife  got  him  food  and  .said   how  glad  she  was  that 
he  had  returned.     She  a.skerl  a  great  many  (pu'siions,  all  of  which  he  answered,  and 
.she  waited  thinking  he  would  volunteer  a  .statement  as  to  where  he  had  been. 
"Where  have  you  been  these  two  days?"  at  last  asked  the  wife. 
'M  )h,   I   have  just  been  ratting  in  the  forest." 

"And .' "  (jueried  the  wife. 

"That's  all,"  rej)lied  the  sportsman. 

The  wife  knew  there  was  something  else  untold,  so  she  invited  Mpobe's  father 
to  the  house.  The  father  crossMpiestioned  MiK)be  as  to  where  he  had  been,  and 
what  he  had  eaten  and  whom  he  had  .seen,  anil  what  he  did  during  every  hour  of 
the  two  days  he  wjis  absent  ;  but  still  Mjiobe  kei>t  his  secret. 

The  wife  next  invited  Mp())>e's  mother  to  the  house,  and  the  mother  began 
another  .series  of  question.s,  and  so  involveil  Mpobe  that  he  had  to  own  up. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  it  all,  or  the  Uig  Man  will  come  and  kill  me,  and  you  would 
go  and  tell  some  one  el.se." 

'*You  don't  know   me,  my   .son.     1  never  tell   anything.    Just  tell  me  the  whote 
affair,''  and  he  tohl  it.     She  merely  thought  it   right  to  tell   his  wife,  and   the  wife 
told  her  mother,  and  the  mother  told  her  hu.sband,  and  so   on  until  evening,  whew 
Mpobe  went  to  bed,  an<l   just  as  he   was  falling  a.sleep  a  stern,  gruff  voice  callecL 
"Mpobe,  Mpolxi!  ' 

"  Kabaka,"  replied  Mpobe.    (When  a  num  is  called  by  his  name,  he  always  repi» 
*'  Kabaka,"  or  "king."    If  a  Muhan)ma<lan  were  walking  along,  and  he  knocked  his  ^ 
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against  a  stone,  he  would  cry  out  "Muhammad";  but  if  a  Muganda  met  with  an 
accident,  he  would  cry  out  instantly  "Kabaka.") 

'*  So  you  have  told  the  secret,"  said  the  Big  Man ;  for  it  was  he. 

"I  have  only  told  my  mother." 

"  That's  enough.  Eat  up  all  your  food  and  proj»erty,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  finished 
I  will  come  and  kill  you." 

"May  I  sell  my  son  to  buy  a  cow?" 

"Yes." 

Mpobe  bought  the  cow,  killed  her,  salteil  the  meat,  and  began  to  eat  it,  but  in 
very,  very  small  ]»ieces  each  day.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Big  Man  returned  and 
called  out :  "  Mpobe,  Mpobe  1 " 

"  Kabaka." 

"Have  you  eaten  that  cow?" 

"No,  not  vet." 

"  Well,  hurry  up.     I  am  coming  along  when  it  is  quite  finished." 

The  cow  was  ultimately  finished,  and  Mpobe  ran  off  to  a  dense  forest  and  hid 
himself.     As  he  lay  asleep  he  heard  the  same  call :  "  Mpobe,  Mpobe  I " 

"  Kabaka." 

"  Have  you  finished  that  cow  yet  ? " 

"  Not  quite.     I  have  just  a  little  left." 

**Ha,  haha  I  You  are  hiding  here;  but  there  is  no  escape  from  me.  I  am 
coming  along  directly. *" 

Mj>obe  left  the  forest  and  hid  himself  in  caves,  again  lay  down  in  rivers,  went 
into  i>its  and  caverns  ;  but  wherever  he  went  the  Big  Man  found  him  out  and 
called  him.  At  last  Mpobe  saw  it  was  no  use  trying  to  dodge  him,  and  he  said : 
*•  Let  him  come  now,  I  hide  no  more.  The  cow  is  finished.  I  should  not  have 
told  the  secret,  and  I  am  ready  to  die." 

Next  night  the  Big  Man  came,  and  Mpol)e  was  seen  no  more. 


Kawekwa  and  Nakawekwa. 

A  man  once  lived  at  Ganga,  near  Kampala,  and  he  had  a  son  who  never  ate  any 
food.  The  son's  name  was  Kawekwa.  Another  man,  on  the  other  side  of  Ganga,. 
had  a  daughter  who  never  ate  food.     Her  name  was  Nakawekwa. 

One  day  Kawekwa  heard  this,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  girl.  The  girl 
on  the  same  day  heard  the  story  of  the  boy  who  did  not  require  any  food,  and  she 
said  she  should  like  to  see  him. 

Kawekwa  travelled  round  the  district  and  came  to  the  girl's  house.  He  found 
her  at  homo,  and  he  said :  "  Otya."  She  rei>lied  :  "  Otyano,"  and  asked  him  into  the 
house.  8he  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  she  went  to  the  banana  garden  and 
pulled  some  fruit,  and  when  it  was  ready  she  offered  it  to  him,  and  he  declined,. 
saying  that  he  never  ate  fooil.  He  then  asked  her  to  eat  it  herself,  and  she  said 
she  never  ate  food.  And  in  this  way  they  guessed  who  each  of  them  was.  Then 
her  parents  came  in  and  the  usual  ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  the  marriage 
was  completed. 

When  the  bride  was  brought  home  her  father  came  to  visit  her,  and  food  was 
prepared.  Everything  was  ready  but  beer,  and  Kawekwa  ])roix)sed  to  go  to  the 
village  to  buy  some ;  but  his  bride  persuaded  him  not  to  go,  as  she  feared  some- 
thing would  happen  to  him.     He  did  not  go,  and  he  remained  at  home  many  days. 

One   evening  he  heard   drums  beating  in   the   village,  and  he  heard  the  dancers. 
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singing,  and  he  insisted  on  going,  promising  that  he  would  not  be  long.  He  went, 
and  a  fight  arose,  and  Kawekwa  was  speared  and  killed.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  his  wife  she  wept  for  many  months  and  refused  to  be  consoled.  One 
night  as  she  was  crying  in  her  hut  Kawekwa  returned  from  death  and  asked  her : 
**  Why  do  you  weep  so  long  and  bitterly  ? '' 

"  Because  I  loved  you  so  much,"  she  replied. 

"Then  if  you  loved  me  so  much,  will  you  come  with  me  now?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I'll  come,"  and  she  died. 

It  has  now  become  a  kind  of  proverb  in  Uganda:  "Tokabye  okuzukiza  Kawekwa 
wa  Ganga"— that  is,  "You  cry  as  if  you  wished  to  wake  Kawekwa  of  (ranga." 


Thk  (toat-Hehi)  axi>  the  Leopard. 

A  Muganda  chief  had  many  f^'oats,  and  ono  slave  boy,  named  8ikilya  Munaku, 
to  look  after  them.  One  ni^lit  a  leopard  came  and  killed  all  the  goats  excei)t  one, 
and  the  chief  was  angry,  and  V)lanK(l  the  boy  for  not  herding  them  more  carefully. 
"You  see,''  said  the  chief,  "there  is  only  one  left  now.  If  yon  allow  the  leopard  to 
catch  that  one,   I   will  cast  you  out  and  throw  you  to  the  leopard  yourself." 

8ikilya  Munaku  was  very  carefnl  of  how  he  watched  the  goat  ;  he  went  with  it 
to  feed  every  morning,  stayed  with  it  all  day,  returned  home  with  it  in  the  evening, 
and  took  it  into  his  house  till  the  morning.     He  guarded  it  thus  for  many  days. 

At  length  the  grass  near  his  hut  was  eaten  bare,  and  he  led  the  goat  to  the 
border  of  the  forest,  and  tie<l  it  to  a  post  where  there  was  rich  grass. 

Towards  sunst?t  a  leopard  came  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle  and  looked  out. 

**Oo  away,'  said  the  boy;  but  the  leoj»ard  merely  crouched  down.  '*  Go  away," 
repeated  the   l>oy,  '*  if  yon  eat  this  goat  my  n)aster  will   kill   me,  so  go  away." 

The  leopard  s])nuig  out  and  seized  the  goat  by  the  neck,  and  the  boy  seized  it 
by  the  legs,  and  they  tugged  for  some  time.  At  length  the  leopard  dragged  both 
the  boy  and  goat  into  the  forest.  Then  they  saw  that  the  goat  was  dead,  and  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  the  leopard  on  one  side  of  the  carcase,  and  the  boy  on  the  other. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  dragging  it?'  said  the  leopard. 

"  What  did  t/ou  mean  by  dragging  it  !  "  retorted  the  boy. 

"Are  vou  not  afraid  that  I  may  eat  vou  .' '' 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid  any  more.  If  I  return  to  mv  master  he  will  kill  me  now 
that  you  have  stolen  his  last  goat." 

"Kill  you,  will  he?  You  need  not  bother  about  him.  For  the  future  you  will 
remain  with  n)e  in  the  forest,  so  set  to  work  and  build  a  hut." 

The  leopard  sat  still  over  the  goat  whilst  the  boy  built  a  hut,  and  then  he  asked 
the  boy  :  "  Are  you  hungry  ? " 

"Eh,  Sebo"  ("Yes,  sir"). 

"  Well,  we  must  get  a  tire.  Orcep  out  to  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  bring  nie  a 
stick  from  the  half-smouldering  tire  near  the  village." 

The  boy  did  so,  and  came  back. 

"Have  you  got  the  firebrand  ?"  asked  the  leoj^ard,  when  the  boy  came  in  view. 

"Kh,  sJbo." 

"Hurry  u])  and  make  a  fire,  and  1  will  give  you  a  piece  of  the  goat  to  roast." 

When  the  meat  was  cooked  the  boy  ate  it,  and  he  told  the  leojiard  thf.t  it  was 
very  good.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  do  a  gooil  turn  to 
the  leopard.  The  boy  knew  a  certain  ant-heap  near  the  Gabunga's  garden  where 
there  were  "Nswa"  (edible  ants)  to  be  found.    Nobody  else  knew  of  this  particular 
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lieap,  bat  in  lus  gratitude  the  boy  decided  to  tell  the  leopard  so  that  he  might  have 
«  share. 

**A8  a  return  for  all  this  Idndness,**  began  the  boy,  ''I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

'^  If  it  is  about  guns  or  spears,  don*t  tell  me.  I  am  always  angry  when  1  hear 
of  guns.** 

"No^  it  is  about  food  "  ("Emeri  ")• 

"Ah,  food;  yes,  tell  me  quick,  quick,  quick." 

"There  is  an  ant-heap  near  Gabunga's  garden,  and " 

"  What  ?    Is  there  a  goat  there  ? " 

"No,  not  a  goat,  but " 

"  A  sheep,  then  ?  " 

«.  No,  but " 

"Perhaps  a  dog,  or  a  calf,  or  an  antelope,  or  a " 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "but  *Nswa*"  (white  ants). 

At  this  the  leopard  fainted  with  sheer  rage.  *'  White  ants  ! "  said  he.  "  White 
ants!    Obusa,  bisasiro,  vunda,  gaga " 

(The  interpreter  here  stopped  the  story-teller,  and  exjilained  that  these  were  very 
vulgar  words,  and  even  a  leoi)ard  would  not  have  used  them,  but  that  he  had 
gone  mad.) 

The  leopard  went  out  and  brought  in  a  stone.  Then  he  i)ut  it  down  by  the  fire, 
and  said  to  the  boy:  **  I  have  something  nice  to  tell  yon." 

"Have  you?"  replied  the  Iniy.    "Then  tell  me  »|uick." 

"It  is  about  food.*' 

"Then  tell  me  quick." 

"  It  is  delicious,"  continued  the  leopard,  and  he  licked  his  lijis  an<l  smiled. 

"  Oh  ! "  gasped  the  boy,  "  where  is  it  ? " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  leoimrd,  and  he  handed  him  the  stone.  The  boy  angered. 
much,  and  they  spoke  no  more. 

After  a  while  the  leo])ard  remembered  that  he  had  jironiiscd  to  reconnoitre 
Kamswaga's  village  that  night,  and  started  out.  "  Weraba,"  said  he  to  the  boy,  and 
he  was  gone.  After  a  minute  he  returned  and  said  :  "  Otya,"  and  then,  addressing 
the  boy,  said :  "  To-morrow  morning  yon  might  take  a  piece  of  meat,  and  go  round 
to  some  of  the  gardens  near  the  village,  an<l  barter  it  for  a  cooking  i>ot." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  boy,  and  the  hiopard  went  away. 

Next  morning  he  accordingly  took  a  piece  of  meat,  and  went  to  a  garden  and 
found  a  woman  hoeing.  He  held  up  the  me^t,  and  the  woman  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"I  am  trying  to  barter  this  foi  a  pot." 

"Bring  it  here,"  said  the  woman.  He  brought  it,  and  when  the  woman  smelt  it 
she  said  it  was  good.  She  then  called  to  two  girls  who  were  in  an  adjoining  garden, 
and  they  came  to  where  she  stood. 

"  What  a  nice  boy ! "  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"Do  you  like  him?"  asked  the  mother. 

"  Yes." 

"Go  first  and  fetch  a  pot  to  exchange  for  the  meat." 

"Oh,  go  for  the  pot  yourself,  mother.    I  want  to  ask  him  where  he  lives." 

The  mother  went  to  fetch  the  jHjt,  and  the  girl  askedi :  "  Where  do  you  live  ? " 

"  I  have  a  hut  in  the  forest." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Sikflya  MunAku." 
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"  I  must  pay  you  a  visit  No,  listen.  Come  back  here  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
marry  you.'' 

*'  Very  well,"  replied  the  boy. 

The  mother  returned  with  the  pot,  and  the  exchange  was  made.  The  boy 
returned  to  his  hut,  and  put  the  pot  inside. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  the  boy  while  I  was  away  ? "  asked  the  mother,  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  daughter. 

"Oh,  I  told  him  on  no  account  to  propose  to  me— that  if  he  did,  1  should 
certainly  refuse  him." 

*'  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

''  He  said,  *  What  a  charming  woman  your  mother  is  I ' " 

''  He  did,  did  he  ?     I  hoi)e  you  asked  him  to  come  back  to-morrow." 

"  He  said  he  was  coming  to-morrow,"  and  the  conversation  came  to  an  end. 

The  boy,  as  he  sat  outside  his  liut,  heard  a  chomping  and  chewing  going  on 
inside,  so  ho  guessed  the  leopard  had  returned.  He  went  inside,  and  the  leopard 
said  :  ''  I  see  you  have  bought  the  j)()t." 

''  I  have  something  nice  t<>  tell  you,"  said  the  boy,  thinking  of  the  girl's  i)roposal  in 
the  garden. 

*'  Don't,  don't,  and  '  webale  '  "  ("  thank  you  ")  said  the  leopard.  He  thought  the  boy 
referred  to  the  white  ants  again. 

"  They  were  so  nice  and  kind,"  said  the  boy, ''  1  nmst  tell  you  about  them." 

"  Not  whilst  I  live,"  said  the  leopard,  and  again  he  uttered  abusive  words,  meant 
for  the  white  ants. 

"  I  was  talking  to  them  just  now,  and  one  of  them  said " 

"  Have  they  learned  to  talk,  then  1 " 

"  Of  course  they  have.  One  of  them  said  she  would  marry  me  to-morrow.  Her 
mother  sold  me  the  pot." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  talking  of  the  white  ants." 

"  I  guessed  you  misunderstood." 

"  Listen,  1  have  something  nice  to  tell  t/oiu'  said  the  leopard. 

"1  know  it,  you  are  going  to  tell  me  about  that  stone  again." 

''  No,"  said  the  leojjard.  "  Look  at  this.''  And  he  dragged  out  another  goat  from  a 
corner.  '*  That  is  Kamswaga's  best,"  said  he.  "  Look  at  his  horns,  and  see  the  size  of 
his  head.  I  found  him  easily  enough.  He  was  wandering  round,  wanting  to  fight, 
when  I  seized  his  neck  and  dragged  him  here.  Take  off  his  skin,  and  in  the  morning 
take  some  of  his  tlesh  and  go  again  to  the  women  and  buy  some  bananas  to  make  beer." 

Next  day  the  slave  boy  visited  the  garden,  bought  the  bananas,  and  the  girl  came 
home  with  him.  The  leoj»ard  returned  late  that  night,  and  he  was  a  little  uneasy  when 
he  heard  voices  in  the  hut.  When  the  boy  explained  that  it  was  a  wife,  he  came  in, 
and  a  long  talk  followed,  in  which  he  advised  Sikllya  MunAku  and  his  wife  to  go  next 
day  out  in  the  oj)en  country,  build  a  reed  house,  and  make  a  plot  of  tillage.  This  was 
done,  and  as  the  soil  was  rich,  a  plentiful  croj)  was  the  result.  Other  i)eople,  on  seeing 
the  good  ciop,  came  and  asked  permission  to  build  and  cultivate  adjoining  plot«,  and 
in  course  of  time  there  were  many  people,  and  Sikilya  Mundku  was  recognised  as 
"  Mwanii"  (chief). 

Some  time  after  this  the  lco})ard  i)aid  a  visit  to  the  chief,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
a  feast  and  have  a  beer  dance.  He  added  that  he  was  to  call  in  the  people  of  the  whole 
village,  and  that  they  were  to  remain  all  night  in  the  chiefs  house:  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  were  to  be  closed,  and  the  doors  tied  with  rope,  and  no  one  was  to  enter 
them  for  that  night. 

The  dance  proceeded,  and  at  midnight  one  nian,  who  was  tipsy,  left  the  chief's  house. 
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and  went  to  a  house  in  the  village.  He  cut  the  ro[)e  and  went  in,  and  was  suri)rised  to 
see  the  house  full  of  leopards.  The  man  raised  his  spear  and  threw  it  at  the  biggest, 
shouting:  **  Have  that  for  the  Kabaka'  (**king  ').  The  big  leo]  ard  rolled  over  and 
died.  The  tipsy  man  then  returned  and  told  the  chief  that  he  had  killed  a  leopard. 
The  chief  told  him  he  had  done  wrong ;  that  the  leopard  was  his  good  friend  ;  had 
cared  for  him  like  a  father ;  and  that  the  man  might  just  as  well  have  killed  him 
<the  chief)  as  the  leopard. 

The  dance  broke  up  and  the  people  retired,  l^irectly  after,  the  leopard,  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  came  and  charged  the  chief  with  having  disobeyed  him.  "  I  found 
you  a  worthless  slave  boy,  too  small  to  eat,  too  weak  to  kill,  and  with  a  master  who 
had  threatened  to  destroy  you.  I  cared  for  you,  and  ultimately  made  you  chief,  and 
now  one  of  your  people  has  speared  me.  I  am  done  with  you  for  ever,  (lo  back  to 
yrour  old  master  and  be  a  slave  boy  again.' 

Having  said  this,  the  leopard  spat  on  the  ground,  thrashed  madly  all  round  the  hut, 
and,  with  a  bitter  snarl,  left  the  house. 

Then  a  great  storm  came  up  from  8ese  and  knocked  down  the  house.  The  villagers 
stole  the  bananas  ;  the  goats  and  sheep  and  cows  ran  away,  and  his  wife  and  children 
also  ran  away,  and  when  morning  came  there  was  nothing  left  but  Sikilya  Munaku  all 
hy  himself ! 

The  Hare  and  the  Elephant. 

A  hare  and  an  elephant  went  to  a  'ntujo"  (drum  dance),  and  the  hare  stood 
i^ii\\  whilst  the  elephant  danced.  When  it  was  over  the  hare  .said  :  "Mr.  Elephant, 
I  can't  say  I  admire  your  dancing  ;  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  you,  and  the 
flesh  on  your  buttocks  goes  flop,  floj),  flop.  Let  me  cut  ofl*  a  few  slices,  and  then 
try.    You  will  then  dance  as  well  as  I  do." 

Tlie  hare  then  cut  off  some  huge  slices  and  went  liome.  The  elephant  also 
went  home,  but  he  was  in  agony.  At  length  he  called  a  buflfalo,  and  said  :  "  Go 
to  the  hare,  and  a.sk  him  to  return  my  slices.' 

The  buffalo  went,  and  was  received  by  the  hare,  and  told  his  message. 

"  Were  the  slices  not  eaten  on  the  road  ? "  asked  the  hare. 

*'  I  heard  they  were,"  rei)lied  the  buffalo. 
Then    the   hare   cooked    some    meat    (it   was  really    the    slices   of   elephant)   and 
^ve  some  to  the  buffalo.      The  buffalo  thought    it   very  tender,  and  asked  where 
he  got  it. 

'*  I  got  it  at  the  hill  Bikongoliro,  not  far  from  here,  where  I  go  occasionally  to 
hunt     Come  hunting  with  me  to-day." 

►So  they  went  to  hunt,  and  taking  some  nets  set  them  up.  The  hare  then  gave 
the  following  instructions  to  the  buttalo  : 

**You  remain  here  whilst  I  go  into  the  grass.  If  you  hear  something  come 
buzzing  *  zoooooooooooooo  *  hang  down  your  head." 

The  buffalo  waited,  and  then  he  heard  "  zoooooooooooooo  "  and  hung  down  his 
head,  and  the  hare  struck  the  head,  and  the  buft'alo  died.  The  hare  skinned  him, 
und  carried  home  the  meat. 

As  the  buffalo  did  not  return,  the  elej)hant  sent  an  antelope  to  ask  the  hare  to 
return  his  slices,  but  the  hare  dispo.sed  of  him  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
the  buffalo,  and  carried  home  his  meat. 

The  elephant  sent  a  succession  of  messengers  for  the  slices,  but  not  one  of  them 
returned,  with  them  or  without  them. 

The  elephant  then  called  up  a  leopard,  and  .said  :  "Go  to  Mr.  Hare,  and  ask  him 

vou  II.  16 
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to  return  my  slices.  You  are  a  strcuig  messciigor.  Fetch  both  the  hare  and  my 
slices.     I  am  very  sore,  and  you  must  return  quickly  if  you  wish  to  see  me  alive." 

The  leopard  found  the  hare  at  home,  and  after  the  usual  feed  of  meat  they  started 
to  hunt  at  Mount  Bikongoliro,  taking  their  nets. 

"  Now,"  said  the  hare,  '*  you  wait  here  whilst  1  go  into  the  grass.  If  you  hear 
something  come  buzzing  like  '  zoooooooooooooo '  hang  down  your  head." 

The  hare  then  went  into  the  grass,  and  ]»resently  the  leoi)ard  heard  a  buzzing 
"zoooooooooooooo,"  but  instead  of  hanging  down  his  head  he  held  it  up,  and  a  big 
stone  just  missed  him.  Then  he  stooped  his  head  and  pretended  he  was  dead.  He 
chuckled  to  himself :  '*  Ha  !  ha  I  Mr.  Hare,  s(.>  you  meant  to  kill  me  with  that  stone  ? 
I  see  now^  what  hap])ened  to  the  other  messengers.  The  wretch  killed  them  all  with 
his  '  zoooooooooooooo.'     X«.*ver  mind,  Mr.  Hare,  just  wait  till " 

The  hare  emerged  from  the  grass,  and  when  he  saw  the  leojiard  lying  prone  he 
laughed  and  jumped,  and  then  scraped  the  ground.  "There  goes  another  messenger," 
said  he.  "  The  elephant  wants  his  slices  back.  Well,  let  him  want  them.  He  has. 
still  got  too  many,  but  in  any  case  those  1  cut  off'  improved  him  a  good  deal,  and 
now  as  they  are  all  eaten  uj)  I  cannot  very  well  return  them." 

The  hare  then  gathered  some  grass  ami  pieces  of  string,  and  made  the  leopard 
into  a  bundle,  rcadv  to  carry  him  ott'. 

"1  sh(mld  like  to  skin  him  just  here,"  said  the  hare,  "if  I  had  my  knife.  A.s 
it  is,  I  must  carry  him  a  littl«'  way,  then  hide  him  in  the  forest,  and  run  home  and 
bring  my  knife. ' 

Having  said  tliis,  he  hoisted  the  leojiard  on  his  head  and  walked  off  with 
hiui.  The  leopard  was  enj(>ying  the  ride  (»n  the  hare's  head,  and  after  having  gone 
a  little  way  he  put  forth  his  ]»aw  and  gave  the  hare  a  deep  .scratch.  He  then 
withdrew  his  paw,  and  lay  «piite  still.  The  hare  at  once  ])ut  down  the  bundle,  and 
understood  how  niatti'rs  lay.  He  did  not  pretend  that  he  knew,  for  he  said:  "Oh, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  bundle."  He  then  roped  the  bundle  very 
firndy,  taking  can*  to  tie  the  j)aws  strongly,  and  then,  jjutting  the  bundle  on  hi» 
head,  went  along  to  a  stretch  of  forest.  He  placed  the  h*oj»ard  in  the  wood,  and 
went  oti*  to  fetch  his  knife.  Immediately  he  had  gone  the  le()pard  tore  ojjen  the 
bundle,  and  sat  up  to  wait  ft»r  the  hare's  return.  '*  III  show  him  how  to  hunt,  and 
to  say  ' zoooooooooouooo '  and  to  liold  down  his  head.     lil  show  him  how  to  cut  slices. 

oft' my  friend  the  elej»hant '     He  raised  his  head,  and  there  was  the  hare  in  view, 

returning  with  a  knife;  but  on  seeing  the  leojjard  alive  he  bolted,  and  ran  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  where  the  leopard  could  not  follow  him. 

'*  Come  out,"  said  the  leopard,  snithng  vainly  at  the  hole. 

*' Come  in,"  said  the  hare. 

The  leopard  saw  it  was  useless  trying  to  coa.v  the  hare  to  come  out,  so  he  said 
to  a  crow  that  hat  on  a  l)ranch  just  above  the  hole  :  **  Mr.  Crow,  will  you  watch  this 
hole  whilst  1  run  for  some  fire  to  burn  the  hare  out?' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  crow,  ''but  (h)n't  be  long  away,  as  I  have  to  go  to  my  nest- 
at  AVakoli's  this  evening.' 

The  leopard  went  for  the  fire,  and  the  hare,  having  heard  that  the  crow  was. 
keeping  watch,  said  :  "  You  are  very  hungry,  crow,  I  am  certain  —eh '/ "' 

"Yes,  very,"  rejilied  the  crow. 

*'  Are  you  fond  of  white  ants,  for,  if  you  are,  I  have  a  lot  of  them  down  here  ? ' 

*'  Throw  me  some  up,  and  '  webale '  "  ("  thank  you  "). 

''  Come  near  the  hole,  and  I  will." 

The  crow  came  near. 

*'  Now  open  your  eyes  and  mouth  wide,"  said  the  hare. 
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The  crow  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  just  then  the  hare  flung  a  lot  of  dust 
into  them,  and  whilst  the  crow  tried  to  remove  the  dust  the  hare  ran  away. 

'^What  shall  I  do  nowt"  said  the  crow,  when  he  had  finished  taking  the  dust 
oat  of  his  eyes.  "The  leopard  will  be  angry  when  he  finds  the  hare  gone,  and  I 
am  sure  to  catch  it.  Ha !  ha !  I  have  it.  I  will  gather  some  *  ntengo '  (poisonous 
frait  of  one  of  the  Solawtceo!,  about  the  size  of  a  potato  apple)  and  ]>ut  them  into 
the  hare's  burrow-hole.  When  the  leopard  api)lies  fire  to  the  hole  the  *  ntengo '  will 
explode,  and  the  leopard  will  think  the  hare  has  burst  and  died." 

The  crow  accordingly  placed  several  "ntengo"  in  the  hole,  and  after  some  time 
the  lecqpard  arrived. 

"Have  you  still  got  him  inside?"  he  asked. 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

•*  Has  he  been  saying  anything  i " 

"Not  a  word." 

"Now  then,  hare,"  said  the  leopard,  "when  you  hoar  * zoooooooooooooo,'  hold 
down  your  head.     Do  you  hear  ? " 

No  reply. 

**You  killed  all  the  elephant's  messengers,  just  as  you  trit-d  to  kill  me  to-day; 
but  it  is  all  finished  now  with  you.  When  I  say  'zoooooooooooooo '  hang  down 
yonr  head.    Ha !  ha  ! " 

But  the  hare  meantime  was  at  home,  making  a  hearty  ni'.'al  <>tt'  the  remainder  of 
the  ele])hant  steaks. 


The  district  which  bounds  Ti^anda  on  the  cast  is  called  Basoija.  The 
boundary  is  a  very  definite  one ;  it  is  tlie  course  of  the  Victoria  Nile 
from  Lake  Victoria  northwards  to  the  great,  marshes  and  backwaters  of 
of  Kioga.  According  to  native  tradition  this  country  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Nilotic  Negi*oes  of  the  J.ango  tribe,  and  also  of  the  interesting 
Elgumi  race — the  Elgumi  lieing  more  allied  in  language  and  i)hysi(|ue  to 
the  Masai.  In  the  extreme  east  of  Husoga  also  tht^re  had  taken  refuge 
remnants  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  Hantu  invasi(ms  of  Negi'o  Nileland— the 
Masaba  i>eople — a  few  thousjuids  of  whom  still  dwell  on  the  western  flanks 
and  foot-hills  of  -Mount  Elgon.  Into  this  country — the  lakeward  i>ortions 
of  which  were  but  thinlv  inhabited  because  of  the  densitv  of  the  forests — 
there  broke  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  an  invasion  of  Uganda  people,  or 
at  any  rate  of  Negroes  from  the  directicm  of  Uganda  who  spoke  a  dialect 
of  the  Luganda  language.  These — after  mingling  with  the  Lango  and 
Elgumi,  and  absorbing,  perhaps,  a  dwarfish  element  akin  to  the  modem 
Masaba — were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Basoga.  People  of  the  same 
general  stock  and  8i)eaking  the  same  dialect  also  occupied  the  large  island 
of  Buvuma  and  all  the  islands  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  from  the  vicinity  of  Uganda  to  opiM)site  the  Samia  Hills.  It  is  a 
j)oint  of  some  interest  also  to  remark  that  the  dialect  of  Busoga  (Lusoga) 
J8  more  like  the  speech  of  the  Sese  Islands  than  that  of  Uganda.  Both 
t:he  Basese  and  Basoga  speak  a  language  which  is  almost  closer  to  Lugandn 
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than  Lowland  Scots  is  to  English,  but,  like  the  Scots  dialect  of  English, 
it  is  rather  more  primitive  and  contains  words  of  an  older  type. 

In  many  respects  the  Basoga  resemble  the  Baganda  so  closely  in 
physique,  manners,  and  customs  that  in  describing  the  latter  I  shall 
consider  that  I  have  at  the  same  time  described  the  Basoga,  with  the 
exception  of  such  differences  or  special  characteristics  as  are  now  pointed 
out.  The  Bantu-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Busoga  District  represent  a 
population  of,  perhaps,  500,000.  Their  country  is  in  many  places  densely 
forested,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lands  of  Kavirondo,  which  bound  it  on 
the  east.  The  natives  count  in  their  forests  no  less  than  fifty-two  good 
timber  trees;  at  least  seven  trees  which  produce  bark-cloth,  and  three 
trees  and  two  lianas,  or  creepers,  yielding  rubber.  In  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  administrative  District  of  Busoga  the  Bantu-s^)eaking  people 
are  more  akin  to  the  Banyoro  than  to  tlie  Baganda.  This  Unyoro  infusion 
resulted  in  much  of  Busoga  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  Hima 
sovereigns  of  Unyoro ;  and  for  many  years  Busoga  was  alternately  harried 
by  Unyoro  and  Uganda,  each  country  seeking  to  assert  its  right  to  the 
overlordship.  Gradually  Uganda  became  the  paramount  power,  but  the 
Uganda  chiefs  so  misused  tlieir  privileges  that  when  the  political 
organisation  of  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  was  under  review  it  was 
decided  to  exclude  the  District  of  Busoga  from  the  territories  allotted  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  especially  as  compensation  was  given  to  Uganda 
in  other  directions.  The  prestige  of  tlie  Gala  aristocracy  of  Unyoro^ 
however,  lingered  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  and  whenever  old 
chiefs  died,  and  new  chiefs  succeeded,  efforts  were  always  made  to  obtain 
the  investiture  of  the  latter  from  the  King  of  Unyoro.  There  has  never 
been  any  supreme  ruler  over  Busoga,  the  country  having  been  divided  in 
times  past  among  a  number  of  more  or  less  powerful  chiefs,  some  of  whom 
were  Lusoga-speaking,  others  in  the  north  belonging  to  Unyoro  and 
Lango  stock. 

The  Busoga  hxita  are  far  inferior  to  the  houses  of  Uganda,  and  offer 
much  less  resemblance  to  them  in  architecture  than  do  those  of  Unyoro 
and  Toro.  The  hut  of  the  Basoga  is  usually  a  beehive  dwelling,  where  the 
thatched  roof  comes  right  down  to  the  ground,  leaving  an  opening  about 
three  feet  high  as  a  doomay.  Not  even  the  chiefs'  houses  are  much 
better.  The  men  are  the  hut'-builders,  the  women  being  given  up  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  huts  contain  no  bedstead  or  raised  platform  as 
a  sleeping  place.  The  Basoga  simply  pile  up  bark-cloths  untU  a  loogh 
couch  is  made.  The  i)ea8ants  in  the  country  either  sleep  on  the  bare 
floor  or  else  arrange  their  bodie."!  for  sleep  on  the  transverse  poles  of  a 
short,  broad  ladder.  They  sleep  on  these  poles  with  apparent  ease,  though 
in  a  cramped  position,  the  heels  and  haunches  resting  on  the  lowest  rang 
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i  third  rung,  while  the  eecond  bar  serves  t 


Hasoga  are  slightly  more  varied  than 
I  to  the  banaiin,  which  is  ihe  favourite 
near  tlie  Vioforia    Xyanza,  the    country 


the  back  of  the  head  <. 
sui>|)ort  to  the  back. 

The  articles  of  diet  of  the 
amongst  the  Baganda.  In  addittr 
food  of  those  who  dwell  anywhere 
grows  the  aufet  potato,  yroionl- 
nut,  two  or  three  kinds  of  beans, 
tie iisine,  and sor;f hunt.  Thegniin 
of  the  sorghum  and  eleiisine 
cereals  is  princijMilly  used  for 
making  beer.  Tobocco  U  grown 
of  excellent  quality.  The  mujur- 
cane  is  cultivated,  and  its  ^talks 
are  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sweet 
juice,  but  no  sugar  ia  made  from 

it.  The  people  also  grow  a  few 
yams  and  some  sesaiai'm.  or 
oil-seed.  Tliey  gather  coffri^  from 
the  wild  hushes  in  the  hirc^t, 
and  in  parts  of  the  contilry 
the  cotton-plant  is  cultivsitnl, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  in 

ascertain  that  they  spin  t!iis  into 

thread. 

As    domest  ic    ani  m  ah    1 1 1  ey 

keep  cattle  of  the  huniped,  slmrt- 

liorned     ty|)e,     small     fat-iaih'd 

shee|),    goats,   and    fowls.      The 

goat  seen  in  lJus()ga  is  often  of 

tlie   long-haired,   "  Skye-terrier " 

type,  already  mentioned  as  coming 

from   the   regions   to    the    west 

of  the  l'i)per  Nile.     The  natives 

nowadays    catch    and    tame    the 

voung    of    the    grey    parrot    for 

sale   to    European   or  Swahili  cara 

times  use  them  for  hunting. 

There   is  nothing  remarkable   about   their   marrinf/e  cei-tutonies.    The 

wife   is   simply   jmrchased   from    her    lather   by   a    jiresent    of    live-stock, 

together  with    a    few    iron    hoes,  and    perhaps    two    or    three  jwts  of  beer. 

Amongst  the  [leasants  a  wife  may  be  purchase<i  for  a  goat. 

When  a  chief  dies  his   grave  is  dug  in   his  own  house,  and  his  body 


The  jieople  keep  dogs,  and  some- 
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is  laid  ill  it  wrapped  U])  in  bark-cloth.  Here  the  cor])se  lies  for  five  or 
six  days,  until  a  large  quantity  of  bark-cloth  can  be  collected  from  his 
relations  and  adherents,  and  with  this  the  grave  is  generally  filled  up  to 
the  surface.  On  the  top  of  the  bark-cloth  earth  is  thrown,  leaving  the 
gi-ave  at  last  with  a  raised  cover  of  ])eaten  clay.  The  chiefs  women  live 
in  the  house  until  the  grave  is  com[)lete.  They  then  leave,  and  the  hut 
is  shut  up,  and  remains  witliout  any  interference  until  eventually  it  falls 
to  ])ieces  over  the  grave.  When  an  ordinary  peasant  dies,  he  or  she  is 
generally  buried  in  front  of  the  dwelling  inhabited  during  life. 

In  former  days,  before  European  influence  changed  any  of  the  customs 
of  the  countrv,  when  the  chief  of  Hukole  (one  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Busoga)  died,  his  successor  (generally  his  lirother)  despatched  a  large 
number  of  warriors  to  ran^^e  the  countrv  for  miles  round  the  chiefs 
village  and  slay  any  person  they  met.  During  these  raids  every  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  a  young  man  and  a  girl.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  chiefs  death  this  couple  was  killed,  their  jmdenda  were  removed, 
and,  together  with  tliose  of  a  bull,  were  jiut  into  the  interior  of  a  large 
fetish  drum  called  •*  Kideye.''  The  hole  in  the  drum  through  which  this 
disgusting  tribute  had  been  inserted  was  sewn  up,  and  the  drum  was 
beaten  to  announce  the  chiefs  death.  An  embassy  carrying  news  of  the 
death  was  sent  to  Unvoro.*  and  the  emhassv  further  carried  with  it,  for 
the  information  of  the  kinij  of  Unvoro,  the  name  of  the  chiefs  successor. 
The  king  of  I'nvoro  then  sent  his  representatives  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  chief,  and  to  give  him  a  stool  of  authority  and  two 
spears.  When  the  new  ciiief  of  Bukole  had  been  formally  installed,  he 
again  sent  out  men  to  kill  any  one  whom  they  might  find;  and  if  no 
victims  could  be  discovered  and  des})atched,  the  force  went  on  to  fight 
(igainst  some  neighbouring  chief.  I'ntil  blood  had  been  shed  in  this 
manner  the  new  chief  and  his  subjects  were  expected  to  keep  their  heads 
shaved.  Any  one  infringing  the  order  to  shave  the  head  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  When  blood  had  been  shed,  then  all  the  people  were 
invited  to  come  and  mourn  for  the  deceased  chief.  The  days  of  mourning 
sometimes  lasted  for  two  months,  and  most  seriously  interrupted  the 
work  of  the  peasants  in  the  fields.  All  this  time  the  messengers  from  the 
king  of  Unyoro  remained  in  Bukole  until  they  had  received  sufficiently 
large  presents  to  l>e  taken  back  to  I'nyoro.  These  practices  only  ceased 
when  Kabarega,  the  king  of  Unyoro,  was  driven  out  of  his  country  by 
the  British  forces.  Thev  occurred  with  other  chiefs  of  other  sub-divisions 
of    Busoga.     It    may    be    imagined,    therefore,    that    the    people,    in    this 

*  This  incident  .shows  the  continued  reverence  for,  and  dependence  on,  the 
Haiuitic  rulers  of  Unyoro,  which  long  survived  the  time  when  in  all  the  southern 
and  western  ]jarts  of  Busoga  Uganda  was  the  dominant  power. 
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bring    . 

you    home    for    burial."     After   this    the 

reed  or  stick  is  covered  u[ 

1  with  bark-cloth 

,  and  the  relations  march  back 

to  the  dead    man's    home  • 

[■arrving 

with    tl 

lem    this    substitute    for    burial. 

As   they   get    near   the   vi 

tlage   oi 

le    of  th* 

?ir   number    runs   on    ahead   to 

apprise    the   neighbours   tl: 

lat    the 

dead   man's   body  is   being   brought   to 

his  last  home.     The  wome 

n  then 

start  wail 

ling  fur  the  dead,  and  continue 

iscreaming  and  shouting  uc 

itil  the 

long  stick  wrap|>ed   up   in   a   bundle  of 

bark-o!oth  is  dejxtsiteil  in  i 

the  gra\ 

.-e.     The 

rest  of  the  ceremony  is  identical 
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with  that  which  follows  the  actual  deposit  of  a  corpse  in  its  grave  under 
the  house.  In  parts  of  Busoga  there  is  the  following  custom,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  north  :  The  head  of  a  jierson  after  death  is  washed,  and 
the  lips  are  daubed  with  oil. 

In  religion  the  Basoga  are  still  mainly  pagan.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  tlie  large  island  of  Buvuma,  situated  near  the  birth  of  the 
Nile  between  Uganda  and  Busoga.  The  natives  of  Buvuma  are  fetish- 
ridden  and  extremely  sui)erstitious.  The  tall,  peaked  fetish  huts  and 
temples  which  are  jJaced  outside  tlieir  settlements  have  already  been 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  are  ilhist rated  here.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  •*  ba-lubare,"  or  devils,  worshipped  in  Buvuma:  — 

Iriikoma. 

Isodzi. 

Buvuma. 

Kasota. 

Wesege  (dwells  in  a  big  tree). 

Nanibaga  (inHueiices  the  "  medicine '"  kei)t  in  little  horns). 

Kitiko. 

Meru. 

Buyegu. 

Nabirie  (presides  over  the  birth  of  twins). 

The  princii)al  s])irits  worshipped  among  the  Basoga  are: — 


Nasamba.  Xalango. 

Walumbe.  Kitako. 

Waitambugwe.  Kalesa. 

Kintu.  Duungu. 

Maganda.  Xabisana. 

Macro.  Kigulu. 

Bugingo.  Kaliro. 

Takwe.  Naigombwa. 

Kisalumkaba.  Lumbui. 

Kirongo.  Kamiantumbe. 

Luka-maembe.  Kakua  Kambuzi. 

There  are,  of  course,  [iriests  in  Busoga  who  attend  to  the  special 
worship  of  each  of  tlie.se  spirits.  When  a  ^lusoga  is  anxious  to  obtain 
anything  from  the  supernatural  agencies,  he  makes  an  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  spirits.  According  to  his 
means  he  may  give  a  bull,  a  goat,  or  a  fowl,  the  amount  of  the  gift  also 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  spirit  whose  help  is  claimed 
and  the  extent  of  the  request.  Certain  rivers  in  Busoga  are  connected 
with  the  worship  of  spirits,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  homes  of  special 
*'  luliare.''  Formerly  the  Basoga  punished  severely  the  seduction  of 
a   virgin.      If  a   man   was   convicted   of  such   a  crime,   and  the   woman's 
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guilt  was  discovered,  he  and  she  were  sent  at  night  time  to  Kaluba's 
village,  where  they  were  tied  to  a  tree.  This  tall  spreading  incense- 
tree  was  thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  spirit  called  Kakua 
Kambuzi,  Next  morning  the  erring  couple  were  discovered  by  people 
in  the  surrounding  plantations,  who  released  them.  They  were  then 
allowed  to  settle  near  the  tree  of  the  protecting  spirit.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Busoga  also  held  in  great  abhorrence  anything  like  incest 
amongst  domestic  animals  — that  is  to  say,  they  greatly  disapproved  of 
intercourse  between  a  bull  calf  and  its  mother-cow,  or  between  a  bull 
and  a  cow  that  were  known  to  be  brother  and  sister.  If  this  occurred, 
the  bull  and  cow  were  sent  by  night  to  a  fetish  tree  and  tied  there. 
The  next  morning  the  chief  of  the  district  appropriated  the  animals  and 
turned  them  to  his  own  use.  The  rain  spirit  of  Busoga — a  country 
which,  in  spite  of  its  dense  forests,  sufifers  more  often  from  severe 
droughts  than  does  Uganda — is  a  most  important  personage  among  the 
gods.  Another  important  "lubare''  is  Takwe,  who  dwells  in  the  River 
Xtakivej  and  personifies  that  stream.  If  immorality  occurred  between  a 
man  and  a  virgin,  and  as  the  result  the  girl  became  enceinte ,  the  lapse 
from  morality  was  punished  more  severely  than  if  nothing  had  resulted 
from  their  intercourse.  In  this  last  case  the  guilty  couple  were  dragged 
oflf  to  the  River  Ntakwe,  stones  were  tied  to  their  ankles  and  legs,  and, 
in  comjiany  with  a  sacrificial  shee[),  they  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  be 
drowned.  This  custom  was  abolished  even  before  European  intervention, 
and  reduced  to  the  much  milder  penalty  of  a  fine  inflicted  on  the  man. 

In  other  sub-divisions  of  Busoga  than  Bukole  the  same  mutilations  as 
those  described  in  connection  with  the  fetish  drum  were  inflicted  on  a 
boy  and  a  girl  in  order  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  sacred  stream  on  the 
occasion  of  a  chiefs  death.  When  this  was  done  at  Sibondo's  town  the 
mutilated  boy  and  girl  were  afterwards  thrown  into  th(^  River  Nagua  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  water  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  association  of  tall  and  remarkable  trees  with  spirit- 
worship,  an  eye-witness  gives  me  the  following  account  of  what  he  saw 
near  the  native  town  of  Luba,  in  Western  Busoga  (near  Fort  Thruston). 
The  tree  which  is  regarded  as  sacred  in  this  locality  was  a  lofty  and 
unusually  fine  species  of  Parinarium.  Its  cylindrical,  glossy  white  trunk 
rose  to  100  feet  in  height  before  giving  out  branches.  The  tree  was 
surrounded  by  small  fetish  huts  and  curious  arcades  and  "  extinguishers,*' 
or  })endent  umbrellas  of  straw.  The  Basoga  at  the  time  had  been 
suflTering  from  hunger,  as  the  dry  season  was  nearing  its  end  and  the 
new  crops  were  not  yet  ripe.  They  came  in  canoes  decorated  as  if  on 
a  warlike  ex|)edit ion,  the  prows  of  the  canoes  being  strung  with  wreathes  of 
flowers  (chiefly  yellow  acacia  blossom).     When  the  occupants  of  the  canoes 
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landed,  they  took  off  all  clothing,  and  wrapjKd  round  their  arms  and 
necks  ropes  uiade  of  green  creej  ers  and  leaves.  Arrived  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  they  commenced  to  dance  with  figures  not  unlike  those  of  a 
quadrille,  the  dancing  being  accomjianied  by  songs  only.  No  drums  or 
other  instruments  were  jilayed.  Aftin*  dancing  for  a  certain  time  they 
stopped,  and  a  little  girl  was  brought  forward,  about  ten  years  old.  This 
child  was  laid  out  at  the  base  of  the  tree  as  tliough  she  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  every  detail  of  thi^  sacrifice  was  gone  through  in  mock 
fashion.  A  slight  incision  was  made  in  the  child's  neck,  but  not  such  as 
to  seriously  hurt  her.  8he  was  then  cauglit  up  and  thrown  into  the  water 
of  the  lake  close  at  hand.  Here  a  man  was  standing  ready  to  save  her 
from  being  drowned.  The  girl  on  whom  this  ceremony  was  p.erformed 
was,  mv  informant  learnt,  dedicated  bv  native  custom  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginity. 

The  Basoga  regard  with  a  certain  degree  of  suijer>titious  reverence 
white  bulls  with  black  s[)ots.  These  are  regarded  as  sacred  cattle,  and 
are  allowed  to  wander  at  will  a])out  the  plantations. 

Christianity  is  now  making  some  progress  in  the  western  part  of 
Busoga.  ^Sluhammadanism  has  but  few  adherents.  Nevertheless,  Islam, 
coming  from  the  Nile*  and  from  Zanzibar,  has  made  several  attemjits  at 
proselytism  in  Busoga.  The  great  idea  of  th(^  Sudanese  mutineers  was  to 
■create  a  jMuhammadan  kingdom  in  J^usoga  in  case  Uganda  should  prove 
•too    hard    a    nut     to    crack.       Thev    would    hereafter    have    established    a 

ft. 

connection  between  the  Muhammadans  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  those 
"who  (would  then  have)  commanded  th(»  northern  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nvanza. 

The  Basofja  have  suffered  terril)lv  of  late  vears  from  occasional 
J'amines  and  epidemics  of  disease.  The  famines  have  been  due  to 
unusual  droughts  which  hav(^  afflicted  a  country  ordinarily  blessed  with 
fifty  to  seventy  inches  of  anmial  rain.  The  heavv  rainfall  however,  is, 
much  confined  to  the  vicinitv  of  the  lake  shores,  and  at  distances  of  fortv 
or  iiftv  miles  from  the*  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  dense  forest 
yields  to  a  prairie  country  where  the  sun's  rays  are  very  scorching.  The 
least  decrease  in  the  rainfall  below  fifty  inches  is  prejudicial  to  the 
bearing  of  the  banana,  and  as  the  Basoga,  like  the  Baganda,  rely  too 
much  on  this  easily  produced  food,  when  the  banana  fails  they  have  not 
sufficient  stai)le  in  other  produce  to  fall  back  on.  But  the  race  is  being 
f^aved,  and  the  ravages  of  disease  and  famine  made  good  in  some  districts, 
by  a  few  notable  chiefs  who  are  marvellous  getters  of  children.  The 
great  chief  Luba,  who  resides  near  f'ort  Thruston,  and  who  was  the 
unwilling  instrument  in  the  nmrder  of  Bishop  Hannington,  is  still  a 
vigorous    man    of    perhaps    sixty,    and    has    had   more    than    a    hundred 
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dtul^'ai't  sons,  eacli  of  whom  has  become 
that  Luba,  when  he  dies,  will  piolMilily  li 
children.  Another  old  chief  of  Nilotii-  nut-  ii 
|iast  ninety,  and  is  said  to  havi-  hecii  ttu'  fatlii 
more  or  less.  It  lias  been,  in  liict,  veiT  niuch 
the  chiefs — who,  l>eiiig  nt  i\U  tinii-s  well  ii'iiiris 
■^sires" — to  imiiivss  all  the  _vcmn<(  winncii  of  tl 
After  a  girl  had  bonic  one  or  twn  iliiltln-ii  thi' 
to  his  de|ietidfnts  or  to  his  ■■Mit  >oii>.  .' 
mortality  is  ti-nilij.-.  It  i-  rniv  ihiil  :,  ]u- 
rearinff  ni<)re  than  i>ne  i-hiiil.     Thf  inlhu'iirr  nf 

in   Busoga   is   re>tmiuing  ll \c<>"iM>  [inlyyin 

Mter  conditions  of  life  ainouL,'  tin-  nxnnn.ii 
under  the  Knrojieim  control  of  tin'  ci'inilrv.  n 
prodnction  of  diildren.  and  uill  rm  d<.Mli  1 
increase  in  the  [lojiuiatioii. 


e  f.ither  of  a  large  family  ;  bo 
tiif  [irogenitor  of  a  llionsand 
L-  in  tlie  north,  Liada,  is  now 
atluT  of  a  tlionsand  children, 
uch  till'  cti>ioiii  in  Hnsoga  for 
nrislicd.  were  well  stiiti'd  to  he 
.f  the  di>lrict  iulo  their  harims. 
the  rhief  would  marry  lier  off 
Aniiiiig    tiie    1lelt^anls    infant- 


rtls 


iiiefs,  and  the 
ll  Tiow  prevail 
''i[iiidi>iiig  the 
(<)   a    marked 


CHAPTER    XVIT 

BANTV  NEGllOES-rcoiitUuedJ 

(\\)  Kavirondo,  .Masaba,  etc. 

THP]  Bantu-siieiikiiig  Negroes  to  the   east    of  Biisoga,  who  dwell   round 
the    north-east ern    corner    of   the    Victoria  Nvanza,   on   the   western 
flanks  of  Mount    Elg<»n.  and   on   and  near  the  east   coast   of  the  Victoria 
Nvanza.    south    of    Kavirondo    Hay,    may    perliaps    l)e    most   conveniently 
grouped  together  unch^r  the  general  term  of  "Kavirondo/'     This  word  has 
a  Bantu  sound,  but  no  one  has  yet  been   able   to   throw  any  light  on   its 
origin,  or  exactly  to  indicate  the  special  jiatch   of  country  that  it  covers. 
Tlie   natives   use   it    (generally   pronounced   as  "  Kafinmdo "),  but   perhaps 
only  do   so   because   tliey  have   picked   it   up  from   Swahili   caravans  and 
Europeans.     The  word  •'  Kavirondo ''  probably  appeared   first  on   the  maps 
drawn    bv    Mr.     E.     (i.    Ktivenstein    at    the    end    of    the    'seventies   from 
information   given    to    him    by    .Monil)asa    missionaries,   such   as  the   late 
Mr.    Wakefield.      It  is  certain    that    the   Swahili   and   Arab   caravans   who 
first  reached  the  north-ea^t  coast  of  Lake  Victoria  Nvanza  came  back  with 
the  impression  that  the  peoi^le  in  that  direction  were  styled  "  Kavirondo,** 
and  communicated   these  views  to  Mr.  Wakefield.      But  as  the  few  words 
of  Kavirondo  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was  al)!e  to  (juote  from  these  and  other 
sonrces  showed  the  dialect    to   be    closelv  related  to   the  Acholi — a  NQotic 
language — it    was    consi(len*(l   that    tlu»  Kavirondo  were   a  Nilotic   people, 
and    so    in    a    sense    they    are;    for   alnuit    half  the    so-called   Kavirondo 
count rv    is    inhabited    bv    a    race    which    is    closelv    allied   to  the  Alum 
and  I^ngo  (Acholi),  from  which  they    are    only    separated    by  about    100 
miles  of  Bantu  and  Masai-speaking*   people.     Kut  Joseph  Thomson,  when 
he    reached    the    north-east    corner    of  the    Victoria   Nvanza   in   1883,  the 
first    of  all   Pluropeans   to   do   so    by  way  of  Masailand,  discovered  to   his 
surprise  that  the  northern  Kavin^ido  spoke  a  language  that  was  obviously 
Hantu,  and  was  easily  understoo*!  by  his  Swahili  porters.      On  the   whole, 
it  is  best  to  accept  the  established  word  •' Kavirondo,"  and  to  take    it   to 

*  This  refers  to  the  Klgumi,  whose  language  is  more  related  to  the  Masai  group 
than  to  the  Xil«)tic  faniilv. 
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include  all  the  tribes  speaking  nearly  allied  Bantu  dialects  between  the 
north-west  corner  of  Mount  Elgon  on  the  north  and  the  German  frontier 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ijuke  Victoria  Nvanza  on  the  south.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chaj)ter,  the  best  general  name  for  the  yUotic 
people  who  dwell  in  a  paii:  of  the  Kavirondo  country  is  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hoblev — *•  Ja-luo." 

The  dialects  (divided  into  three  distinct  groups)  s|K)ken  by  the  people 
whom  I  group  together  as  Kavirondo  are  not  only  Kantu,  but  are  in  some 
respects  more  arcliaic  even  than  Luganda  and  Urunvoro.  The  group  of 
dialects  spoken  by  the  degraded  and  simian-like  Negi'oes  on  the  western  flanks 
of  Mount  Pllgon  may  i)erha]js  claim  to  be  the  nearest  living  approach  to  the 
original  Bantu  mother-tongue,  though  tlie  Lukonjo  of  Ruwenzori,  Luganda, 
and  Kunyoro  come  very  near  to  the  same  exalted  position.  The  Masaba  * 
people  r of  West  Elgon,  who  speak  this  extremely  archaic  Bantu  language, 
represent  a  little  enclave  of  Bantu-speaking  people  (the  Bapobo,  Bangoko^ 
Bakonde,  Bage<u,  Basokwia,  and  Bosia),  surrounded  by  tribes  of  a  totally 
diftereiit  physique  and  language,  though  their  Kavirondo  brethren  to  the 
south  are  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant.  They  are  perhaps 
the  wildest  people  to  be  found  anywhere  within  the  -limits  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  They  are  wild(T  even- than  the  Congo  Dwarfs.  Quite  recently 
they  were  brought  under  subjection  to  tjome  extent  by  an  Uganda  chief 
who  was  employed  to  restore  order  in  the  country  between  the  Victoria 
Nile  and  Elgon,  but  even  still  there  remains  a  section  of  this  people 
dwelling  higli  up  (at  altitudes,  perhaps,  of  7,000  and*  8,000  feet)  on  the 
ridges  surrounding  tlie  central  crater  of  Elgon  which  in  all  probability 
has  never  seen  a  European,  and  who  would  display  hostility  towards  him 
or  any  other  strantjer  who  came  within  its  reach. 

Directly  the  present  writer  saw  these  ^lasaba  folk  he  was  struck  \^ith 
the  low  and  apish  api>earance  that  many  of  them  presented.  Here  and 
there  one  distinguished  amongst  tliem  the  square- headed,  better-looking  type 
of  Nandi  physiognomy,  due,  no  doubt,  to  refugees  from  Nandi-speaking^ 
countries  having  settled  among  these  savages;  but  ordinarily  the  Masaba 
people  bear  a  strong  res-emblance  to  the  Pygmy-Prognathous  group  on  the 
western  limits  of  Uganda,  home  who  were  seen,  but  who  unfortunately 
could  not  be  photographed,  gave  considerable  justification  to  the  employment 
of  the  tei*m  •*  ape-like  men.*'  They  had  strongly  projecting  superciliary 
arches,  low  brows,  flat  noses,  long  upper  lips,  and  receding  chins — stumpy 
individuals  irresistibly  recalling  the  Congo  Dwarfs,  having  the  same  flat 
noses,  bulging  nostrils,  and  long  upper  lips.     There  was  nothing  about  these 

*  They  do  not  themselves  recognise  this  name,  which  is  one  applied  to  them  by 
the  Baganda,  and  is  a  convenient  general  term  for  a  grou])  of  wild  mountain  tribes^ 
that  have  no  general  designation  of  their  own. 
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people  that  suggested  the  Nile  Negni.  iior  nere  tliey  altogether  of  wliat  is- 
.styled  the  West  African  tyjie.  I  slimild  think,  on  the  whole,  they  ivjire- 
sented  the  most  i)rimitive  and  fundamental  Negro  raoe  of  the  continent 
(of  whie)i  the  (.'ongo  Pygmies  are  a  hranch),  crossed  here  and  there  with 


a  sui>enor  Xandi  or  Klgunii  type ;   an   aboriginal 
manv  eenturieji  ago  the  first    Biiiit 
dial " 


in  fact,   oi)   ivhicb 
.aders  impressed    on   arehaie   Bantu 


A  foniparison  of  the  heads  in  Figs.  257  and  384  with  the  heads  of  Bantu 
Kavirondo,  Nile  Negroes,  or  Bagjinda  will  show  at  onoe  what  a  low  physical  type- 
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may  be  found  on  Mount  Elgon.  In  these  Masaba  people  the  face  is  very 
broad  in  its  zygomatic  measurement — that  is  to  say,  from  the  edge  of  one 
cheek-bone  to  the  other.  The  cranial  development  is  relatively  poor.  There 
is  much  prognathism,  a  large  upper  lip,  and  retreating  chin.  The  hands 
are  long,  the  feet  are  large  and  clumsy.  The  knees  turn  in,  and  the  shins 
are  much  bowed.  In  the  men  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  scrubbv  hair 
about  the  face,  but  I  did  not  notice  in  any  exam))le  the  body-hair  which 
is  so  evident  in  the  Congo  Dwarfs.  The  colour  of  their  skins  ranges  from  dark 
chocolate  to  yellowish  brown.  The  legs,  however,  are  not  disproportionately 
short,  as  they  are  among  some  of  the  forest  Negroes  in  the  Semliki  Valley. 
Neither  they  nor  any  other  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  circumcise,  nor  do  the 
Masaba  people  (so  far  as  I  have  seen)  decorate  the  body  icith  any  pattern  of 
scars  or  tveals.  They  have  a  way  occasionally  of  burning  the  skin  with  a 
red-hot  iron  as  a  counter-irritant  to  imn,  and  tliis  leaves  the  body  with 
irregular  scars  on  the  chest  or  back,  but  these  are  not  intended  as  ornaments. 
In  some  of  them  the  face  is  as  much  wrinkled  as  it  is  in  an  elderly  Bush- 
man. Those  of  the  Masalm  people  that  dwell  more  in  contact  with  the 
Nandi  inhabitants  of  Elgon  deck  themselves  with  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
iron  and  ivory;  but  the  i)oorer  or  more  savage  people  seemed  to  mc  to 
wear  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  ornament,  and  to  go  almost  entirely, 
if  not  quite,  naked.  The  *'  not  quite  "  is  represented  by  a  dirty  piece  of 
bark-cloth  slung  over  one  shoulder,  but  generally  slung  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  decency.  This  is  probably  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  prudish  Baganda,  who  have  been  administering  their  country,  have 
insisted  on  all  persons  approaching  the  Uganda  settlements  putting  on  a 
small  amount  of  clothing.  It  was  a  curious  fact  among  these  people  that 
the  more  wild,  savage,  and  degraded  they  appeared  (as  we  advanced  nortli- 
wards),  the  more  archaic  l)ecame  their  Bantu  dialect. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  one  might  style  the  Kavirondo  proper — the 
peoples  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  Nzoia  Eiver  from  near  the  south-east 
corner  of  Mount  Elgon  to  the  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza— are,  as  a  rule, 
a  handsome  race  of  negroes,  exhibiting  sometimes,  especially  among  the 
men,  really  beautiful  physical  proi)ortions  and  statuesque  forms.  Here  and 
there,  as  throughout  most  of  the  Negro  races  (and  European,  for  the  matter 
of  tlmt)  there  are  reversions  to  an  ugly  and  inferior  type  representing  the* 
Pygmy-Prognathous  element  which  formed  the  first  stratum  of  the  human 
population  in  nearly  all  Negro  Africa.  Fig.  385,  a  Kakumega  chief,  illus- 
trates this  reversionary  type  with  strongly  developed  brow  ridges,  a  flattened 
nose  with  broad,  prominent  wings,  and  a  long  upper  lip.  On  the  other 
hand.  Figs.  263  and  34  exhibit  comely  specimens  of  Negroes,  very  charac- 
teristic of  Kavirondo.  The  men's  figures  in  these  specimens  are  notably 
iine  and  well-proportioned,   and   even  the   negresses   of  this   ty^ie   are,  in 
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young  and  plump  individuals,  not  far  off  our  European  ideals  of  well- 
shaped  women. 

The  Bantu  Kavirondo  do  not  pirtctiae  circumci&ion.  They  ustudly 
pull  Old  the  tiuo  viiddle  incisor  teeth  in  the  louier  jaw.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  do  this.  It  is  thought  that  if  a  man  retains  all  his  lower 
incisor  teeth  he  will  be  killed  in  warfare,  and  that  if  his  wife  has  failed 
to  pull  out  her  teeth  it  might  cause  her  husband  to  perish.  For  the  same 
reason  of  averting  ill  fortune  a  woman  cuts  a  number  of  vertical  slits  in 
the  skin  of  her  forehead,  which  leave  small  scars.  The  women  also,  as  a 
means  of  securing  good  fortune  for  themselves  and  their  husbands,  make 
a  number  of  small  incisions  (usually  in  patterns)  in  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen^  into  which  they  rub  an  irritant,  so  that  huge  weals  (similar  to 
those  described  in  connection  with  the  western  Bantu)  rise  up  into  great 
lumps  of  skin.  A  Kavirondo  husband,  before  setting  out  to  fight  or 
starting  on  a  journey  attended  with  great  risks,  will  probably  make  a 
few  extra  incisions  on  his  wife's  body  as  a  porte-bonheitr*  But  ordinarily 
their  bodies  are  kept  freer  from  cicatrisation  and  similar  attempts  at 
ornamenting  the  skin  than  is  tlie  case  with  the  people  in  the  western 
jmrt  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  the  ear 
is  nsualit/  mdy  pierced  in  the  lobe,  and  a  single  large  ear-ring  is  worn  by 
both  men  and  women. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  almost  no  clothing  was  tvorn,  especially 
by  the  males  and  the  unmarried  women.  Even  at  the  present  day,  where 
European  influence  has  not  made  itself  felt  the  men  seldom  specially 
wear  their  small  covering  for  purposes  of  decency  ;  they  don  skins  slung 
round  one  shoulder  and  worn  over  the  side  and  the  back  for  warmth. 
The  men  also  adorn  the  upper  arm,  the  wrist,  and  the  leg  below  the 
knee  and  above  the  ankle  with  coils  of  iron  uyire  and  bracelets  and 
circlets  of  ivory.  The  women,  if  they  can  get  them,  will  wear  enormous 
quantities  of  beads  in  necklaces,  l^oth  sexes  usually  wear  a  waist-belt  of 
beads,  and  the  married  women  who  have  borne  children  wear  a  lower 
string  of  beads,  to  which  is  attached  a  tiny  little  apron  of  leather 
embroidered  with  beads,  and  also  a  long  tail  made  of  strings  of  fibre 
derived  from  a  marsh  plant.  The  tiny  a[)ron  in  front  is  sometimes  made 
of  short  strings  of  the  same  fibre,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  leather  sewn 
with  beads.  ^'ery  great  importance  is  attached  to  this  tiny  square  of 
fibre  or  beadwork,  and  to  the  tail  behind.  If  a  man  of  the  same  tribe 
should  touch  this,  the  only  covering  worn  by  married  woman,  a  great 
offence  has  been  committed,  e\'en  if  the  man  be  the  woman's  husband. 
Unless  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  is  made  it  is  thought  that  the  woman  will 

•  Primitive  man  has  so  often  a  half -thought-out  idea  of  "vaccinating"  against 
misfortune  and  such  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  malice  of  the  higher  powers. 
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die  of  the  insult.     It  however,  these  coverings  are  touched  or  torn  oflf  by 
an  enemy  or  a  stranger  no  harm  is  done.     But   if  the   men   are  careless 


about  body  covering  they  devote  considerable  pains  to  their  head-gear. 
Besides  circlets  of  hi]))>oiK>tamus  ivory  they  will  wear  large  tufts  of  black 
oetrioh  feathers  over  the  forehead,  or  shaggy  plumes  made  from  cocks' 
feathers,  or  the  long  tails  of  the  Chera  (widow  finch).     They  also  construct 
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liKtfi  of  gigantic  size  or  fantastic 
-hii|ii-,  which  they  wear  on  great 
I'liiiHons.     These  hats  are  some^ 

I  i  [in's  as  much  as  three  feet  high. 
'Jliey  tire  usually  of  basketwork 
i"i)iiiidution,  (ilastered  ou  the  ex- 
terior with  white  kaolin,  and 
possibly  variegated  by  strijies  or 
patterns  in  black  mud.  Feathers 
are  stuck  into  these  hats.  The 
men  among  tlie  northern  Bantu 
Kavirraido  are    much    given    to 

I I  ma  men  ting  their  limbs  with 
fatteriis  of  white  clay.  They 
may  wear  clay  "  stockings  "  below 
llie  knee  or  right  up  the  leg,  or 
there  may  be  a  separate  pat«h 
of  white  elay  right  down  the 
ihigh.  On  this  cky  a  pattern  is 
worked  by  a  piece  of  stick,  which 
removes  the  clay  in  places  and 
leaves  the  dark  skin  showing 
through.  As  already  stated,  the 
ijoimg  watiten  before  marriage 
v:efir    nhaoliitely     no     clothing, 

and  in  all  the  distncta  which  have  not  been  much  visited  by  Eurojieans 
the  men  (except  in  cold  weather)  affect  complete  nudity.  Despite,  or 
because  of,  this  neglect  of  clothing,  they  are,  for  negroes,  a  moral  race, 
disliking  real  indecency,  and  only  giving  way  to  lewd  actions  in  their 
ceremonial  dance^i,  where  indeed  the  intention  is  not  immodest,  as  the 
pantomime  is  a  kind  of  ritual,  the  meaning  of  which  is  perhaps  not 
grasped  by  the  dancer. 

In  some  places  near  the  lake  shore,  or  wherever  else  the  natives  are 
able  to  kill  liippopotamuses,  the  tusks  of  the  hi]ipo|X)tamus  are,  in  some 
very  adroit  manner  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  cut  or  split 
into  longitudinal  sections."  These  are  jjolished,  and  are  worn  on  the 
forehead  as  circlets  or  crescents  of  ivory.  Iron  rings  are  worn  on  the 
thumb  and  fingers. 

The   dvjeUinya  of  the   Bantu  Knvirondo  are  round  huts  with  a  conical 

thatched  roof  and  a  fairly  broad  verandah  round  the  body  of  the  hut  (see 

plan).      The   foundation   of  the  structure  i.s,  of  course,  a  circular  wall   of 

*  Perhaps  tiled  down  to  thinness. 
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■ticks  and  wattle,  and  a  roof  frame  made  of  slender  poles  or  the  midribs  of 
palm  frondB  strengthened  with  reed  basketwork.  The  framework  of  the 
root  which  is  like  a  huge  reversed  fimiiel,  is  only  lifted  into  position  over 
the  round  wall  of  the  house  when  the  latter  has  been  plastered  with  mud, 
and  Ib  &irly  dry.  The  roof  is  then  thatched  with  long  grass.  The  verandah 
of  poles  supports  the  outer  rim  of  the  roof,  the  thatch  of  which  projects 
sufficiently  to  shade  this  circular  ^tasNage  of  raised  clay.  Portions  of  the 
verandah  are  even  enclosed  by  partitions,  with  an  outer  wall  of  reeds  or 
grass.  Two  equal-sized  [wrtions  of  the  verandiili  are  usiuUly  shut  off  in 
this  way  on  either  side  of  the  door.  Within  the  partition  on  the  right- 
hand  aide  ia  placed  the  grinding  stone  tliiit  tlie  women  use  for  rubbing 
down  grain  into  flour.  The  back  half  of  tiie  circular  verandali  is  usually 
open  at  the  sides  between  the  interstices  of  the  \>n]eK. 

On  entering  the  hut  it  will  be  seen  that  aliout  one-fourth  of  its  area 
baa  been  partitioned  off  at  the  bnct:  wiili  sticks  and  reeds,  to  make  a 
deeping   place   for   goats.  , 

Fowls  also  sleep  inside 
the  hut  in  a  big  basket, 
which  ia  covered  over  at 
Bight.  This  basket  has 
QBually  a  long  neck,  and 
stands  very  high.  The 
present  writer  has  seen 
the  neat  way  in  which 
fowls  put  themselves  to 
bed.  They  jump  on  to 
the  rim  of  the  basket  and 
then  dive  boldly  down 
through  the  nwk  into 
the  wider  jwrtion  below, 
where  they  remain  in  a 
warm  mass  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  The  floors 
of  these  huts  are.  of 
course,  of  clean,  dry  mud. 
osually  pretty  hard  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  fires, 
which  bum  day  and  night. 
There  is  usually  no  raised 
hed  for  sleeping  on.    Skins 

^*e  strewn  about  the  floors 

*br  this  purpose,  usoally 
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TOiincl  the  inner  fireplace.     There  are  two  fireplaces  in  the  hut,  concerning 
whiciL  tliere  is  the  most  rigid  etiquette.     Strangers  or  friends  who  are 


-ning  H 

;  not  1 


near  relatives  when  visiting  the  hut  do  not  go  beyond  the  firal  fireplnce, 
vhich  is  fiear  the  door.  It  would  be  a  rjreat  brmch  of  good  manners  if 
they  sat  at  the  second  firei^ace,  which  is  very  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  The  only  jieople  who  are  allowed  this  privilege  are  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  hutr-owner,  his  wi\'es,  and  his  unmarried  sons  and  daughters. 
ITie  husbands  of  his  daughters  or  the  wives  of  his  sons  are  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  innermost  firejilace.  If  these  rules  are  transgressed,  the  person 
offending  has  to  kill  a  goat.  All  the  occupants  of  the  house  then  wear 
small  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrificed  goat,  and  smear  a  little  of  the 
dung  on  their  chests.  The  fuTmiture  of  a  house  usually  consists  of  skins 
for  sleeping  on,  cooking-pots,  water-iwts,  beer-jiots,  and  big  earthenware 
vessels  for  containing  dry  grain.  There  is  a  large  hoUowed-out  stone  on 
the  verandah,  together  with  a  small,  round,  and  smooth  boulder,  which 
are  kept  within  the  right-hand  porch,  for  grinding  com. 

Every  full-grown  man  has  a  house  to  himself,  and  a  house  for  each 
of  hia  wives.  L'suiilly  the  huts  belonging  to  a  single  family  are  enclosed 
within  a  fence  of  thorns  and  aloes.  This,  however,  applies  more  to  the 
s<7Uthem  part  of  Kavirundo.  In  the  nort.h,  and  on  the  western  slo[»ea  of 
Mount    Elgon,   large   and    small    villages    e.xist    within   a   single   circle   of 
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outer  wall.  The  huta  of  each  fiiiiiily  may  be  separated  fram  their 
neighbouTB  by  low  fences  of  thorns  or  hedges  of  greenery.  In  the  case 
of  all  Kavirondo  which  lies  lietween  the  Nzoia  and  Sio  Rivers  on  the 
south  and  the  southern  and  western  tilo{>eH  of  Elgon  on  the  north,  the 
vxill^l  villayes  hiive  &  very  remarkable  apiiearanoe,  and  constantly  suggest 
to  tlie  Eurojiean  traveller  the  notion  tbat  the  walls  are  due  to  teaching 
given  by  wwne  sujierior  race   from   the  north.     On   the   outer  eide  of  this 


more  or  less    circular  wall    of  clay  there 
bridged  over  oi>posite    to  every  gate. 
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wood,  across  which  are  laid  at  the  top  several  stout  beams.  The  clay  of 
the  wall  is  built  up  over  the  gateway  till  it  rises  into  a  peak.  Some- 
times the  wooden  frames  of  these  entrances  are  rudely  arched.  They 
are  often  high  enough  for  a  short  man  to  pass  through  without  bending 
his  head.  In  the  south  of  Kavirondo  the  people  are  content  to  surround 
their  villages  by  hed'jes,  which  consist  of  thickly  planted  aloes  mixed 
with  a  euphorlii'i  that  has  iilamentous  branches  and  an  exceedingly  acrid 
white  juice.  The  aloes  are  almost  constantly  in  blossom.  Tlieir  leaves 
are  a  jmle  green  spotted  with  white,  the  stalks  are  dull  crimson,  and 
the  flowers  bright  coral  red,  so  that  this  hedge,  relieved  here  and  there 
with   bright   yellow-green   euphorbia,   gives   the    Kavirondo    settlements   a 


very  bright  setting.  Close  to  the  houses  are  the  grain-stores— large 
baskets  rai>ed  Eiliiive  the  ground  on  ^wst^  with  peaked  roofs  of  thatch. 
When  nccesfi  to  tliem  is  re<[uired,  the  thatched  roof  is  lifted  off  and  the 
grain  taken  out  of  the  receptacle.  In  most  of  the  Northern  Kavirondo 
villages  tall  masts  may  be  seen  erected  at  a  slight  slant.  The  u])per 
part  of  these  poles  is  hung  with  small  baskets  that  contain  decoy  quails. 
Snares  are  jilaced  on  the  ground  round  about  the  pole,  and  the  wild 
quails,  being  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  decoy  birds,  are  caught  and 
eaten. 

The  houses  of  the  Masaba  tribes  of  West  Elgon  merit  a  E[>ecial 
description  in  some  particulars.  They  are  rather  well  built,  are  usually 
thatched  with  banana  leaves,  and  have  their  sides  constructed  of  billets  of 
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wood  placed  upright  in  a  serried  row.  The  roof  is  large  and  low  spreading, 
not  very  high  at  the  apex  (the  hut  of  course  is  round)  and  with  a  very 
low  pitch.  The  ajwx  of  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  jmle  (often 
Btack  through  an  earthenware  pot),  and  this  pole  is  obviously  a  phallus. 
Very  frequently  the  pole  is  run  through  the  skull  of  an  antelope. 

The  cooking  is  done  inside  the  house,  and  b'j  women.  Only  if  a  ]>arty 
of  Ka^'irondo  is  on  the  road  and  it  is  a  case  of  farce  majeure  will  the 
men  do  the  cooking  and  make  their  kitchen  in  the  open  if  no  shelter  is 
obtainable.     The    couking  vessels,  of  course,  are    earthen    pots.     The  food. 


when  cooked,  is  ^.erved  iiji  in  siiniU  baskets.  A'  father  does  not  eat  with 
his  sons,  nor  do  brothers  eat  together;  women  invariably  partake  of  their 
food  after  the  men  have  done.  No  woman  would  eat  with  a  man  under 
ordinary  circum-itances.  They  are  rather  more  oninivoi-ous  than  most  of 
the  other  tribes  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  A  good  deal  of  grain 
(sorghum,  eleusine,  and  maize)  is  cultivated,  aud  the  flour  of  sorghum  is 
a  considerable  staple  in  their  diet.  Bananas,  beans,  and  peas  are  also 
cultivated  and  eaten.  It  is  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  is  on 
the  increase.  At  the  time  the  present  writer  passed  throtigh  the 
Kavirondo   country  he  was   struck  with  the  magnificent  fields  of  sorglium 
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grain.  This  huge  kind  of  millet^  wliich  in  the  south  is  known  ns  "KafEr 
com "  and  in  the  north  rs  •■  diirra."  is  probably  of  Asiiitic  origin,  though  it 
has  developed  several  sjiecies  or  sub-species  under  cultivation  in  Africa. 
It  fi-equently  grows  to  a  heigjit  nf  twelve  fet-t.  The  heads  of  grain  are  ofteii 
very  brightly  coloured,  and  as  the  colours  vary  among  the  plants  in  the  same 
field  from  raae-pink  to  ivory-white  and  chest  nut -black  a  flourishing  field 
of  sorghum  is  quite  a  liandsonie  sight.  The  grain  of  this  sorghum  is 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour  by  means  of  the  grinding  stones.  For  some 
reason  this  native  flour,  which 
ia  often  white  and  well  ground, 
is  very  unwholesome  for  Kui-o- 
peans  or  Asiatics,  almost  in- 
variably leading  to  diseases  of 
the  bowels.  It  has  been  HH|ii)0!-ed 
that  this  occurs  through  the 
manner  in  which  the  flour  is 
ground.  Tiny,  almost  invisible 
fragments  of  stone  undoubtedly 
join  the  flour  as  it  is  triturated. 
and  prove  too  much  tor  the 
digestion  of  any  race  but  the 
negro,  EUusiiie  is  largely  re- 
served for  beer-making.  Suyiir- 
cftne  is  almost  absent  from  the 
Kavirondo  country,  /lOJtei/  witii 
this  people  taking  the  place  of 
sugar.  Gronnd-^nits  are  grown 
in  the  Kabarasi  country  in  ilie 
eastern  part  of  Kavirondo. 

The    iJantu    Kavirondo    keep 
catUe,   eheep,    ijoata,  fowls,    and  3<m-  'i-vrn:  i>y  a  wallki.  'iowN 

a   few    doge.       WoTtien    do    not 

eat  fowls,  sheej),  or  goats,  and  are  not  allowed  to  drink  milk  as  a 
beverage,  though  they  may  use  it  in  a  kind  of  soup  mixed  with  flour 
or  meat.  In  some  instances  chiefs  do  not  eat  sheep  or  fowls.  People 
of  both  sexes  may  eat  the  flesh  of  the  serval  cat,  and  many  of  them 
will  eat  leojjard  meat.  They  devour  most  other  birds  and  beasts,  except 
the  lion,  vulture,  crowned  crane,  and  marabou  stork.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand their  rejecting  the  last-named  bird  as  an  article  of  diet,  because 
it  is  as  filthy  a  scavenger  as  the  vulture.  Their  resj»ect  for  the  crvumed 
crane,  however,  actually  seems  to  be  due  to  admiration  for  its  beauty,  and 
the  bird  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Kavirondo  country,  where  it    is 
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Til 


nj)    are    both    cultiviited.   anil    bijth    are   smokecl.      Both    sexes   smoke 

ill  i)i[H-fi,  .ind  also  laki'  il   in  thf  forin  of  snuff.     Hein/i  is  smoked 


is  usually  made  out  of  a  gourd.  Only  men  and  unmarried  women  smoke 
heml^  as  it  is  thought  to  be  injurious  to  women  who  are  to  bear  children. 
The  Kavirondo  cultivate  the  sesamum  and  make  ',oiI  from  its  seeds,  which 
they  bum  in  tUHe  clay  lamps  strongly  resembting  in  form  those  of  Kgyjit 
and  Rome." 

If  a  chief  has  many  entile  tliey  usually  sleep  at  night  in  a  j-Jiiall 
kraal  within  the  enclosure  of  his  village,  and  close  to  his  own  Imt. 
Favourite  or  valuable  cows  may.  howe\er,  share  a  hut  with  their  owner, 
and  a  certain  numlwr  of  goats  invariably  do  so.  In  Xorthem  Kavirondo 
circular  sheep-folds  with  thatched  roofs  are  always  made  to  contain  sheep 
iu  close  proximity  to  the  chiefs  but.  Cattle  are  killed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  ox  is  secured  by  a  rope  being  i tied  round  its  neck;  it  is 
tiien   deftly  felled    by  a    liiow  from   a   club  on  the  hack  of  its  skull,  after 

*  The  iKJsaeasion  of  these  lanipa  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo. 
The  lampit  may  be,  hke  the  blue  beada,  a  relic  of  an  ancient  commerce  with  Egypt 
hy  way  of  Somaliland. 
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which  its  throat  is  cut.  Goats  and  sfteep  are  killed  by  suffocation.  The 
snout  is  seized  and  firmly  held  until  tlie  creature  expires  from  want  of 
breath.  The  Kavirondo  are  inordinately  fond  of  their  cattle,  and  a  chief 
will  frequently  bemoan  the  loss  of  one  of  his  cows  with  more  genuine 
and  heartfelt  grief  th<in  he  wouUi  display  if  he  lost  a  wife  or  a  child. 
Some  of  these  people  depart  from  ordinary  negro  custom  in  being  slightly 
inclined  to  tame  and  domesticate  birds  and  beasts.  I  have  already 
mentioned  tliat  quails  are  kept  in  cages  to  decoy  other  quails  into  the 
snares.  These  little  birds  are  carefully  fed,  and  will  sometimes  live  for 
several  years  in  captivity.  Cron'ned  cvunes  often  haunt  the  precincts  of 
Kavirondo  villages,  and  are  protected,  if  not  tame.  One  chief  kept  ji 
couple  of  hen  ostriches  in  his  village.  Apiculture  is  carried  on  by  most 
of  the  Kavirondo,  who  take  great  trouble  about  housing  their  bees.  In 
districts  where  trees  are  scarce  the  hivc^s  (which  are  cylinders  of  wood  or 
bark)  are  [)lace(l  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts.  The  flavour  of  the  honey  is 
often  spoilt  tlu-ougli  a  custom  of  boiling  it,  which  is  done  (amongst  other 
reasons)  to  extract  the  wax  mixcMl  n[>  in  the  honey. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Jhitish  power  the  various  clans  and  tribes 
into  which  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  were  constantly  at  war  one 
with  the  other.  The  Kavirondo  also  had  to  withstand  attacks  from  the 
Masai,  Nandi.  and  Lango  i>eople,  so  that,  although  compared  to  other 
peoples  in  the  east  and  north  of  tlie  Protectorate  they  may  be  termed 
a  peace/ til  race  of  (/eaial  s((C(i(/es,  they  were  .still  inured  to  warfare,  and 
could  often  turn  out  sturdy  warriors.  Their  weapons  are  spears  with 
rather  long,  flat  blades  without  l)loo(l-courses,  and  also  spears  with  a  short, 
leaf-sha|)ed  blade.  l)ows  and  arrows,  and  wooden  clubs.  Their  broad- 
bladed  swords  (tai)ering  towards  the  hilt)  were  [)robal)ly  borrowed  from 
the  Masai.  The  people  speaking  Kavirondo  dialects  on  the  islands 
opposite  the  Nvala  coast  use  sllnj/s,  from  wliich  they  hurl  stones  with 
gi'eat  force.  These  slings  are  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  the  Baiuivia. 
They  did  not  usually  poison  their  arrows,  exce})t  in  the  chase,  to  kill  the 
larger  beasts.  Shields  are  a  long  oval  (vide  Fig.  399)  made  of  stiff, 
thick  leather,  with  a  boss  in  front  which  is  part  of  the  handle  behind. 
The  rim  of  the  shield  is  turned  back,  and  the  shield  is  slightly  convex 
in  shape.  Pormerly  the  hide  used  was  that  of  the  buffalo,  which  animal 
is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct  in  the  Kavirondo  country.  The 
shields  are  now  made  from  ox  hide  or  from  the  skin  of  the  Oryderapus 
(ant  bear). 

Of  course  many  of  the  Kavirondo  now  possess  guns,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  weapon  has  largely  modified  their  warfare.  I  should  think  it 
unlikely  in  the  pist  that  the  Kavirondo  ever  undertook  offensive  operations 
against  tribes  on  their   borders.     They  were  content  to    live    and  let -live, 
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and     their     warfare    was 

almost  entirely  d<^feiisive 

^^^^^1 

and  inter-tribal,  this  last 

^^^^^1 

taking    the    form     of     a 

i 

^^^^^1 

t'ortican  vendetta.     If  one 

^^^^^1 

man    murdered    another, 

^^^^^1 

he  took    care    to   flee    as 

^^^^^1 

fast  as    he    could    to    the 

^^^^^1 

country    of  another  clan, 

A 

^^^^^1 

since  he  would  have  been 

K^kL^''  i 

Mb 

^^^^^1 

ji^inptly     waylaid      and 

.wt 

^^^^^1 

despatched    bv   the   rela- 

BPM|. Jfl^-;7 

^^1 

tions    of    his    victim     if 

^H 

he    remainerl  in   his    own 

^1 

district.     If  this  had  been 

done,     the    incident    was 

regarded  as  closed ;    but. 

sni.]K>sing    the    murderer 

to    have    run    away    and 

••^^BS^^^^k  ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

to  have  remained  out  of 

|^x<*^B^^^B^^^^^^^^H 

reach,    the     friends    and 

relations  of  the  dead  man 

took  no  further    steps  to 

^^^^^^^^H 

'. 

avenge    him— rather,    in 

a^^^^^^^^l 

fact,   allowed    the    matter 

'■IH 

to     fall     into     olilivion. 

They  waited  for  the  sons 

^IVt^^H 

of  the  fugitive  (assuming 

j     W  W^F 

SSvr^^^l 

the  murderer  to  have  run 

f       ^11^       ^TT-'?™ 

away  l>efore  his  boys  had 

M 

attained  iiianhood)togrow 

B 

up.     When  the  eldest  of 

iM 

these  reached  the  age  of 

r    .                                   ^j  "P^ 

l>ul>erty     he     would     lie 

waylaid,  and  either  speared 

or   beaten   to  death  with                           ^    ,      ,      ^,     ,,  i,,      ,    .,    ,, 

clubs.       Should       the                      "'" 

murderer,  however,  leave ■  grown-up  ^I'n-.  tiirn-  [iii;,'lil    -till    !>■■  a    litti,.  delay 

in    striking    the    return    blow;    but    eventually    one    of    these    would    be 

selected  for  killing  as  a  close  to  the  vendetta. 

When  a  man  h/ts  killed  an  enemy  in  warfare  he  shaveri  his  head  on  his 

return  home,  and   his  friends  rub  '■  medicine  "  (generally  the  dung  of  goats^ 
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over  his  body  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  from  worrying  the  man 
by  whom  he  has  been  slain.  When  people  are  killed  in  warfare,  the 
victorious  side  endeavours  to  secure  the  bodies.  The  young  warriors  of 
the  tribe  who  are  just  beginning  to  bear  arms  are  encouraged  to  stab 
the  bodies  repeatedly  with  their  spears  so  that  they  may  become  hardened 
to  the  sight  of  death  and  blood. 

The  rivers  of  the  Kavirondo  country  are  not  usually  very  navigable. 
Where  there  are  no  bridges  ferrying  is  done  in  large  dug-out  canoes,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  forests  on  the  Nandi  Escarpment.  These  dug-out 
canoes  are  usually  punted  across  or  along  a  stream  by  poles.  The  canoes 
used  on  the  lake  bv  the  Nvara  folk,  who  are  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Kavirondo,  resemble  those  of  Uganda,  but  are  less  cleverly  made.  The 
Kavirondo  people  do  not  shine  as  navigators.  En  revanche,  they  are  better 
bridge-builders  perhaps  than  the  other  races  of  the  Protectorate.  Their 
country,  unlike  Uganda,  contains  broad  and  turbulent  streams,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  very  considerable  rivers.  These  rivers  are  bridged  in 
two  different  ways.  There  is  a  suspension  bridge  cleverly  slung  from 
a  big  tree  on  one  bank  to  an  equally  big  tree  opposite.  On  either  side 
a  ladder  leads  from  the  ground  to  the  forking  of  the  tree-trunk,  from 
which  the  suspended  bridge  hangs.  These  bridges  are  really  composed 
of  huge  ropes  of  twisted  creepers,  from  which  depends  perpendicularly 
a  network  of  bast  on  either  side,  and  a  footway  of  basketwork,  over  which 
often  thin  planks  and  slabs  of  wood  are  placed.  These  suspension  bridges 
require  constant  care,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fibre  of  the 
creeper-ropes  rots.  They  are,  therefore,  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The 
other  kind  of  bridge  is  made  by  driving  two  rows  of  stout  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  from  bank  to  bank,  with  two  or  three  or  more  in- 
tervals. The  space  between  the  piles  is  filled  up  with  reedwork,  grass, 
stones,  sticks,  and  mud  until  a  rough  kind  of  dyke,  or  bai-rier,  crosses  the 
stream,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  intervals  to  allow  of  the  water  passing. 
The  upper  surface  of  this  dyke  is  made  passable  by  logs  being  thrown 
down  on  top  of  the  rubbish.  Logs  also  bridge  the  intervals,  and  in  these 
intervals  fish-baskets  are  placed.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  sometimes  which  is 
the  main  object  in  constructing  these  bridges — the  maintenance  of  a  fish 
weir  or  the  securing  of  safe  transit  across  a  crocodile-haunted  stream.  Some- 
times these  bridges  are  a  zigzag  series  of  stone  dykes  made  of  rough 
masonry  similar  to  the  stone  fish  weirs. 

Before  the  institution  of  a  European  Administration,  the  roads  in 
Kavirondo  were  nothing  but  the  narrow  African  path  running  from  village 
to  village.  However  careful  people  may  have  been  to  bridge  the  streams, 
or  to  establish  canoe  ferries,  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  construct 
causeways  over   marshes,  or   to  clear  their  paths   of  exuberant   vegetation. 
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>ir  paths  were  simply  made  by  people  walking  single-file  from  one  point 
to  another. 

Their  industries  are  simple.  ScUt  is  made  by  burning  reeds  and  water- 
plants^  and  passing  water  through  the  ashes.  The  water  is  then  boiled  and 
strained,  and  a  rough  grey  salt  is  the  result.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  in  the  hills, 
and  the  Samia  Hills  on  the  borderland  between  Kavirondo  and  Busoga  yield 
inm  ore  of  excellent  quality.  The  Kavirondo  blacksmiths  use  a  bellows 
which  is  made  out  of  a  whole  log  of  wood  converging  to  a  point.  This 
point  is  inserted  into  a  clay  funnel.  The  log  is  really  the  section  of  the 
txmik  of  a  small  tree  cut  above  and  below  its  bifurcation.  The  two  biggest 
faranches  are  retained,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  wood  has  l)een  hollowed 
out  it  gives  a  central  pipe  with  two  branches.  At  the  end  of  the 
openings  of  the  branches  a  goat  hkin  is  loosely  fastened.  This  skin  is 
puckered  up  into  a  ix)int  in  the  middle,  to  which  is  fastened  the  end  of 
a  long,  light  stick.  Each  of  these  sticks  being  worked  with  a  piston 
action,  the  air  is  sent  through  the  central  tube  and  the  clay  nozzle 
into  the  glowing  charcoal.  The  chief  things  made  out  of  the  smelted 
iron  are  spear-blades,  hoes,  axes,  adzes,  arrow-heads,  finger-rings,  knives, 
and  bells. 

PoUei*y  is  made  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill  from  black  anil  red 
clay,  but  not  much  sen«e  of  beauty  is  displayed  in  the  shapes,  which 
are  commonplace  and  purely  utilitarian.  Basket irork  is  amongst  their 
industries.  It  is  plaited  grass  as  a  rule.  1  have  not  noticed  any  mats 
in  their  possession,  the  people  preferring  to  use  skins.  They  will  some- 
times wear  a  huge  ox  hide  which  is  still  very  stiff,  and  has  none  of 
the  suppleness  of  the  beautifully  dressed  skins  of  I'ganda.  The  only 
manufeu^ure  of  this  kind  which  is  in  some  ways  peculiar  to  the  whole 
of  the  Kavirondo  p(K)ple  from  Elgon  on  the  north  to  the  Shashi  country 
on  the  south  is  a  goat  or  sheep  skin  that  has  ])een  nuide  perfectly 
supple  on  the  under  side  by  rubbing  with  fat  and  sand,  while  the  hair 
aspect  has  been  boldly  decorated  with  -poker  patterns  done  with  a  red-hot 
iron  or  glowing  stick.  Sometimes  these  patterns  are  cut  with  a  knife. 
In  any  case  the  eflfect  is  striking  and  sometimes  artistic,  as  the  un burnt 
hair  stands  up  in  bold  relief  against  the  pattern  of  smooth  skin. 

The  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  at  the  present  day  into  a  number 
of  vtry  distinct  tribes,  and  these  again  are  minutely  sub-divided  info 
dans.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  isolated  Masaba  people  on  the 
western  flanks  of  Elgon  (whose  language,  though  akin  to  the  Kavirondo 
dialects,  {)ossesses  remarkable  and  peculiar  features  of  its  own^,  the  princiiMil 
tribal  divisions  of  the  Kavirondo  into  clans  or  families  are  the  following: 
On  the  south-west  there  are  the  Banyala,  who  occupy  the  country 
between  the  Samia  Hills  and  the  Biver  Sio  to  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nzoia  River.  Then  there  are  the  Aiva-tvanga,*  who  dwell  between 
the  Yala  River  on  the  south  and  the  Upper  Sio  on  the  north,  inhabiting 
mainly  the  central  valley  of  the  Nzoia.  The  eastern  branches  of  this 
last-named  tribe  call  themselves  Kakumega,  Aba-kumega.  North-east  of 
the  Awa-wanga  is  the  large  tribe  of  the  Aba-kabarasi  (known  to  the 
Masai  and  to  many  Europeans  as  the  Kefosit),  The  Kabarasi  people 
extend  their  mnge  to  the  southern  flanks  of  Mcmnt  Elgon.  South  of  the 
Yala  River  there  is  a  break  in  the  distribution  of  the  Kavirondo,  caused 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  Nilotic  tribe  of  the  Ja-luo.  Bantu-speaking 
Kavirondo  begin  to  reappear  in  the  Nyando  Valley,  near  the  head  of 
Kavirondo  liav,  and  stretch  southwards  for  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  forest^clad  heights  west  of  the  Lumbwa  country  and  north  of  the 
Mori  River.  In  this  southern  extension  they  are  known  amongst 
themselves  as  the  Aba-klsil,  and  near  the  Victoria  Nvanza  as  the  Awa- 
kisingivL  The  Masai,  however,  call  them  Kosova,  Finally,  the  eastern 
coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza,  from  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
into  Kavirondo  Bay  up  to  the  (ierman  frontier,  are  occupied  by  the 
Awa-ware,  who  include  the  Avm-singa  of  Rusinga  Island. 

It  would  seem  to  me  as  though  the  clans  among  the  Kavirondo 
Bantu  i)ossess  totems  or  sacred  animals  or  plants,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  ()b^Jervers  like  Mr.  Foaker 
and  Mr.  Hobley  (to  both  of  whom  I  am  nmch  indebted  for  information) 
consider  that  the  clans  among  these  i)eoi)le  are  probjibly  the  descendants 
of  notable  chiefs.  In  the  previous  chai)ter  it  was  related  how  a  wealthy 
and  virile  chief  like  Luba  amongst  tiie  Basoga  could  in  some  forty  years 
present  his  country  with  1,000  stalwart  descendants,  who  already,  no 
doubt,  class  themselves  apart  as  a  separate  clan.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  how  similar  clans  could  arise  in  Kavirondo. 

Among  the  Kavirondo  nomen  ure  in  e,rce88  of  men,  and  the  people 
are  naturally  inclined  towards  polygamy.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  woman  goes  to  her  death  unmarried;  for  if  no  suitor  asks  for  her  in 
the  ordinary  wav%  she  will  sinsfle  out  a  man  and  offer  herself  to  him 
at  a  ''reduced  price."  The  man  would  be  hardly  likely  to  refuse, 
since  a  woman  in  that  country  is  a  first-class  agricultunil  labourer.  The 
Kavirondo  practise  exogamy — that  is  to  say,  they  endeavour  not  to 
marry  within  their  clan,  but  outside  it.  By  those  who  know  them,  the 
Kavirondo  are  stated  to  be  "much  more  moral  than  the  other  Negro 
tribes  of  the  Protectorate,  or  were  so  in  the  past  before  they  becjime 
corrupted  by  Swahili  j)orters  from  the  coast,  Indians,  and  white  men. 
Until  (juite    recently  adultery  on    the    part    of   a  wife   was    punished  with 

*  Hobley    includos    under    the    trihal    name    '^Awa-riini"    the    Awa-wanga    and 
Kabarasi  people. 
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death,  and  death  equally  was  meted  out  to  young  men  and  girls  who 
were  found  guilty  of  fornication.  It  was  thought  a  shameful  thing  if  a 
girl  was  not  found  to  be  a  virgin  on  her  wedding  day. 

Girls  are  often  betrothed  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  the 
intending  husband  makes  repeated  small  pres<*nts  to  his  future  father-in- 
law.  As  soon  as  the  girl  readies  womanhood  she  is  handed  over  to  her 
husband.  When  this  is  done,  or  before  it  is  done,  the  husband  pays 
over  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money.  He  then  appears  with  his 
relations  to  claim  his  bride,  and  if  there  is  no  opposition  on  the  i)art  of 
an  avaricious  father-in-law,  the  young  woman  accompanies  him  to  the 
house  of  one  of  her  parents  or  one  of  his.  Here,  in  the  j)resence  of  a 
large  number  of  girls  and  women,  he  consummates  th(*  marriage.  If  the 
girl  shows  herself  to  have  been  a  virgin,  he  then  takes  her  to  his  own 
home;  but  if  otherwise,  she  is  returned  to  her  ])arents  witli  great 
contumely,  and  these  last  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  bri(h^groom  not  only 
all  the  cattle,  goats,  hoes,  etc.,  which  he  lias  ])aid  by  instalments,  but  to 
2)ay  him  in  addition  an  amount  ecpial  to  the  whole  of  his  purchase- 
money,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  disgrace  brought  on  them  by  the 
misconduct  of  their  daughter. 

There  is  a  custom  amongst  the  Kavirondo  which  would  be  very 
distasteful  to  those  in  England  who  oppose  w(irrl(i(je  w-ith  a  deceased 
wife' 8  sister.  In  this  African  Eden  a  man  has  the  prescriptive  right  to  be 
offered  the  refused  one  after  \\w  other  of  the  vouno^er  sisters  of  his  wife 
or  wives  as  they  come  to  marriageabh*  ag(» ;  and  these  girls  cannot  be 
handed  over  to  other  a[)])licants  until  their  brother-in-law  has  declined 
them.  If  a  woman  dies  without  having  born?  children,  the  amount  of  her 
purchase  is  sup})osed  to  Ix*  returned  by  the  father  to  the  widower  unless 
he  consents  to  replace  her  by  another  daughter.  If  a  woman  is  ill-treated 
by  her  husband,  she  can  return  to  her  father,  who  then  repays  a  j)ortion 
of  her  marriage  gift.  If  the  woman  is  to  blame,  she  is  usually  rej)laced  by 
one  of  her  sisters.  The  yrice  to  be  i)ai(l  for  a  wife  is  generally  considered 
to  be  as  follows  :  Forty  hoes,  twenty  gotits,  and  one  cow,  a  ])resent  usually 
given  in  instalments.  More  cows  are  paid  if  the  girl  is  the  daughter  of 
an  imi)ortant  chief.  If  the  bridegroom  has  not  been  jireviously  married, 
the  girl  is  led  to  the  house  of  the  unmarried  men  of  the  village,  and  is 
there  handed  over  to  her  husband.  If  the  man  is  already  married,  the 
new  wife  is  given  in  charge  of  the  preceding  wife  or  wives.  If  the  father 
shows  any  reluctance  to  hand  over  the  betrothed  girl,  the  suitor  Fends  a 
band  of  young  men  who  capture  her  and  bring  her  to  his  village.  If  this 
act  is  attempted  during  the  daytime,  the  young  men  of  the  girl's  village 
and  her  brothers  turn  out  to  fight  the  suitor's  ])arty  with  sticks.  The 
girl   screams  a  great  deal    and   makes    many   loud    protests,    but  usually 
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allows  herself  to  be  captured.  This  act  of  violence  is  only  resorted  to  if 
the  girl's  father  is  avaricious.  If  a  girl  is  not  asked  in  marriage,  she  will 
often  go  ofif  and  offer  herself  to  a  man  of  anotlier  village;  and  if  he 
accepts  her,  her  mother  arrives  after  a  few  days  and  negotiates  for  the 
payment  of  a  marriage  gift.  In  the  Kavirondo  country  women  are 
probably  in  excess  of  men.  Mr.  Hobley  states  that  in  some  of  the 
Kavirondo  tribes,  though  the  cattle  of  the  marriage  gift  became  the 
property  of  the  wife's  father,  all  the  cows  to  which  they  give  birth  are 
supj)Osed  to  belong  to  his  son-in-law,  and  must  be  handed  over  to  him,  or 
to  his  heirs  after  his  death. 

The  women  are  prolific,  and  the  birth  of  twins  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  This  is  considered  an  extremely  lucky  event,  and  is 
celebrated  by  an  obscene  dance,  which,  however,  is  only  lewd  in  its 
stereotyped  gestures,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  result  in  actual 
immorality.  Tiie  mother  of  twins  must  remain  seven  days  in  her  house 
before  crossing  the  threshold.  After  the  birth  of  a  child  a  goat  is  killed, 
and  the  mother  eats  some  of  the  meat.  A'erv  little  other  ceremonv  takes 
place,  and  if  a  single  child  is  ]x>rn  the  mother  goes  out  again  to  her  work 
in  the  plantations  three  or  four  days  after  the  event.  There  is  much 
morUdity  amongst  the  children^  and  it  frecjuently  occurs  that  a  won\an 
loses  all  her  offspring  one  after  the  other.  When  this  has  been  the  case 
the  next  child  that  is  bom  of  her  is  taken  out  at  dawn  and  placed  on 
the  road,  to  l^e  left  there  until  a  neigh]x)iir  should  pick  it  up  and  bring 
it  back.  This  office  is  usually  performed  by  some  friendly  woman  who  has 
a  hint  to  walk  in  that  direction.  This  woman  must  receive  the  present 
of  a  goat  before  she  surrenders  the  child,  of  which  she  is  henceforth 
considered  to  be  the  foster-mother.  Names  may  be  employed  indifterently 
for  a  male  or  female  child,  a  girl  often  taking  her  father's  name. 

The  Kavirondo  profess  to  be  able  to  tell  the  sex  of  an  unborn  child 
if  the  mother  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  If  the  child  is  going  to  be 
a  girl,  the  mother  remains  fat ;  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  boy,  she  gets  thin. 
If  the  mother  has  borne  children  before,  her  last  child  is  watched  whilst 
the  mother  is  pregnant,  and  if  this  child  be  a  boy  and  waxes  thin,  then 
the  coming  child  will  be  a  girl,  or  vice  versa.  Hut  if  the  coming  child 
is  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  one  which  has  preceded  it,  the  preceding 
child  remains  fat. 

As  regards  the  disjiosal  of  the  body  after  death,  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  biu-y  their  dead,  and  do  not  expose  them  in  the 
bush  to  be  devoured  by  hya?nas  and  vultures.  A  chief  or  a  person  of 
importance  is  Ittried  in  the  floor  of  his  own  hut  in  a  sitting  position,  but 
only  at  such  a  depth  that  the  head  may  easily  protrude  alx)ve  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     The  earth  is  filled  in  up  to  the  neck  of  the  corpse  and 
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beaten  down.  The  exposed  head  is  then  covered  with  a  large  earthenware 
pot^  and  a  watch  is  kept  over  the  head  by  the  elder  relations,  who  from  time 
to  time  remove  the  pot  and  ascertain  whether  the  flesh  has  disappeared. 
When  the  skull  has  been  completely  cleaned  by  ants  (who  are  useful 
scavengers  in  this  respect),  it  is  carefully  removed  from  the  rejit  of  the 
skeleton  and  is  buried  close  to  the  hut.  Later  on  the  bones  of  the  bodv 
are  all  dug  up  (having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  of  flesh  by  insects),  and 
are  reburied  with  great  ceremony  at  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  burial 
places  (usually  groves  on  the  tops  of  hills  where  a  few  fine  trees  remain 
as  vestiges  of  a  once  universal  forest).  The  body  of  a  chief  is  WTapped  in 
the  hide  of  an  ox  which  has  been  killed  for  his  funeral  feast.  When  an 
ordinary  man  dies,  his  sons  and  brothers  or  his  wives  dig  the  grave  in  the 
middle  of  his  hut,  and  the  corpse  is  buried  lying  on  its  right  side  with 
the  legs  doubled  up.  The  hut  is  not  used  afterwards.  Women  are  buried 
in  the  same  way.  A  child  is  buiied  near  the  door  of  its  mother's  hut. 
After  the  death  of  a  married  wcman  her  relations  attend  as  scon  as 
possible,  and  expect  when  they  arrive  a  small  present  from  the  widower. 
The  main  object  of  their  visit  is  to  wail  for  the  deceased.  This  is  done 
after  the  death  of  any  one  excepting  a  young  cliild  for  two  days  imme- 
diately following  the  decease.  Then,  again,  tlie  women  wail  every  evening 
after  the  first  two  days  for  three  days  more,  and  this  cry  of  sorrow  (which 
is  a  doleful  how^l)  continues  at  intervals  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  If  a 
chief  of  importance  dies,  bis  death  \\ill  be  mourned  by  wailing  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  for  a  whole  year.  A  sif/n  of  viouniing  on 
the  part  of  these  people  is  a  cord  of  banjina  fibre  worn  round  the  neck 
and  waist. 

Before  a  chief  dies  he  chooses  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed  him,  in  some 
cases  giving  the  son  (or,  if  he  be  a  child,  his  mother)  a  brass  bracelet  as 
a  sign  of  his  succession  to  the  chieftainship.  When  an  ordinary  man 
dies,  his  property  is  equally  divided  amongst  his  children.  The  mother 
of  a  grown-up  son  goes  to  live  with  her  son  when  she  becomes  a  widow ; 
but  if  one  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  has  onlv  small  children,  she  is 
taken  to  wife  by  her  eldest  stei)son,  who  also  adojjts  the  children.  An 
elderly  widow  who  has  no  grown-up  sou  goes  to  live  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband.  A  man,  however,  is  forbidden 
to  take  to  tHfe  his  mother's  sister,  his  aunt,  whom,  however,  he  will 
endeavour  to  support.  This  aunt  will,  if  possible,  live  with  the  young 
man's  mother,  and  be  treated  by  him  as  analogous  to  his  mother. 

Foaker  considers  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  to  be  distinctly  on  the  increase. 
He  points  out  that  this  increase  was  checked  from  time  to  time  by 
&mines,  which  were  the  result  of  periodical  droughts  or  raids  into  the 
country  by  the  Nandi  and  other  aggressive  tribes.     With  peace,  and  with 
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a  more  careful  agiieulture,  the  country  should  supiwrt  a  very  large  ix>pu- 
lation,  because  the  heavy  rainfall  on  Elgon  and  on  the  Nandi  Plateau 
should,  by  the  streams  and  rivers  it  feeds  in  Kavirondo,  make  the  irrigation 
of  crops  perfectly  easy  in  those  ]>lains  where  the  rainy  season  is  sometimes 
uncertain.  The  fecundity  and  morality  of  the  people  are  additional 
reasons  why  the  race  should  prosper.  Happily  the  nation  remains  up  to 
the  present  free  from  that  scourge,  syphilis,  which  has  so  checked  the 
population  of  Uganda.  The  Kavirondo  who  live  in  the  lower-lying  lands 
suffer  very  frequently  from  a  mild  form  of  malarial  fever.  Their  attacks 
of  this  disease  usually  last  for  about  three  days.  Dysentery  attacks  them 
when  they  leave  their  own  country,  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  drinking 
water  is  contaminated.  They  are  also  very  subject  to  p7i6umo7a</.  Small- 
pox has  ravaged  them  again  and  again,  and  they  are  eager  to  be 
vaccinated.  Vaccination  appears  to  preserve  them  from  this  disease,  or 
to  cause  them  to  take  it  verv  mildlv.  Althous^h,  as  a  rule,  such  a  fine- 
lookintj  race,  thev  have  not  much  stamina  awav  from  their  own  countrv. 
They  suffer  terriblv  from  cold  when  thev  are  taken  on  to  the  Nandi 
Plateau  or  the  upper  part  of  !Mount  Elgon,  and  as  porters,  though  they 
are  very  willing,  they  have  nothing  like  the  strength  or  endurance  of 
Wanyamwezi  or  Kaganda. 

As  regards  native  remedies  foi*  diseases^  they  have  salves  for  wounds, 
but  profess  to  have  no  medicine  that  will  heal  the  large  malarial  ulcers. 
For  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy  they  pierce  a  hole  in  the  chest 
until  air  escapes  through  it.  In  a  few  days  they  api)ear  to  be  quite 
well,  and  simply  dress  the  wound  with  butter.  Seemingly  they  have  no 
professional  medicine  men,  but  are  content  with  women  doctors,  who  ai'e 
called  ''Ba-fumo."*  Their  therapeatics  are  very  simple.  They  can  make 
salves  for  wounds  out  of  the  leaves  of  certain  i)lants,  but  ajjart  from  that 
they  attempt  to  cure  most  illnesses  by  ])utting  pebbles  in  a  gourd  and 
rattling  them  over  the  head  of  the  sick  person  until  he  is  nearly  deafened. 
If  that  fails  to  cure  him,  they  cut  off  the  head  of  a  fowl  or  of  a  quail, 
and  hang  it  to  a  string  round  his  neck,  to  be  worn  until  the  cure  is 
effected. 

Medicine  amongst  most  Africans  easily  tails  off  into  icilchcraft.  This 
is  of  two  kinds  in  Kavirondo:  '*obufira''  is  a  kind  of  white  rnagic,  or  the 

*  This  is  a  very  interesting  point.  The  singular  of  this  word  would  be  "  mufumo.*' 
This  is  a  widespread  word  all  through  East  Africa,  from  Zanzibar  and  the  opposite 
coast-land  down  to  the  Zambezi  and  across  the  southern  half  of  Africa  to  jmrts  of 
the  Congo  and  Angola.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  PJantu  word  meaning 
**  chief."  Some  have  thought  that  this  word  was  connected  with  a  root  meaning 
"  8j)ear "  in  some  Bantu  languages  ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this  survival  in  such  an 
archaic  dialect  as  Kavirondo  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  "medicine 
man,"  just  as  the  big  chiefs  among  the  Masai  are  also  the  great  medicine  men. 
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use  of  hyiinotisra  and  tlie  jiowers  of 
divinatUm.  for  innocent  )iurposes ; 
"obiilogo"is  little  else  than  ]ioi^niiig 
or  scaring  jieojile  into  fits  hv  uncanny 
practicpB.  iMr.  Hobley  states  that  the 
Bantu  Ka\*irondo  jiractise  trial  for  witch- 
craft by  ail  orderd  whicli  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  drinking  of  "mwavi"  in 
South  Central  Africa,  thougli  the  dost' 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  cau^e  death. 

As  to  ornfna,  they  are  convinced  as 
to  the  prosperity  or  bad  luck  of  ii 
journey  if  at  their  dei>arture  a  bird 
cries  out  on  their  right  band  or  on 
their  left.  The  Tig}d  hand  is  itnlncky ; 
the  hft  Lucky.  If  a  man  leaves  his 
liouse  in  the  early  morning  to  start 
on  a  journey,  be  saya  to  the  first 
l«?r*jn  be  meets,  '-Are  you  lucky  or 
unlucky?"  and  if  tbe  i)erson  replie.-; 
•'  I'nluckv,"  tbe  traveller  should  return 
to  bis  dwelling.  From  cbildbnod  a 
jierson  is  known  as  hicky  or  unlucky. 
This  character  is  ascertained  in  tlie 
following  manner :  If  a  child  comes  into 
a  bouse  on  tbe  early  morning  of  a  day 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  fortunate  day, 
they  say  tbe  child  ia  lucky,  or  vice  i'rt*««, 
and  thus  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity grows  up  with  a  reputation  for  l>cing  lucky  or  unlucky.  If  the- 
Jirat  child  of  a  young  married  couple  is  a  girl,  it  is  very  lucky,  so  tliat 
very  often  a  person  sturling  on  a  journey  will  ask  the  first  man  he  meets, 
'■Was  your  first  child  male  or  female-'"  If  be  replies  "Male."  tbe 
traveller  should  retuni  to  bi>,  home,  as  he  has  started  with  a  bad  omen. 
If  a  man  on  starting  for  a  journey  strikes  tbe  big  toe  of  bis  right  foot 
twice  against  a  stone  or  nwt.  it  is  a  bad  omen.  If  be  strikes  first 
tbe  right  toe  and  then  tbe  left,  it  is  all  right.  If  he  strikes  the  big 
toe  of  his  left  foot  twice  running,  the  greatest  good  luck  will  attend  him. 
If,  instead  of  meeting  a  single  individual,  a  whole  crowd  are  encountered, 
no  omen  can  be  obtained.  Tbe  right  side  is  termed  tbe  male,  and  the 
left  side  the  female.  In  all  tbe.»e  omens  the  left  side  is  lucky.  They 
have  tbe  greatest  faith  in  divintdion  by  examining  the  entrails  of  a  sheep. 
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goat,  or  ox.  The  small  intestine  is  arranged  so  that  it  falls  into  three 
<joils,  and  from  the  emptiness  or  fulness  of  the  intestine  in  each  coil 
deductions  favourable  or  unfavourable  are  drawn.  The  chief  of  each  tribe 
•decides  by  such  methods  when  the  favourable  season  for  planting  has 
come,  and  no  one  plants  the  fields  until  the  chief  and  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  have  decided  that  the  lucky  period  has  arrived.  They  still  believe 
in  rain-makei's,  who,  in  dry  seasons,  are  consulted.  If  hail  falls,  no  one 
^oes  to  cultivate  the  plantations  on  the  day  following  the  storm.  If  a 
house  is  struck  by  lightning,  it  is  abandoned,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
remove  a  single  stick. 

The  northern  Kavirondo  appear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  gods 
more  important  than  the  vague  ancestral  spirits  whom  they  also  propitiate. 
"These  two  deities  are  known  as  Aivafwa^  and  Ishishemi.  Awafwa  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  good  spirits,  and  Ishishemi  is  a  sort  of  devil.  Cattle  and 
goats  are  often  sacrificed  to  Awafwa,  the  ceremony  usually  taking  j)lace 
on  the  grave  of  some  departed  chief  whose  personal  intercession  may 
induce  Awafwa  to  bring  rain  or  drive  away  sickness.  The  Bantu  Kavi- 
rondo plant  stooies  in  tlie  ground  near  their  houses,  and  at  intervals  kill 
A  goat  and  pour  out  libations  of  goat's  blood  over  these  stones  to  the 
memory  of  the  spiHts  of  their  ancestors.  They  also  pay  reverence  to  the 
deceased  by  building  small  huts  in  a  village  and  sticking  the  feathers 
•of  fowls  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  tiny  hut.  Some  people  also  cut  a 
small  door  at  the  back  of  their  own  dwelling  with  the  idea  that  in  some 
way  it  assists  the  passage  in  and  out  of  good  ancestral  spiHts,  So  far  as 
they  reason  about  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  appear  to  disbelieve  in 
the  continued  life  after  death  of  unimportant  persons.  It  is  only  chiefs  or 
head-men  of  imjx)rtance  wliose  spirits  continue  to  exist  after  the  death 
•of  the  body,  and  who  in  some  way  become  part  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

Amongst  curious  customs  may  be  mentioned  the  impm^tance  which  is 
attached  to  the  closing  or  leaving  open  of  a  door.  It  is  considered  a 
very  bad  omen  if  a  person  shuts  the  door  of  a  house  after  him,  leaving 
At  the  time  any  one  behind  inside  the  hut.  In  such  a  case  a  goat  must 
be  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  parties  concerned  to  avert  ill  fate.  If  a 
man  quarrels  with  his  wife  and  she  goes  out  of  the  hut,  and  the  husband 
then  shuts  the  door  behind  her,  this  is  equivalent  to  divorce,  and  the 
woman  returns  to  her  own  people  at  once. 

In  making  peace  after  warfare  or  after  personal  quarrels,  a  goat  or 
^heep  is  used  as  a  sacrifice  when  it  is  people  of  the  same  tribe  who  have 
fallen  out.  The  liver  of  the  sacrificed  animal  is  cooked  and  is  divided 
between  both  sides,  whose  representatives  eat  the  portion  allotted  to  them. 

*  "Awafwa"  may  simply  mean  "the  dead,"  "those  who  are  dead,"  and  be  tho 
•summing  up  of  all  the  ancestral  spirits  into  one  kindly,  tribal  god. 
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If  the  fight  has  been  with  another  trilie,  or  Ijelwven  strangers,  the  van- 
quiiihed  parly  obtains  a  (iog  and  cuts  it  in  hiUf.  The  delegates  from 
each  side  hold  resjiectively  the  front  and  hind  legs  of  the  divided  dog, 
swearing  peace  and  friendship  over  the  half  they  hold.  Some  of  the 
Kavirondo  [leople  place  a  dead  crow  on  the  ground  between  the  negotiating 
[mrties  whilst  i«ace  ccremoines  are  going  on. 

They  have  hut  few  mytlia  or  li-'tHitUnis,  or  rather  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  none  of  these  have  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  Mr.  Hobley 
informs  me  that  their  folk-lore,  especially  about  beasts,  is  fully  as  elaborate 
as  among  other  Bantu  peojiles  of  I'ganda.  In  these  stories  the  Orifcteropua, 
or  ant  bear,  frequently  figures. 
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Their  music  is  plaintive,  and  sinnetimes  pretty.  They  have  no  other  instru- 
ments but  dmms  and  a  hirge  lyre,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (Fig,  401]. 

As  regards  drtnces,  these  are  frefjuently  held,  and  appear  to  be 
divisible  into  four  or  five  kinds.  There  is  the  dance  given  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  twins  in  a  village.  Tliifi  is  snid  to  be  of  an  obscene  nature, 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  oljscenity  apjiears  to  lie  in  the 
stereotyped  gestures,  and  not  in  the  thoughts  or  intentions  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  dancing.  It  is  danced  by  both  men  and  women.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  death  dance,  which  is  also  joined  in  by  both  sexes.  If  the 
dead  person  is  a  man,  every  village  which  is  represented  at  the  dance 
tends  a  bullock  for  the  funeral  feast.     Mr.  Hohley  states  that  a  third  kind 
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of  (laiiee  is  given  after  some  kind  of  Eexnal  initiation  ceremony,  at  which 
men  and  women  dance  together."  Each  dancer  lias  a  Btick  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  removed  in  alternate  rings.  Tlie  jjeojtle  dance  in  a 
circle,  shake  their  HlioHlders,  and  slowly  revolve  with  abrujit  movements 
and  much  Btnnijiing.  After  a  wedding  there  is  a  dance  in  which  women 
alone  perform.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  a  dance  takes  jilace  in  seasonE  of 
drought  to  pi-ojiitiate  the  gooil  spirit  and  bring  down  rain. 

In    language   the   Kavirondo   arc    closely   allied    to    the   ugly    Masal)a 


l>eojile  of  WVst  Kl^iiii.  but  in  physiijue  tbey  are  almost  typlciilly  Jknilii — 
m  far  as  any  Bantu  tyjie  of  »gro  can  be  defined.  They  almost  certainly 
entered  their  present  habitat  a  long  while  ago  from  the  north  or  north- 
west. They  did  not,  as  -Mr.  Hobley  thinks,  iidvance  to  their  present  sites 
from  the  south  end  of  Ljike  \'ictoria,  and  the  sujiposition  on  which  this 
theory  is  based — namely,  spei'iat  relationship)  between  the  Kavirondo  and 
Kinyamwezi  dialects — is  an  incorret-t  one.  All  the  Kavintndo  dialects  are 
much  more  closely  related   to   l.uganda   and    I'runyoro   than   they  are   t» 

*  Mr.  Hobley  says  "  circumcision,"  lint  a 
TiUHsibty  nieana   aoatc  rereniony  connectnl 

girls. 


tlic   Kavirondo  do  not  circmncise  he 
I'itb  the  nrrival  at  puberty  o(  l>oy8  or 
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Kinyamwezi,  They  offi-r  a  (jrciiter  n'spTiihliiiiii',  tliiiiijrli  iiirf  a  vt-rv  marki'd 
one,  to  tlu'  siweth  of  tlie  Kikma  iieoplo  wlio  liw.'ll  to  tiip  mist  i>f  the 
Hift  Valley.  Hut  the  Kiknyu  dialpct  i:^  far  t^ss  aivliaio.  In  iiliysiquc  the 
Bniitu  Kiivii-ondo  oflVr  iMmsiiicralili'  rfsi'inhliinci'  to  tin-  Ksiminojo  peoplo 
who  live  far  to  tlic  imrtii  of  Mount  Kl^'oii.  Tliouj;li  lln-  Karitiinyo  siieiik 
at  tin"  [iivsfiit  ilav  a  laiisfuaj,'!'  wiiicli  l)i'loiij,'s  to  tin'  Miisiu  group. 
Dr.  Sl.ruhsiill  considers  lliat  as  far  as  tli.-ir  l.oiliiy  <- 1  laiae  I  eristics  arf 
concerned    tliey    arc    prai'lic-ally    lianlu    Ni'ijrneT'.       Tin'    Kavironilo    jieople 


reprosent    llie    e(i>tein(]i<.:.t    wini,' 

nf    tl„-     nri-ilU 

lI     1'antn     LiiViiders    of    the 

i-om.tries    Ix-tween    llie    A11»tI    ai 

Ml   Vi,.|nvia    Ny 

nuy.ii>-    and    Mimiil     Klgoii. 

It   is  an    open    <pie>tion    at    lli-    | 

il'eseiit    time   w 

h.Mh.T   I  hey  preo-ded   the 

-Nilotic    Nej,rroes    (Aelioli.    [.iuiyo.  . 

■l.'.).   or   whetln- 

r.  aft.-r  tin-    i'oa>ls    of   the 

Victoiia  Nyan/ji  liad  Iie.-n  oceiipi. 

il  hv  l^intn-s|>. 

•akiiig  iH'oph-.  ofwlii.'li  the 

Kiiviron<io  were  tlie  noilliern  seel 

ion.   there   f..tlo 

wed  a   I■ll^h  Miuthwanis    .>f 

tiie  Niiotie  trilies,  an  impetus  wli 

U-],    planted  ih 

e   Ja-liio    lo    till'    south    of 

Kavirondo.  ami  cause.!  the  Klgiin 

li  ['who    speak  i 

il    hiuifuage    liki'    Sfik    and 

Masai)  to  establish  themst'lves  h.- 

t\V..-n   the   ^las 

lUi    of    Mount    Klgou    and 

llie  Kavirondo  of  the  N'znia  Valle 

■V. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 
NILOTIC  NEGROES 

rj^HE  author  of  this  book  attempts  his  definitions  of  the  different  Negro 
JL  types  with  considerable  hesitancy.  There  rises  up  before  him  the 
overjwwering  conviction  that,  although  there  may  be  four  or  five  well- 
marked  varieties  of  the  typical  Negro,  specimens  of  all  or  most  of  these 
varieties  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  negro  tribe.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  point  to  any  one  group  of  negroes  which  share  without  deviation 
the  same  type  of  language,  beliefs,  manners,  and  customs,  and,  equally 
present  to  the  observer,  identical  physical  characterisation.  He  has  written 
thus  deprecatingly  when  discussing  the  I^mtu  tyjje,  for  amongst  the 
Bantu  Negroes  there  are  j)eople  short  and  simian,  like  the  ugly  Congo 
Dwarfs,  and  others  tall  and  handsome,  like  the  better  type  of  Zulu, 
Manyema,  or  Kavirondo.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Negro  race  in  Africa  may 
be  divided  into  three  main  groups:  (1)  the  Negro  in  general — the  big 
black  man  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  from  Lake  Chad  to 
Cajje  Colony ;  (2)  the  Congo  Pygmy  ;  and  (3)  the  Hottentot -Bush  man.  In 
this  chapter  the  present  writer  is  again  brought  to  consider  the  difficulty 
of  connecting  homogeneous  physical  traits  with  any  one  of  those  great  and 
small  divisions  of  the  Negro  peoples  which  depend  mainly  on  groupings 
of  language  or  adventitious  political  circumstances.  The  Negroejs  of  the 
Nile  basin,  from  the  Victoria  Nile  and  Albert  Nyanza  on  the  south  to 
the  verge  of  the  Nubians,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  Galas  on  the  north, 
share  a  few  peculiarities  in  common,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  conveniently 
classed  together  for  the  present  purpose  of  discussing  their  physical 
features,  manners,  and  customs. 

The  bodily  type  of  the  true  Nile  Negro  extends  from  the  western 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia  through  the  Bahr-al-Gliazal  region  to  Bornu,  perhaps 
even  to  the  Central  Niger,*  and  from  about  200  miles  south  of  Khartum 
to  the  north-easteni  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  This  type  may  be 
roughly  described  as  follows  :  A  head  inclining  to  be  broad  rather  than 
long,  with  a  slight  protruding    muzzle    and    retreating   chin ;    cheek-bones 

*  It  is  also  very  similar  to  the  Hausa  and  Songhai  type  in  West  Central  Africa. 
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1 

which,  besides  exhibiting  great  breadth. 

^^^H 

^MHH 

■ 

are    particularly    ]iromiiient    just   below 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.      The  noee 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

^^H 

is    very    flat    at    its    base    between    the 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

■ 

eyebrows,  and   the   whole   inner  part,  of 

^^^HHj 

^^^^^^^H 

■ 

the   face  between  the   eyehrowji.  clieek- 

^■P~!9 

^^^^Hb^H 

bones,    and    upjier    liji     has    a    flattened 

'^^^3 

■ 

lool(,  aa    though    it    had  been  "  rat    on " 

^^H*-' 

when     in     a    plastic     condition.      This 

rrrr  - 

^1 

appearance  is  specially  characteristic   of 

A.  V 

■ 

the   women,   who   are  usually  hideously 

^^^u 

ugly.   The   men   are    invariably    better- 

f}'<m 

■'  T 

■ 

looking   than    the    women,    and    where 

1 

there    is    a    dash   of   Hamitic   or   Arab 

'  ^1 

1 

blood  in  their  veins,  ancient    or   recent, 

^^^H 

they  develop  a  prominent  bridge  to  the 

■ 

H^H 

1 

nose   and    a   better-shaped    chin,   which 

^^^H 

relieves    the   face   of   its    flatness.     The 

-  m 

Bj^V 

1 

forehead    bulgee    somewhat,    and     kee|is 

■^ 

1 

well  in  front  of  the  brow  ridges,  wltieh 

^1 

are     unusually    prominent.     There    is    a 

^^v 

distinct  inclination  to  be  tall  and  long- 

^      H 

1 

l                  limbed.     The  leg  below  the  knee  is  es- 

\               ceptionally  long,  straight,  and  slim,  with 

_. ,  ,  B 

^H 

1                very     little     development     of    calf.      On 

W               account    of  their    long,    thin    legs,   both 

^m 

1             Heuglin  and  Schweinfurt  h  compared  them 

■ 

B             to   ''human    storbi-."      As   a   rule   there 

H            is   no   tendency   to  bandy   legs,  though 

W 

^K           it   is   not  uncommon    to   see   the   inner 

^H 

w 

^^          side  of  each  knee  in  close  contact  (when 

1 

^H          a  man  is  standing  u])right)  with  a  wide 

1        wA 

^H         sjwce   between  the   legs  just  alwve  the 

^B        ankle  (w/Z«  back  view  in  Fig.  406).    There 

^^H 

^^B         is   a    tendency    in    the    gluteal     muscles 

.I^^H 

^^H        to   overlap  the    nates    excessively,  which 

^^^1 

^^H       gives    the    figure    sometimes    a    slight 

w  'S 

^^^^      appearance   of    the    Hottentot    jiosterior. 

wv   t  4k^ 

j^M 

^^^B     This,   however,   is    a   feature    more  met 

^^H    with  in  the  women  than  in  the  men. 
^^^H          As  a  general    rule    it   may   be   said 

^^H   that     the     MIe    tribes     who     have     not 

■■ 

VM.   ^  BAHi    N»; 

a.      (lONDOKOKO,      WHITB 
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mingleil  much  with  the  Bantu  on  the  south  or  the  Humites  on  the  north 
have  ugly  features  as  compared  with  such  statuesque  negroes  as  the  better 
<'lass  of  Kavirondo,  Zulu,  or  kindred  Bantu  races.  Though  the  figure, 
tiowever,  may  be  Ugly  from  a  st-ulptor's  jioint  of  view  (it  being  sometime-^ 
loiig  and  laekadaisii^al,  at  others  equare-shoulderi-d  and  thin-legged),  the 
men    are   jKivs-erfully    built,   and    belong   to    a   virile   race,     Where,   as   in 


lie  south  of  their  domain,  tliey  have  mingled  with  the  Bantu,  the  Afasai, 
or  Haniite,  they  become  (in  the  male  sex)  a  handsome  people  corporeally, 
the  good  looks  even  extending  sometimes  to  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  is  generally  very  dark  :  jjerhaps  the  blackest  of 
negroes  are  found  in  this  Nilotic  group,  which  really  stretches  westwards 
across  the  Sudan  far  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  the  Nile  hasin,  The  haiuls  and 
feet    are    usually    small.     The    arms    are    long,  especially    in    the    forearm. 
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TLf  I  lit 


:]  til.-  hei 
iinfl 


istlmtofthe  ordinary  ^M 

fairly   abundant,    the  ^M 


women  being  able  to  grow  it  in  long  strings 
or  jilaits  to  the  length  of  nearly  twelve 
inches.  Hair  is  norupulously  removed  from 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

When  free  from  Mubamuiacian  influence, 
noiie  of  the  Nile  races  ciraimciee.  JMost 
of  them,  however,  knock  ottt  the  loit-er 
iiicieors.  This,  however,  is  not  generally 
done  by  the  Bari  and  Madi,  but  seems  to 
be  practically  limited  to  tlie  many  tribes 
«ho  speak  Nilotic  languages  of  the  wide- 
spread Dinka-Acholi  group.  .Some  of  the 
.Madi  people — a  group  comprising  many 
tribes — score  the  cheeks  with  three  or  four 
[larallel  longitudinal  cuts,  which  give  an 
ugly,  scarred  ainjearance  to  the  face ;  but 
(bis  is  only  done  where  they  have  roine 
nnder  Nubian  influence  as  slaves  and  soldiers. 
In  the  Aluru,  vbo  nre  a  ■western  branch 
of  the  Acholi.  a  pattern  is  sometimes  made 
on  the  brow  by  means  of  raised  lumps  of 
skin.  As  a  rule,  the  Eari,  Acholi,  and 
Lango  men  leave  their  skins  undecorated 
by  cicalrisntioii.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
Acholi  men  raise  jirominent  cicatHces  over 
ihe  temples  or  cheeks  in  wavy  or  zigzag 
patterns.  On  the  outer  side  of  tbe  thigh 
and  buttocks  these  raised  scars  are  traced 
in  long  scrolls  of  artistic  design.  The 
I  herring-bone  jaittern  ou  the  u[>per  arm 
?  inner  aspect  of  the  elbow, 
east .  and  west  of  the  Nile  the  Imt-er  lip  is 
I  piece  of  polished  quiiriz,  sometimes  three  inches  in  length, 
The  women  in  some  tribes  pierce  the  upper  lip,  and  wear 
through  it  a  big  brass  ring,  which  is  hung  with  beads.  Among  the  Madi 
this  is  done,  or  a  small  disc  of  wood  is  inserted  in  the  upper  lip,  like  the 
"jielele"  of  the  Babira  and  Nyaaaland  natives.  Some  of  the  western 
Acholi  tribes  have  a  stone  ]iencit  not  only  through  the  lower  lip,  but 
another  one  placed  in  the  upjJer  lip.  (This  custom  extends  also  into  the 
Karamojo  country,  and  examples  may  be  seen  in  Kigs,  40G  ami  408,)     f^onie 


Bari   wovien   raise    scars   of 
down  from  the  shoulder  to  tli 
In  many  of  the  tribes  to  the 
pUrced,  and 
is  inserted. 
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oftlieAcholi  pia-ce  their  etira.  and  the  numerous  eiir-rings  of  tlie  Ja-liio 
will  I>e  described  later  na  when  that  trilje  is  dealt  with.  But  nowljere 
amongst  the  true  Nilotic  fieo|)le  are  the  U)hea  of  the  ears  widened  into 
huge  loops,  a  practice  wliich  ia  peculifirly  characteristic  of  the  Masai,  ancl 
of  such  tribes  as  are,  or  have  become,  affiliated  to  them  by  descent, 
conquest,  or  association. 

A  very  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Nilotic  people  marks  relationshi|) 
witii  or  affinity  to  that  race,  wherever  it  is  seen.  This  is  a  ^tosture  they 
a<iopt  when  at  rest.  They  stand  erect  on  one  leg,  and,  bending  the  other, 
press  tlie  sole  of  its  foot  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  knee  of  the  leg 
which  serves  as  a  supjiort.  This  is  an  attitude  in  which  they  will  stand 
for  hours.  Schweinfurth  remarked  this  pose  among  the  Nyam-Nyani  and 
other  tribes  of  t!ie  Bahr-al-Ghazal  region.  Eastwards  and  southwards  it 
may  be  noticetl  among  the  Ja-luo  (Kaiirondo),  the  Jfandi,  Ltinibwa,  and 
othi^r  non-Bantu  ]>eople. 
who  are  to  some  extent. 
c-onnecteit  in  origin  with 
the  Negroes  of  the  Nile. 
The  true  Nilotic 
Negroes  may  \m  divided 
at  the  present  day  into 
the  Shilak  (or  Skiioli), 
Dinka  (Jange)y  Xu^i; 
Skangala,  Ckir,  Man- 
dari,  Jaiibnra,  Dyur 
{Luii),  AluTU,  AchUi 
(ShiU),  Lniiffo,  Umiro, 
KnmGm,  Jardum.  ami 
J<l-/uo  (Kavirondo)  tribes 
or  peoples ;  and  no  doubt 
tliis  list  leaves  un men- 
tioned many  other  tribal 
designations  belonging  to 

branches  of  the  same  stock 
I  Ijetween  the  Nile  and 
western  frontier  of 
\byssmia ;  while  affiliated 

n  hiDgaage,  in  habits,  cus- 

^lus,  and- to  some  extent 
bodily  appearance,  are 
Turka/ia-Maaai, 

mtri,  and  yandf  groups. 
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Fruiii  a  livffuUlIc  jioint  of  view  these  jieojile  faW  into  at  least  four 
ilivislons  (not  to  mention  other  forma  of  qieecli  used  hy  Nilotic  Negroeis 
to  tlie  westward  of  the  region  under  eon  si  tie  rat  ion),  three  of  whit-h — the 
Nilotic  (Dinka-Atjholi),  the  Naiidi,  and  the  Masai  — are  distantly  related, 
while  the  fourth— iVfldi-has  little  in  common 
with  the  Nilotic  languages,  bat  betrava  some- 
what West.  African  atKnities  in  iti4  jihonetics, 
voeabnlary,  and  grammar,  and  even  offers  a 
very  faint,  perhaps  disputable,  reseiriblance  to 
the  Hantu  family.  The  languages  spoken  by 
the  Dinkii,  ISbiltik.  Acholi,  vUuru,  J^ngo,  and 
ibi-luo  are  all  clofiely  allied.  The  ^nb-groins 
indeed,  of  the  Acholi  (with  its  dialectjj  of 
Aluru,  Lango,  and  Ja-luo)  is  practitally  one 
language,  Accoi-ding  to  native  tradition,  the 
Acholi  section  of  the  Nile  peoples  swept  down 
on  the  equatorial  sections  about  the  great 
lakes  at  no  vei-y  remote  period.  It  is,  per- 
haps, an  open  question  which  came  first,  the 
Bantu  Negroes  from  the  north-west  or  the 
Acholi  Nile  jieople  from  the  north.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  Bantu  preceded  the 
Nile  Negroes  in  these  regions.  Another  problem 
is  the  relationship  between  the  Nile  Negroes 
and  the  Nandi  and  Masai  trihes.  The  Masai 
!/youp  of  languages— which  comprises  the  very 
distinct  tongues  of  Bari.  I^tnka,  Karamojo, 
Turkana,  Sitk,  Elgumi  (\\'amia),  and  ^tusai — 
and  -the  Namli  and  a  few  broken  dialects 
in  the  north  of  Ugogo.  have  an  indisputable 
re!ationshii\>in  vociibulary  and  numerals  with 
ihe  Nilotic  tongues.  Yet  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  stocks  are  considerable,  and  the 
differences,  again,  hetween  the  Bari  !^ub-gl■ouI^ 
the  Karamojo-Suk  dialects,  the  Nandi,  and 
the  Masiii,  are  almost  equal  to  the  difference 
between  German  and  Kussian,  In  the  Bari  we  find  a  peo]ile  of  typical 
Nilotic  physique  sjieaking  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Alasai  group.  In 
the  Masai  we  see  a  race  which  is  negroid  rather  than  Negro,  and  offer* 
but  little  resemblance  physically  to  the  Nile  Negroes,  though  the  Mam 
language  is  remotely  related- to  Acholi  and  Dinka.  Again,  in  the  Karamojo 
people   we   b:LVe   a  race    which,    according  to   Dr.    I^hrubsall,  is  that  of  the 
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Bantu  Xegro  gtock,  but  vhich  speaks  in  n  slightly  eomii>te<i  form  a  dialect 
closely  allied  to  the  language  of  the  Sftk,  the  Sfik  again  being  negroes 
near  akin  to  the  Masai,  with  a  little  less  Hamitie  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  unwritten  history  of  the  present  distribution  of  these  tribes  and 
fonnB  of  speech,   and   of  the   nwe   movements   which   brought   about  the 
existing  mixture  of  j^ojiles,  may  l)e  something  like  this:  Imagine  »gro 
Kileland   to  have  been  peopled  at   one   time  by  the   Pyginy-Prognatlious 
jTonp  in  the   territorle:;   now  comiiritied  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and 
perhaps  by  a   kindred  race  of  stnnted  stature  — 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hottentots  and  Biislimen — 
away  to  the   eawt    in    what    is   now    Ihiti-h   Kast 
Africa."     Into  these  regions   came    pcnirimr    some 
three  thousand  years  ago  a  lionle  of  \\Vm  Afririiii 
Kegroes  s))eaking  the  niotlier-toiiguc  of  thi'  Itiiiitii 
languages.     Tlie    Bantu    |K»s-sibly   cainc    from    tin- 
north-west,  fri>ni  the  region  alonsf  t  lie  wattM-parl  iiii; 
between   the  Congo  and   the    Nih-   syst.-rns.     Tin- 
rush  of  the  Bantu  carried  tlicm  not  only  jiil  miT 
the  basin  of  the  L'p^ier  Nih' mid  \'i(.-tciiia  Nvau/a. 
but  they  sti^eamed  away  sontli-scniih-east   tuwanls 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  (l.-van.     From  tlip  uoilli- 
east,    Hamitic    jieople.  i>f  <'aiK-a>iaii   stm-lc    thim-d 
with    the    NegTO.    lrit'ki<'d    down    .-lowly  inlu    tlir 
northern   territitries   of  the  I'^anila   l'rotc(Ioi-ati>. 
At  one  time,  no  doubt,  tliesi-  Hamiti's  hud  only  a 
scattered  pojiulation  of  Haiilii  (tin'   liuulii  liaviiisj 
previously  ab.sorbed  theanlcirdciit  ('ijni,'<>  Pyifmii-> 
to  deal  with.     Tliey  were  n-ceiv.-d  with  n^vi-rrnn- 
by  these  then  savage   \Vcst  Afriean  Ni'irim'j  ;'l!ii- 
Bantu),  and  mingled  with  thfin   so  laurh  at    first 
as  to    create    prattically    a    new    breed    of  Negni 
such  as  we  now   style  the   Bmtii.      Tiiesi-    Banlu 
made   their   fii-st  great   exi«insion   in   thi'   comitrics 
and  Albert  Nyanais.      Strengthened  and  improved  : 
this    inHltration   of  Caucasian   blood,    tln-y   swcjil    rlov 
half  of  Africa,   licking   up  and   absorbing  and   cxte 

Pygmy  races  which  had  ]irecedcd  tlieiii,  and  im|jlanting  their  language 
on  ether  tribes  of  pure  Xegroes.  This  Jir^t  outburst  of  B;mtu  energy 
Slaving  spent  its  force  to  >ome  extent,  thei-e  came  other  pcoiile  of  allied 
*tock  from   the  west  (the   Madi,  for  example),  s)ienking  languages  wliich 

*  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  lieiug  drawn  tln-oug'.i  th?  middle  of  lluunt 
■^^gon  down  to  the  south-cast  corner  of  the  Victoria  NyaiiKi. 


^0^^ 


tween  the  Victoria 
mind  and  body  by 
over  tlte  southern 
inating  tJie  feebler 
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trigin  Toay  Lave  ^| 

ne      connection  '^| 


ill  tlieir  origin  i 
liiul     some 

with   tlie   Bantu   group. 

Tlieii  down  from  the  north 

raiiie    the     ancestors    of 

I  III-  Nile  Negroes,  driven 

-iiilh    ]iossibly    by    the 

lii>t   determined  Hamite 

iiiviision  of  the  Egj'ptiitn 

Siidmi     and     Abyssinia. 

Tl:e  Nile  Negroes  swept 

due  south,  and  in  places 

were    checked    and    jiro- 

fnundly      modified      by 

ill''    thinner    stream    of 

lliimitic   immigrants  (ol 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  1 1  If  ( ia!a  stock)  who  were 

^y  ^^^^^^^^P^IJL  continually  entering 

H  ^^^^^^^        ^y  ^^  Negro  Nileland  from  the 

^^■^^^^^       ^^^^^g  ^^k  Tiortli-east.     Some  fusion 

^^^^^^^L  ^^^g'  ^ft  varying   degrees   he- 

-  ^^^^^^Hj^^HF  ^^  I^'i^   Hamite   and 

^^^^^^^T^^T       -^    *  ^^^  'lie  Nile    Negro    created 

the  ]Masai  and  Siik  tj^pes, 
uiid  temiTorary  successes 
i>l  tills  powerful  blend 
I  airied  the  modified  Nile 
liiiiguages  (which  we 
know  uow  as  the  Ma»ii 
sjidup)  westwards  as  far 
,■^^  t  he  Bari  country  (where 
till'  language  became 
tinged  with  Vest  African 
phonology),  and  south- 
wards deep  into  what  ia 
now  German  East  Africa.  In  the  middle  of  Negro  Nileland  a  large  section 
of  Bantu  Negroes  was  stranded,  and  adojited  a  dialect  of  this  Masai  group 
(I  refer  to  the  Karamojo).  Elsewhere,  however,  the  conatant  stream  of 
Nilotic  Negroes  following  one  another  in  waves  of  immigration  carried 
this  Negro  type  and  its  language  actually  to  the  north-west  coast  of  I-ake 
Albert  (the  Aiurii)  and  to  tlie  north-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
(the  Ja-luo).     The  .Ta-!uo  fragment  of  the  gi'eut  Nilotic  invasion  overla]i]ied 
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tlie  biirrier  of  llie  Kaviroiitlo  Bautu  and  aetHed  to  tlie  ^outh  nf  il.  Tii 
time  the  ^lowfr  of  the  liantu  Negroes  revived,  and  the  Koutliwiwil  jirogress 
of  these  Nile  Negroes  was  checked.  In  recent  years  it  is  [iroliahle  that 
the  Bantu  race  has  gained  ground  in  Busoga,  while  the  liantu  Kavirondo 
have  effectually  cut  off  the  Ja-hii>  from  their  l.ango  kinsuieii. 


There    is    one    featii: 
eir  modified  offshootw, 


distingnishj's    Nile   Negroes   and 
nudity  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
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and  Eomettmes  in  Ixith  sexes.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  jierbaps, 
not  nudity,  but  a  coni])lete  absence  of  any  con\eiilionBl  ideas  of  decency. 


k 


They  really  seem  to  be  in  that  primitive  coniHtion  wbicli  bas  not  yet 
associated  feelings  of  sbame  with  tlie  concealment  of  the  pudenda,  at 
any  rate  on  the  )iarl  of  tbe  men.  As  in  the  Gtmb-n  of  Eden,  they  do 
not   know  that  lliey  ;ire  naked,  and  iire  iierbiips  in  cnn>ef[uence  much  less 


conquest.  It  is  sliil  the  ease  aiimng  the  \ineiit 
of  South  America,  and  amongst  the  Austrahan  a 
complete  nudity  in  the  male  i~  with  a  few  rai 
the  Nilotic  Negroes,  the  |fii,m    lliinil  •>    (mlt 


n  Indiana  in  many  parts 
onijine-  la  ^Frica  this 
e\ce[itijn-  t  mfinetl  to 
i]   Bil  imi)    the   liybriJ 
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1 
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races  between  the  Hamite  and  the  Nile  Negro,  between  the  Haniite  and 
:he    Bantu,    mid  a  few  Bantu  races  who  are    either    very   much   under  tlie 

1 

1^ 

[vg^ii-i^...-* 

1    L 

^s^  ^ 

■■d^nflBi^^';.^  - 

influence   of  iieiglibouriug  Slafiii  nr   (Jala  tribes  or   have  still   retiiiued   in 
South  Central   Africa  the   imjiress   of  Bahinia  customs.* 

In  their  own  homes  in  tlie  dejith  of  the  forest  tlie  Dwarfs  tue  said   to 
neglect   coverings  for  decency  in  the  men  as  in  the  women,  but  certainly 
when  they  emerge   from  the   forest   into   the  villages  of  the  agricultural 
Xegrops  they  are  always  observed  to  be  wearing  some  small  piece  of  bai-k- 
ctoth  or  skin  or  a  bunch   of  leaves  over   the   pudenda.     Elsewhere   in   all 
•  The  only  Bantu  tribes  which  formerly  were,  or  at  the  jiresent  day  arc,  ivithoiit 
feelings  of  sliarae  in  regard  to  the  ex[iosure  of  the  jierson  in   the  male  are  tliu 
A-kamba,  A-kikuju,  Wa-chaga.  and   other  tribes    in   liritish  East  Africa  hving  in 
close  relations  with  the  Masai  or  the  (!ala  ;  the  Kavirondo,  who  were  similarly  influenced 
by  the  Nile  Negroes  ;  the  BakoTijo  of  Kunenzori,  who  in  this  may  have  cojiied  tlie 
Hima  customs ;   the  Barundi  of  North  Tanganyika  likewise  ;    the  Nkoude  tribes  of 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa ;  the  ^Mashukulumbwe  and  Batonga  of  the  Central 
Zambezi ;  and  the  Zulus  of  South  and  South  Central  Africa.    In  the  case  of  all  the 
Bantu  tribes  mentioned,  except  those  of  North  Nyasa,  Central  Zambezi,  and  Zuln- 
land,  it  is  easy  to  understand  lion  this  )iTt:ference  for  nudity  on  the  part  of  the  male 
may  have  arisen  from  contact  with  Nilotic,  Masai,  or  Hamitifi  customs.    It  is  less 
easy  for  tlie  same  theory  to  cxjilaln   it  in  the  cane  of  the  Wankonde,  the  Central 
ZanibeKi,  or  the  Zulu  Negroes,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  lheso_  races  have  migrated 
in  lelatively  recent  times  from  countries  dominated  by  the  Bahima. 

question.  In  parts  of  West  Al'ricn  between  the  Niger  and  the  Gaboon 
(eajiecinUY  on  the  Cameroous  Kiver,  at  Old  Calabar,  and  in  the  Niger 
Delta)  it  is — or  was — pustomarv  fur  yr.ung  women  to  go  about  t'onnpletely 
nude    before    tliey    are    miirried.        In     Swaziland,     until     (juite    recently, 
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iiiiraarried  women  am]  very  often  matrons  went  stark  nuked.  Kveif 
amongst  the  [irudisli  Bagmidii,  who  luiwle  it  a  jmnishable  offence  at  one 
time  for  a  man  to  exjiose  iiny  part  of  hia  leg  above  the  knee,  the  wives 
of  the    king   wotiU    attend    at    his    court    perfectly   nuked.      Among   the 


Kuvlrontlo  all  unmarried  girls  tuv  coiniiietely  nndi-,  and  although  women 
who  have  beL-ouie  mothers  ura  supitosed  to  wear  a  tiny  covering  before 
and  behind,  they  very  often  comjiletely  neglect  to  do  ho  when  in  their 
own  village?.  Yet.  as  ii  general  rule,  luiiung  the  Nile  Xegnws,  and  htill 
more     markedly    among    tlie    Hr.miles    and    iFeii[iles    of    JIasai    stock,    the- 
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women  are  particular  about  eou- 
cealing  the  pudenda,  whereas  the 
men  are  ostentatiously  naked. 
Tlie  Btiganda  hold  nuditv  in  the 
male  to  he  sucli  an  abhorrent 
thing  tliat  for  -centuries  they 
have  referred  with  scorn  and 
disgust  to  the  \ile  Negroes  as  the 
■■  Hii-kedi."  or  •■  Naked  People," 
Speke  includes  all  regions  to  the 
]u)ith  and  east  of  L'ganda  and 
liiyoro  as  "  Kidi "  {a  raiBrender- 
iiig  of  theroot  "kedi" — "naked"), 
U  *Jkf         ^L       ^^^BYSli     '^'      ^°  ^'"'^  *^'*-^'  *''^  "xovA  lias  be- 

■V*    ^^Hf  ^W     ^H^I^Vil      '''^"''^  '^^  rooted  as  a  geographical 

W^     ''^^Y  ^       ^^^1^      '  i     ^'■''"^   ^''°*    °"^   "*'  *^^^   tiistricts 

L  '     ^^^^H         ^^L-1     •■     "'   '^'^    Ugunda   Protectorate   is 

styled  "Bukedi,"  or  the  "I,and 
of  Nakedness."  This  condition 
of  male  nudity  extends  north- 
west to  within  some  2()0  miles  of 
Khartum,  or,  in  fact,  wherever 
flie  Nile  Negroes  of  the  Dinka- 
Acholi  stock  inhabit  the  country. 
The  ef,(//(r  of  house  built  by 
the  Nile  Negroes  is  as  character- 
istic of  tUem  as  the  attitude  of 
standing  on  one  leg.  The  hut 
is  circular  in  shape,  and  the  sides 
may  be  made  of  reeds.  There 
is  great  uniformity  amongst  the 
Nile  Negroes  in  the  style  of  Oiatching  their  huts.  Their  houses  are  the 
round  beehives  built  of  reeds  or  wattle  and  daub,  but  the  peaked  roof  is 
a  high  one,  extending  over  the  framework  of  the  house  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  is  thatched  in  a  series  of  flounces.  Wherever  the  Nile  people 
have  carried  their  languages  this  '-Hounced"  thatching  ap^jeare,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Karamojo  (where  the  people,  being  of  Bantu  origin, 
appear  to  have  "retaiued  the  smooth-thatched  huts)  and  among  the 
Ja-luu,  whose  houses  are  built  just  like  those  of  the  Bantu  Kavirondo. 
The  Masai  group,  however,  though  allied  in  origin  and  language  to  the 
Nile  Negroes,  does  not  adojrt  this  style  of  thatch.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter,  they  either  build    houses    like  those    of  the    Bantu   Negroes 
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or,  in  the   case   of  the    Miisai   iiroper.   und   perhaps   of  the   cave-d  wet  ling- 
tribes    of  J[oiint    Elgfin.  low  ohknis    dwellings  with    flat    roof^.     The  Nile 


I 


tribes  build  small  gmniirics  of  wattle  irad  dniib.  witli  a  thatehcd  rix>f 
similar  to  'those  existing  throughout  the  grejiter  [lart  of  Negro  Afrir,i. 
The  Bari,  however,  aecording  to  Major  Delme  fifldcliffe,  build  thatched 
houses  occas' ion  ally  with  a  continuous  descent  of  grass  in  tlie  somewhat 
untidy  fashion  of  tlie  Bantu  Negroes.  The  Laiuka  people  (who,  though 
somewhat  akin  to  the  Masai,  neverthelessi  are  Nilotic  in  many  of  tlieir 
habits  and  customs)  build  fun nel-sti aped  •■flounced"  roofs  of  great  height. 
Amongst  the  Arlioli  thi'  framework  of  houi'e  and  roof  is  in  one  piece. 


Ill, 


■^' ^^>  w^:!"^  ^o.. 


iLOfj 
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t'oors 
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low  order  of  architecture,  with 
interior  arrangements  showing 
no  attempt  at  comfort  or  order- 
line.ss.  Tlie  Aclioli  always  make 
beds  of  skins  on  the  to])  of  the 
raised  sleeping  ])latform,  hut 
the  Eari  frequently  slee])  on 
the  l)are  mud. 

Nearly  all  tlie  Nile  villages 
are  surrounded  by  thorn  hedges. 
In  the  Lango  and  Aclioli 
countries  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  stockading  with  stout  poles. 
The  Madi  dig  a  deep  trench 
round  their  villages,  throwing 
up  the  earth  on  the  inner  side 
into  a  paiapet.  All  along  the 
top  of  this  ]>arapet  is  ])lanted 
a  stout  stockade  of  poles. 
Outside  the  Madi  villag«\-<  there  is  always  a  smooth  dancing  i)lace,  in 
the  middh*  of  whicii  a  tlagstatf'  is  planted. 

Tlie  food  of  these  Nile  ])eoples  is  largely  vegetable,  and  they  are  all 
industrious  (fj/ricHlfari,sts.  They  cultivate  the  red  sorghum,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  white;  the  ground-nut  (in  very  large  quantities), 
sesamum  (the  oil  of  which  is  much  used),  the  eleusine  grain,  and  also 
a  true  millet  which  })enetrates  very  rarely  to  the  regions  nearer  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  They  cult i vat (*  two  or  three  kinds  of  beans  and  peas 
like  the  Indian  *-dhal."  Sweet  potatoes  are  abundantly  grown  in  Lango, 
where  there  are  as  many  as  six  dit^erent  varieties.  Maize  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts,  and  pumpkins  and  gourds  are  universal.  No  sugar- 
cane is  met  with.  Most  of  the  Nile  peoples  make  nuich  use  in  their 
diet  of  wild  fruits,  which  they  obtain  from  the  thin,  scattered  forests  of 
the  open  country.  There  is  a  wild  vine  the  grapes  of  which  are  eaten. 
Toh'.icco  is  universally  cultivated,  but,  when  dry,  it  is  mixed  with  cow- 
dung,  and  this  somewhat  evil-sm(*lling  combination  is  smoked  in  pipes. 
It  is  not  taken  as  snuft'  except  amongst  the  Lango. 

Tlie  Nile  peoples,  like  most  Central  African  Negroes,  are  very  fond  of 
white  ants  as  food,  when  the  males  are  in  the  winged  stage. 

The  Eari  do  not  hunt  at  all,  except  hipi)opot amuses,  which  they 
attempt  to  spear  in  the  water  from  rafts  of  ambatch.  The  Bari  do  a 
great  deal  of  fishing,  and  amongst  other  ways  of  procuring  fish  they  visit 
shallow  creeks  and  inlets  of  rivers,  cut  off  the   neck   of  the  inlet  with  a 
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stockade,  itiul  then  |iass  tUeir  spears  repeatedly  baekwanls  iinrl  fi 
througli  the  water,  and  in  this  way  they  slay  large  niiiiilitrs  of  a 
mtid-lovtng  Chrovfiie.  The  other  Nile  peoples  liunt  with  dogs,  and  attack 
the  game  with  spears.  The  Acholi  surround  large  areas  with  a  succession 
of  nets,  each  abmit  twenty  yards  long.  When  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle has  thus  been  netted  in,  a  number  of  speamien  squat  down  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  nets  while  others  rush  into  the  enclosure,  set  fire 
to  the  herbage,  and  drive  the  game  before  tiiem  against  the  nets,  where 
numbers  of  beasts  are  speared  by  the  men  awaiting  their  arrival  on  the 
other  side  of  the  net. 

Not  many  of  these  Nile  tribes  keep  fowls.  All  of  theui  keep  gonts. 
sheep,  and  cnltle,  the  cattle  being  invariably  of  the  humped  zebu  type. 
Not  a  few  of  these  cattle  from  the  Laiigo  and  Acholi  countries  have  the 
horns  curiously  crossed  at  tLeii-  points.  All  these  Nile  triljes  mix  cow's 
urine  with  the  milk  when  drinking  tlie  latter.  They  al?o  make  butter 
from  milk,  but  use  it  chiefly  as  an  ointment. 

In  uurfare  the  Acholi  use  spears  with  a  short,  narrow  blade,  and 
long,  narrow  shields  made  of  gimffe,  ox.  or  rhinoceros  hide,"  The  four 
projecting  comers  of  the  shield  are  finished  with  small  and  elegant 
knobs.  The  strong  stick  wliicli  is  fa^-tened  up  and  <lown  along  the  inner 
middle  of  the  leather  shields 
projects  at  both  ends.  At  tlie 
top  of  the  shield  the  projecting 
portion  is  decorated  with  a  large 
pompon  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  shield 
is  ornamented  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  handsome  little  brass 
knobs.  Among  the  Lango,  in 
place  of  these  brass  knobs,  tln'iv 
are  generally  thin  Iiands  of  ir<in. 
The  Aluru,  who  dwell  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Albert,  have 
no  Bpears,  but  fight  witli  Ixiws 
and  arrows.  The  Bari  iintl 
l^tuka  use  spears  only.  The 
I-ango  and  L'miro  confine  thtjiu- 
selvea  chiefly  to  assegais,  or 
thro  wing-spears.  None  of  these 
jjeople    have    swords     like     the 

*  In    sliape    like    those    of    the 
'-Turkana.    See  Kig.  i~o. 
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Masai   "  sitne,"  but   generally  cflrry  short   knives,   aiid   sometimes   a   knife 
curved  like  a  scimitar.      Tliey  all  of  them  {lossess  knobkerries,  or  cIuIjs, 

Poor-loi>king  dug-out  cunoes  are  used  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  the 
(>eople  generally  prefer  the  ra/t  made  of  ajubatch  or  jtapyrus  bundles. 

A  good  deal  of  clever  hctsti'.ttvork  is  made  by  the  Bari,  Lntuka.  and 
Aclioii.  Most  of  these  people  work  iron  with  the  smelting  furnace,  forge, 
and  bellows  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Bantu  I'aces. 
Their  nivsictti  instru- 
ments consist  of  antelope 
or  OS  horns,  drums,  flutes, 
and  a  small  stringed  in- 
stniment  which  is  some- 


thii; 


like 


zithe 


This 


k 


usually  consists  of  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise  covered 
with  ii  tight  piece  of 
skin,  over  which  five  or 
i-ix  i.trinf;s  are  strained, 
witli  ii  hriilgp  in  the 
middle. 

With  regard  to  the 
condition  of  their 
wumen.  female  chastity 
before  puberty  is  not 
much  regfti-ded,  thougli 
it  is  frenerally  considered 
reprehensible  if  more 
than  what  might  he 
termed  *■  philandering  " 
takes  placo  between  the 
sexes.  Adultery  with  a 
married  wo  man  is  re- 
garded as  a  serious  crime. 
The  marriage  ceremony 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  elalioiate  courtship,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  girl's  mother  must  be  won  by  the  making  of  repeated  presents, 
wliich  luay  last  over  a  period  of  two  ot  tiiree  years.  Tliere  are  no  sjiecial 
ceremonies  or  aupei^titions  that  accoraptiny  the  birth  of  a  child.  Twins 
are  considei-ed  to  be  very  lucky.  The  women  are  [irolific.  but  infant 
mortality  is  considerable,  large  numbers  of  children  dying  from  malarial 
fever.  If  a  woman  has  had  three  or  four  or  more  daughters  before  she 
gives    birth    to   a    son    (the    people  jirefening  male  children   to   girls),    the 
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called  hj  their  Bantu  neighlxiurs  "  Abiinyoro,"  wliich  would   indicate  that -I 
this  theory  of  their  origin  is  correct. 

The  Ja-luo  reside  iu  fixed  villages  of  from  ten  to  fifty  huts,  which  ara 
surrounded  hy  hedges  of  aU>e  and  eujihorbia.  Formerly  they  built  mud 
or  stone  walls  round  their  settlements  in  iuiifation  of  the  Kuntn  Kavlrondo 
to  the  nortJi.  But  this  is  a  custom  which  has  now  died  out.  The  houses 
are  similar  in  apiiearance  to  those  of  the  Bantu  tribes  around  them,  as  is 
the  arrangement  about  tlie  two  iSrejilaces.  Young  unmarried  girls  usnall;-i 
sleep  together  in  one  large  hut  under  the  core  of  an  old  woman.  Thai 
young  men    and    bovf*    of   tlie  \iUage    aUo    sleep    by  themseU'es,  generally  J 
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■  attempt 


near  tlie  entraiioc  to  llie  village,  so  that  they  can  watL'h  ( 

to  steal  cattle.     Tlie  hut  which  is  directly  opposite  the  gate  of  the 

ia  usually  that  of  tlie    ],rinciiial  wife    of   the  village    head-iuan.     There  "is 

much  the  same  superstition  as  among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  about  ahiitting 

the  door  of  a  house  behind  a  jierson  who  has  just  left  it. 

Unmarried   men  go  naked.      Married    men  who    have   children  wear  a 


small  piece  of  goat  slcin,  whicli,  though  (juite  inadequate  for  purposes 
of  decency,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  inijiortant  thing  in  etiquette;  for  a 
married  man  with  a  child  must  on  no  account  call  on  his  mother-in-law 
without  wearing  this  piece  of  goat  skin.  To  call  on  her  in  a  state  of 
absolute  nudity  would  Iw  regarded  as  a  serious  insult,  only  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  jayment  of  goat».     Even  if  under  the  new  dispensation  a  man 


bfliind.  \Vlien  tbe_v  go  to  viait  another  village,  they  don  a  goat  skin  slung 
frmri  the  shoulder,  uiKin  which  a  curious  and  rather  pretty  imttem  has 
been  burnt  with  a  red-hot  stick.     "When  a  woman  is  manied,  she  puts    on 
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this  tail  behiod  and  receives  s  present 
from  her  husband.  Afterwards  it  is  con- 
sidered very  bad  manners  for  a  inarrie;! 
votnin  to  8er\-e  food  to  her  husband 
vithout  jiutting  on  this  tail.  On  tlip 
other  hand,  if  the  husband  or  any  other 
man  should  touch  the  married  woman's 
tail,  it  is  consideretl  that  he  wishes  to 
bewitch  her,  and  such  an  ofFeute  iiiu:^t 
be  atoned  for  by  the  u^tial  suirifiie  <A' 
a  goat. 

The  Ja-Iuo  jn'U    ov.l  lAe   uu-li^ors  in 
the  lower  jaw.     It  may  also  occur  iinion^st 
these    peo|iIe,    as    amongst    the    Ijiiifjo 
tribea  to  the  north,  that  not  only  the  four 
incisor.',  but  even  the  canines,  are  taken 
ont,  at   any   rate   from   tlie    mouths   of      ■•■ 
boys.     They  ilo  not   ciirumche.  nor  do 
they  scar  or   tftttoo   thi-ir   bodies,    with   thf 
three  jwiralH    lines    of  dots  in  a  semi-fiivle 
the   ends   of  the   semi-circle   incctiiig  in  fro 

a  man   has  killed  ; 


again  on  the  biicklw 

}jitiatcs  his  enemy's  spirit  liy  shavinif    ids    ht'M 
return.       Heads    of    men    aiv    also    s!i;ivi'd    in 
accomjHmying  illu.-tration  (P'ig.  4:i(i)- 

Tlie  .7a-luo.  loijethcr  witli  trihes  remotely  a 
Siik  and  I^mgo.  ornuintnt  tin:  viln-  riiti  i>/ 
manner.  About  fifteen  small  holes  are  jiiero 
cartilage,  and  a  tlattened  riiiif  of  brii^s  {lixiki 
melon  seed)  is  in.-crted.  Hanging  on  the  ont<' 
a  large    blue    glass    bead.     In    the    lowest    hole 


exception  that  women  raise 
on  cither  side  of  the  Ixjdy, 
It   just    bel.nv    the    navel,  and 


fvr   thi-e 
lie    pattei 


■,   he   pro- 

after  hi» 

■n    in    the 


lied  in  origin,  such  as  the 
Uir  (■((/'  ill  a  remarkable 
il  along  the  edge  of  the 
Lg  in  sliajie  nither  like  a 
side  of  the  brass  ring  i» 
towards   the   lobe   a  ])lain 


brasd  ring  is  inserted.  Kegarding  these  blue  beads  Mr.  llobley  writeH : 
"For  a  hiiig  time  I  thought  these  hhio  beads  were  ordinary  trade  beada 
of  the  variety  known  as  'kikcti';  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  this  idea, 
iras  indignantly  ivpudiated.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  heads  were 
picked  up  in  the  -fields  in  tiic  neighbourhood  of  the  Maragoiia  Hills* 
after  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  descended  with 
the  rain."  Some  of  the  cliiefs  also  wear  bits  of  jasper  and  chalcedony 
with  a  fine  circular  hole.  Tliese  beads  were  formerly  of  great  value,  and 
were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  one  epw  [ler  head.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  jiicked  up  in  the  same  way.  Their  name  for  thege  beads  i» 
•  In  North  Kavirondo. 
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and  that  the  beads  were  constantly  !H.'m>r  drojii^ed  and  lost  in  the  fields. 
After  floods  the  loosened  soil  might  esjiose  to  sight  some  of  the  bead.-; 
which  had  thus  Iwtn  drojijied  in-  tlirown  nway.     The  snjiply  of  these  liinf 


lieads   is,  of  eourse,  quite   inadequate    for   the   ixijuilatioii,   and   many  are 
iniikitijj  uji   for  the   scarcity   now    by   using   the   ordinary    blue   beads   of 


Ja-luo    men    often   wee 


reiided  cylindrical  wtxiden 


blocks   on   the   uii|>er   part  of  lliP   ai'in.     Thi>   wooden  blocks  are 
red    with    oside    of    iron.       A     l>aiid    strung    witli    small    pieces 
of    the    same   colour    is   sometimes   worn   round    the   forehead, 
the  married   men  wear  a   semi-eircle  of  ivory  on   the  forehead, 
the  siilit  canine   teeth   of  the   hippoimtanuis.     (The  tooth,  howevi 
Uiformed,  is  not   tiplit,  but  ground  down   until  it  is  only  an  eight 
■h  thick.)     Others  wear  the  tusks  of  ii  wiirt-liog.     The  Ja-luo  m. 
St  of  the  tribes  of  Nilotic   origin,  frequently  ndujit  a  curious  stt 
itude,  standing  on  some  hillock  or  (uit-hill  on  one  li-ij  with  the 
bent  and  the  sole  of  the  foot   apposed  to   the  inner  >ide  of  the 
the    leg    on    which    the    Itody   is    poisiiL     Tlicy  nsually   wear  sand 
Aher  when  travelling. 
The  Ja-luo  live  much   by  ii;p-iriilliuv.     'I'liey  eultivnte  fori/hum,  s 
'atofs,   pens,   firava,   eleusine,  j,in)ii'kiiiK,    hiOncco.   (ivl   fitmp.     f*alt 
le  from  the    ashes    of   reeds.     They  eal     [jriielii-aJly  nil    kinds  of   m 
ipt  the  hyu-nn.     Young  men  eat  leojmrd  in   order  t<)  muke  them  fiei 
war.     The   crested    crane   is   univeri'ally  iiroteded.  and    is   never  killt 
11  do  not  eat   fowls,  and  Eome  wiuin'n   ilc  nut   en 
line    eat    liii>j:opotanius.    and    some    refuse    tliiU    inc;it. 
■ink   milk,    l.nt    eal    it    cooked    witli    U.l.     Tlu'y    have 
Cnslom  of   mi.\ing   cows'  urine   with    ti^e    milk    i>f   ibe  en 
allowed    to    stand    a    day    or    Two    in    ordei'    to    incieaM-    i 
people  say   that    this   admixture    increases   the    iiiiinuiit    « 
milk,     'lliey   like    tlie    flavour,   and    think    that    it    ha~ 
They   kill    oxen    by    sticking   a   kniTc    into   the  juynlar 
must  Ije  pointed  to  the   west  during  the  o]]eriition.     Shei 
killed  in  the  same  manner.     IJesides  the   i\fAi   of  fowls.  i\ 
goats,  they  eat  large  quantities  of  fish,  wiiieh  tli'-y  obtain 
and,  above  all,  from  the  waters  of  tlie  Victin'ia  Nvan/a. 
Cooking  is    done    entirely    by   women    In    eartlien    j.uls 
on    the    verandah,    and    the    food    is    servtd    in    little 
ler  wid   Bons   eat    together   in   a   little   separate    hut   wliieh   has  oi)en 

Women  eat  separately  from  the  men  inside  tlieir  own  houses. 
They  do  not  hunt  much  with  dogs,  but  calch  a  good  deal  of  game  in 
They  will  also  attack   the  elepliant   with  sfiears.     Fish  is  caught 
the   Victoria    Nyanza   by   means   of  large,  conical    wicker   traps   called 
The  process  is  as  follows:  They  bring  two   very  long  ropes,  one 
of   each   of   which    is   tivmly   secured   to   the    shore.     One   rope  lies, 
lighted,   along   the    bottom    under   the    water,   ihe   other    floats   on    the 
t    from    it    liaiisfs    a    friuife    of    papyrus    stalks.     The    two   m     = 
below  correspond  with  its  other,  and  are  cot 
B  to  ensure  thetr  corresjmndence,  while   thf 
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Both  sexes  drink  the  beer  which  is  made  from  grain,  but  the  women 
never  drink  with  the  men.     The  women  make  the  btitter. 

The  men  do  not  smelt  inm,  but  obtain  it  in  pig  form  from  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo.  There  is  even  a  certain  prejudice  against  blacksmiths  amongst 
the  Ja-hio.  They  are  calhd  **  ^'othetth/'  and  among  some  of  the  tribes 
•constitute  a  separate  caste  called  *'l'viiio.''  They  forfje  sptars,  knives, 
bill-hooks,  and  axes,  but  tlieir  hoes  are  imjxnted  from  tlieir  Bantu 
neighbours.  Shields  are  mad(»  of  liut^alo  or  ox  hide,  and  also  of  ambatch 
wood.  Their  spears  luive  small  heads,  and  sliafts  of  tremendous  length. 
Thev  use  chths,  and  also  lorii^  leaf-sliaiied  swords,  which  thev  have 
bornnved  from  the  Masai  or  Xandi.  Kows  and  arrows  are  still  employed, 
but  the  arrows  r.ie  1:0  longer  poisoned.  Poison  was  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  vc^ioin  of  snakes,  and  also  from  certain  herlis.  Their  musical 
instrunu^nts  are  \ery  similar  to  those  of  the  Kavirondo  l^antu. 

(lirls  are  hi'trothed  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  go  to  their  husbands 
4it  the  age  (jf  t<'n  or  eleven.  ])aynieiit  lieing  made  by  degrees  over  the 
years  ela[)sing  hetwtMMi  the  betrothal  and  tin*  inarrKKje.  The  girl  is  taken 
by  her  unmarried  girl  eoinpaiiions  t(>  lier  husband's  house.  The  father  of 
the  i^irl  kills  an  ox  and  take>  the  meat,  tom'ther  witli  a  uuantitv  of 
sorghum  i)oiridge.  to  tlie  bridegroom's  house  to  [  rovide  a  treddlnrj  feast- 
On  th(Mollo\vin'r  dav  the  l)ii(lei'roonrs  lirothtrs,  and  his  other  wives,  if  he 
has  any,  take  the  nv'wly  \vedd;(l  wife  back  t<^  her  father's  village,  where 
then*  is  another  i^reat  f("a>t.  The  bridegroom  dees  not  attend.  The  father 
of  th(*  girl  iiext  day  jiresents  his  daughter  with  a  goat,  and  she  returns  to 
her  husband,  who  continues  to  make  };ayn:ents  to  his  father-in-law.  The 
total  amoinit  of  the  marriaui^  lavment  mav  reacli  to  six  cows,  or  their 
■equivalent.  If  the  man  >to])s  paying,  his  wife  will  leave  him  and  go  back 
to  her  father's  \illage  until  tlu*  payments  are  resumed.  If  within  a  year 
of  the  marriage  the  woii;an  does  not  l)ear  a  child,  the  husl)and  may  stop 
his  pavments,  hut  he  has  no  claim  to  tin*  retiu'u  of  what  has  lieen  alreadv 
paid,  so  long  as  his  wife  n^mains  with  him.  If  a  wife  dies  without  having 
borne  children,  the  amount  paid  for  her  is  returned,  uidess  the  husband 
agr(»es  to  accept  one  of  his  decca.sed  irifVs  sisters,  for  whom  only  a 
small  complimentary  present  i<  i)aid.  If  a  woman  refuses  to  stop  with 
her  husband,  she  is  given  to  another  man,  and  whatever  this  man 
gives  for  her  is  paid  over  to  her  first  husband.  If  a  woman  has  a  child 
and  is  ill-treated,  she  mav  leave  her  husband,  but  must  lejive  her  child 
belli nd  with  the  father.  If  the  child  be  a  boy,  when  he  grows  up  and 
the  mother  gets  old  she  generally  returns  to  live  with  her  son.  If  after 
a  marriage  has  been  arranged  an  avaricious  father  is  loth  to  part  with  his 
daughter,  the  young  man  employs  his  friends  to  waylay  the  girl  in  the 
daytime.       If,    however,    the  girl   after   capture   refuses   to   stop   with   her 
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husband  and  runs  away,  the  amount  which  he  has  already  paid  on  Iter 
behalf  is  returned  and  the  marriage  is  broken  off.  If  a  woman  finds 
herself  unmarried  after  a  long  period,  it  in  customary  for  her  to  go  to  a 
chief  or  a  rich  man  and  state  that  she  has  come  to  stay  and  cook  for  him. 
In  such  case  she  is  usually  taken  to  wife,  but  a  very  small  complimentary 
present  is  paid  for  her.  Chiefs  may  have  from  ten  to  forty  wives.  'I'he 
Ja-luo  are,  generally  speaking,   very   moral.       They  do  not  intermarry  in 


the  same  dan,  but  a  man  may  marry  the  daughter  of  one  who  bears  the 
!«me  name  as  liiraself. 

The  Ja-luo  lielieve  in  n  supreme  God  whom  they  call  "Chieng."  This, 
however,  is  the  same  name  as  the  sun.  When  a  man  comes  out  of  his 
house  in  the  morning,  he  spits  towards  the  east,  and  in  the  evening  he 
spits  ti)wardd  the  west.  If  the  sunset  is  extremely  red,  it  is  said  to 
indicate  the  approaching  death  of  an  important  person.  They  believe  that 
after  death  the  spirits  of  the  dejiaried  go  \i\>  to  the  sky.  ff  a  hailstorm 
iK-cnrs,  HO  one  goes  to  work  in  the  fields  on  the  following  day.  Shooting 
ftars  are  sai<l  to  be  a  sign  of  war.     They  believe  that  people  can  be  killed 

I'-ilckcrnfl,  and  that  a  wizard  has  only  to  show  "  medicine  "  to  a  per.son 
^OL.  II. 
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in  order  to  kill  him.  If  a  person  is  thought  to  be  bewitched,  the  medicine 
man  concerned  is  caught  and  forced  to  remove  the  spell,  afterwards  being 
punished  by  a  fine.  This  kind  of  witchcraft,  however,  is  not  thought  to 
be  very  serious.  There  is  a  deeper  magic  called  "jamkingo."  Amongst 
the  Gemi  tribe  this  is  practised  by  the  blacksmiths.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  secret  society,  and  no  doubt  means  secret  poisoning.  They  have  a 
form  of  ordeal  called  "kiviri."  A  small  pot  of  water  is  placed  on  the  fire. 
A  little  "  wimbi "  flour  and  a  bit  of  "  medicine  "  are  put  into  the  water. 
If  the  water  boils  over,  the  man  is  guilty;  if  not,  he  is  innocent.  Another 
ordeal  is  as  follows  :  A  gourd  basin  with  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  is 
placed  on  a  flat  stone.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  calabash,  the  bottom 
of  which  being,  of  course,  not  close-fitting  to  the  stone,  would  permit  ordinarily 
of  a  leakage.  But  the  medicine  man  who  attends  puts  into  the  bottom 
of  the  calabash  crushed- up  leaves  of  a  kind  of  mimosa  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  stop  the  leakage  and  enable  the  calabash  to  be  filled  up  with 
water,  the  retention  of  the  water  by  the  calabash  proving  the  man  to  be 
innocent.  Another  ordeal  is  arranged  in  this  way  :  Dry  flour  is  given  to  the 
suspected  person.  If  innocent,  he  can  swallow  it ;  if  he  is  unable  to 
moisten  the  flour  with  his  saliva  and  swallow  it,  he  is  shown  to  be  guilty. 

As  regards  omens :  If  a  bird  sings  on  the  left-hand  side  as  a  man 
is  starting  on  a  journey,  the  journey,  if  for  war,  will  be  unlucky  ;  but  if 
it  be  merely  a  peaceful  visit,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  one.  If  the  bird  sings 
on  the  right-hand  side,  it  is  a  good  omen  for  war,  but  a  bad  one  for  an 
ordinary  visit.  If  a  cat  crosses  the  road  from  right  to  left,  it  is  a  good 
omen ;  if  from  left  to  right,  bad.  If  a  rat  is  seen  on  the  road,  and  it 
runs  along  the  road  ahead  of  the  man,  it  is  a  good  omen ;  but  if  it  crosses 
the  road  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  is  an  unlucky  sign.  If  on  a 
journey  a  man  strikes  the  little  toe  of  either  foot,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign; 
if  he  strikes  the  big  toe,  it  is  propitious.  If  the  eldest  child  cf  a  man 
is  a  boy,  and  the  man  sets  out  to  travel,  it  will  be  an  unlucky  sign  if 
the  first  [)erson  he  meets  is  also  a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  eldest 
child  is  a  girl,  and  he  meets  a  woman  when  he  starts  on  a  journey,  that 
is  likewise  a  bad  sign.  They  profess  to  be  able  to  foretell  events  by 
divining,  and  the  divination  is  exercised  on  the  entrails  of  an  ox  or  sheep. 
They  are  a  good  deal  given  to  prophesying.  The  chief  Odua  when  quite 
a  lad  ])rophesied  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
no  white  man  had   entered  the  count r v.     They  believe  in  rain-makera. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  fdrth  the  infant,  if  a  boy,  is  kept  inside  the  house 
for  four  days ;  if  a  girl,  for  three  days.  When  a  birth  takes  place,  the 
female  neighbours  attend,  and  a  goat  is  killed  for  the  mother  and  the 
other  women.  No  man  is  allowed  in  the  hut  until  three  or  four  days 
have  elapsed.     The  father  of  the  child  does  not  eat  or  sleep  again  in  the 
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Iiu(.    until    the    chikl    begins    to    cut 

1 

its  teeth.     The  mother  does  not  gu 

^-j- 

out  to  cultivate   for  nine  clitvs  iiftei- 

^hBl 

the   birtli.      If   a    woman    lias   h;id 

^K^^M 

■1 

two    children    jireviously    who    hav.- 

rVCSI 

died,  she  follows  the  same  cereraony 

JmSSt^ 

as  that  der^crihed   araon,^  the  Biiiitii 

^^\ 

Kavirondo.    When  the  eliild  has  hem 

brought   back   by  an  old  woman,  ii 

is  redeemed  by  the  father,  who  thru 

^'^r^^^Msf 

bores  the  Sohn  of  the  right  ear  and 

v^    ^L^^^k 

inserts    an    ear-ring   of  brass    wiif. 

^k!'  ^K   '''■ft 

The  child  is  theneeforthcalled  "  Owiti ," 

'^^  VW^^^A 

if  a  boy;   if  a  girl.  "Awiti,"  mean- 

^^k^al^^ 

ing  "the  child  that  han  been  thrown 

^l^?^B^^^ 

away."     The  old  woman  who  jiieks  up 

^^bm^h^^ 

-i 

the   child  is   regarded  aa  its   foster- 

^^^^^^HS 

1 

mother.     Twins  are  considered  luck\-. 

-^^^^^VF 

■^ 

though  their  arrival   is   attended    In 

^^^Vi( 

a  good  many  ceremonies  and  by  [nu- 

^H^9 

pitiatory   dances    which    are  of    iiii 

^^^^m 

( 

obscene  nature. 

— 1^_ 

• 

When  a  i>erson  dies,  the  corji^e  i,- 

^m^B 

■t 

iinmediateiy  taken  out  of  the  lioii^r. 

^M^M 

If  it  be  a  woman,  her  brothers-in ■  1  iuv 

^^^Hlk. 

dig  the  grave  in  the  verandah  of  tl.. 

""^ ; 

1* 

house.     The  corpse  is  buried  on  ii- 

-< 

left    side    with    the    liand  under  ll,r 

4 

head.     In  the  case  of  a  woman's  deat  1 1 . 
her  relatives  and   friends  come  ;iii<l 

■wail.      Her   husband    presents    ivn  1,       ' 

,„ 

<lan  that  attends  with  a  goat.     Tii  ■ 

mourners  stay  for  three  days.     The  hut  in 

which  a  person  has  died  is 

ii=ed 

for  a  month.     The    neighlwurs    then    meet 

together   and    drink    beer, 

and 

the    house    is   broken  down.     Upon   t.he    death  of  a  man    his    brother 

digs 

his   grave,  and   he  is  hurled  in  the  house 

of  his  first   wife,  if  she  is 

still 

living.     If  she  is  dead,  lie  is  buried    in    the    verandah  -of  his    own    house. 

Men  only   wail    for   one    day.     After    that 

onlv  the   women    wail,  at 

first 

for  three  days,  and  then  at  dawn  for  fifteen  days. 

As  a  sign  of  inouniinif  the  women  wear  a  string  of  banana  fibre  round 

the  forehead.     Tliey  also  wear  a  blaek  tail 

fringed  with  white    strings   for 

about  a  month.     Others  smear  thems-el 

with  white    earth.     Eelativt 
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a  dead  person  shave  their  heads  for  three  days  after  the  death.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  sits  on  a  stool  outside  the  village,  and  has  his 
head  shaved.  If  any  one  of  importance  dies,  the  neighbours  do  not 
cultivate  for  three  days  after  the  death.  If  a  big  chief  dies,  all  the 
surrounding  people  collect  at  the  village,  and  in  such  cases  even  hostilities 
between  clans  are  suspended,  and  all  join  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  late 
chief,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  at  war  with  some  of  his  dependent  clans. 
In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  new  hut  is  built.  The  grave  of  the 
chief  is  dug  by  his  brother.  A  new  ox  hide  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  and  the  head  of  tlie  corpse  is  covered  with  a  water-pot.  Seeds 
of  every  kind  of  grain  grown  in  the  vicinity  are  put  into  tlie  grave,  but 
sweet  potatoes  are  excluded.  The  people  dance  and  drink  "tembo''  for  ten 
days,  and  slaugliter  many  oxen.  Tlie  men  wail  for  ten  days,  but  the  women 
wail  every  morning  for  a  year.     No  one  cultivates  the  fields  for  ten  days. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  property  goes  to  the  brother,  if  the  children  are 
small.  If  the  eldest  son  is  grown  uj),  he  takes  the  property  and  gives  his 
brothers  a  share,  but  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  amount  paid  by 
any  one  who  marries  one  of  his  sisters.  This  marriage  jmyment  goes  to 
the  deceased  father's  brotliers.  The  brothers  of  the  deceased  take  his  wives, 
but  the  eldc^st  son  probably  takes  the  youngest  wife  of  liis  deceased 
father.  When  a  chief  dies,  the  son  whom  he  has  chosen  succeeds  him. 
This  successor  is  chosen  reallv  some  years  before  the  chief  dies.  The 
successor  divides  tlie  })rivate  property  of  the  chief  with  his  brotliers. 

When  a  warrior  han  killed  a  laait  in  ivarfare,  he  must  (besides 
shaving  his  liead)  catcli  a  fowl  and  hang  it  round  his  neck  head  uppermost. 
He  must  not  enter  Ids  home  village  until  this  has  been  done.  Whilst 
the  fowl  is  sus])ended  to  the  man's  neck  by  the  beak  its  head  is  revered 
from  the  body,  and  the  head  is  left  lianging  from  the  man's  neck.  The 
warrior  then  (niters  the  village,  and  shortly  afterwards  pre})ares  a  big  feast 
to  propitiate  the  man  he  has  killed,  so  that  his  ghost  may  not  give 
trouble.  If  a  house  is  struck  by  ligldninfjj  and  any  one  is  killed  inside, 
the  head-man  of  the  villai^e  must  obtain  a  male  fowl  of  a  red  colour  and 
walk  round  the  house  liolding  up  the  fowl  three  times.  The  house  is 
then  broken  up,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  other  pur^wses.  When  desiring 
to  make  peace  with  another  tribe  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war, 
they  kill  a  sheep  and  put  part  of  it  into  a  wooden  mortar  such  as  is 
used  for  crushing  grain.  The  rei)resentatives  of  each  side  then  take  out 
])ieces  of  the  flesh  and  exchange  them  reciprocally.  An  old  man  belonging 
to  the  side  which  has  been  worsted,  and  which  is  suing  for  peace,  must 
then  go  to  the  head  village  of  the  conqueror  and  proceed  to  sweep  up  the 
cattle  knuil.     This  is  acce2)ted  as  a  kind  of  submission. 

Like  the  Bantu  Kavirondo,  the  Ja-luo  are  in  the  main  a  healthy  people. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 
3IASAI,    TUliKANA,    SUK,   NANDI,    ETC. 

^r^HE  remaining  section  of  the  Uganda  population  to  be  discussed  in 
J-  this  book  is  that  otfshoot  of  the  Nilotic  stock  which  includes  the 
interesting  Masai  *  i)eoi)le — a  group  of  Africans  rather  isolated  in  their 
physical  chanicteristics — the  gigantic  Suk  and  Turkana,  the  elegant,  fine- 
featured  Elgurai  or  Waniia,  and  the  Nandi  tribes.  With  them  also  may 
be  considered  the  negro  Karamojo,  with  a  Bantu  physique  and  a  language 
closely  related  to  Turkana;  and  the  mongrel  Andorobo,  a  nomad  hunting 
l)eople  speaking  usually  a  dialect  of  Nandi,  but  composed  of  very  mixed 
physical  types. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  the  Ma.^^ai  represent  an  early  mixture 
between  the  Nilotic  Negro  and  the  Hamite  ((iala-Somali).  This  blend  of 
peoples  must  have  been  isolated  somewhere  in  the  liigh  mountains  or 
plateaux  which  lie  between  the  Nile  and  the  Karamojo  country.  Here  the 
ancestors  of  the  Masai  race  were  no  doubt  first  located,  and  here  the 
Latuka — descendants  of  the  ancestral  Masai — still  remain,  S2>eaking  a 
language  that  is  closely  allied  to  the  Masai  tongue.  This  ancient  inter- 
mixture between  Hamite  and  Negro  must  have  been  a  strong  power 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the  White  Nile 
between  Latitudes  3""  and  5'.  They  subjugated  a  section  of  the  Nilotic 
Negroes  (the  Bari)  and  imposed  on  them  a  corru[)t  dialect  of  the  Masai 
stock  (the  Masai  itself  being  a  branch  of  the  Nilotic  family  much  modified 
by  Hamitic  influence j.  Some  tumultuous  movement  from  the  north, 
possibly  on  the  j>art  of  other  Nilotic  Negroes  like  the  Dinka  and  Shiluk, 
or  else  intertribal  warfare  or  famine  consequent  on  drought,  drove  the 
ancestors  of  tlie  modern  Masai  from  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
W^hite  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Elgon  and  Lake  Rudolf. 

After  a  prolonged  settlement  on  the  lands  lying  between  this  great 
extinct  volcano  and  the  south-west  coasts  of  Lake  Rudolf,  the  Masai 
became  divided  into  two  grout)S — evidently  not  a  very  ancient  division, 
since   both  sections    speak   practically  the    same    language    at    the    present 

*  This  word  should  be  pronouneed  '*  Ma's^i,"  with  a  strong  accent   on  -  the  first 
syllable. 
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day.     The  more  powerful  of  these  divisions  reverted   to   a  wholly  i)astoral 
life,  a  semi-nomad  existence,  and  a  devotion  to   cattle  which  caused  them 
to  raid  and  ravish  in  all  directions  to  obtain  and  maintain  enormous  herds. 
The   weaker   Masai — subsequently  to    be    known    as    the    Burkeneji,    Gwas' 
Ngishu*  (Uterally  a  contraction  of  Gwaso  Engishu),  Nyarusi  (Enjdmusit), 
Kwavi — lost   the   greater   part  of  their   oxen  in  the  tribal  war  which  took 
place  between  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  sections.    Some  of  the  agricultural 
JNIasai  remained  living  on  the   Gwas'   Ngishu    Plateau  (Ronata  Nyuki)  till 
they  were    expelled    by  the   Nandi   and    forced  to  take   refuge  among  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo.     A  branch  of  them  (Essegelli)  settled  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  Nyando   Valley  between   the   Nandi   and    Lumbwa  country,  only  to 
be  finally  wiped  out  by  these   fierce  mountaineers.      The  Nyarusi  clan   of 
agriculturists    found    a    refuge  at  the   south   end   of  l^ake    Baringo.     The 
Burkeneji,  who  remain  to  this  day  the  most   primitive   of  all    the   Masai, 
were  driven  by  the  Turkana-Siik    some   fifty  years   ago   from    the   western 
coast-lands  of  Lake  Rudolf  to  the    inhospitable   country  on   the  south  and 
south-east  of  that  lake. 

Meantime  the  pastoral    iSlasai    had    taken    [)Ossession    of   the    southern 
half  of  the  Rift  Valley,  of  the   Laikipia   Escarpment    (which    bounds   that 
valley  to  the  north-east),  and,  in  fact,  of  the   greater  part   of  inner   East 
Africa,  from  Ugogo  and  the  Unyamwezi  countries   on  the  west   and    south 
to    Mount     Kenya    and    Galaland    on    the    north,    and    eastward    to    the 
hundred-mile    strip   of  more   or  less   settled   Bantu  country  on  the  littoral 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.     Pro.spering  mightily  and  increasing  in  numbers  by 
reason  of  their  valour  and    their  dedication    of  all   the   young   able-bodied 
men  of  the  tribe  to  fighting  for  at  least  twelve   years   of  their  manhood, 
the  pastoral  Masai  became  the  lords  of  East  Africa  about  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.     When  they  iuvaded    Eastern    Africa,  they  probably  found    the 
Nandi-Lumbwa   people   in   po- session    of   the    plateau    region  west    of   the 
Rift  Valley ;  the  Bantu  in  the   plains   and   forests ;    and  lingering  remains 
of  the  old  Dwarf  nomad  tribes  in  the  dense  woods  or  more  arid  tracts,  who 
were   allied  to  the    South    African   Bushman  or  Hottentot.     The    ancestors 
of  the  Nandi  tribe  to  a  great   extent    held    their  own    against    the    Masai 
invasion,  but  the  Bantu  only  survived  in  the  dense  forests  of  Kikuyu  and 
in  the  lands  bordering  the  Victoria   Nyanza,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  slopes 
of  Kenya  and   Kilimanjaro,  and    in    the    somewhat   arid    Kamba    country. 
Not  a  few  of  these   Bantu   races,  like   the  Wa-gogo,  Wa-chaga,  A-kikuyu, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  A- kamba,  have    become  thoroughly  imbued  with 

*  This  name  in  Masai—  "Gwaso'  or  *'  Hwaso  Engishu" — means  "Kiver  (of)  Cattle." 
It  is  now  taken  to  refer  to  the  uninhabited  plateau  region  due  cast  of  Mount  Elgon 
and  north  of  Nandi. 

t  Enjjirausi  means  **  wizards." 
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the    Masai    methods   and    customs   of  warfare,  even  though  they  may  still 
retain  their  negro  features  and  Eantu  languages. 

When  the  Maskat  Arabs  first  commenced  the  trading  operations  which 
led  to  their  opening  up  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa  (about  1835),  they 
already  found  that  tlie  Masai  were  a  serious  obstacle.     Thev  were  a  proud 
j>eople,  who  would  not  stand  tlie  slightest  bullying  or  maltreatment  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabs  or  their  black  mercenaries,  and  a  few  wholesale  massacres  of 
Arab  caravans  by  the  Masai  warriors  gave  the  coast  traders  a  dread  (which 
frequently    degenerated    into    panic)    of  tliese    lithe    fighters,    armed    with 
spears    of   great   length   or  gnnit    bread! li.      In    the    earlier    'fifties    of    the 
last  centurv  the  Masai  raided    to  within    siirht   of  the  Island  of  Mombasa. 
Their    successful    progress    in    the    north    was    checked    by    the    Gala   and 
Somali,  and  in'  the  ariditv  of  the  desert  country  north  of  the  Tana  Kiver. 
Southwards  the  Masai    miglit   have  carried  tlieir  raids  towards  Tanganyika 
and  Nvasa,   but   tliev    encountered    a    tribe  as    warlike  as    themselves — the 
Wa-hehe,  who  had  been    virilised   bv  a  sliirht    intermixture  of  Zulu  blood, 
the  result  of  a  celebrated  return  to  Central  Africa  on  the  part  of  a   small 
section  of  the  Zulu  people  in  the  iirst  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The    Masai   probably   reached   their  apogei*   about    1880.       Since  that  time 
they  have  greatly   (h^clined    in    numbers,    p.ower,    and    pugnacity,    owing   to 
the  re})eate(l    cattle  plagues  that    ^weJ)t   down  through   Eastern  Africa   and 
destroyed  so  hu-ge  a  piojortion  of  tlie  cattle,  which  to  the   })astoral  Masai 
were  the  ouv   source  of"  food.     Before    this    period,    however,    a   section    of 
of  them    had,  in   raiding,  returned    to    their   original    home    on    the  Nandi 
highlands,    and     had    sorely    cut     uj)    the    agricultural    Masai — the    Gwas* 
Ngishu — who    still    remained    there.       Scattered   bands  of   these  vegetarian 
Masai  took  refuge  at  the    south  end   of   Lake   Haringo    and   amongst  their 
Burkeneji  brothers  near  i^ake  Kudolf,  and   even   lied   so  far  afield  in  their 
panic  as  to  reach  }>arts  of  East  Africa  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  such 
as  Taveit.il,    at    the    eastern    base   of    Kilimanjaro.      These    settlements    of 
agricultural   Masai    in    that    direction    were   called    by   the    Swahili  traders 
"Kwavi,''  a  name   that   no  Masai  can  recognise  or   explain,  but   which  has 
been  i)erpetuate(l   owing    to    its    adoption  by  Krapf.      The    furious  attacks 
of    the    Nandi    and    Lumbwa    aided    the    extinction    of    the    agricultural 
Masai.      Tiiat  branch   of  them  called  tlie  *'  Segelli,"  which  was  established 
in    the   Upper   Nyando    Valley,  was    completely    extinguished,  and    all   the 
villages  on  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  Plateau  were  destroyed,  the  remnant  of  the 
Gwas'  Ngishu   flying  to  the  borders  of  Kavirondo.*      At  the  present;  day, 
therefore,  the  Masai  are  represented  mainly  by  their  pastoral  section,  which 
still  ranges    over  Eastern  Africa  from  the  equator  to  six  or  seven  degrees 

*  They    are  now   established   in    Hourisbing  settlements  under  the  white  man'a 
protection  at  the  Eldama  Ravine. 
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soutli.  The  re- 
mainder of  the 
race,  which  culti- 
vates the  soil 
(keeijing  flocks 
and  herds  as  wellj, 
is  reduced  to  a 
small  but  increas- 
iiiff  remnant  of  the 
Gwas'  Ngishu,t\if: 
Nyaritsi  (or  En- 
jamust)  5!asai  at 
tiie  south  end  of 
Lake  Baringo,  and 
thejierishingiiur- 
kenejion  the  south 
and  aouth-eaot  of 
Lake  Uudolf. 

The  true 
Manal  as  a  race 
are  tuU.  uvU-madt 
people,  (ilender 
and  lissom,  with 
aggerated 

scular  develoj)- 
ment,  and  little  or 
no  tendency  to 
cor]iulence.  They 
are  long  limbed, 
and  the  feet  and 
hands  are  re- 
latively greater 
tlinn  among  Kuro- 
]ifans,  though  tiie 
feet  are  smaller 
and  better  formed 
than  among  the 
Bantu  Negroes. 
They  have  no 
marked  "  iirogna- 
thism.  and  the 
nose  is  sonietlineg 
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alrno!-t  (.'inicasian  i»  sliajie,  witli  a  well -developed  bridge  and  finely  cut  nostrils. 
Tile  chin  is  well  formed,  and  the  cheek-bones  are  not  oniinarily  as  bulging 
aa  in  the  Nilotic  Negro.  The  lips  are  sometimes  |irorainent  and  mucli 
everted.  The  front  teeth  in  the  u])per  jaw  are  long,  and  are  occasionally 
sejMUHted  one  from  the  other  by  a  small  space.  The  gum  is  often  visible 
when  the  lips-  open,  and  tlie  front  teeth  stick  out.  The  mouth,  in  fact,  is 
the  least  pleasant  feature  in  the  face  of  a  Masai,  the  rest  of  whose  face  is 
siiraetimes  modelled  on  quite  a  Caucasian  plan.     Almost  all   the  men  iiml 


1 


most  of  the  women  knock  out  the  two  lower  incisor  teeth.  Mr.  Sidney  Hinde 
states  that  the  reason  given  by  the  Slasui  for  this  practice  is  that  t-etanua 
was  once  a  scourge  amongst  them,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  com- 
I»aratively  sim[ile  matter  to  feed  a  man  suflering  from  lockjaw  if  food 
conld  he  introduced  through  tiie  gap  caused  by  taking  out  two  of  his 
lower  incisor  teeth.  It  may  be  this  explanation  has  been  invented  recently 
to  explain  a  very  ancient  custom  inherited  by  the  Masai  from  the  Nilotic 
stock  which  was  their  origin  ;  for  amongst  these  people  the  removal  of  the 
lower  incisor  teeth  is  a  very  common  practice.  All  the  hair  of  tiie  face 
and  body  is  plucked  out  in  both  sexes  by  means  of  iron  tweezers,  so  that. 


SOI 
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no  male  Masai  is  ever  seen 
with  lieard  and  moustache. 
The  hair  of  the  head  is 
shaved  by  the  women,  and 
by  the  married  men  who 
hiive  ceased  to  be  warriors. 
It  is  even  removed  in  the 
siinie  way  from  the  heads 
iif  children;  hut.  when  a 
Masai  youth  has  reached 
[luberty,  and  is  aljout  to 
Itpoome  a  warrior,  he  allows 
the  hair  of  his  head  to  grow 
as  long  as  it  will.  Tugging 
at  the  wool,  and  straighten- 
ing it  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
he  (ilaits  into  it  twisted 
Imst  <ir  thin  strips  of  leatlier. 
In  this  way  the  hair,  with 
its  artificial  accompaniments,  is  plaited  into  a  imniber  of  wisps,  and  these, 
coated  with  red  clay  and  mutton  fat.  are  gathered  into  pigtails,  or 
t/usues,  the  largest  of  wliich  hangs  down  over  the  back,  while  another 
droops  over  the  forehead,  and  there  may  be  one  over  each  ear.  The  ends 
of  these  queues  are  tightly  bound  round  with  string,  which,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  coiffure,  is  thickly  coated  with  grease  and  ochre.  The 
whole  of  the  body  in  the  young  warriors  is  constantly  anointed  with  ihe 
same  projjortion  of  reddish  clay  and  fat,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
quite  a  raddled  appearance,  and  look  like  statues  in  terra-cotta;  for 
ever^'thing  about  them  may  he  coated  with  this  preparation  of  a  nniform 
yellowish  red.  The  Masai  practise  circumcision,  and  the  clitoris  in  the 
women  is  excised.  Eoth  these  operations  take  place  just  before  puberty, 
between  eight  years  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  circumcision  of  the 
Masai  has  been  descriljed  in  .Foseph  ThornMon's  celebrated  book.  It  may 
be  stated  briefly  that  it  differs  from  the  same  operation  elsewhere  in 
Africa  in  that  the/rcenuvi  is  also  cut,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  prcrpatittm 
is  drawn  down  below  the  glans,  where  it  heals  in  a  large  excrescence  of  skiu. 
This  is  sometimes  so  tumid  as  to  give  the  organ  the  apttenrance  of  being 
provided  with  a  double  glans. 

The  MaMti  men  do  not  mar  or  decorate  their  skins  with  pnitems  in 
aouv  or  in  iattooimj;  but  I  have  noticed  on  the  faces  of  the  women  in 
the  \aivasha  District  that  jMiraUel  lines  Csee  illustration)  are  apparently 
burnt   on   the    skin    round   the   eyes   or   on    the   forehead.      I    could    not 
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ascertain  whethra-  this  wati  done   with   »   red-hot   wire   or  by  isoms   &t 
juice.     The  scars  had   a  bluish   look,  and  were   intended  to   enhance  tl 
brilliancy  of  the   eye.      The  women   ordinarily  remove  the  eyelashes   ai 
the  hair  from  the  eyebrows.     In  Iwth  sexes  the  ea/rs  are  terribly  deformf 
by  piercing   the    lobe   at   an   early  age    and    inserting   through    the    hole 
larger  and  larger  discs  or  rounded  jiieces  of  wood.       These    are    gradoaUy 
increased  in  size  antil  the    lobe    becomes    a    great    loop    of   leathery  ekin. 


To  this  loop  they  attach  ear-rings  of  fine  iron  chain  or  Eurojjean  nail'^  and 
swews,  ur  dejjeiiding  <wil;;  of  irou  wifo  liku  withwiite-w heels.  The  ear  ii 
also  pierced  in  the  upper  [art  of  the  conch,  near  what  is  called  "  Darwii 
point."  From  this  hole  also  may  dei^nd  loops  of  line  iron  chain  or  strin 
of  beads.  The  men  may  wear  bead  necklaces  and  bead  armlets.  On  ti 
upper  part  of  the  left  arm,  Just  below  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  a  tig 
armlet  of  wood,  which  grips  the  flesh,  and  is  furnished  with  two  uprij 
IB  larms,  whi'"^"  may  be  pie"""  of  smooth  8t<: 


r 
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of  ban).  •OMWtb  wood  of  irregalai  ttze,  iii  genenlly  wom  round  th«r  neck 
by  the  mm.  who  msy  ftbo  liar«  a  ginOe  immd  tbe  vaid  rompceed  of  s 
ttriag  «f  hfwl*  vhh.  fioe  iron  chahu.  Ikueleu  of  iron  wire  or  of  Itott 
m^  ako  hm  «om  br  the  mea  on  the  wript& 

A*  n-gsiil*  dathing  tbe  two   sexes   diffir  coondersUv.     WoiDen    fiom 
j^rlbood  to  old  ai^e  sn^  usnallr  clothed  mo^  M-rafmlotiFly,  tbougb  it  ii^  not 


confidercd  inijiroiicr  (<>  i'X]i<>sc  the  Iipmjiii.  'I'lieir  garmt'iits  were  formerly 
drHHiied  liiiii**  wliich  hung  from  the  neek  down  tu  the  knees,  with  a  kind 
of  li-iithir  ]ifttico(it  niidenientU.  Nowadava  many  of  the  women  dispense 
with  lentlicr  and  wear  voluminous  pieces  of  calico  from  the  coast.  Old 
men  g I'lit-nil ly  wejir  a  skin  or  a  cloth  cape  over  the  shoulders.  Hitherto 
men,  old  and  .Vomig,  of  tlie  Mn^ai  tribe  iiave  lieen  absolutely  indifferent 
ax  (ii  wlii'ther  such  covi-riiiff  us  they  wore    answered    ])ur]ioses    of  decency. 


IL 
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They  might  even  be  styled  ostentatiously  naked  in  this  respect,  thougli  I 
have  never  known  them  to  be  guilty  of  any  gesture  of  deliberate 
indelicacy.  Young  warriors  going  to  battle  swathe  round  their  waists  as 
many  yards  of  red  calico  as  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  will  further  throw- 
pieces  of  calico  ovrr  their  shoukhrs  as  capes.  They  also  wear  huge 
mantles  of  birds'  feathers,  in  sliape  and  volume  like  the  fur  capes  worn 
by  coachmen  in  cold  weather.  A  great  circle  of  ostiicli  plumes  is  often 
worn  round  the  lact\  When  di^coratt'd  for  warfare,  they  tie  fringes  of 
long  white  hair  tiglitly  l)elow  the  knee,  generally  on  one  leg — the  left. 
This  white*  hair  is  either  derived  from  goat-;  or  from  tlu*  skin  of  the 
colobus  monkey.  Some  of  the  eastern  Ala-ai  make  handvSome  ca])es  of  the 
black  and  white  colobus  fur,  whicli  are  worn  over  the  cheht.  I'nmarried 
girls  may  wear  a  few  bracelets,  but  as  soon  as  a  young  Masai  woman,  or 
*"  dito,"  is  al)out  tt)  marry,  slu*  has  coils  of  thick  iron  wire  wound  round  her 
legs  (as  in  the  illustration).  She  will  also  wear  arndets  and  bracelets  of 
this  same  wire,  and  perhaps  an  additional  arndet  or  two  of  ivory.  Huge 
coils  of  the  same  tliick  iron  wire  mav  be  worn  round  the  neck  in  addition 
to  the  '•  catheririe-whc  el ''  ornnments  and  uncounted  strings  of  beads.  Or 
she  may  have  round  her  neck  a  great  fringe  of  leather  thongs,  to  which 
are  fastened  laigi*  beads.  Some  of  their  supple  leather  garments  are 
charmint^lv  sewn  with  beads  as  an  eduiny^.  Tiie  voun<r  men  do  not 
disdain  sometinu  s  to  clothe  themselves  in  one  of  these  hutre  cloaks  of  ox 
hide,  which  may  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  The  men  wear 
sandals  of  hide.  es}>ecially  when  travelling. 

The  dfrelliiK/s  of  the  Ma-ai  are  of  two  verv  (li^tinct  kinds.  The 
agricultural  Masai  who  are  still  to  be  found  aliout  Elgon  and  the  south 
end  of  J^aringo  (there  are  otlu^r  relics  of  them  in  East  Africa,  at  Taveita, 
etc.)  build  houses  very  like  those  of  their  J^antu  neighbours — round  huts 
made  with  walls  of  reeds  or  sticks,  surmounted  by  a  conical,  grass- 
thatched  roof.  The  cattl(»-kee[>ing  Masai,  on  the  contrary,  build  dwellings  of 
quite  peculiar  construction,  unlike  those  of  any  other  Negro  tribe.  These 
are  low*,  continuous  houses  (not  more  than  six  feet  in  height),  which 
may  go  round  or  nearly  round  the  enclosure  of  the  settlement.  They  are 
jiat^roofeiL  and  are  built  of  a  framework  of  sticks  with  strong  ])artition8 
dividing  the  continuous  structure*  into  separate*  com[)artments  which  are 
sejMirate  dwellings,  each  furnished  with  a  low,  oblong  door.  A  good  deal 
of  brushwood  is  worked  into  the  sides  and  roofs  of  these  rows  of  houses 
to  make  a  foundation  which  will  retain  the  j)laster  of  mud  and  cow^-dmig 
which  is  next  api)lied.  The  mud  and  cow-dung  is  thickly  laid'on  the  flat 
roofs,  and  is  not  usually  pernu^ated  by  the  rain.  In  the  •  villages  of 
the  agricultural  Masai  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  houses,  numerous 
granaries  holding  supi>lies  of  corn  and  beans.     The  walls  of  these  granaries 
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are  plastered  with  mud  and  cow-dung.  Tlio  villages  of  both  sections  of 
the  Masai  are  surrounded  bv  fences.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
Masai  these  are  strong  palisades  with  openings  at  intervals  that  are 
carefully  guarded  by  doois  niado  of  huge  hewn  planks.  With  the  pastoral 
Masai  the  hedge  surrounding  tlie  settlement  is  of  thorn  bushes,  and  is 
merely  arranged  so  as  to  keej)  otf  wild  beasts,  the  pastoral  Masai  not 
having  hitherto  had  occasion  to  fear  the  attacks  of  their  fellow-men. 
Inside  the  villages  there  are  one  or  more  catth^  krmds  surrounded  by 
independent  liedges  of  thorns  or  sticks,  and  their  enclosures  are  fenced  in 
for  sheep  and  goats.  Inside  the  centiunous  houses  of  the  pastoral  Masai 
beds  are  made  of  l)ru>hwou(l  n<'atly  ^taeked  and  covered  with  skins.  The 
fireplace  is  sim|)ly  a  eirck*  of  stones.  At  night  skins  are  hung  over  the 
doorway  (all  the  doorways  in  the  hoiis<'s  of  the  ])astoral  Masai  are  on 
the  inner  side  of  tlie  circle  made  by  the  contiiuious  houses)  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  cold  night  air.  Tlie  only  furniture  in  the  huts  l:e>ides 
cooking-]>ots  and  skins  an^  long  gourds  used  as  milk  vessels,  half-gourds 
which  are  cn]>s,  and  small  three-legged  stools  cut  out  of  a  single  block 
of  hard   wood  and   used   by  tlie  elder  m^u  to  sit  on. 

The  agricultural  Masai  live  in  their  villages  permanently.  The 
pastoral  Masai  are  inclined  towards  a  semi-nomad  existence,  no  doubt  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  fresh  })asture  for  their  cattle.  They  generally, 
however,  range  witliin  certain  ])rescril)ed  districts.  They  will  often 
abandon  a  settlement  for  a  time,  and  have  no  objection  to  other  persons 
using  it  in  their  abscMice,  providing  tln'v  are  ready  to  evacuate  it  without 
having  done  any  harm  on  the  return  of  tlie  original  owners.  Formerly 
the  warriors  among  i\n^  i)astoral  Masai,  from  tln^  time  they  reached  the 
age  of  puberty  until  they  retired  from  the  warrior  existence  and  became 
married  men,  lived  in  villages  bv  themselv(\s  with  their  mothers  and 
sweethearts.  The  mothers  ke[)t  house  for  them,  and  the  young  unmarried 
women  Jittended  to  very  little  else  but  ])leasur(%  though  they  sujjerintended 
the  young  calves  which  were  left  behind  in  the  settlements  when  the 
cattle  were  driven  out  every  morning  to  pasture.  A  few  boys  would  hang 
about  these  warrior  villages,  their  presence  being  tolerated  for  their 
usefulness  in  herding  cattle  and  milking  cows  and  gojits.  With  the 
general  break-up  of  the  Masai  system  of  ])a^t(  ral  life  which  has  oome 
about  through  the  repeated  cattle  plagues  and  the  Kuro})ean  administration 
of  their  country,  they  are  rapidly  beginning  to  live  more  after  the  normal 
negro  fashion,  in  villages  inhabited  alike  by  married  and  unmarried 
men,  girls  and  married  women.  Every  village  elects  a  head-man,  who- 
settles  all  disjmtes  and  acts  as  hader  of  the  warriors  in  case  of  any 
fighting. 

Neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral  Masai  are  hunters  of  game  in  the  same 


shootiiig  of  birds  with  uitohs,  ;is  liirds"  fejitiiers  lire  required  for  certain 
of  their  cpremoiiies  or  for  the  making  of  hfad-dresses  or  capes  for  the 
warriors.  The  ]Mas)ii,  however,  reyard  the  liufFalo,  elniid,  and  kudu  (the 
eland  eqieeially)  as  being  flosely  related  to  their  own  cattle  — in  fact, 
the  huftalo  they  regard  as  siiujily  the  wild  ox,  and  the  eland  as  being  n. 
thorough  bovine.  The  buffalo  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Masai,  but  in  former  times  they  would  attack  it  with 
spears  (many  narriors  taking  j.«irt  in  the  hunt)  and  kill  it  in  order  to 
obtain  leather  for  making  their  siiidds.  The  eland  and  kudu  are  not  tar 
i"  extinction  also,  but  in  former  days  the  Masai  ate  tlie  flesh  of  the  eland 
and  killed  the  kudu  in  ordtr  to  obtain  the  horns  of  the  male,  whi 
in  great  request  as  trumpets.  The  jiastoral  Masai  not  only  do  not  fish  iu 
any  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  regard  fish  as  a  mo^t  unwholesome 
food.  The  agricultural  Masai  obtain  fish  by  trapjiing  and  sjjtaring,  and 
eat  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  do  their  Ikntu  neighbours.  The 
agrieuHunil    .Alasai    also    keep    a   few    fowls,  and   eat    them,    together    with 
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their  eggs;    but   fowls  and  eggs    are    absolutely  est-iiewed    by    the    [mstoral 
Masai,  who  never  keeji  thin  domestic  bird. 

The  domestic  animals  of  both  divisions  of  this  race  are  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  donkeys,  and  dogs.  The  cattle  are  of  the  liiiiiijied  zebu  type,  and 
do  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  the  other  humped  domestic 
cattle  of  P!!astem  Africa.  As  the  mainstay  of  their  existence,  the  pastoral 
Masai  attach  enormous  importance  to  their  herds  of  cattle;  and  these 
animals,  having  been  brought  uji  from  birth  under  the  constant  handling 
of  man.  woman,  and  child,  are  extremely  docile  to  their  owners,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  milk-giving.  Here  the  ^lasai  cow,  as  is  so  often  the 
ease  among  the  domestic  cattle  of  Africa,  is  capricious,  and.  from  a 
European  point  of  view,  very  tiresome.  She  will  withhold  her  milk 
invariably  if  the  calf  is  not  present  to  her  sight  or  sense  of  smell;  yet 
her  senses  are  easily  deceived,  inasmuch  as  she  will  often  yield  milk 
when  a  stuffed  calf  is  held  before  her,  even  if  it  be  little  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  dead  calf  roughly  filled  out  with  straw.  The  milking  of  the 
cows  is  usually  done  by  the  women  twice  a  day,  and  generally  in  a 
sjiecial  building  erected  in  tlie  village — a  building  in  which  the  young 
calves  are   kept   at   night.     In    the   warriors'  villages,  however,  milking  is 


sometimes  done  by  the  boys  who  herd  the  cattle;  and  all  ^lasai  men 
are  adejits  at  iriilking  both  cows  and  goats,  for  wliicli  reason  they  are 
much   in    request   as    hcrdsmin    in    the    employ   of  Euro]heans.     The  Masai 
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castrate  their  (tattle  when  the  yomtj^  bulls  aie  arrived  at  maturity, 
interesting  description  of  their  pracedure  in  this  case  is  given  by  \ 
Dr.  J.  R.  Stordy  (Gowintnent  Veterinary  Surgeon)  in  the  Veteriiiariav.'  | 
A  barren  cow  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  IMasai  herdi  and  ^ 
such  animals  are  selected  for  fnlt.pning  and  slaughtfr,  as  their  meat  i 
considered  to  Ije  liefter  eating  than  that  of  the  bullocks.  The  milk  Uj 
generally  kept  in  long,  bottle-shaped  gourds  with  leather  covers,  MilkJ 
is  always  drunk  frei*h.  and  the  guurds  thiit  contiiiu  it  are  earcfiilly  I 
cleaned  with  burning  grass  or  with  a  slightly  acrid  liquid  made  from  the  | 
leaves  of  a  sage-like  jilanl.  Tliese  methods  of  cleaning  the  gmird  some-  | 
times    impart    a    flavour   to   the    milk    not    altogether    agreeable    to    the  | 


Europetiii  palate.  The  cattle  are  always  branded  with  some  mark  peculiar  J 
to  tiie  owner,  who  may  also  cut  their  ears  in  some  !i])edal  way  so  that  I 
the  beast  may  l)e  easily  recognised  as  his  own  projierty.  After  oouiiif^  I 
back  from  the  jwsture  the  cattle  are  carefully  examined,  generally  in  I 
close  contact  with  a  large  smoky  tire,  so  that  the  ticks  may  be  removedl 
from  their  bodies.  The  cattle  are  perfectly  amenable  lo  small  Iwys,  whot 
usually  act  as  the  cowherds. 

The  guiUa   and   elieep    belong   to   the   brei'ds    common   to   so   much  ofi 
Central  Africa — the  goat  being  small  and  plum]),  with   short  horns,  while  i 
the  sheep   are   hairy,  hornless,  with    drooping   ears   and    fat  tails,  thougtitl 
*  October,  1!»0. 


but  in  thr  intervul  iiml  (luring  tlie  niglit  are  usually  ke]jt  apart,  in  round, 
beehive  Luts  of  open  bnsketwork  and  fliatched  roofi",  thpse  huts  being 
raised  on  jiole.s  about  two  fet-t  almve  the  ground.  When  the  lambs  and 
kids  grow  older,   thev  are  allowed  fiL>t  of  nil   to    wander   freely  alxjut  the- 
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village    during    the    (iiutiine.    itiiil    wlieii     litill'    grown    mmuillv    itccoiniiany 
their  mothers  to  the  jiH>tiire. 

Tlie  Masai  rref|ueiitl_v  ^wshcss  lienls  of  (hvkeifg,  imd  these  are  driven 
ill  at  night  within  the  thoni  erflnsure,  though  nllowed  otherwise  to  wniider 
Hitout  nnhainjiered  inside  the  villnge.  The  ass  of  tlie  Masfti  is  the  ordinary 
wild  ass  (the  origin  of  our  domestic  donkey)  of  North -Eastern  Africa 
(Eqtivs  t'fDiopvn);  indeed,  it  is  almost  imjiossilile  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  wild  ass  of  Nubia  and  the  Egyptian  Sudnn  and  the  doaiestitr 


Hss  of  the  .Mtisai,  which  has  now  become  the  common  domestic  asa  of 
Kiistern  Afriea  and  the  ZanKilwr  coast-line.  The  African  wild  ass*  is  a 
large  beast  of  a  itinkish  grey  colour,  with  a  whitish  muzzle  and  bhuik  nose 
and  lips.  The  mane  is  black,  and  so  are  the  tip.s  and  rims  of  tlie  ears. 
There  is  a  black  strijie  all  along  the  hack  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
there  is  one  broad  stripe  down  each  shoulder.  Occasionally  faint  black 
stripes  are  seen  on  the  legs.  This  animal  is  more  nearly  related  to  the' 
wild  asses  of  Asia  tliau  it  is  to  the  zebras  of  Africii.     Its  range  in  a  wild 

•  Tbe  Somaliland  form  is  a  distinct  species  wliich  has  ho  ahonhler  stripe,  but 
on  the  other  lianil,  ia  distinctly  barred  on  the  legs  witii  Haek  strippt=. 
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state  extends  at  the  present  day  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  westwards 
far  into  the  Sahara  Desert  towards  Lake  Chad,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  proper,  and  on  the  south 
approximately  by  the  fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  wild  ass  is  there- 
fore found  within  the  northern  limits  of  the  L'ganda  Protectorate.  Tl.e 
Masai — themselves  no  domesticators  of  wild  animals — obtained  it  from  the 
Nilotic  races,  and  they  from  the  Hamites,  further  noi-th.  In  all  probabihty 
this  ass  was  never  domesticated  by  any  Negro  form  of  man,  but  by  the 
Hamites — tribes  related  to  the  Gala,  the  Somali,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
The  Masai,  however,  received  it  as  a  domestic  animal,  and  carried  it  in  their 
wanderings  far  south  into  Unyamwezi.  and  eastwards  towards  the  Zanzibar 
coast.  In  Unyamwezi  the  African  donkey  found  another  home,  and  spread 
from  there  towards  Nyasaland.  From  this  form  (of  course,  by  way  of 
Egypt)  the  domestic  asses  of  the  world  are  mainly  derived,  though  it  is 
jjossible  that  in  Western  Asia  there  may  have  been  some  infusion  of  the 
blood  of  the  wild  asses  of  that  region.  The  Masai  use  this  donkey  for 
-carrying  their  effects  when  they  move  about  from  kraal  to  kraal. 

Dogs  are  not  much  in  evidence  now  in  the  Masai  kraals.  Although 
they  are  supposed  to  assist  in  warning  the  Masai  of  the  approach  of  wild 
beasts,  they  are  of  little  use  in  that  respect,  as,  like  most  of  the  prick- 
eared  curs  in  Negro  Africa,  they  cannot  bark,  but  only  make  a  desolate 
howling  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  noise  of  the  jackals  outside. 

The  food  of  the  pastoral  Masai  varies  according  to  the  sex  and  status 
of  the  individual.  Women  and  old  men  obtain  by  barter  flour  and  perhaps 
beans  and  green  stuff.  The  young  warriors  subsist  on  nothing  but  milk, 
blood,  and  meat.  The  blood  they  obtain  by  regularly  bleeding  their  cattle. 
The  oxen  are  bled  in  the  following  manner  :  A  leather  ligature  is  tied 
tightly  round  the  throat.  ]^elow  this  bandage  an  arrow  is  shot  in  by  a 
warrior,  and  the  shaft  is  generally  blocked  so  that  the  aiTow-head  cannot 
jienetrate  far  beyond  the  vein.  The  arrow  is  pulled  out  and  the  blood 
gushes  forth.  When  enough  blood  has  b(»en  collected  in  vessels,  the 
ligature  is  removed  and  the  orifice  of  the  vein  is  stopped  up  by  a  paste 
of  cow-dung  and  dust.  The  frothing  blood  is  greedily  drunk,*  and  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Masai  warrior  obtains  the  salt  necessarv  to  his  well- 
being.  Cows'  blood  is  often  thought  to  be  (and  no  doubt  is)  a  cure  for 
dysentery.  ^Nlasai  warriors  may  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  or 
eland.     This  meat  is  usually  boihd  in  an  earthenware  jiot,  and  sometimes 

*  Men  who  are  not  i»oor  in  cattle  and  snpiilies  of  milk  generally  mix  sour  or 
sweet  milk  with  the  blood  and  drink  the  two  together.  1  was  informed  that  only 
poor  men  drink  the  unmixed  blood,  hut  1  have  frecjuently  seen  the  young  warriors, 
whether  jioor  or  rich,  bleeding  the  cattle,  and  immediately  afterwards  draining 
calabashes  full  of  frothing  blood  hot  from  the  animal's  hody. 
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medicine  derived  from  herbs  is  mixed  with  it.  The  >fasai  women  and 
old  married  men  eat  i»retty  much  what  they  like,  and  are  allowed  to 
smoke  tobacco;  biit  during  jiregnancy  the  women  rarely  touch  meatr 
eonsuming  at  that  time  enormous  quantitiw  of  butter  and  milk.  They 
also,  when  in  this  condition,  eat.  fat,  and  believe  that  these  oily  Bubstnnces 
wilt  lubricate  the  passage!^  and  make  delivery  easier.  Honey  is  eaten  by 
every  one  who  can  get  it.  By  mixing  a  Utile  water  with  the  honey  an- 
intosicatinET  iiieiui  is  niiulf.  wliicli   is  niucli  (iruiik  liy  the  old  men. 


The  foregoing  renifirku  about  food  ajiply  mainly  to  the  pastoral  Massai; 
the  agricultural  section  does  not  hold  tjuite  so  rigidly  to  its  special 
observances  for  the  food  of  the  young  men  as  distinguislied  from  that  of 
the  elders  or  the  women  ;  and  as  these  people  are  industrious  agriculturista 
and  rear  large  crops  of  grain,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  their  diet  is  largely 
of  vegetable  substances,  though  they  are  as  fond  of  meat  as  their  pastoral 
kinsmen  and  enemies. 

Among  tlie  pastoral  ^lasai  only  the  women  and  the  married  men  are- 
allowed  to  smoke  tobiifcu.  Some  of  tlie  eUiir  men  take  tobacco  mixed 
with  potash  as  snuff. 

The    tveapoiis    of   tlie    Ma^iii    consist    of   spwus   iinil    shields,  bows  and' 
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arrows,   knob  berries,    aii 

The  swords,  wliieli  are  i 
very  narrow  towards  tin 
tip— are   called    •■sime,' 


d    -"words    from   a    foot   to    eighteen   int-hea   long. 

if  a  (>ecu!iar  ahape,  like  long  and  slender  leaves — 
hilt  or  handle,  and  at  their  broadest  close  to  the 
antl    are    of    widespread    use    throughout    North- 


Easteni  Africa,  where  the  tribes  are  of  the  same  stock  or  have  come 
Tinder  the  influence  of  the  Nilotic  and  Masai  jjeoples.  The  spear  varies 
in    shape   and   size.      There  is  a  very  short,  broad-bladed   tvpe,   wiiicli    is 

generally  carried  hy  the 
youtliH.  The  warriors 
among  the  Masai  in  the 
Rift  Valley  and  else- 
where in  tiip  Uganda 
Pn^tectorate  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  British 
East  Africa  carry  a  spear 
with  an  exti-emely  lonjf 
and  narrow  blade.  Tlie 
head  may  be  fully  three 
feet  long.  When  it  is 
not  carried  for  u*e,  the 
tip  of  the  blade  is 
generallv  provided  with 
a  Nmail  cap  ornamented 
with  a  tuft  of  black 
feathers.  The  sword  is 
worn  usually  girt  over 
the  right  thigh  in  a 
scalibaixJ  of  leather.  The 
knobkerrv  ia  generally 
twisted  into  the  same 
leather  belt  wora  round 
the  abdomen.  Bows  and 
arrows  ai'e  more  in  use 
"by  the  agriculturHl  Masai ;  amongst  the  pastoral  people  they  are  re- 
legated to  the  boys,  who  use  a  smaller  bow  and  arrow  for  shooting  birds. 
The  A{a.sai  shield  is  very  nearly  an  oval.  It.  is  made  of  ox  hide  or  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo.  A  piece  of  wood  like  the  hooping  of  a  cask,  about 
an  inch  wide,  is  sewn  very  tightly  round  the  edge  of  the  oval  piece  of 
leather,  while  down  the  centre  of  the  inside  of  the  shield  runs  a  broad 
lath  of  wood.  This  in  the  middle  is  detached  from  tlic  concave  sm^aee, 
leaving  a  hollow  between,  through  which  the  hand  of  tlie  warrior  can 
be  ]jassed.     Nearly  all  Masui    shichls    are   paint i-d  ;    perhaps  in  the  case  of 
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some  of  the  agricultural  Matiai  the  leatlier  surfitce  is  left,  uncovered-  with 
colour.  The  colours  used  in  jiainting  these  shields  are  red  and  white 
(tnade  fiom  ferniginnns  clay  and  kaolin),  and  black  (charcoal),  and  sonie- 
tiiuea  blue  or  yellowish  brown,  the  source  of  thei*  jjigmentti  being  unknown 
to  me."  The  designs  on  the  shields  are  most  varied,  and  each  clan  or 
tribal  division  has  its  own. 

So  many  of  the  Masai  having  died  through  civil  wars  and  tiie  results  of 
the  cattle  jilague,  some  of  these  tribes  or  clans  have  dwindled  to  a  few  scattered 
individuals.  Among  such  a  people  as  the  tiwas'  Xgishu  Masai,  who,  though 
still  agriculturists,  are  to  the  full  as  brave  and  warlike  as  their  {lastoml 
kinsmen,  very  diverse  patterns  of  shield  decoration  may  be  met  with  in 
tbe   same   company   of  warriors,    the   result,   no   doubt,  of  refugees   from 


extinguished  clans  having  joined  them  from  time  to  time.  The  designs 
on  the  shields  of  the  Eastern  Masai  are  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hinde's 
hook,  "  The  I^Jist  of  the  Masai.''  Some  of  these  designs  are  also  found 
within  the  Hift  Valley.  Others  may  te  se.^u  in  my  photogmphs.  This 
type  of  Masai  shield,  with  the  bold  designs  in  black,  white,  and  red, 
extends  to  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Victoria  Is'yanza  (in  common  with 
other  Masai  weapons),  among  the  Wliaslii  people,  who,  though  a  Bantu 
tribe  speaking  a  language  related  to  Kinyamwezi,  have  nevertheless 
adopt«d  many  Masai  customs.  The  remarkable  similarity  also  between 
the  shields  of  the  Zulu  and  the  IMasai  hai  frerjuently  attracted  the 
attention  of  writers  on  Africa.  The  rt^semblance  also  extends  to  head- 
drea.ses  and  the  leg  ornaments  of  white  hair.  It  is  possible  that  the  Zulu 
•  Prnb:il.ly  days  tiiul  ftsliLS. 
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tribe,  which  was  of  Central  African  origin,  may  have  been  at  some 
period  of  its  migration  in  contact  with  the  Ma^ai,  and  have  copied  some 
of  the  customs  of  that  race,  from  which  it  differs  absolutely  in  language. 

The  political  restraint  of  Briti^^h  and  (ferm.in  aiithority  has  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  raids  of  tiie  jNIasai  on  the  BanI  u  and  Xandi  negroes, 
and  has  almost  extinguished  civil  war  amongst  th(*  Masai  tribt^s;  therefore, 
unless  they  go  to  war  a^  the  auxilia;ies  of  the  Euro])eans  (and  of  late 
th(^y  have  l)een  more  useful  to  the  Uganda  Administration  as  irregular 
troo])s),  the  modern  Masai  have  little  chnnce  of  tighting.  In  former' days, 
befon*  the  Ma>ai  wairiors,  ealled  *•  Kl  .Morran,"  *  started  on  an  exj)edition, 
thev  would  fortifv  tlieir  eounii^e  with  n  war  ni(  dicine,  which  was  j^aid  to 
be  tlie  hark  of  Acffd'f  ren'ti(/os((.  Tliis  liark,  when  chewed,  would  make- 
theiu  either  fiaiitie  or  stupefied,  thu-  lulling  any  ap})i'ehensions.  Once  on 
the  war-]ath.  howev<M.  they  were  invariably  brave,  as  public  opinion 
would  ])rohablv  vi>it  aiiv  sitrn  of  cowardice  with  execution.  The  Masai 
warriors  would  travel  as  much  as  tiftv  miles  a  dav  at  a  constant  trot.  In 
old  (lavs  thev  thoui{ht  nothing]:  of  t^oiiiLr  ;^()()  mih^s — even  5()()  miles — to 
attack  a  [)eople  or  a  di>tiiet  which  was  sni)])osed  to  he  rich  in  cattle.  They 
would  sometimes  travel  at  ni^jht  as  well  as  in  the  davtime,  but  their 
favourite  time  of  attack  was  jii>t  at  dawn.  In  the  first  ardour  of  battle 
they  would  slay  every  man  and  boy  with  their  huge  spears,  but  women 
were  verv  rarelv  killed.  It  is  >tated  that  Ihe  Mji-ai  hav(*  ijenerallv  been 
in  the  ha1)it  of  warning  their  enemies  before  making  an  attack  on  them, 
but  I  certainly  rnnendier  myself  in  1884  having  reported  to  me  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  Masii  round  Kilimanjaro  taking  or  attempting  to 
take  Bantu  villages  whoUv  bv  surprise.  No  doul  t  in  the  case  of  tributary 
peo[)le  a  warning  would  he  sent  tirst  that  the  overdue  tribute  must  be 
paid  u[),  and  in  the  ev<  nt  of  this  notice  remaining  unheeded  the  warriors 
would  descend  on   the  rehrllious  vassal. 

The  coiuJ'ti'wit  of  voiHC/L  among  the  Masai  offers  another  curious 
analogy  to  the  Zulus.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  not  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  the  Ma-ai.  as  was  thought  l)v  earlier  travellers,  but  is  frequently 
met  with  in  other  negro  races  showing  no  near  kinship  to  this  |)eople. 
Th(»  Ma«ai  warrior  is  uoi  allowed  bv  the  elders  of  his  tribe  t6  marry  until 
he  has  reached  about  thiity  years  of  age,  and.  has  accumulated  a  fair 
amount  of  property,  or  else  has  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  as 
to  merit  an  early  retirement.  But  from  the  time  of  his  reaching  puberty 
till  the  date  at  which  he  is  able  to  marrv  he  is  bv  no  means  willing  to 
liv(»  without  the  solace  of  feniale  companionship.  The  young  warrior, 
soon  after  attaining  manhood  (when  the  hair  of  his  head,  from  having 
been    previously    close  shaven,    is    now   allowed    to    grow    until    it    can    be 

*  la  the  singular  "01  Morani.'' 
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trained  into  jiigtails),  goea  round  tbe  villages  of  the  married  jKnaple  and 
selects  one  or  two  little  girls  of  from  eiglit  to  thirteen  jears  old.  To  tbe 
mothers   of  tlie   cho:ipn    damsels   he   makes  iiunierouB  sniHll  ]ireseiits,  but 
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does  not.  give  cattle  or  sheej),  these  being  reserved  for  the  marriage  gift. 
The  mother  raiaea  little  or  no  objection  to  hia  proiiositiou  if  the  girls  like 
him,  and  he  then  carries  o6f  one.  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  to  the  warriors' 
village  or  settlement.  Here  the  young  people  indidge  in  sexual  intercourse, 
which  ia  considered  in  no  way  to  he  immoral,  because  the  girls  are  under 
age,  awl  therefore  cannot  conceive.  When  the  girl  is  Hearing  womanhood, 
she  !ea\'es  the  warrior  and  goes  Imck  to  her  mother,  and  soon  after  the 
first  menstruation  the  clitoris  is  excised,  and  the  girl  liecomes  a  marriage- 
able woman  who  must  live  morally  henceforward.  If  by  chance  a  girl 
remains  with  a  warrior  and  conceives  by  him,  no  undue  fuss  is  made, 
though  he  may  probably  have  to  supjwrt  tbe  child,  and  may  make  up  bis 
mind  eventually  to  marry  the  girl.  If,  likewise,  whilst  the  girl  remains 
mimarried  she  has  intercourse  with  any  man  and  bears  an  illegitimate 
child,  she  does  not  incur  much  censure,  and  the  matter  is  either  settled 
by  her  marrying  her  seducer,  or  by  tbe  intended  husband  condoning  the 
lapse,  and  taking  over  the  child  with  the  woman  when  he  finally 
marries  her. 

The  young  girls  who  live  in  the  warriors'  settlements  have  as  agreeable 
a  time  of  it  as  can  be  provided  in  Masai  society.  They  are  sujiplied  with 
food  ;    the  mothers  of   tbe    young    men   do  all   the   cooking,  and  the  girls 
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themstlves  spend  their  time  in  dancing,  singing,  itdoniing  themselves, 
and  making  love. 

After  a  woman  is  married— that  is  to  say,  i*  regularly  bought  by  her 
husband — she  is  supposed  to  remain  faithful  to  him,  though  it  is  not  at 
all  infrequent  that  a  Slasai  may  sanction  her  goiug  with  any  man, 
especinlly  if  he  be  a  friend  or  a  guest.  If  unfaithful  without  permission, 
she  might  in  old  times  have  been  (.-lubbed  to  death,  but  as  a  general  rule 
a  breach  of  the  marriage  covenant  is  atoned  for  by  a  jMtvmetit  on  the  part 
of  the  adulterer,  Oue  way  and  another,  by  custom  and  by  disjwsitiou, 
it  must,  I  tbiuk,  be  stated  that  the  Masai  women  are  very  immoral. 

Marriage  is  simply  the  selection  of  a  likely  girl  by  a  retiring  warrior, 
and  the  handing  over  to  her  father  of  a  number  of  cowfi,  bullocks,  goats, 
sbeeji,  and  small  additional  gifts  of  honey,  goat  skins,  and  perhaps  iron 
wire.  After  a  girl  is  married  she  nay  not  return  to  her  father's  village 
unless  accom^tauied  by  her  hustiand. 

Nearly  every  old   woman    is    a    midwife,  and    husbands   do  not   iiflcnd 


the  deliveries    of  their 
which    threatens    danger 
medicine  man   may  be   i 


rives  unless  there  is  some  serious  complication 
to  life,  when,  in  addition  to  the  husbaud.  a 
died    in.     About  a   year   after   the  child  is  bom 
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it  is  given  a  Tiame.  (During  its  infancy,  if  no  name  was  given,  the 
mother  called  it  by  the  name  of  its  father's  father.)  This  individual 
appellation,  which  is  conferred  on  it  with  some  ceremony,  may  jK)ssibly 
be  the  name  of  the  father,  or  it  may  be  a  name  which  has  no  direct 
associations  with  any  relation.  If  the  child  is  its  mother's  firstborn  she 
also  takes  its  new  name  for  her  own.  A  goat  and  a  cow  are  killed  on 
this  occasion,  at  which  are  present  most  of  the  relations,  and  the  flesh  is 
cooked  and  eaten  by  the  family  party.  The  undigested  food  from  the 
intestines  of  these  animals  is  made  up  into  "medicine,"  and  a  little  of 
this  is  put  into  the  child's  mouth.  From  that  time  forward  until  the 
next  name-change  takes  place  both  child  and  mother  are  called  by  this 
new  name.  If  the  eldest  child  should  die,  the  mother  retains  its  name 
until  she  gives  birth  to  another  child,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  this  next  child,  she  assumes  the  name  which  is  given  to  it 
at  the  family  gathering.  When  a  girl  child  is  born,  she  is  given  her 
mother's  name,  which  she  retains  until  lier  marriage;  then  she  is 
renamed  by  her  husband;  and  ever  afterwards  it  is  considered  to  entail 
on  her  bad  luck  if  she  is  addressed  by  the  name  of  her  girlhood.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  she  is  a  mother  slie  again  changes  her  name  to  that 
which  is  bestowed  on  her  eldest  child  a  year  after  its  birth ;  while,  if 
she  remains  childless  after  some  years  of  marriage,  she  assumes  once 
more  the  mother's  name  which  she  bore  as  a  child.  Boys  retain  the 
names  given  to  them  a  year  after  birth  all  through  their  warriorhood, 
but  change  them  when  they  marry.  After  this  change  of  name  it  is 
likewise  considered,  in  their  case,  a  most  unpropitious  and  unfriendly 
thing  to  do  to  address  them  by  the  name  they  bore  in  their  bachelor 
days. 

A  dead  man  is  never  referred  to  by  name,  if  possible.  It  is 
considered  so  unlucky  to  do  this  that  the  action  is  equivalent  to  an 
intentional  desire  to  bring  harm  on  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  If 
any  reference  must  be  made  to  a  dead  person,  it  is  generally  by  means 
of  a  roundabout  description,  or  by  such  terms  as  "  my  brother,"  •*  my 
father,"  '*  mv  uncle,"  "  mv  sister."  Husbands  and  wives  mav  with  less 
disastrous  consequences  refer  to  their  dead  partners  by  name,  though 
even  this  is  done  in  a  whisper  and  with  reluctance.  Amongst  the  living 
there  is  a  very  intricate  ceremony  on  the  subject  of  addressing  by  name, 
and  a  Mami  of  good  manners  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  British 
Houj-e  of  Commons,  where  much  the  same  2)rejudice  prevails.  If  you 
wish  to  get  at  the  real  name  borne  by  a  Masai  man,  it  is  advisable  to 
ask  one  of  his  friends  standing  by,  who,  in  reply,  will  probably  give  you 
the  name  of  the  man's  mother,  if  he  be  an  eldest  son  and  unmarried, 
for  in  such  case   it   must   be    identical    with    the    man's  own  name.     It  is 
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not  conssidered  unlucky  if  a  person  in  speaking  to  you  mentions  your 
name  in  your  presence;  it  is  the  employment  of  the  name  in  direct 
address  which  is  thought  to  bring  ill  luck.  Any  one  who  is  asked 
abruptly  for  his  name  probably  gives  that  of  his  father,  which  may,  of 
course,  also  be  his.  A  child  would  never  address  his  father  or  mother 
by  name,  but  would  call  them  *' father"  or  '*  motlier."  A  married  man 
would  also  not  call  to  his  fatlier-  and  mother-in-law  bv  their  names,  but 
would  address  them  by  an  lionoritic  title;  a  woman  would  sim[>ly  call 
her  husband's    ])arents  *•  father "   and    •'mother."     Hovs    mav  address  other 

I.  %  fc 

boys  and  young  girls  by  their  names;  but  they  must  s]>eak  to  all  the 
warriors  as  '*  El  Morran."  married  or  old  woman  as  "  Koko/'  and  old 
married  men  as  *•  13aba."  Women  generally  address  old  or  married  men 
of  any  importance  as  *'()1  Haiyan "  ("l^ider").  A  married  man  would 
Vrobablv  call  out  to  a  woman,  not  bv  name,  but  address  her  as  *'  En 
gitok "  ("Woman").  If  a  Masai  bears  the  same  name  as  a  member  of 
his  tribe  who  dies,   he  may  change  his  own  nann*  to  avoid  ill   luck. 

Little  hijyH  among  the  Masai  are  soon  put  to  work  at  herding  cattle 
and  making  tlu^mselves  gen(n"ally  useful.  They  are  lean,  lank  little 
shrim]>s  at  this  stage,  and  receive  a  large  share  of  cufls  and  kicks,  and  not 
overmuch  food.  Young  boys  an^  classed  as  "Laiok"  (singular,  *'Laioni"). 
After  circumcision,  and  before  they  become  warriors,  the  youths  are 
"ElManua,"  and  sometimes  *' Selot^unva,"  or  ''shaven  head."  As  a  rule 
the  circit incision  of  the  hovs  takes  ])lace  in  numbers  at  a  time.  Kovs 
and  youths  between  the  ages  of  eigjit  and  fifteen  may  be  o]>erated  on. 
The  elders  of  a  district  decide  from  time  to  tinn*  when  a  circumcision 
ceremony  is  to  take  place.  ^Vh(Ml  a  sutheiiMit  numl)er  of  boys  have  been 
gathered  together,  songs  are  sung,  and  there  is  a  good  d(^al  of  feasting,  the 
old  men  drinking  mucii  fermented  mead,  and  often  becoming  very  drunk. 
For  at  least  a  month  before  the  circumcision  takes  [>lace  the  boys  have 
been  out  in  the  wilderness  collecting  honey,  or  purchasing  it  from  the 
mountain  tribes.  From  the  honev  eolh^cted  thev  have  made  mead  with 
the  assistance  of  their  mothers  for  tlie  old  men  to  drink  during  the 
festivities.  The  operation  of  circumcision  is  generally  performed  by 
skilled  Andorobo,  who  are  paid  a  goat  each  for  their  work.  Each  youth 
that  is  circumcised  must  produce  an  ox  (which,  of  course,  will  be  given 
to  him  bv  his  father,  or  nearest  male  relative  if  his  father  is  dead).  The 
flesh  of  the  oxen  is  the  foundation  of  the  feasts  which  accompany  the 
ceremony.  After  circumcision  the  boys  remain  shut  up  in  their  mother's 
houses  for  four  days,  during  which  time  they  eat  nothing  but  fat  and 
drink  milk.  They  carefully  shave  their  heads  when  going  back  into  the 
world. 

The  Masai,  agricultural  and   pastoral,  deal  with  their  dead  in   a  very 
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summary  manner.  Unless  the  dead  person  is  a  male  and  a  chie^  the 
corj)8e  is  simply  carried  to  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  left  on 
the  ground  to  be  devoured  by  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  vultures.  The  constant 
presence  of  hyaenas  and  the  small  Neophron  and  Xecrosyrtes,  and  the  large 
Otogypa  vultures  round  the  Masai  kraals  is  encouraged  by  this  practice, 
and  the  Masai  never  actively  interfere  with  these  scavengers,  unless  a 
hyaena  should  attempt — as  they  sometimes  do — to  enter  a  village  and 
carry  ofiF  live-stock  or  children.  Im|)ortant  chiefs,  however,  are  buried, 
and  a  year  after  the  burial  the  eldest  son  or  the  appointed  successor  of  the 
chief  carefully  removes  the  skull  of  the  deceased,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  sacrifice  and  a  libation  with  the  blood  of  a  goat,  some  milk,  and  some 
honey.  The  skull  is  then  carefully  secreted  by  the  son,  whose  possession 
of  it  is  imderstood  to  confirm  him  in  power,  and  to  impart  to  him  some 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  predecessor.  In  several  parts  of  the  Rift  Valley 
cairns  of  stones  meet  the  eye.  They  mark  the  burial-places  of  dead 
chiefs,  though  there  is  probably  no  supreme  chief  of  the  Masai  race 
buried  in  that  direction. 

Women  are  unable  to  mherit  property.  The  jiroperty  would  be  held 
for  them  by  their  sons  or  brothers  under  special  circumstances.  After 
the  death  of  a  Masai  father  his  clothing  and  adornments  are  generally 
destroyed,  and  his  weapons  are  given  to  his  sons,  or  are  sold.  His  eldest 
son  inherits  all  his  property  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  it  rests  with 
him  henceforth  to  support  his  mother  and  his  steji-mothers,  and  to  look 
after  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  regards  the  diseases  from  which  the  Masai  suffer,  Dr.  Bodeker,  a 
Government  medical  officer  who  has  lived  for  some  years  amongst  the 
Masai  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  sends  me  the  following  particulars: 
Malarial  fever  is  rarely  met  with  amongst  the  Masai  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  indigenous.  These  countries  lie  for  the  most  pait  on  the 
healthier  i)lateaux  of  Ea^^t  Africa.  But  if  a  Masai  leaves  this  relatively  dry 
grass-land  either  for  the  lower  levels  nearer  the  Indian  Ocean  or  for  the 
rich  forest-lands  of  l^ganda,  he  is  almost  as  liable  to  malarial  fever  as  a 
European.  In  the  same  way  cases  of  blackwater  fever  amongst  the  Masai 
may  occur  when  these  people  enter  the  forest  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Masai  cure  themselves  of  malarial  fever  in  their  own 
country  by  a  decoction  of  cassia  bark.  They  drink,  at  any  rate,  an 
astringent  potion  made  from  the  bark  of  some  tree  which  belongs  to  the 
great  leguminous  order.  They  are  most  subject  to  smallpox.  This 
terrible  scourge,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  3Iasai 
until  about  1850  (or  sixty  years  ago),  has  repeatedly  swept  through  their 
country,  carrying  off  hundreds,  even  thousands,  at  a  time.  In  1892  one  of 
the  worst  of  the   epidemics   of  smallpox   occurred,  and    Dr.  Bodeker  states 
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that  at  Nairobi  alone  there  were  over  2,000  deaths.  About  this  period  a 
Somali  trader  explained  to  the  Masai  of  the  Kift  Valley  and  Nairobi  the 
principle  of  inoculation.  Numbers  of  tliem  voluntarily  submitted  to  this 
rude  prophylactic  measure,  and  went  through,  as  a  result,  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox,  which,  however,  in  some  cases,  eiich^l  fatally.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Masai  have  thmngcHl  to  th(*  European  doctor,  wh(*rever  there 
is  one,  to  be  vaccinated.  I  vcmHv  Ix^lieve  that  but  for  th(»  advent  of  the 
European  the  pastoral  Masai  would  in  a  few  years  have  become  al)solutely 
extinct  betwec^n  smallpox  and  the  cattle  }>lat{ue  wliicli  iiMlueed  fannue. 
Lung  diseases  are  rare,  the  Ma>ai  liaviiii^  been  inured  fnun  early  youth  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  but  in  this  c;ise  it  is  rather  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  then*  is  c<)nsi(leral)le  niortalitv  aninnList  the  children.  Thev 
sufiFer  much  from  int(\stinal  worms,  chiefly  finni  the  Tdn'm,  or  ta})(»-worm, 
and  the  ^l^c/^/*/.^,  or  rountl-worni.  I*erliaj>s  the  malady  which  troubl(\<  thtMU 
most  fre(|UtMitlv  is  chronic  ophthalmia.  This  by  nei^lect  leads  in  time  to 
cataract.  The  (*v(*  (li>eas<'  is  >])iea(l  from  one  .Ma>ai  to  another  bv  the 
millicms  of  flies  that  follow  the  .Ma>ai  wherever  thev  i(o.  attracted  bv  the 
cattle.  As  in  Kt^vj.t.  so  in  Masailand,  it  is  no  uncommon  sii^lit  to  see  the 
eves  of  childnMi  bumped  ni*.  with  flies  feedmi^  on  the  moisture,  the  child 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  net  rid  of  the  pests.  They  suffer  much 
from  sloughing  ulc«-rs  [Ph(f(/('<h'n}'f)  and  from  eczema,  which  is  often  due 
to  the  swarms  of  head-lice.  I)vspepsia  and  dysentery  are  I'arely  met  with 
under  normal  conditions.  N'eiiereal  diseases  were  unknown  amongst  them 
until  the  Swahili  trath'rs  and  poiter>  came  on  the  >cene.  and  e\en  yet,  in 
^pite  of  the  immoralitv  of  their  women,  they  are  not  >erioii>ly  affected  with 
syphilis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  I'antii  tribes  fin t her  inland.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  here  that  another  can>e  of  the  stationarv  or 
decreasing  condition  of  the  .Ma>ai  }io}>nlation  seems  to  lie  in  an  increasing 
reluctance  on  the  })art  of  the  men  to  >ett|e  down  in  the  married  stat(*  and 
bet'et  children.  The  women,  stnm^  bv  this  indiflerence,  drift  awav  in 
increasintf  nundiers  to  tin*  tradim^  cam])s  of  the  Swahilis  or  the  Indian 
c(X)lies  on  the  Uganda  Ixailway.  It  is  >aid  also  that,  lil«'  tin*  Haganda 
women,  the  Masai   femides  are  becoming  increasingly   sterile. 

As  reejards  remedies,  the  Masai  possess  sevtM'al  therapeutical  and 
empirical  renuMlies.  Of  the  la-t  descri[)tion  are  the  simdl  pieces  of  metal, 
W(K)d,  or  uncla.-sified  rubbish  sewn  up  in  skin  bags,  which  are  given  to 
them  by  the '•  Lfdbon,"  or  priest -doctor,  and  are  worn  namd  the  neck  on  a 
chain  or  wire.  They  are,  however,  actpiainted  with  roots,  bark,  leaves,  and 
sap  of  curative  pro[)erti«vs — astringents,  laxatives,  tonics,  sudatories,  and 
excitants.  The.se  drugs  iu*e  sonn^times  taken  in  milk,  or  are  mixcMl  with 
the  food  (meat)  which  is  being  stewed  or  boiled. 

With  regard  to  surgery,  they  are  able  in  a  rough-and-ready   fashion  to 
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deal  with  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  arre.sting  of  haemorrhage,  and  the 
mending  of  broken  bones.  When  a  large  wound  has  been  inflicted,  the 
two  sides  are  brought  together  by  means  of  the  long,  white  thorns  of  the 
acacia,  which  are  };assed  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  like  needles.  A 
strip  of  fil)re  or  bass  is  then  wound  round  the  exposed  points  of  the 
thorns  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  just  as  a  boot  might  be  laced  up. 
Hiemorrhage  is  arrested  in  the  same  wav^,  or  by  ligatures,  or  pressing  on 
to  the  severed  vein  a  poultice  of  cow-dung  and  dust.  A  fractured  limb 
is  straightened  as  far  as  possible  so  that  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  may 
come  together,  and  is  thiMi  tightly  bandaged  with  long  strips  of  hide. 
When  they  are  absolutely  obliged  to  amputate  a  limb  a  tight  ligature  is 
tied  just  above  the  line  of  ami>utation.  The  limb  is  then  placed  on  a 
hard,  smooth  log,  and  is  deftly  chopped  off  by  the  stroke  of  a  sharp 
Masai  sword.  Before  the  advent  of  tlie  European  the  Masai  would  apply 
butter  to  the  stum[)  to  assist  healing;  but  now  they  have  such  a  belief 
in  that  nauseous-smelling  drug,  iodoform,  that  they  will  send  considerable 
distances  to  a  European  doctor  to  ol)tain  it  for  curing  tluMr  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

The  medicine  men  of  the  !Masai  are  not  infrequently  their  chiefs. 
The  sui)reme  chief  of  the  whole  race  is  almost  invariably  a  powerful 
**  medicine  man."  These  "  I^iibon  "  *  (as  tliey  are  called)  are  priests  as  well 
as  doctors.  They  art^  skilled  in  the  inter[)retation  of  omens,  in  the 
averting  of  ill  luck,  the  bringing  of  rain,  and  the  interpretation  of 
dreams. 

The  ^Nfasai  have  vcmv  little  relirfioii.  They  believe  in  a  vague  power  of 
the  sky,  whose  name  simply  means  *' sky  "  ('*  Afigai  "  f)-  Sometimes  this 
word  is  equally  used  to  indicate  rain,  though  there  is  also  a  special  word 
for  the  water  descending  from  tlie  sky  ('*  Attasha  ").  The  sky  god  is 
sometimes  invoked  wht^n  a  severe  drought  threatens  ruin  to  the  pastures. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  chief  of  the  district  will  summon  the 
children  of  all  the  surrounding  villages.  They  come  in  the  evening,  just 
after  sunset,  and  stand  in  a  circle,  each  child  holding  a  bunch  of  grass. 
Their  mothers,  who  come  with  them,  also  hold  grass  in  their  hands. 
The  children  then  commence  a  long  chant. 

Some  of  the  Masai  hold  that  at  the  time  when  their  race  began  there 
were  four  deities  ruling  the  world.  One  was  black,  and  full  of  kindness 
towards  humanity ;  another  was  white,  but  held  himself  more  aloof — was, 
in  fact,  the  god    or   goddess  J  of  the    Great    Firmament.     Then    there  was 

*  The  word  really  is  in  the  singular  Ol-aibaa  ;  in  the  i)lural,  El-aibon. 

t  Sometimes   i>ronounced    "]^gai."    It   is    difficult  to    say    whether    the    root   is 


*'^gai  '  or  '^(;ai,"  with  the  feminine  article  ^"Efi-"  or  "An-. 
+  For  "  Kgai "  may  be  a  word  with  a  feminine  significance. 
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a  grey  god.  who  whs  wholly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  ;  and 
«  red  god,  who  was  thoroughly  bad.  The  black  god  was  \ery  human  in 
his  attributes — and.  in  fact,  waw  nothing  but  a  glorified  man,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Mii«ii.  Tiiey  generally  imagine  that  the  hhick  god 
originally  lived  on  the  snowy  sumiiiil  of  Mount  Kenya,  where  the  other 
gods,    jiitying    his    loneliness,    sent     liiui    a    small     lioy    as    a    comiianion. 


id    the    black 
aindinj;    Netjm    lace^ 


When  the  boy  grew  n|), 
from  amongst  the  suirc 
Ma.sai  men.  Afterwiirils. 
the  grey  and  the  red 
gods  became  angry  at 
the  increase  of  ]K-o[ii('  on 
the  earth,  and  [iiinishecl 
the  worhl  with  a  terrible 
drought  and  scorching 
beat.  The  child-eoin- 
panioTiofthe  black  goil, 
who  had  grown  \i\i  into 
a  man  and  was  already 
the  father  of  sev.-ral 
Masai  chihiren.  .-twirled 
off  for  tile  sky  to  re- 
monstrate with  tiie 
deities.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  returneil. 
bringing  cojiions  rain 
with  him,  and  remained 
henceforth  on  eartli  till 
his  own  death  at  a  n[.e 
age.  This  child  is  su]i- 
jHJsed  to  have    been  the  -i^^, 

princi^ial  ancestor  of  the 
Ma,sai  (leople,  while  his  gwl-com 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Siyira 
by  two  great  chiefs,  I.enaua  lu 
lives  on  British  territorv  near  Ni 
Africa.  After  the  chifd  had  bi 
the    red    gods    quarrelled    witli    eacli 


goii 


1  took  to  themselves 
d    so    procreated    the    first 


nion,  the  black  deity,  was  the  founder 
tribe- — represented  at  the  present  day 
Seiideyo.  half-brotliers,  one  of  whom 
obi,  ami  the  otlier  within  German  Kast 
ight  nun  to  the  earth,  the  grey  and 
and    were    killed.     The' black 


1  ali!0  died,  after  he  had  fouTided  tlie  reigning  family;  and  now  the 
Masai  only  acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  deity  of  sui)reme  jiower  and 
vague  attributes,  the  white  god  of  the  firmament,  who  often  shows  him.self 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 
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The  Masai    do   not    believe    in    a  future   life    for    women   or  common 
people.     Only  chiefs  and  influentud  head-men  possess  any  life  beyond  the 
grave.     It  is  thought    that    some    of   their    more    notable    ancestors  return 
to  earth    in    the    shape    of   snakes — either   pythons    or    cobras.     The  tribal 
snakes    of   the    Masai    must    be    black    because   thev   themselves   are   dark 
skinned.      They    believe    that    white    snakes    look    after    the    welfare    of 
Europeans.     These    snakes    certainly    live    in    a    half-tamed    state    in    the 
vicinity  of  large  Masai  villages,  generally  in   holes  or  crevices.     They  are 
supposed  never    to    bite    a    member    of   the    clan    which  they  [)rotect;  but 
they  are  ready  to  kill  the   enemies  of  that   clan  and  their  cattle.     When 
a  Masai  marries,  his  wife  has    to    be    introduced    to   the  tutelary  snake  of 
the  clan    and    rigorously    ordered    to    recognise    it    and    never   to  harm  it. 
Even    the    children    are    taught    to    res])ect    these    reptiles.     These    snakes 
sometimes  take    up    tht-ir   abode    near    water-holes,  which,  it    is    supix)sed, 
they    will    defend    against    unlawful    use    on    the    part    of    strangers.     The 
fetish  snake   is    often     consulted    by    ])eo})le    in     perplexity,    though    what 
replies  it  is  able   to  give    niust    be    left    to    the    imagination.     The  snakes 
are,  however,  really    regarded    with    implicit    belief  as    being   the   form  in 
which  renowned  ancestors  have  returned  to  this  mundane  existence. 

The  ^lasai  also  have  a  vague  worship  of  trees,  and    n^gard    grass    as    a 
sacred  symbol.     When  wishing  to  make  })eact»  or  to  deprecate  the   hostility 
of  man  or  god,  a  [Masai   plueks  and   holds  in   his   hand  wisps  of  grass,    or, 
in  default  of  grass,  green  leaves.      The    trec^s    they    particularly    reverence 
are  the  **  subugo,'*  the  bark  of  which  has  medical  proi)erties,  and  a  s])ecies 
of  parasitic  fig,  which  they  call   tin-  "retete.''     These  figs  begin  as  a  small 
seedling  with  a  slender,  whitish   stem  growing    at   the    roots    of  some    tall 
tree — a  Khayd.    Vitcx,  or   Trachylohitnn,     Or  the  fig  seedling  may  develop 
from  a  crack  high  up    in    the    tree-trunk    from    which   it   is    to  grow  as    a 
parasite.     Little  by   little    the   fig  swells  and   grows,   and   throws  out  long, 
snaky,  whitisli   roots  and   branches,  until   by   degrees  it    has  enveloped  the 
whole    of  the    main    trunk    of   its    victim     in    glistening    coils   of  glabrous 
root  and  branch,     (iradually  these  enveloi>ing  tentacles  meet  and  coalesce, 
until    at  last  the  whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  original  tree    is    covered    from 
sight   and    absorbed    by    tlu*  now   massive    fig-tree,  the  branches   of  which 
radiate    in    all    directions,    and    sometimes    in    their    loops    and    contorted 
forms    come    quite    close    to    the    ground.      The    green    figs,    which    grow 
straight  out  of  the  trunk,  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the    boys   and   girls    of 
the  ^lasai,  and  their  seniors  propitiate  the  tree  by  killing  a  goat,  bringing 
blood  in  a  calabash,  and  pouring  it  out  over  the    base   of  the   tree-trunk, 
about  the  branches  of  which  also  they  will  strew  grass.     Grass  and  leaves, 
in  fact,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Masai  category  of  sacred  things. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  when  peace  or  peaceful  measures  are  to  be 
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indicated  it  is  customary  to  hold  grass  or  leaves  in  one's  right  hand. 
Grass  is  often  laid  between  the  forks  of  trees  as  a  party  of  warriors 
proceeds  on  an  expedition,  and  grass  is  thrown  after  the  warriors  by  their 
sweethearts.  The  sorcerers  and  "  Laibonok/'  or  priests,  precede  nearly 
every  mystic  action  by  the  plucking  of  grass. 

Another  superstitious  custom  to  which  th(*  Masai  formerly  attached 
much  imj)ortance  was  the  act  of  spitting.  In  marked  contradistinction  to 
the  prejudice  against  ex})ectoration  as  a  polite  custom  in  European 
societies,  not  only  amongst  tli<^  >hisai,  but  in  the  allied  Nandi  and  Sfik 
peoples,  to  spit  at  a  })erson  is  a  very  great  compliment.  The  earlier 
travellers  in  Masailand  w«M'e  astoiiish(Ml,  when  making  frieiulshij)  with  old 
Masai  chiefs  and  head-men.  to  lu*  constantly  spat  at.  When  I  entered 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  and  met  the  Masai  of  the  Kift  A'alley  for  the 
first  time,  every  man,  before  extending  his  hand  to  me,  would  spit  on 
the  palm.  When  they  camc^  into  my  tem})orarv  house  at  Xaivasha  Fort 
they  would  spit  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  before  entering  the 
house.  Kverv  unknown  oi)ie('t  wiiich  then'  rei^ard  with  reV(M'ence,  such  as 
a  passing  train,  is  s[)at  at.  \ewly  born  children  are  sj)at  on  l)y  every  one 
who  sees  them.  Th(\v  are,  of  eoiu'se,  being  laughed  out  of  the  custom 
now  by  the  Swahilis  and  Indian  coolies  and  the  Kuroj)eans  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  however  charming  a  race  the  Masai  are  in  many  respects, 
thev  will  lose  none  of  their  inherent  charm  bv  ahandoninif  a  practice  whicht 
except  in  parts  of  America  and  Southerii  Kuro|)e,  is  verv  justly  regarded 
with  disgust. 

iJanchif/  among  the  Masai  does  iK)t  differ  markedly  from  this  t^xercise 
and  ritual  in  other  races  of  t'entral  Ahica.  There  is  the  war-danc(^  of  the 
warriors  when  returning  from  a  succc^ssful  ex])edition.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  mimic  warfare,  sometimes  most  amusing  and  interesting  to  the  spectator* 
The  men  will  at  times  hecome  so  excited  that  the  sham  tight  threatens 
to  degenerate  into  an  angry  scutile.  I'here  are  dances  of  a  somewhat 
indelicate  nature  which  j^n^cede  the  circumcision  ceremonies  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  dances  which  accom]>any  the  formal  naming  of  a  child.  J^arren 
women,  or  women  wlio  have  not  succtM^ded  in  having  children,  paint  their 
faces  with  pipeclay  in  the  most  hideous  fashion  till  they  look  like  skulls, 
arm  themselves  with  long  sticks,  and  (lanc<'  before  a  medicine  man,  or  a 
big  chief  reputed  to  be  a  medicine  man,  in  order  that  his  remedies  may 
result  in  the  longed-for  child.  Tln^se  dances  arc^  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  songs,  and,  in  fact,  one  word  in  the  Masai  language  — 
**  os-singolio  " — means  *'  song-dance." 

As  regards  musiCy  they  have  no  musical  instruments  except  drums. 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  occasionally  are 
a  high  and  agreeable  tenor;  but  more  often,  like  most  Africans,  the  men 
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»ing  in  a  disagreeable  falsetto.  The  women's  voices,  though  powerful,  are 
extremely  shrill— shriller  than  the  highest  soprano  that  ever  made  me 
shudder  in  a  European  opera-house.  It  struck  me  that  the  Masai  women 
had  extraordinary  range  of  compass.  They  were  able  to  produce  very 
deep  contralto  notes  as  easily  as  an  upper  C.  Singing  usually  means  a 
chosen  songster  or  songstress  yelling  a  solo  at  the  top  of  his  or  her  voice, 
and  being  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  men  <^r  maidens,  women  and  men 
often  singing  together.  The  chorus  does  not  usually  sing  the  same  air 
as  the  soloist,  but  an  anti-strophe.  I  took  down  a  record  on  my  phonograph 
of  some  of  these  Masai  songs.  One  of  these  I  have  attempted  to  reduce 
to  our  notation,  and  it  is  as  follows: — 

Solo.  Chorus. 


^^s^a 


The  Masai  have  few  induatt^ies.  The  smelting  and  forging  of  iron  is 
done  for  them  usually  by  a  helot  tribe  of  smiths  related  to  the  Andorobo 
and  the  Nandi,  and  generally  called  the  Elgunono.  This  people  not  only 
smelts  the  iron  (which  is  usually  obtained  as  a  rubble  of  ironstone  from 
the  beds  of  rivers)  by  means  of  a  clay  furnace,  heated  with  wood  fuel  and 
worked  with  the  usual  African  bellows ;  but  beats  out  the  pig  iron  with 
hammers  into  8j)eArs,  swords,  tools,  and  ornaments.  The  Masai  women 
make  a  small  amount  of  earthenware.  The  agricultural  Masai  are  much 
more  industrious,  and  employ  themselves  in  all  the  usual  industries  of 
basket-weaving,  mat-making,  and  other  simple  arts  practised  by  the  Bantu 
Negroes,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  they  have  learnt  a  good  deal.  The  jiastoral 
Masai  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Bantu  and  Nandi  tribes  for  their 
adornments  and  implements,  though  they  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  European,  Asiatic,  and  Swahili  traders  for  many  of  their  recjuirements 
in  the  way  of  iron  and  co2)per  wire  and  beads.  They  must,  in  fact,  have 
adopted  much  of  their  present  style  of  adornment  in  relatively  recent 
times,  since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  manufactured  goods  of 
Euroi)e  and  Asia. 

To  the  Andorobo  they  look  to  provide  them  with  colobus  monkey 
skins  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  perhaps  with  ivory. 

About  150  years  ago,  as  far  as  one  may  reckon  by  native  tradition,  the 
pastoral  Masai  were  well  established  in  the  country  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  Kikuyu  held  the  (then)  forest-clad  heights 
along  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Rift  Valley,  but  the  Masai  throve 
and  became  comi)letely  dominant  wherever  the  forest  affbrded  no  refuge 
to  their  foes.     About  that  time  a  powerful  medicine  man    arose   amongst 
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them  called  Kibebete,  of  the  Sigirari  tribe.  Tliis  man  brought  together 
under  his  rule  most  of  the  Miiiiai  clans  of  the  )>astoral  section.  With  the 
agricultural  .Masai  to  the  north,  between  Ktgon  and  Bariufjo,  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  wan  about  this  time  that  the  enmity  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Masai  race  began — an  enmity  which  lasted  uiitil  quite 
recently,  and  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  race.  From  Kibebete  is  descended  Jjenana,  who  is  the 
eldest   surviving   son   of  the   great   chief   Mbatian.       He    lias    a   brother. 


Sendeyo,  who  has  quarrelled  with 
the  Masai  on  German  territory  to 


him   and  set   up  as   supreme  chief  over 
the  south  of  the  British  frontier. 


In  the  mountainous  region  of  Tarangole  (which  lies  to  the  east,  of  the 
marshy  Bari  country,  and  is  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  plateau  and  mountain 
which  stretches  with  few  interruptions  in  a  north-westerly  line  from  the 
highlands  east  of  the  Victoria  Syanza  to  the  triangle  between  the  Sobaf  and 
the  White  Nile)  dwell  the  Liituka  "  jieople  wlio,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
are  nearly  relate<i  to  the  Masai  in  language,  in  physique,  and  in  some 
of   their   manners  and   customs.      But    the   Latuka,   early   in   the   history 


*  This  is  Baker's  anil  Emin  Pasha's  v 
(cf.  with  El  Tukan,  or  Tiikpn,  the  native 


n  of  the  uame,  whjrh  is  possibly  El  Atukan 
le  of  the  Kam&sia  tri1>e  of  NanHi). 
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of  tlie  Egyptian  Sudan,  berame  somewhat  Arabined  by  the  Arabs  and 
Nubians,  who,  undor  the  protection  of  Egypt,  invaded  these  regions  of  the 
Upjier  Nile  as  slave-  and  ivory-traders  some  fifty  yeaw  ago.  The  country 
■oi  the  Latulca  was  never  formally  conquered  hy  Egypt,  nor  was  it  overrun 
by  the  DenHshes  after  the  Malidi's  revolt.  It  may  be  said  that  during  the 
attenuated  life  of  the  Elgyptian  AdminiBtratioii  under  Emin  Pasha,  I-atuka 
preserved  Hii  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality,  which  it  continued  to  the 
Kritit^h   Administration    during   «nd    alter    the    mutiny    of   the    Sudanese 


I 


soldiers.  It  is  a  populous  country,  governed  by  powerful ; chiefs,  who  many 
of  them  talk  Arabic,  and  all  of  whom  dress  in  Arab  costume.  A  number  of 
the  T^ttuka  have  adopted  Islam.  Thi^,  and  their  partiality  for  Arab  clothing, 
has  tended  to  obscure  their  relationshiji  t«  the  nude  and,  nomad  Masai. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  of  all  existing  languages  their  dialect 
approaches  nearest  to  the  tongue  of  the  Masai,  wliicii  is  separated  from 
them  by  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  I  regret  that  alone 
among  the  imjwrtant  or  interesting  dialects  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate 
Jjituka    finds  no  i)lac;e  in    my   collected    vocabnlaries,      Such   knowledge  of 
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their  Inngungc^  as  I  possess  is  derived  from 
Emin  Pasha's  article  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  Zfitackrift  fur  Ethtwloaie,  Berlin,  1882. 
The  question  is  siicli  an  interesting  one  that  I 
trust  the  officials  or  missionaries  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  may  uiake  haste  to  collect  vocabu- 
laries of  I^atuka  before  that  language  dies  out 
under  the  rivalry  of  Sudanese  Arabic  or  of  the 
^*  M  flourishing  Aclioli  tongues  to  the  south.     What 

^^D  would  be  interesting   in   this  connection    would 

y*  ^^K  be    to    ascertain   if   l.atuka   were    more   arcahic 

^^^^^Ev  than  Masai,  both  tongues  l)eing  derived  from  a 

I^B^f       ■**  stock   which  was  a   blend   between  the  tongues 

^Pr      ^  of  the  Nile  Negroes  and  of  the  Hauiitic   Galas. 

At  present,  from  the  little  I  know,  it  would 
seem  to  uie  that  ^lasai  comes  nearer  to  this 
original  blend  than  the  tongue  of  I^tuka,  which 
is  slightly  more  corrupt.  If  this  Iw  the  case, 
the  original  birthplace  of  flie  Masai  may  have 
^^^  been  farther  to  the  east  or  north-east  than  the 

L  ^^^ft  Latuka. 

I  ^  ^^1  Kast    of   the    I.atuka   country   there    would 

seem  to  bi'  a  belt  of  Nilotic  jwople  connecting 
the  Acholi  trihe.i  with  their  allies  in  race  and 
language,  the  Dhd-n  or  Jankt.'  To  the  east 
and  soutii-east,  however,  of  this  belt  of  Acholi 
people  is  the  Knni iiiajo,  or  Karamoyo,  country, 
which  extends  north  and  i-outb  from  the  northern 
flanks  of  Mount  Eigon  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  north  end  of  Ijike  Uudolf.  The  Karamojo 
people  pliysically  are  closely  allied  to  the  Bantu 
Negn)es,  though  in  their  cranial  and  facial  characteristics  they  Vetray 
an  ancient  interniixturi'  with  the  Masai.  The  women,  though  cjuite  of 
the  Negro  type,  have  sometimes  very  fine  figures,  modelled  a  good  deal 
more  according  to  the  conventional  ideas  of  beauty  amongst  Europeans. 
They  are  broad  at  the  hips,  and  have  thick,  well-shaped  thighs  and  short, 
straight  legs  fiiiin  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  men  are  very  like  the 
good-looking  type  of  Bantu  Negro,  Sometimes,  however,  they  show  traces 
of  Nilotic  intermixture  by  the  long,  lanky  figures,  kni»ck  knees,  and  long, 
thin,  splayed  legs.  They  are  black  of  skin.  There  is  a  slight  tendency 
*  -lanke,  or  Dyanke,  is  iLe  correct  form,  which  the  Sudanese  Araks  have  corrupted 
to  Oifika. 
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_A 

Nilotic  and  ^lasai  peo|)Ies,  they 

K     '       wiL       iLM 

are    indifferent    to    the   use  of 

I  ■  ^  1 

ekithes.    and    the    men   usually 
go   quite    naked,    wearing   only 
wai>t-belts  and  necklaces.     The 

P  'i»| 

lohe  of  the    ear  la    Jjierced,  and 

so  is  the  upper  part  of  the  rim. 

^^H^^'^S 

Two    or    more    brass   rings  are- 
worn    tbnmgh    the    lobe  (which 

is  not,  however,  fctret*-hed  down 
to     the     shoulder,    as     in     tho 
Ma>ai),    and    from    one    to    five- 
smaller  brass  rings  are  inserted 
in  the  botes  pierced  through  the- 
rim  of  the  outer  ear.     Tliey  du- 
not    as   a    rule    affect  much  de- 
coration .jf  the  body  by  means 
of     cicatrices.       Women     may 
occasionally    have    pnrallel    rows. 
of  weals  across  the  upper  arm. 
The  womeu    do    not    sbave    tb& 
liiMil     universally,    as    is     doiie- 
aiimng  the  Jlai-ai  and  the  Suk. 
(irdinarily  the   wool   is  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  forms  a  smooth 

^^^K        ^^H        ~,^Hi 

cap  of  short   lijiir  over  the  top 

T^a 

of  the  head.     Among  the    men 

^^ 

tbis    "cap-like"    appearance    is 

heightened    by    plantering    the- 

bead    with   a   mixture   of   clay 

nnd  cow-dung.      I  have  not  seen 

'M 

(iny  attempt  made  to  extend  the 
growth   of  hair   intxt  a  chignon 
down  the  Kick  as  is  done  amongst 

the  Suk  and  Turkaiia,  and  occa- 

.-■ionaUy    amongst     the    Nilotic 

i(A            M-H   K1U1«    \E\B    LA«CE   SlUOT* 

tribes  to  the  west  of  Karamojo. 

But  the   Ktiramojo   fil^t^'^  to  a            ^H 

peak  in  their  hair-cap  at  the  liack  of  the  head  n  htn^  string  which  falls  down            ^H 

perpendicuhirly  over  the  liack,  Iving  just  between  tlip  shdulder  hladcs.     The            ^| 

end  of  this  string  is  decurateii  willi 

fluffy  bulls  of  whit..-  feathers,  generally             ^1 
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the  down  of  the  marabou  sttirk.  A  hair-cap  is  often  stuck  with  ostrich 
plames,  or  may  be  further  decorated  with  a  huge  pall  of  lilack  feathers.  The 
Knramojo  are.  industrious  agriculturists,  and  are  peaceful  people  with  a  love 
of  commerfe.  They  have  been  often  harried  in  times  jMist  by  the  Turkana 
on  the  east,  the  Xile  tribes  on  the  west,  and  outlying  sections  of  the  Nandi 
on  the  south.  Not  much  is  knotrn  about  their  customs,  but  they  are  paid 
to  be  HJmilar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  Bantu  >Eegrae?,  of  which  they 
evidnntty  form  an  outlying  branch  that  has  accepted  from  their  conquerors 
of  Dilai'ai  stock  an  early  branch  of  the  ^Ia»ai  language. 

To  the  east  of  Karamojo,  in  the  (ioniewhat  aiid  countries  Mlmig  the 
ireetern  coast-lands  of  Utke  HudoLf,  and  tlicnce  south-we.st  over  high 
mountains  and  hot  valleys  to  the  uorth  end  of  Ijike  Uaringo,  extends  the 
dlstrihution  of  the  gigantic  Turlmnn-Unk  peoph-.  The  Turkana  who 
dwell  to  the  west  of  Lake  Rudolf  are  ^jerhiip.-i  the  tallest  race  living  on 
tlie  phibe's  surface.  The  late  Captain  Wellbv  considered  that  in  one 
diririct  the  men  presented  an  average  of  7  feet  in  height.  I  met  with 
?Wy  till  men  amongst  the  Suk,  but  I  do  not  think  the  tallert  exceeded 
6  feet  6  inches.  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  ISfik-Turkana  group  is 
obocolate- brown.  In  their  physiognomy  they  sometimes  recall  the  Masai 
very  closely,  but  I  have  seen  one  or  two  examples  with  a  t•a^t  of  features 
almoHt  Caucasian.  The  liair  of  the  head,  tliough  abundant,  is  altogether  a 
Negro's  wool.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  tiieir  physicnl  ehmtideriatics  may, 
together  with  their  language,  sujipint  the  theory  that  the  Turkana-Suk 
group  of  Negroes  are  the  outcome  of  a  mixture  between  the  ]\la>ai  stock 
(which  is  a  blend  between  the  Hanjite  and  the  Negro)  and  the  Nilotic 
peoples   such   as  the  Aclioli  and   I)inka."     In  their  original   migration  the 

*  For  the  bettor  iinderstaiidiiig  of  tliea«  shades  of  definition  tif  the  varying  blends 
of  the  Negro  with  early  Caucasian  invaders  of  the  Nile  baain,  I  j.-ive  tlie  following 
sommary  of  uiy  views  ; — 

A  utatrntrni  shmmnij  itpprajrimaifhi  ihe  pri>pi»-tw7i»  tif  thr  eitrfi/  C-tuciii'iii  eleineat 
in  the  ntiiroid  w  N^fi/ro  races  of  Ea»t  CttUntl  A/rien. 


(Cmuo 


HlUA  tHamite,  allied  to  Uala,  Somali,  etc,  Caucasian  and  original  Negro)        J 

MAHAt-hATUKA  (Hinia  and  Nilotic  Negro) i  to  J 

8Ck-Tprkasa-Eloumi  (Masai  and  pcrliniia  Gala  with  Nilotic  and  Baiilu)        j 
Nilotic    (a  dosh  of  Hiiua  and   Masai  with  much  original    Negro  and  a 

little  Pyginy  and  Buahnian  blood) A 

Surru  {West  African  Negro  maiidy,  with  a  little  absorption  of  Congo 
Pygmy,  and,  on  the  east  and  south,  Bushman,  blood  ;  powtrfully 
modified  by  Hima  [Haniitic]  intemiixtiire  in  many  tribes)  ■  -     i'.'  to  ^, 

Wkbt  Afkican  Nboeo  'i 

PyoMY  \  Original  Negro  stocks  .,.-..      None 

Bushman  (Hottentot)  J 


k 
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MaMtima^  hiivestayi-il 

'^^^H 

for  some  time  in  rlj.' 

^^^^^^1 

viciuity     nf     I.ak,- 

■S^^V^I 

Hiiiiolf,  iiave  inipoMvl 

^^           A       ^^H 

fheir  largUHge   (siinf 

'J^H^k                         V                     '^1 

tnm-h    chHin^fd),    inul 

n^^^T             ri9^^             •^l 

have      iirofiucetl      tin- 

^J^^^^kk        flKfl^ 

liresciit   gigantic  liic-' 

wfl^H^Hjr     ^BjBB^ 

<)f  Turkana  and    Sfik 

Si^l^^Bk    vl^^^ 

liy  oiingliiig  with  thf 

ifl^^^^^B    j^^A 

antcfedciit  ix)pnlatiini 

^IEhP^^H  ^^^fl^H 

of  Nilotic    anil   Hiuitii 

^IH^^u^^H  ^I^^^B 

Negroes.       It    shoiilil 

^I^^^^^B^I  I^P^^^H 

be  noted  that,  HCL-onl- 

^■B^M^H^ft  ^o^^^K  • 

ing  to  nat  i ve  t  radit  ii m, 

H^F^VBH^P  vH^^^F 

it   is  only  some  Hlty 

Mr  __!.*V»-J[ J    l^^^Vv     / 

years   ag<j    since    th^ 

■r     ^^'''^^B  M      \fl^ — 

Burkeneji    section    "I' 

M  ,^H^fl  A      J^^IA 

tbe  Masai  were  drivi, 

9u^^H|^Hh    ^^^P^V 

from  the  Kerio  Viill.'\ 

HS^^^^^^Km      q^^B^r 

west    of  Ijtke    Kiiiloll" 

^'^^l^^^^l    t^a^^^M 

by  tlieTurkana-Suii. 

^H^H      flj^^H 

The    men     &tn<.u^ 

^H  ^H           ^^^1 

the  Silk  and  Turkaiin 

-  ^H  ^H           ^^H 

affect  abeolute  nudity, 

^^i^hi^K  ^A       ^^^ 

wearing     at      most    a 

^^^^K^A  ^B        i^^B 

cniall  leather  cajje  over 

vm^'^H  ^B      i^^p 

the   shoulders.     Their 

^H   ^B  •      .  ^^H 

women  are  not  mucli 

yly          ^^    V         ''  ^H^^_^Bh 

more   clothed.     As 

ifi^-«i'-     ^^  ^^^tfAfe^^^l^^^l 

among  the  Masai ,  the 

Women  shave  the  head, 

^^H^^^^^HH^^^^^^^^hI^'^ 

but  the  men.  on   the 

contrary,  cultivate  the 

kftir  of  the  heitil  into 
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enormous      ckiijnons. 

They   begin   as   youtlis 

hy    draining    their    woolly    lixrks    a.i    far    as   they 

can    pull    them    out   fix 

m    the    eurfiice    of   the    skull.       They    rub    them 

with   grease,  clay,    and 

cow-dnug,   to    stiainhten   the   linir   and   stiffen   it 

into  a  kind    of  felt.     Tl 

is   stitJening    of   fat,  clay,    and    cow-dung   thickly 

coats    the    outer    Buiiac 

of    the   hair    liag   as    it    hangs   down    over   the 

neck.     When  a  man  die 

s,  all  the  hair  is  carefully  cut  off  his  head.     It  is 
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waslied,  and  tlte  cleaned  felt  resulting 

from  this    (jrocess    is   cut    np   and           ^| 

divided  among  the 

man's  sons,      lliese 

contributions   are  woven    into   the           ^H 

growing   chifpi&n,  and   at'   last    hy  meuns    of  tliere    additions    and    hy  the           ^H 

continued  growth  of  the  head-hair  a  huge  hag  is  formed,  which  hangs  low            ^| 

down  over  the  shou 

Iderg,  reaching  even 

to  the  loins.     The  hair  chi;ftiini   IS            ^H 

trained  into    a  kind 

of  bag,    the    oiiening    to  which    is   at    the    back,  just            ^1 

behind  the  nai>e  of  the  iiefk.      In    this 

:    huge   l.>ag   of  felted    hair  (coated 

wilb    a   jiaste   of   whitish    clay) 

HB|^^^^^H| 

I^^^H^^^^Hj 

are    kejjt    the    few    necessities  of 

^^^^^^^^Hj 

^^BBH^^^I 

life  or  treasures  of  the  Sfik  man. 

P^^^ 

^^B«^^P^^H 

H.Tein  he  puts  away  and  carries 

Hr    '  jmA 

w. 

.ili'iut  his  five-stick  and  drill,  his 

w      ^1 

ESk 

-uuH',  or  a  few  beads.     The  outer 

^             ^H 

wF^ 

.-iiilin-e  of  the  bag  and  the  hair 

■            ^ 

K*^ 

..II    tlie    U>\>    of   the    head    are 
(].  i-.ii-ateil    with    ostrich  feathers, 

^H             /H 

HL 

■r.ni. ■times     in     wild     profusion. 

I            M 

■& 

<  1.  >■;, Clonal ly   the   white   feathers 

H^ 

i.!    Ihi-   ostrich    are   dyed  \ellow 

^^v 

i.i     i-cd   by  some   pr.x-ess.     Like 

^^^^1 

WW 

liu'  _MEusai.  the  men  seldom  travel 

1    ^ 

\ 

uiilinut  sandals  of  ox  hide. 

Among  the  Turkana  the  outer 
rii,i  of  the  etir-conch  is  pmved 
Iji.iii   the   top   of  the   ear   down 

f       ,^^2i| 

to  the  lobe  with  sometimes  eight 

^^^^1                ^sH^^F 

lioles,  or  as  few  as  two.     Through 

^H       '^'^M 

JH 

these    holes    in   the    rim    of  the 

J^H 

ear    are    inserted    brass    or   iron 

^^^^1              ^^V 

^Vi 

rings.      Coils   of    iron   wire    are 

^^^^1                 ^^H 

i9| 

generally  worn  ronnd   the  neck. 

^^^^1                 ^^^ft 

The  wire  is  very  thick,  and  com- 

^^^^B                  ^^H 

~- 

jiels  the  wearer  to  hold  his  head 

^H    -       V 

* 

stifBy.      In    the   Karamojo   and 

some    of   the    Suk    people    the 

^^^^1                      ^H 

-     ^^ 

binder-lip   is   pierced,   and    into 

1    J 

p^^5 

this   hole   is    inserted    either    a 
hird'w  or  a  porcupine's  quill,  or 
a    long,    sharp    tootli    of    some 

^H    .^'-^^^ 

-• 

beast,  or  a  cun^ed  rod  c»f  brass. 

^H      te.-^  u.  a^ 

The  septnm  of  tlie  nose  is  pierced 
in  both  men  and  women  amongst 
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t!ie  Sftk,  and  tbroiigh  tlie  hole  is  inserted  a  lims.f  ring,  ti)  wliich  is  fixt'd. 
clf»se  up  to  the  ni>se,  a  flat  disc  of  hrasn  uhout  the  size  of  n  florin.  Iron 
■wire  is  made  into  rings,    wliii-h    are    wurn    '>ii    the    ujjiier    arm,  just    undei 


tie  deltoid  miist-le.  Sometiroes  the  Turkana  wear  on  tlje  right  wrist  a 
curious  circular  or  semi-circular  knife.  Thin  is  a  thin  blade  of  steel 
with  II  8har|)  edge  on  the  outer  side,  but  a  blunt  one  on  the  side 
nearest  the  body.  It  has  a  shape  Bomething  like  a  very  thiek 
crescent  or  quoit.  This  arm-knife  is  found  frequently  amongst  the  trilies 
at  the  nortb  etid  of  Lake  Rudolf.  The  Turkana  .warriors  wear  another 
curious  adornment  on  the  right  arm.  It  is  a  imnd  of  plaited  leather 
from  which  hangs  a  long  string  of  the  same  suhstanoe,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  long  white  hair  of  a  cow's  tail,  or  of  the  eolohus  monkey,  is 
fastened  in  a  tassel.  Or  the  armlet  may  he  of  leather  with  long  pendants 
of  chains.  P'estoons  of  chains  or  of  leather  may  also  be  fixed  to  the  leg 
below  tlie  knee.  The  men  sometimes  wear  a  curious  loaiat-bflt  of  leather, 
which  o\'er  the  bnttocks  has  a  breadth  of  six  inches  and  decreases  round 
the  abdomen  to  three.  The  edge  of  this  Imihfv  n-inHe  of  goiit  skin  is  sewn 
with  small   beads,  gencnilly    made  of  brass.     The  iron  and    steel    of   which 
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80  manv  of  the  Turkana  ornaments  are  made  is  either  of  loe^l  manu- 
fact  lire  or  is  obtained  from  the  Karamojo  tribes  on  the  west.  The 
brass — since  it  existed  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  trading 
caravans  from  the  coast — must  have  found  its  way  down  by  degrees  from 
Abyssinia.  Old  Turkana  m(»n  sometimes  dispense  with  the  great  hair  bag 
which  is  so  common  among  the  Sfik,  and  in>tead  comb  out  and  straighten, 
as  far  as  possible,  tlieir  own  liair  (whicli  they  encourage  to  grow  as  long 
as  possible),  and  gradually  train  tliis  hair,  without  any  artificial  additions, 
into  a  long,  ])(Midulous  pod  con>i(lerably  over  a  foot  long  and  only  a  few 
inches  broad.  This  pod  of  hair,  like  the  huge  felted  bag,  is  adorned 
with  ostrich  feathers,  and  terminates  in  a  wire  tail.  The  Turkana  chiefs. 
or  head-men  oft(Mi  w(^ar  on  top  of  their  coifture  actual  hats  made  of  felted 
human  hair  and  adorned  with  kauri  sIm'IIs  and  ])rass  beads.  Some  of  the 
young  men  make  handsome  caps,  the  outside  of  which  is  set  with  a  large 
number  of  sliort   black  ostrich   feathers. 

The  skin  in  both  tlu*  Turkana  and  Sfik  is  decorated  bv  a  sort  of 
tattoo  (see  Fig.  472j,  in  continuous  lines  or  ro\Ns  of  spots  round  the 
fihouldiM's  and  upjjer  arms  and  extending  over  to  the  chest.  The  women 
generally  onianjeiit  themselves  in  the  same  way  over  the  stomach.  These 
marks  do  not  appear  to  be  made  by  raised  scars,  as  is  so  common 
elsewhere,  but  ap|)Mveiitly  by  burning  th(^  skin,  as  tlu*  Masai  women  do, 
with  some  acrid  juice.  The  women  among  the  Tavkann  do  not  shave 
tlieir  heads*  Tlirir  hair  is  twisted  into  a  iiumb<»r  of  tails,  which  hang 
straight  down  over  th(^  forehead  and  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  kind  of 
bast  is  sometimes  plaited  in  with  tin*  hair,  to  make  these  pigtails  stiflf. 
The  Turkana  tjirls  wea r  small  leather  aprons  over  the  pudenda,  decorated 
round  the  edge  with  innumerable  little  circular  discs  of  ostrich-egg  shell. 
From  the  wai>t-belt  there  also  hangs  at  the  back  a  long  piece  of  dressed 
leather,  decorated  round  the  edge  with  brass  beads.  Th(^  front  aprons  in 
the  married  women  are  long  both  in  front  and  behind.  The  women  also 
wear  rows  of  lieads  round  the  neck  and  girdles  lound  the  waist  of  the 
small  bones  or  teetli  of  antelop.es  and  goats  strung  together;  or  the  girdle 
may  be  made  of  chains  of  iron  or  bras--!  rings.  The  rings  and  discs  in 
the  ears  and  s(*i)tum  of  the  nose  are  like  those  worn  by  the  men.  They 
also  stick  the  same  quills  or  (piill-shaped  wires  into  their  lower  lips,  and 
wear  rings  and  bracelets  round  their  arms  and  ankles.  The  men  often 
wear  girdles  of  large  white  I  eads  or  rounded  segments  of  ostrich-egg  shell 
strung  together. 

The  Tarkana^  ai)i)arently,  do  not  circumcise.  Sometimes,  like  the 
Masai,  they  remove  one  of  the  lower  incisors.     The  women  <x*casionally  wear 

*  (Vntrasting  thus  with  the  women  of  the  Silk  and  Masai,  who  ahnost  invariably 
shave  their  head-hair. 
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cloaks  of  dresried  leattjer  in  addition  to  the  aprons  already  mentioned.  The 
I)eople  of  the  agricuiturai  section  of  the  Suk  (which  in  that  which  inhabits 
the  mountains  to  the  aouth-west  of  J^ke  Kudolf)  wcasionally  shield 
themselves  from  the  cold  hy  mantles  of  dressed  skin,  but  as  a  rule  the 
men  wear  much  the  same  scanty  clothing  and  the  same  adornments  as 
the  Turkana.  The  Si'ik  do  circumcise — at  least,  circumcision  is  practiced 
by  that   section   of  the  Sfik  ])eo|)le   dwelling  near   Lake   Baringo  and   in 


the  Upper  Kerio  Valley.  Otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reshiat 
people  at  the  north  end  of  I-ake  Rudolf,  and  of  the  Ma.'«ii  and  Nandi, 
none  of  the  tribes  of  Nilotic  origin  or  affinities  have  adopted  this  rita. 

The  Silk,  like  the  Turkana,  pierce  the  lower  lip.  and  insert  a  qaill- 
tthaped  ornament.  They  wear  much  the  name  rings  in  their  ears  as  do  the 
Turkana.  Ivory  bracelets  are  sometimes  seen  in  addition.  The  Suk 
women  sometimes  shave  the  head,  sometimes  let  the  hair  grow  normally, 
and  others  again — es]>eeially  the  unmarried  girls — cut  the  hair  very  close 
to  the  head  on  both  sides,  leaving  ii  ridge  like  a  cwk's  comli,   which   runs 
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the  whole  length  of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
There  is  evidently  a  close  affinity,  not  only  in  language,*  but  in  physical 
type,  adornments  of  the  body,  manners,  and  customs,  between  the  Siik  and 
Turkana,  who  might  almost  be  described  as  one  [leople.  The  Suk  and 
Turkana  men  carry  about  with  them  generally  long  tobacco  receptaclers 
made  of  the  horn  of  the  oryx  (Beisii)  aiiteloi>e,  and  a  small — I  might  almost 
write  tiny — stool  with  three  legs.  This  is  really  cut  out  of  the  forking 
branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  hollowed  out  for 
Bitting  on  (vide  Fig.  474). 

The  houses  of  the  Turkann  are  usually  ramshackle  huts  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  The  sides  of  these  huts  are  made  by  sticking  long, 
emooth   branches   into   the  ground  round  a  circle,  and  bending  the  upjier 

ends  slightly  inward. 
On  top  of  this  is  placed 
a  rough  framework  of 
sticks  or  palm  frond 
stems,  on  which  gra.ss  is 
thrown  and  heaped  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at 
tliatcliing.  The  houses 
of  the  Suk  in  the 
, .,  ^        _  .^—^  mountains     are     rather 

[■'/  Hi         J^  ^^k  more  elaborate ;  in   fact, 

theyrosemble  in  material, 
though  not  in  shape,  the 
*\' .  ,    ,      huts   of  the   Sabei    and 

A  svK  MTooi:  Masaba    i>eople    on    the 

northern  sIojk-s  of  Mount 
Elgon.  The  sides  of  the  circular  dwellings  are  made  of  long  billets  of 
hewn  wood  fixed  tightly  in  the  ground  close  to  one  another.  The  roof 
is  tall  and  conical,  like  an  extinguisher,  and  constructed  of  stalks  of 
sorghum. 

Bi»th  Suk  and  Turkana  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  chew  and  take 
as  snutf.  Tiiey  will  eat  almost  anything,  animal  or  vegetable,  even  the 
Jleek  of  doge.  The  western  Siik,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  north  of  the 
Nandi  Plateau  and  south-east  of  the  Kammojo  country,  are  painstaking 
agi'icidhi')'isU,  growing  chiefly  sorghum,  pumpkins  and  gourds,  eleusine, 
Bwe<'t  potato<?s,  beans,  and  tobacco.  Their  country  is  generally  a  little 
too  dry  for  bananas.  The  Turkana  and  the  Suk  dwelling  in  the  plains 
to  the  nort.h  of  Baringo  cultivate  but  little,  owing  to  the  capricious  nature  of 
the  rainfall  and  a  constant  succession  of  disastrous  droughts  with  which  the 
*  Which,  however,  in  the  Silk  shows  considerable  Nandi  influence. 
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lower-lying  country  between  Baringo  and  the  north  end  of  I^ke  Eudolf 
is  aflflieted.  What  little  cultivation  there  is  generally  takes  the  form  of 
sorghum  fields.  The  Turkana  make  meal  of  the  giugerbread-like  rind 
of  the  Dfan  i)alm  fruits.  The  Duni,  or  branding  fan-palm  (Hyphce^ie 
thebdica),  which  is  so  common  in  rpjKM*  Kgypt  and  Nubia,  extends  its 
range  to  the  regions  round  Lake  liudolf.  and  thence,  with  a  great  break  of 
plateau  land,  into  Kastern  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilimanjaro,  continuing 
its  range  eastwards  to  the  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  hears  fruit-s 
about  the  size  of  a  laige  plum  or  aj>pl(\  These  consist  of  a  hard  stone 
with  a  thin,  ch(\<tnut-eoloure(l  rind  of  sweetish  sub>tance  su])posed  to 
resemble  gingerbread   in   taste. 

Th(^  Turkana   and   the  j>a^toi-al    Sfik   dej  end   for   tlieir   sustenance   partly 
on   the   fish    of  Laki^    Kiulolf"  and    the    neiglih<»nrin^    brackish    swam])s    but 
mainly   on   the   products  of   their    Hocks    and    lierds.       The    Turkana    keep 
Cfittle  of  the  humped  variety,  .^/iccjt  and  t/ouls,  (/0///.V7/.S,   and   a  few   camels. 
They   have  numerous   yellow   ]>ariah  <l<}<is.     According  t(j  Count   Teleki,  the 
few  camels  ])0ss(v^s(m1  1)v  the  Turkana   haxc  only   keen   i-ecently  ohtained  by 
them  from  the  Hurkeneji  (Masai  dwelling  at  the  south   end  of  Lake   Kudolf), 
who  olitained  them  from   the  >oniali-like   [)eo[)le  to  the  cast   and  north-east 
of  Lake    l\udolf       The    Turkana   donkeys  are,  of  I'ourse.  tln^   same   as   those 
describc^d   in    connection    with   the  ]Ma>ai.     'ilieir  sJtrrj,  veiy  often   have  the 
black    ht^ads    and    nt^cks    and    white    bodies    characteri>tic    of   the    sheep    of 
Galaland   and  Southern   Abyssinia.     The   Tmkana   and    Sfik   hvnt   elephants 
in   numbers,  and    used    formerlv    to    attack    the    buffalo    in    the    same    wav, 
though    the    latter    ainmal    is    neaily    extinct    through    the    ravagi^s    of  the" 
cattle    plague.      Tliey    also    /at/    sitn/rs    for    ostriches    and    elephants.       The 
last  named   an^   said    to   l)e   caught    in    the    following    manner:     Long    strips 
of  raw   buffalo  or   ox   hide  are   fastent-d    toiietlier    bv    secure^    knots    until    a 
leather    rope    of  considciabh^   length  is   made.     ( )ne   end   of  this   is   fastened 
fiimly   round    the  base  of  a   big  tree-trunk   in    one   of  thc^   fcnv  river  valleys 
in   their  country  wlieri^  the  presence   of  a    permanent    water  supply  creates 
a   forest   growth.     The   other  end    of   the    long    rope    is    fitted    with    a    big 
running  noose,  and  this  noose   is   placed   over   the   narrow   path   of  mud   or 
sand  down   which  the  eh^phants  nuist   pass   on    tlnnr   way   to  the  water.     If 
it    chances  that   an    elepliant    puts    his    foot    through    the   exi)anded    noose, 
the  weight  of  its  bodv  will   cause   its  foot    to  sink   some  distance  into  the 
loose  or  muddy  soil.     The  im})etus   of  the  animal's   body    will    tighten    the 
noose  round  his  foot  hefore  he  can  lift   it  up,  and  so  he   is   tied  by  the  leg. 
It  .seems  incredil)le  that  an  ele|ihant  can    be    detained    against   his  will  by 
even  a  rope  of  leather,  but  the  Turkana  asseit  that    such  is  the  case.     The 
western  part  of  the  Turkana  country,  inhospitable  and  waterless  as  it  seems, 
swarms  with  elephants,  who  inhabit  the  dense  forests  of  withered  acacias. 
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The  ^vtapona  of  the  Tiirkaua  and  Sftk  consint  of  speaia  with  amiill, 
leaf-xhaped  blades,  the  crescent-mbaped  knives  wovn  on  the  wrist,  ft  heavy 
wooden  club  shaped  something  like  a  boomerang  (the  heavy  end  being 
often  covered  witii  a  leather  sheath),  and  bows  and  iirrowa.  The  shields 
of  both  Sfik  and  Tiirkana  are  of  buffalo,  ox,  or  giraffe  hide,  with  a  rtick 
down  tlie  middle  as  ii  midrib.  This 
stick  is  bent  to  a  shajje  something 
like  a  liow,  and  the  middle  is  either 
scooped  ont  or  bent  into  a  loop  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  jwssage  of  the  hand. 
It  is  attached  t*)  the  raw  hide  of  the 
shield  by  strong  leather  stitches  or 
lacing.  The  stick  does  not  project 
below  the  bottom  of  the  shield,  bnt 
extends  quite  si.^  incheK  above  the 
top,  where  it  is  decorated  with  a  tuft 
or  plume  of  feathers,  or  a  rosette  of 
\egetahle  fibre.  The  shape  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  sides  and  ends  are 
mther  concave,  so  that  the  four  angles 
project  in  jntints.  The  shield  is  not 
of  very  large  size  conijiared  to  those 
used  by  the  Masai.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  this  peculiarly  shaped  leather 
shield  is  used  all  round  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides  of  Lake  Eudolf  by 
Turkaiia,  fSuk,  liurkeneji  Masai,  and  the 
half-Hamitic  islanders  of  Elmolo.  At 
the  n.iith  end  of  Lake  Kudolf  the 
lieshiat  shield  is  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  is  made  of  basketwork. 

The  Suk  and  Tiirkwiia  have  very 
few  manutactures  except  the  making 
of  weapons  and  ornaments  of  iron,  brass, 
leather,  ostricli  shells,  etc.  The  j  astoral 
Sfik  ami  Turkiiiia  hardly  ever  make 
tt«ry,  but  obtain  it  generally  by  trade  from  the  trilies  lo  the  west  and 
They  use  gourds  as  milk  vessels. 

their  iiKtrrifii/n   and  birth  c-hsIahhs   they  resemble  the   Ma.sai  to  a. 

I.,  though  they  do  not  adopfsuch  a   rigid   custom   of  obliging 

remain  nnmarried  or  the  married    men   not   to   indulge  in 

^he    Masai,    they    bury  |little    chihlrcn    generally   in   the 
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mother's  hut,  place  the  bodies  of  ordinary  folk  out  in  the  bush  to  hf 
devoured  bv  hytenas,  and  bury  their  chiefs  or  ])riiicip«l  medicim-  men 
tinder  caims  of  Htones.  They  hiive  mucli  the  same  vague  religious  Ix-liefs 
in  a  sky  god,  in  rain-miiking,  witchcraft,  and  medicine.  They  distinguish 
between  their  medicine  men  (wiio  wield  great  jjower)  and  their  chiefs— 
that  is  to  say,  those  chiefs  who  are  elected  to  keeii  order  or  to  direct 
war.  But  very  often  the  medicine  man  is  a  chief  or  leader  by  virtue  of 
hia  fiower  in  medicine  or  in  occult  arts. 

Their  style  of  dancmg  merits  a  little  descrijition.     The   men   stand  in 
a  semi-circle  or  in  a  horseshoe  formation.     A  certain  number  of  ])erformLTs 


place  tliemselvfs  in  a  row  within  this  horseshoe,  and  whilst  the  jwople  of 
the  outer  circle  clap  their  hands  and  sing,  the  selected  band  inside  jumps 
up  and  down,  keeping  the  body  perfectly  wtiff  and  erect,  with  the  hands 
pressed  against  the  sides.  They  will  sometimes  jump  quite  a  height  info 
the  air.  Other  of  their  dances  are  accomjianied  by  obscene  gestures. 
Their  songs  are  like  those  of  the  Masai — a  long  wailing  solo  accompanied 
by  a  rhythmical  chorus  singing  in  a  low  key.  Here  is  the  notation  of 
one  which  I  to(»k  down  on  the  phonograph  ; — 
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The  Turkana  and  Suk  must  have  bt-en  one  people  not  many  centuries 
ago.  They  are  certainly  the  result  of  a  mingling  between  the  Maaai 
stock  (when  the  latter  existed  in  the  countries  tj>  the  north  of  the 
Karamojo)  and  a  Nile  Negro  race,  with  perhaps  a  dash  nf  the  Bantu. 
When  the  Masai  moved  away  south-south-east  from  their  original  home, 
skirting  the  coast-lands  to  the  west  of  Lake  Rudolf,  they  were  followed 
up  by  the  Turkana-Siik,  who  took  their  i>laoe,  and  who  gnidnally  drove 
away  the  more  or  less  [lu re- blooded  Masai  from  any  country  to  the  west 
of  I-.ake  Rudolf.     It  is  possibl-'  that   in   the  countries  now  occupied  by  the 
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Turkana-8uk  there  were  vestiges  of  the  same  Dwarf  race  remaining  which 
forms  a  marked  element  in  the  Andoroho  and  Elguuono,  and  which 
reappears  in  larger  proportion  in  the  population  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Stephanie.  This  dwarfish,  flat-faced  type  may  be  related  t»  the  Bushmen 
and  Hottentots  of  Sonth-West  Africa.  In  spite  of  the  tall  stature  of  the 
average  Siik  or  Turkana,  Count  Teleki  records  having  encountered  several 
individuals — elderly  men — who  were  nnt  more  than  4  feet  8  inches  in 
height. 

To  the  west  and  sonth-west    of  Mount  Elgon,  practically  isolated  from 
their  8rik  and  Masai  relations  by  surrounding  Nilotic  find  Bantu  tribes,  are 
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the  handsome  Elgumi  people,  a  race  with  black  Bkins  but  often  with 
handsome  Caucagian  features.  The  Elgumi  H{>eak  a  language  which  ia 
related  to  Masai  and  Kammojo.  They  are  singularly  nude  and  do  little  to 
adorn  their  heads  or  bodies.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting  and  keep 
many  small  dogs,  but  they  are  also  agriculturists. 

The  remaining  section  to  be  dt'alt  with  uf  the  peoples  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  which  are  allied  more  to  the  ^lasai  group  than  any  other  is 


that  which  may  be  called  generically  Nandi.  The  Nancti,  or  projierly 
speaking  the  "  Js'andiek,"  are  a  sturdy  race  of  mountaineers  which  inhabits 
portions  of  those  uplands  that  are  called  the  Xandi  Plateau  between  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Elgoii  on  the  iioitli-east  and  the  valley  of  the  Nyando  on 
the  south.  Very  closely  allied  with  them  are  the  Lnvihwx  (who  call 
themselves  "Sikiai")  and  the  Sotik  on  the  south,  the  Kamdsia  (who  call 
themMclves  "  El  Tuken  "}  on  the  north-east,  tiie  Elgeyo,  Mutti.  and  JaptuleU 
on  the  north-ea.-it,  and   (l)c  Eli/oinji  (I.ako.  Soma)  and  .Sabei  trihes  on  the 
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Doith  anii  south  Htiiik'  of  ^Imiiit  Kli;<>n.  In  nd'liiion,  tlit-n-  nrt-  muuntain 
tribeti  nllied  t<i  th>-  Naiuii  in  laii<:u]igf  -m  Mi>utit>  I»fi«.»ifn,  Kninaltnga, 
ami  Jl.'rxtto.  in  tht-  tiiiiMlf  .if  tlit-  Kiininiojn  omitrv.  I  »n  tlit- s^mlli.  a^in, 
«en>ss  ihf  (iiTman  t'r«iutier,  in  tiiiiM-  s|iiux-ly  {-iiiuliiri-il  ~te|>)ie>  between 
the    Man    K^carj-nifiit    and    I'l:"!;".    tlnT>-   an-    a    few    -mttt-red   tribe* — 


M- 


v-.:.A   ai-i*^ 


r,  t-aii    liiaWts 


-  N;i:i'.ii  l-,--;-'-—  and  ::.t-  !:k-:  ■ii.-.r.i'i  ^  •*  fmi>::asi*«i 
.■-r:it.-i  i.V-v.v  -n-ai;  j-nKi;t.";i',',_v  j  m  •>r.r'  l:tn^>»g^. 
v:tn;it:.>:>i  are  ti,e  Auiio:^ ■':  ■  •.  avui  j'-ri.ajr.  th^ 
■^■arierv-i    ':.t]"i    ii-.>iii:id    raci--   who  iiavr   aiiaoaed 
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themselves  to  the  pastoral  Masai,  and  more  or  less  in  company  with  that 
proad  i^eople  have  eirtended  their  journeys  at  times  near  to  Galaland  on 
the  north  and  to  German  East  Africa  on  the  south.  The  language 
ordinarily  spoken  by  the  Andorobo  is  at  most  only  a  dialect  of  Nandi,  but 
in  physical  ty|)e  the  Andorobo  are  obviously  a  mixture  of  many  dififerent 
negro  races.  Though  thoic^  is  more  homogeneity  among  the  Nandi 
peoples,  even  they,  according  to  Dr.  Shrubsall,  exhibit  so  much  variation 
in  their  cranial  characteristics  that  they  represent  the  incomplete  fusion 
of  something  like  four  stocks — the  Nih*  Negro,  the  Mjisai,  the  Bantu,  and 
some  Pygmy  element,  possibly  allied  to  the  Jiushmeii  of  South  Africa. 
There  may  even  be  a  dash  of  a  fifth  elt»m(Mit  — the  (jula.  Among  the 
Nandi  one  sees  faces  occasiouallv  of  almost  Cauea.siaii  outline.  The  Lumbwa 
branch  is  a  handsome  people  of  tjill  stature.  The  Klgouyi  of  South  Elgon 
are  slightly  more  Kantu  in  i)hysi(pi(* ;  the  Sjih(u  like\vis(%  though  there 
are  occasionally  faces  among  them  that  recall  the  Gala.  Occasionally 
among  the  Nandi  projKu-  dwarfish  ty[)(*s  jire  encountered  with  strong  brow 
ridges. 

The  AnJorobo  tend  as  a  race  towards  short  stature,  but  their 
foLcial  type  varies  so  much  that  it  ranges  between  sonu^hing  very  like 
the  Bushman  and  individuals  recalling  th(»  handsome*  features  of  the 
Somali.  On  the  whole,  tlu*  Andoroiu)  and  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
Elgunono  must  be  considercnl  to  have  absorbed  a  larger  i)roportion  of  the 
pre-existing  Dwarf  race  than  the  Nandi  mountain<'ers.  The  Andorobo 
were  probably  formed  during  a  relatively  ancient  invasion  of  Eastern  Africa 
by  the  forerunners  of  the  Masai,  who  found  much  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  };eopled  by  a  race  akin  to  tlie  Bushmen-Hottentots. 
Traces  of  this  race  may  ho  s(*en  farther  south  in  tin*  Sandawi  j^eople  in 
German  Iranga.  The  tSanf/airi  still  speak  a  language*  which  in  its 
phonology  resembles  closely  the  Hottentot-P)Ushman,  inasmuch  as  it 
possesses  the  same  clicks  and  gutturals.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
actual  relationship  has  been  pointed  <3ut  in  the  vocabulary.  The  Sandawi 
are  not  particularly  like  the  Bushmen  in  their  physique,  but  more  resemble 
the  Nandi.  Other  observers  than  myself  have  been  struck  by  the 
resemblance  to  the  Bushman  in  individuals  of  these  helot  races  which  more 
or  less  accompany  the  Masai. 

An  interesting  passage  (m  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  Von  Hohnel's 
narrative  of  Count  Teleki's  discovery  of  Lakes  Eudolf  and  Stephanie 
(vol.  i.  p.  318).  I  am  beginning  to  entertain  the  opinion  myself  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  were  a  dwarfish  Negro 
race,  one  half  of  which  (the  ancestors  of  the  Bushmen-Hottentots)  occupied 
the  more  open,  grassy  regions  of  Kostem  Africa  south  of  Abyssinia,  while 
the  other  half  (the  ancestors  of  the  Congo  Pygmies)   stole  into  the  dense 
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foreatH  of  Equatorial  Africa  which  in  those  days  stretched  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Nandi  Escarjiment.  right  across  the  Congo  basin  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  The  Bushmen — like  the  Pygmies  in  Eastern  Africa — were 
exterminated  with  something  apjironehing  completeness  by  the  Hamitic 
invaders  of  North-East  Africa,  though  traces  of  them  still  exiut  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Strpliimii-  flhc  Unku  iji-oi.l.').  Hut  between 
Galaland    on    the    uorlli     jinl    t':u.r    l',.|,,i]v    ,ii,    llir    m.mIIi   \^v    have    tome 


■videi 


of    thi 


sorption  by  the  Nilotic  and  Bantu  Negroes  in  the 
reversions  to  their  type  which  occur  among  all  the  East  African  peoples. 
The  Hottentots  were  no  doubt  the  result,  of  a  fusion  between  tie 
Bushmen-Pygmies  and  a  sujjerior  Negro  race  Nomewhere  in  East  Africa. 
They,  too,  were  forced  to  Hee  before  the  impact  of  stronger  tribes,  but 
when  they  followed  on  the  heels  of  their  Bushmen  predecessors  they 
brought  with  them  the  ox  and  sheep  as  domestic  animals,  and  some 
trace8(?)  of  linguistic  affinity  with  the  Hamitic  group  of  languages. 
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The   Nilotic   element   in   the   Naiidi   must   not   be   overiooked,     Their 
language,  though  forming  a  distinct  group  of  dialects,  is  obviously  rekted 


1 


to  the  Nilotic  fiimily,  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  to  the  Turkaua-Masai. 
Mucfi  also  in  their  manners  and  customs  recalls  the  negro  of  the  Nile- 
A   description   of   some   of  their    characteristics   in    this  respect   may   be 
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t:ik™  lo  iiiiply  pretty  generally  to   all   tlip   Nuiidi-s] leaking   tribew  (Nandi, 
Lumbwa,  Kumasia,  Elgeyo,  Miitvi,  Jaiituleil,  Salieii  and  l.«iko),  unless  any 


practice  or  custom    is    ii])fciiUly  mentitiTunl    us    peculiar    to    iiny  one  of  tli« 
divisions. 

Tin*  Nandi  pco{iles.  like  the    Nilotic  Negroes  and    the  Masai,  are  quite 
indiffei-eitt   to    ntidity  in   the   men.     Clothing  is  only  worn  for  wiirnitU  or 
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for   adornment,   and   not    for   purjiosfs  of   decency.     Ciqiea    or   cloaks   are 

iniwie  of  nicely  dressed  monkey,  linbooii,  or   Iiyras  fur,     Tlie  wmiien  weiir 
ifannents  like   Diose  of  tlji-   M;i^jii — of  tamed  leather.     The  skin>j  which 


are  worn  ars  well  rabhed  with  greiise,  to  make  them  tliorouglily  supple. 
Young  men  usually  go  entirely  nsiked,  only  the  older  ones  wearing  fur 
cloiiks  over  the  shoulders.  Voiing  unmarried  f{irln  wi'ar  little  more 
clothing  thiui    a    very  sniiill    ajjrou  of   leather  ornanieuti'd    with   heads  and 
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taBsels.     Married    women,    as    already    ohsi'rved,    are    drufird    in    much   the 
Hame  leather  garmeiitii  as  the  female  Masai, 

The  Nandi  peoples  jmirtis)'  rimimchion,  but    not   in  the  style  of  the 


Masai.     The  ditm'l^  is  also  excised  in  the  women.      Iron  knives  are  used  ] 
for  the  ojjenitions;   and  tircumcision   ceremonies  are   important  occasions, 
-taking  place  every  few  years,  whenever  there  arc  a  large  number  of  boys  1 
in    the    neighbourhood    of   a    ri[ie    age.     On    these    occasions   the    people 
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assemble  on  thf  tcji>s  of  hills  round  groves  of  big  trees.  Feasting  and 
dancing  t«ke  pliicf,  and  many  boys  (about  tfie  age  of  fifteen)  are 
cireuracisfd  on  the  same  day  by  medicine  men  skilled  in  llie  nrt.  Each 
lad  pays  a  fte  of  one  goat,  Tliey  do  not  usually  decorate  their  bodies 
with  any  tattooing  or  cicatrisation.  As  tribal  markings  tliey  bore  two 
small  holes  in  the    upper  jjart    of  the    rim    of   the    ear.     The  lobe  of   the 


P 


ear  is  pierced,  and  widrned  by  degrees  till  it  hangs  down  as  in  Fig.  488. 
The  lobe  h  bung  with  bimcbes  of  iron  chains,  beads,  or  brass-headed 
nails.  The  Andorobo  insert  through  the  lolw  of  the  ear  an  extraordinary 
wooden  cylinder,  with  two  long,  upright  handles,  like  a  milking  pot. 
The  Andorobo  also  j)ierec  tbe  upjjer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  ear  and  paes 
through    t)ie    liole    a    long    rod    of    wood    or    metal    (fee    Fig.  481).     The 
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Nandi,  Luinbwa,  and  KIgoii  pc^ople  usually  vjear  tlieir  hair  sliort,  but  do 
not  nec(»s:?arilv  shave  the  h(»a(l  in  either  men  or  women.  TheSabei*  men 
twist  their  hair  into  little  bunch(»s,  whicli  they  lojid  with  fat  and  clay. 
The  Sahei  men  also  hang  to  their  locks  of  hair  and  to  their  ear-lobes 
rather  striking  ornaments — neatly  cut  sections  of  large*  land-shells  (vide 
Fig.  492).  The  Kamasia  and  Andorobo  men  dress  their  hair,  as  a  rule, 
just  like  the  ^lasai,  in  pigtails;  or  els(»  (like  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  and 
Eurkeneji)  in  long  strings.  Some  of  the  Karamojo,  however,  wear  their 
hair  simply  as  it  grows  (like  the  Nandi).  Others  cut  the  hair  very 
short  and  wear  over  th(»  h(»ad  a  cap  of  leather,  not  unlike  in  shape  that 
which  was  worn  by  the  Norman  knights  when  they  were  in  undress. 
The  Nandi  pull  out  the  two  middh*  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a 
chief  or  medicine  man  in  addition  has  one  of  the  up^xT  incisors 
removed.  When  a  warrior  has  killed  a  man,  he  paints  one  side  of  his 
lx>dy  with  white  clay  and  the  other  side  with  red,  and  keeps  this  colouring 
on  for  four  days.  The  men  of  SabiM  wear  ivory  bracelets  round  the  arm, 
and  necklaces  of  twisted  brass  or  cop])er  wire  or  thick  iron  wire.  Some 
of  the  iron  necklaces  are  hung  with  long  strings  of  very  fine  iron  chain — 
beautiful  pieces  of  workmanshi]).  These  adornments  are  very  similar  in 
the  Nandi,  except  that  ivory  is  less  worn.  The  Nandi  women  often  we^ir 
brass  wire  coiled  into  discs,  like  Catherine- wheels,  and  dependent  from 
the  ears  or  round  the  nc^ck. 

The  Nandi,  lik(^  the  hako  and  other  tribes  of  Elgon,  were  much  given 
in  times  past  to  licinf/  in  caves.'f  and,  according  to  th(»ir  traditions, 
they  followed  in  this  respect  the  prognathous  Negro  or  Pygmy  trilx*s 
whom  tlu»y  replaced.  Nowadays  all  divisions  of  th(»  Nandi-sp(»aking  people 
build  huts.  The  (hreUlixjs  of  ike  Andorobo  are  of  the  most,  primitive 
descri]»tion,  n^calling  in  shape  tliosi*  of  the  (-ongo  Pygmies.  They  are 
verv  small,  and  an*  mad(*  of  sticks  bent  over  in  a  semi-circle  and  covered 
with  heaps  of  grass  and  h'aves.  TIm»  Nandi,  Luinbwa,  and  Lako  build 
much  b(4t(M*  houses,  while  the  dwelliuifs  of  the  Salu'i  an*  like  those  of  the 
ALusaba  Bantu  tribes  alongside*  tln^m.  In  Sabei  the  walls  of  the  houses 
are  g(»nerally  constructed  of  perpendicular  slips  or  billets  of  wo(k1.  The 
roof  is  large,  and  slopes  almost  down  to  the  ground.  The  apex  of  the 
roof  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  stick,  which  is  sometimes  phallic  in 
design.     At    otlier  times    this    stick    supports    an    earthenware    2)ot,  or  the 

*  North  Elgon. 

t  In  tho  western  i)art  of  the  Nandi  country,  on  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Nan<li  l*Iatcan,  tlierti  arc  vast  cave  strongholds  winch  were  regarded  by  the  Nandi 
as  impregnable  until  they  were  taken  by  IJeutenant-Colonel  Kvatt  in  the  recent 
Nandi  AVar.  Colonel  Evatt  reported  that  some  of  these  caves  were  sutticiently 
large  to  b.;  cajiahle  of  holding  300  head  of  cattle. 
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skill!  and  horns  of  an  antelope.  The  iieatl_y  tliatehed  loof  is  kept  tidy  hj 
long  bamboos  being  fastened  down  over  tlie  tbatch  to  withhold  the  grasw 
from  blowing  alwut.  Tiie  tJiatch  among  the  Xandi  lioiisew  in  not  quite  so 
tidy.     Inside  these  dwellings  tliere  are  raised  bent-bes  or  [ilalfonns  of  niiiil 


alwHt  six  inches  above  the  floor  level  These  are  used  as  sleeping  places. 
There  is  only  one  firei)hice,  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  and  about  a  third 
of  the  interior  s^iace  is  shut  ofi'  as  a  compartment  for  goats.  Above  the 
sleeping  places  is  a  ceiling  of  wickerwork  on  which  are  stored  pota  and 
gourds    of  gmiu,  bundles    of  tobacco,  etc.,  leaving   a   space    below,   above 
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the  couch,  which  is  only  ahout  three  and  a  lialf  feet  high.  Tlie  furniture  of 
the  huts  consists  more  or  less  of  cooking  utensils,  |K)ts  of  grain,  and  the 
weapons  of  the  occupant,  if  he  he  a  inah\  Short  round  hillets  of  w<x>d  are 
used  as  pillows  at  the  head  of  tlu*  shM»ping  ])bices.  Small  children  sleep  in 
the  same  hut  jus  their  parents  till  they  reach  tlie  age  of  five  or  six  y^^rs, 
when  a  small  hut  is  huilt  for  them  near  the  parents'  dwelling.  The  huts 
of  the  Mutei  and  Elgeyo  people  are  diffennit  in  structure  from  those  of  the 
Nandi.  They  excavate  a  dwelling  on  the  hillside  (much  as  is  done  by 
the  cave-dwellers  of  Southern  Tunis).  The  front  of  this  artificial  cave- 
dwelling  is  filled  up  with  thorn  buslies. 

The  Sab(M  and  South  Elgon  people  live  a  great  d(»al  on  the  jnoduce  of 
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their  Imnana  crops.  The  rest  of  the  Naiidi  peoples  are  all  agricalhtrlsfs, 
and  cultivate  mainly  sorghum,  eleusine,  sweet  potatoes,  [)umpkins,  and 
tobacco.  The  Kamasia  were  formerly  stt^adv  cultivators,  but  of  late 
ye^irs  their  country  has  been  afflicted  again  and  again  with  serious 
droughts,  and  in  many  parts  of  th(*  Kamasia  Hills  tin*  plantations  aie 
now  abandoned,  the  people  taking  instead  to  a  pastoral  lif(\  or  Ix^coming 
entirely  de];en(lent  on  hunting  for  their  fcKxl.  Tht»  Andorol)o  never 
cultivate,  keep  no  domestic  animals,  and  live  entirely  by  the  chase. 
Their  favourite  food  is  the  flesh  of  the  colobus  monkev,  which  thev 
obtain  from  the  dense  forests  on  the  Nandi  Plateau.  All  the  Nandi 
peoples,  except  i)erhaps  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  are  great  huntei%  and  eat 
all  living  creatures,  except  the  crownc^d  crane  (which  they  s|.)are  out  of 
admiration  for  its  beauty),  hyaaniu*,  snakes,  frogs,  and  carrion  birds.     They 
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are  very  fond  of  little  pieces  of  raw  meat  which  they  cut  off  and  devimr 
aft«r  killing  an  ox.  As  to  tlie  Aiidoroljo,  they  are  quite  cajiable  of 
eating  a  beawt  raw  and  whilst  it  U  still  warin-lil.HjcIed.  An  illustratiim 
which  is  given  on  |i.    3    of  Chajitef  I.  slmws    a  pmty  of  Andoroho    catirig 


np  in  this  fasiiioii  a  fl-mair  wat.-ilnick.   vry  unw[,.  no  .laiiiit,  as  our  most 
i-eniote  ancestors   (i.-viiinvil   siain    hison    2n(l.t)(l(l  year-   a;r... 

All     these     ] pi.-.   .-XLvjit     jH-rhaps   thos-  of'.Monol    Kh^ou.   aiv   likf    tlie 

^lasai  in  their  lore  of  IJoOf/  as  an  m-tirli-  I'f  food.  They  periodieally  lil<-.-d 
their  cattle,  and  drink  the  hlood  hot.  oi  .■Is,-  uuk  it  with  i«.rndiie'.  ■i'hi- 
women  of  all  the^e  trilies  do  not  eat  fowls,  atid  neither  men  nor  women  eat 
eggs.  As  amongst  most  negro  races,  the  men  feed  alone,  atiil  tlie  wimien 
VOL.  II.  26 
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eat  after  tlie  men  have  donf.  Honey  is  a  most  important  article  nf  diet  of 
all  the  N and i-apea king  people.  In  iiHinK-  districts  they  aemi -domesticate  the 
wild  bpes  by  placing  bark  cylinders  (in  trees  for  them  to  huiid  in.  From 
honey  is  made  nn  intoxicating  mead.  They  also  make  a  vniie  from  the 
sap  of  the  wild  date  i>alm.  Bter  is  made  from  the  grain  of  eleusiiie  and 
sorghum.  As  a  general  rule  fermented  liquors  are  never  drunk  by  the 
young  unmarried  women  or  the  young  men.     Both  sexes  and  people  of  all 


I 


ages  use  tobacco  in  one  form  and  an 
the  old  married    men  chew  tolwcco, 
Lumhwa  |»€Niplp  make  tobacco  juic 
soaked    in  water    in    a    gof^t    horn 
nostril  with  a  finger,  they  tilt  th< 
liquid  tobacco  juice  out  of  the  horn 
are  then  pinched  fur  a  few  miuutes, 
trickle  out. 

The    nomad    Andorobo    j^i^'l^f 
nioukeya    in    the    flense    wix>ds    of 
lM>isoned    arrow:-),    sally   out    into  tlip 
over    the    rni]josite    heights    of   Luiki 


ntber.     The    fighting   men   tiike  fiuuff. 

and  the  old  women  smoke  it.  The 
by  keeping  macerated  tobacco  leaves 
ilung  round  the  neck.  Closing  one 
hejid  on  one   side,  and  then   pour  the 

into  the  other  nostril.      Both  nostrils 

after  which  the   liquid    is    allowed  to 

besides  killing  innuniemble  colobus. 
the  yina  and  Nandi  I'lateaux  (with 
^  plains  of  the  Rift  Valley,  iir  range 
]ii)i.    following    up    the    elejiliant,    and. 
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attackinE;  and  slaying  most  of  the  big  anteloi)es.     They  kill  the  elephant 

very  often   by   shooting   into   its   leg  at  close   quarters  a  harj«Kin   with  a 

detachable  and  strongly  [xiisoned  head.      The  iK>werful  arn>w  poison  used 

by  the   Andorobo,    KamjSsia.   Nandi,    and    Masai    is    made    from    the    leaves 

and     branches    iif  Acocmitfifra    Hclniajjeri.       The    leaves    and    branches    of 

this  small  tree  are  broken 

up  and  boiled  for  altont 

six  hours.     The  liquid  is 

then  strainerl  iiTid  eleiinnl 

of  the  fragments  of  leaves 

and     bark.       Tlii-y    ciui- 

tinue  to  biil  the  [HiisiiMed 

water   until    it    is   tiiiek 

and     viscid,     by     vvhieh 

timo  it  has  a   pitch-like 

appearance.     The  |H.is<.n 

is  kept  until  it  is  wanted 

on  sheets  of  luirk.     After 

thev  have    finished    [ire- 

l«iring    the    ,«>is.,n    th,-y 

carefully  rub  their  bantls 

and  ttodies  free  fidni  ;iu\ 

trace    .if    it     with     the 

Heshv,  juicv    leaves   of  a 

kind'ofsiii^e.     The  iH.is.ai 

is  always   kej)t    hii,'h  up 

on   the   forks  of  trees  out 

of  the  reach   ..f  eluklren, 

and  the  [niisniiefl  arrows 

are    never     kept    in    the 

jieople'.-;     huts,     but     are 

stowed  away  in  branches. 

When   a  l>i-as(    has  lieen 

shot    with    these   arrows. 

it  diesverv.juicklv.    The 

fleshjustroun.ltliearrow-  ' 

head  is  then  cut  out  and  tli 

eaten,  and  its  blood  is  drunk. 

All  these  people.s  «M  r/fujs  in  luiiiting,  and  before  starting  fur  the  chase 
they  are  said  to  give  their  dogs  a  drug  which  makes  them  Herce,  They 
also  catch  birds  with  bird-lime.  The  Xandi  go  out  in  large  numbers  to 
hunt,  surround  a  herd  of  game  in  a  circle,  and  then  approach  the  animals 


the 


of  the    iM^awt    is 
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near  euough  to  kill  them  with  iirrows  and  spears.  The  ])eoi)le  of  Naiidi 
stock  who  live  on  the  verge  of  the  Suk  country  use  u  niwse  us  r  gHme 
snare,  which  is  similar  to  that  enijiloypd  by  the  TurkHna.  This  noose  of 
leather  is  carefully  hidden  in  a  narrow  f;anie  track  leiidiiij^  to  water.  It 
is  poised  on  a  wixideii  riiij,'  of  a  diameter  sufficient   to  receive  the  foot   of 

an  elephant.  Inside  the 
circumference  of  this 
heavy  wiKiden  ring  are  " 
fixed  spikes  of  reed,  the 
shaqi  iwints  of  which 
con\erge  to  the  centre 
.if  the  riug.  Under  this 
ring  the  ground  is  care- 
fully  hollowed.  The 
creature — which  may  be 
fin\-thing  from  an  ele- 
phant til  H  gazelle — puts 
its  fixit  through  the  wide 
nix)8e  and  down  through 
the  converging  reed- 
spikes  into  the  hole 
helow.  The  foeussed 
s])ikes  keep  the  wooden 
ring  on  the  foot,  at  any 
rate  until  the  struggles 
of  the  animal  have 
tightened  the  leather 
iKwse  round  thf  f.-tlock. 
The  end  of  this  leather 
noose  is  either  fastened 
to  a  very  heavy  li)g  of 
wood  or  else  to  a  massive 
free-trunk.  The  creature 
is  thus  more  or  less  held 
a  prisoner  until  it  ^  human 
foes  can  come  up  with 
and  desfMitch  it  with  spears  or  poisoned  arrows.  Though  this  game  snare 
is  jiarticularly  characteristic  of  the  northern  Jfandi,  Sub.  and  Turkaiia 
jieople,  it  is  nevertheless  found  throughout  Eastern  Africa  from  Nubia 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  N'yaaaland. 

All   the^e  tribes   are   given   ta   digging   game-pits.     A  deep   trench  is 
dug  in  a  game  path.     Tlic  cides  converge  somewhat  at  the  Iwttom.     Long 
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reedfl  are  thraat  into  the  upper  edges  like  k  gridiron.  On  tbese  are  laid 
visps  of  grass  and  twigs  completely  diaguising  the  hole  and  looking  like 
a  xtDOothed  path.  The  unwary  animal  plunges  through  this  frail  covering 
and  is  hopelesFly  imprisoned  in  the  wedge-nhaped  pit. 

The  Andorobo  keep  no  domestic  animals  but  dogn.     The  rest  of  the 
Nandi-speaking  ]>eople   keep   dogw,   mtUe,  alieep.   and  goats.     The  Nandi 


have  donkeys.  Some  of  these  trilies  ki-ep  fowls,  but  seldom  eat  them.  The 
Nandi  employ  their  donkeys  chiefly  for  currying  iron  ore  irorn  the  places 
where  it  is  dug  out  to  the  furnaces.  Cattle  are  marked  by  their  resi>ective 
owners.  This  iw  done  by  slitting  the  ears,  or  burning  a  line  round  the  eye, 
or  curved  lines  round  the  body.  Superfluous  bulls  are  castrated.  The 
neck  of  the  big  breeding  bull  of  the  herd  is  generally  hung  with  an  iron 
belL  Cattle  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  the  sword  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Goati  and  sheep  are  held  round  the  snout  nntil  they  die  of  suffocation. 
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The  shieUh  of  the  Naiidi,  Lumhwa,  jiiid  KHmawia  are  much  like  those 
of  the  iMasai.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  Aiidoroho  when  they  use 
shields.  The  epefira  of  the  Kainiisia  are  lioth  loiif;  and  short.  The  long 
onew  are  exactly  like  the  Masai  spenr.  The  Naiidi  of  the  west  have  sninll- 
bladed.  Ioiif;-liaiidh'd  sjieavs  which  are  like  those  of  the  Andoroho.  The 
eastern  Nandi  have  lonfj,  hriHid-Waded  sjiears  something  like  those  of  the 
easteni  Masai.  The  Naiidi  sjeneRilly  stab  with  a  spear  instead  of  throwing 
it.     They  also  carry  dubs   like  those  of  the   .Masai,  and   the    same    shai>ed 


swords  with  spatulute  blades. 
Some  itf  the  Aiidorolw  hows  an 
arrows,  poisoned  and  unjuiison' 
barbed    or    otherwise — are    can 


All    of  these   peoples  use  liows  and  arrows. 

nearly  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  quivers, 
d,  and  of  several  different  kinds  of  bead — 
ied.   together    with    the    needful    drills   and 


slips  of  wood  for  making  a  fire  by  friction,  Ali  the  Nandi-speaking  [>eople 
except  the  Andorobo  make  potlfi-y.  It  is  rough  and  ungtazed,  and  is 
invariably  made  by  the  women. 

The  men   smelt  iron   ore   and   carry  the   pig-metal   on  donkeys  to  tlie 
various  smithie.*.     In  part  of  the  Nandi   country  the  blacksmiths'  work  is 
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done  hy  (iwas'  Xgkhu  Masai.  The  Nandi  do  h  certain  amount  uf  clt-ver 
work  in  It-ather.  Leather  sheaths  are  made  for  the  hmg '  s]Mitiihite 
swords,  and  thfse  are  stained    red  with    some    kind    of  hirk.     Tlie  leather 


garments    already  desL-ribed    aiv    made  with  sume    skill,  and    are  tastefully 
bordered  with  beads,  kauris,  or  pieces  of  metal. 

The  m,u»iccd  ihetrumenta  in  ust;  are  the  boms  of  antelojjes  (which 
are  made  into  trumpets)'  drums,  and  a  kind  of  zither  made  of  soft  pieces 
of  wood   fastened   side   hy   side.     A   strip   of   hark    is    loosened    fruni  each 
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stick  ill  the  middle  jK>rtion  of  itfi  length,  and  fi)riiiH  a  string,  which  is 
drawn  iner  the  two  small  bridges.  Their  songn  and  dances  are  much 
like  those  iif  the  Masai, 

The  ci/nditwn  of  women  amongst  these  tribes  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  with  the  pastoral  Masai,  The 
immature  girls  live  with  the  young  fighting 
men  until  fliey  reach  womanhood.  If  hv 
cliance  one  i)f  these  unmarried  girls  has  a 
child  hy  a  warrior  during  this  intercourse, 
she  strangles  it  as  soon  oa  it  is  bom.  In 
such  a  case  the  young  man  who  is  the 
ffither  of  the  child  must  present  the  girl 
^^^^^  with  a  goat,  Hnd  also  give  another  goat  to 

>|Ma^HEr  her  father.     Marriage  is  generally  arranged 

^^^K  by  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom, 

^^*  who  negotiate  with  the  girl's  jMirents,     The 

l)rice  paid  to  the  fether  of  the  bride  among 
^^  the  >'andi'is  four  goats,  a  fowl,  and  a  cow. 

)^H  Mr.  Isaac,  however,  states   that  among  the 

^H  wealthier   Elgeyo   the   marriage   fee    is   six 

^H  head   of    cattle    and    five    goats.     All    the 

Xandi-speaking  triljes  freely  intermarry  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Masai,  but  not 
with  their  Bantu  neighbours,  the  Kavirondo. 
As  siKin  IIS  the  girl's  father  has  consented 
to  the  match,  the  bridegroom  jiroceeds  to 
his  house,  iiccom|itinied  by  his  own  parents. 
Three  days  afterwards  all  the  [laity  return 
to  the  bridegriM^n's  village,  together  with 
the  girl.  Here  they  stay  for  three  days, 
while  there  is  feasting  and  dancing.  On 
the  third  day  a  house  which  they  have 
been  building  is  usually  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  married  cou|)le,  who  then 
uiovo  into  it.  The  marriage  is  not  con- 
summated until  the  couple  take  possession 
of  their  own  house.  Should  a  woman  prove  barren,  the  marriage  fee 
jiHid  to  her  father  is  returned,  and  she  gi)es  liack  to  her  own  home. 

The  birth  of  twiiiH  is  consi(iered  lucky,  but,  at  the  ssii 
rather  a  tempting  i)f  Providence;  and  a  woman  who  liears 
away  from  her  huslwuid's  village  for  siane  months,  and  on 
near  the  knud  where  the  cattle  are    kept.     One  cow,  howet 


,  to  be 


no  account  go 
er,  is  specially 


1 
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n 

set.  aside  for  her  use,  and  sbe  drinks   its  milk.     Childrt-n  arp  tntinetl  witb 

1 

a  certiiin  miiount  of  discipline,  and,  like   the  ancient   Persians,  are  taught 

to  draw  the  bow   and   speak   the   truth — in    fiK-f,  amongst    most   of  tbese 

V 

people  it    is    thought    very  wicked    to    tell    «    lie,    and    it    is  believed  that 
iiod    punishes    lying   by    striking   the   untruthful   person    with    lightninjj 
If  a   son   refuses  to 

obey    his     father    in 

^ 

anv    serious    matter. 

i    \    A  i  i  Ji    * 

A 

the    fether  solemnly 

^  '1  fliSi 

A 

strikes  the  son  with 

]  /  0 Jl 

i 

U 

his  fur  mantle.     This 

1  1 

I 

n 

is    equivalent    to    ;i 

1  \ 

1 

II 

most    serious    eurs.-, 

1 

1 

H 

and    is    supposed    In 
be   fatal   to  the  sen 

i 

11 

unless  he  obtains  fiir- 

n 

1 

Ijl 

giveness,    which    hi- 

\\ 

'  ^w 

can  only  do  by  sacri- 
ficing a  goat    bef.ir.' 
his  father. 

After  a  sueces^lul 

mid  the  elders  of  til.' 

clan  divide  the  spoil 

1 

(which  is,  of  cours.>. 

1 

cattle,     sheep,     iind 
goats),  and  the  wiir- 

riors   so   far   resjieit 
the    old     men     tliiit 

they  allow    tlu-m    H. 

tjtke    what    they    rr- 

! 

quire  fi-om  out  of  tiir 

loot,    while    at    lea^t 

1 

seven  of  the  cHptuii'il 

II 

cattle    are     sent     tn 

III 

the    medicine    mHU. 

™.   ^w:.u(.-.  Of  iiiK  K.iM.Un 

When  this  has  been 

done,  the  rest  of  the  h«it    in    live-stock    is  left  to  be  snatched    at    hy    tlie 

warriors.     This  proceeding  results  in  a  general  mSUe,  in  which  men  some- 
times get  killed  by  spear  or  club  wounds. 

Among  the  Nandi  the  hotly  of  a  de/td  person  is  iwt  buried  except,  in 

the  case  of  some  big  chief  or  medicine  man.     The  corpse  is  carried  away  to 

an  open  place,  and  laid  out  under  a  skin.     No  arms,  food,  or  utensils  are 

^_ 

_^ 
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aQd  ottier  arms  of  the  deceased  to  his  nephew,  the  eldeet  boh.     But  &  chief 
is  succeeded  in  his  power  by  his  eldest  son.  aiid  not  by  his  brother. 

The  Xandi  have  -medicines  or  remedies  for  wounds,  diarrhtea,  dysentery, 
and  chest  complaintij.  These  last  are  usually  treated  by  cauterising  a 
*mall  spot  on  the  patieiifi'  chest  with  tlie  glowing   end   of  a   stick   taken 


I 


from  the  fire.  As  a  remedy  for  snake  bites  they  give  a  fowl's  egg,  which 
ia  said  to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  jwison.  "  Rain-uiaking  "  is  largely 
practised  in  Kamfisia,  where  the  Nandi  people  go  to  buy  mediciue  for 
rain.  The  Kamdsia  people  know  of  a  certiiin  root  wJiich,  according  to 
their  belieiJs.  possesses  valuable  properties,     if  this   root    is    kept   dry  in  a 
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house,  it  produces  no  rain ;  but  if  after  a  drought  the  root  is  thrown  into 
a  river,  or  kept  soaked  within  a  large  pot  of  water,  rain  is  sure  to  fall 
soon  afterwards. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  chiefs  and  elders  among  all  these 
people,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  irresponsible  nomad  Andorobo. 
Among  the  Nandi  cattle-stealing  is  punished  by  spearing  to  death.  Their 
laws  regarding  homicide  are  curious.  If  a  man  kills  his  own  brother, 
nothing  is  done  to  him  ;  but  if  he  kills  another  man  who  is  not  such  a 
near  relation,  the  elders  make  him  [)ay  a  fine  of  as  much  as  twenty  goats. 
Among  the  Kamasia  theft  is  severely  punished.  The  thief  is  fined  a  large 
number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs.  If  he  is  able  to  pay  tlie  fine,  however,  he  must  still  receive 
a  severe  whipi)ing ;  and  this  often  leaves  him  mortally  injured.  Among 
the  Kamtisia  not  only  a  murderer,  but  all  his  relations,  suffer  confiscation 
of  their  entire  stock  of  cattle,  shee[),  and  goats.  Adidteri/  entails  little 
or  no  punishment,  and  it  is  a  common  custom  in  that  tribe  for  wives  to 
be  lent  to  friends  nnd  guests.  Among  the  Mutei,  murder  is  a  capital 
offence,  and  the  culprit  is  immediat(»ly  executed  with  spears  by  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe.  In  a  case  of  Mdulterv  it  is  only  the  woman  who 
is  punished.  She  is  beaten,  aiid  the  mjin  is  let  off.  Theft  is  j>unished 
by  a  severe  bentinir,  n^  well  ns  hy  tlie  confiscation  of  much  of  the  live- 
stock beloncrincr  to  t\\r  thief.  Amonir  tin*  Eli^evo,  murder  is  not  a  cai)ital 
offence,  and  can  lie  atoned  for  bv  a  heavv  i\m\  In  this  tribe  the  man 
is  punished  by  beating  in  a  cast*  of  adultery,  and  the  woman  is  let  off 
unless  the  co-resj)on(lent  cannot  be  found  and  the  woman  refuses  to  give 
his  name,  in   which  ease  she  is  severely  beaten. 

In  all  these  countries  the  /r/7c7/  (loctors  are  ])ersons  of  very  great 
influence,  and  do  a  i^reat  deal  of  the  detective^  work  in  tracing  out  crime 
and  leading*  to  its  })unishnient.  The  Nandi  especially  believe  })rofoundly 
in  the  powers  of  their  medicine  men,  and  follow  them  implicitly.  They 
believe  that  these  wizards  can  kill  ])eople  by  mere  will  power  and  at  a 
distance  of  many  miles  The  position  of  a  witch  doctor  is  a  hereditary 
one.  and  a  sort  of  caste  of  sorcenMs  has  grown  u})  in  the  Nandi  country. 
But  only  men,  not  women,  can  follow  this  profession. 

When  a  witch  doctor  becomes  the  father  of  a  son  he  genei*ally 
contriv(\s  to  jjractise  the  following  clumsy  mystery :  On  the  third  night 
after  tht*  son  is  born  the  l)alw  disap])ears,  and  evt»rv  one  affects  to  ])ewail  its 
loss  and  to  search  for  it  ineffectuallv.  At  dawn  it  is  found  outside  the 
door  of  its  motJKn's  house  with  the  tail  of  an  ox  tied  round  its  neck  (by 
tlu^  father,  of  course).  This  is  a  sign  that  the  child  is  intended  to  !)e  a 
sorcerer  when   he  grows  up. 

The  medicine  man   makes  '*  medicine  '  out  of  many  substances,  chiefly 
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vegetable.     He  mnkes  up  amulets,  which  h*  sells  to  warriors  before  going 
tfl  war,  and  which,  if  swallowed  bv  them  in  jmriid^i",  are  Bui)i)osed  to  imjiart 
reckless  bravery.     The  witch  doctor  tells  jteople  when  to  commence  planting  . 
their  crops;    he  obtains  rain  for   them  in  ^atMins   of  drought;    and   it    is 
believed  that  he  can  bring  on   a  hailstorm   at    will.     This   last   service   fs  ■ 
rendered  by  him  during  a  mid.  so  that   his  own  people  may  drive  off  tha-'j 
cattle  while  the  enemy,   from    fear  of  the  hail,  keep  inside  their   hut«.     It  ■( 
ifl  also  l»lieved  that  at   night   a    medicineman  can   detach  his  head,  whi^  ^ 
goes    (iff    on    a    raid    on    its    own    account.        Sometimes    a    medicine    tn 
will    come  ont   of  his   house  and  shout    an  arrow    into  one  of  the  posts 
his  verandah.     Blood   will   then   lie   seen  to  ooze  from    the    post.      This    i 
said    to    !«■  the  blood    of  a  cow   Ijelonging  to  tlie  people    he    is    prop< 
to  raid.     AiVer    drinking    this    blooil  on    the    following    night    his    head  1 
believed   to    leave    his  body,  and  go  off  by   itself  to   fetdi   the   cow   from" 
out    of  the   enemy's    kraal.      In    the   morning   the   strange   cow   is   found 
tied  up  outside   his   house.      I.tn   twca^fions   the    medicine   man   orders   the 
people   to   go  and   dance   under  certain  big  trees  on  tlie  hill-tops.     These 
dances    are  sicfs  of  wiirship  to   the   deity,  and   are  snpiio.sed  to  ensure  the 
planting  season  resulting  in  t^i^A  crops,     Tiie  people  iilso  iliiiice  at  weddinge 
niid  circiuncisioii  cevetiionic.''. 

Omens. — 'Die  Nandi  have  much  tlie  sauie  bird  imiens  al>iiut  stai-ting  on 
ft  journey  as  the  Kavirondo,     In  starling  on  tlie  jiinrney  it   is  a  bad  omen 
for  the  bird  to   cry  out   on   the  riglit-liand  si<ie.      On  the    other    liand.  on 
returning  it  is  a  gixid  omeu  if  the  bird   sings  on  tlie   right    hand,  ami    Iwwi 
if  it  sings  on  the  left.     It  is  a  very  bad   sign  if  a   black   snake  crosses  thB 
path.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  \frv  good  sign  if  a  rat    crosses  the  road 
in  front  of  the   traveller.       If  on   the  warpath   rjue  of  the    warriors  stTllci 
the  little  toe  of  either  foot  agiiinst  a  ^tone,  it  is  a   goixl  sign,     They  divi 
by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  entrails  of  freshly  killed  goats.     If  4 
ox  with  big  honis  is  killed,  tiie  horns  ore  fastened  up  over  the  door  of  thB." 
cattle  shed.     No  agricultural  work  is  done  the  day  after  a  hailstorm  (aa  lit  ■ 
Kavirondo).  or  after  an  earthquake.     If  an  03c  is  killed  by  lightning,  tlm  < 
meat  must  not  be  taken  into  the  house,  but  lie  eaten  in  the  hush. 

Ail  the  Nandi-speaking   races   believe  in   a   sfcy    f/0(/,  who    is   of   much 
the  same  vague  nature  as  the  "Angai  "  of  the  Masai.       Perhajis,  however, 
the  belief  of  these  people  in  the    personality  of  this    deity  is    more   exact  '. 
and    trusting.      Mr.    Isaac    slate's    that    the    Mutei    people    of  the    Elgeyoj 
Escarpment    offer  up    prayer    to    God    every  morning.      They  believe    that   . 
what  they  ask  fur  in  this  way  will  be  granted.     He  also  informs  me  that 
the  Kam^ia  make  the  following    trilml    prayer  to    the    Deity  in  times    of  ] 
adversity  :  The  people  meet  together,  bringing  a  sheep,  some  flour,  and  some 
milk  Hnd  honey.    Three  holes  are  then  dug  in  the  ground,  one  for  the  oldest. 
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man  of  the  tribe,  one  for  the  oldest  woman,  and  one  for  a  child.  The 
foixi  is  cooked  and  mixed  together,  and  portions  are  given  to  the  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  bury  it  in  the  holes  allotted  to  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  sacrifice  is  then  eaten  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  while  this  is  proceeding,  the  rest  of  the  people  pray  very  solemnly. 
Among  these  pe()})le  (as,  no  doubt,  among  all  the  Nandi  stock)  there  is  a 
vague  belief  in  ancestral  spirits  as  well  as  in  a  central  Deity.  It  is 
thought  that  by  burying  this  food  in  the  ground  the  sjjirits  of  departed 
chiefs,  together  with,  perha{)s,  the  omnipotent  Deity,  may  eat  the  buried 
fcKxi  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  tribe.  The  reason  given  to  Mr.  Isaac 
bv  the  natives  for  the  selection  of  tin*  old  man  and  woman  and  the  little 
child  was  that  the  tribe  intended  to  show  that  all  its  members  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  were  united  in  approaching  God  with  a  petition. 

The  Nandi  and  Lunibwa  go  through  elaborate  cet'eiitonies  in  the 
making  of  peacf"  after  war.  Some  of  the  Nandi  use  a  donkey's  skull, 
which  is  alternately  chopped  with  an  axe  by  each  of  the  parties  who  have 
met  to  make  peace.  After  this  cho})ping,  speeches  are  delivered  in  which 
both  sides  declare  tliat  those  who  break  the  peace  shall  be  destroyed 
as  the  skull  is  being  smashed.  In  some  cases  a  human  skull  is  used 
instead,  or  a  dog  is  cut  in  half  (as  is  done  amongst  the  Kavirondo), 
or  a  whetstone  is  broken  into  [)ieces,  or  a  small  water-tortoise  is  beaten 
to  death  witli  clubs. 

The  l.uml)wa  bhnit  and  bend  a  spear,  or  throw  a  s{)ear  into  a  river,  as 
a  sign  that  lic^tilities  are  finished.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Masai 
made  a  great  raid  on  the  Luinbwa,  and  very  severe  fighting  took  ))lace. 
The  Masai  gained  no  great  advantage,  and  sought  for  peace,  which  was 
c:)ncluded  bv  th<^  interchange  of  a  Lumbwa  babv  for  a  Masai  babv,  the 
women  w4io  made  the  exchange  rearing  the  interchanged  infants.  This 
was  thought  to  he  the  most  permanent  way  tliat  could  be  devised  of 
making  a  lasting  peace.  If  there  is  a  private  quarrel  between  two 
individuals  in  Lnmbwa,  and  tliey  wish  to  be  reconciled,  a  cooking-pot  full 
of  water  is  taken,  and  a  numlx^r  of  dead  flies  and  a  dead  rat  are  placed 
in  the  pot.  After  speeches  have  been  made  the  pot  is  solemnly  broken  bv 
the  injured  party,  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  represent  the  blood  of  the 
oftender,  which   will   be  spilt  in  like  manner  if  he  renews  his   aggression. 
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man  of  the  tribe,  one  for  the  oldest  woman,  and  one  for  a  child.  The 
food  is  cooked  and  mixed  together,  and  portions  are  given  to  the  tnan, 
woman,  and  child,  who  bury  it  in  the  holes  allotted  to  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  sacrifice  is  then  eat^n  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe, 
and  while  this  is  proceeding,  the  rest  of  the  people  pray  very  solemnly. 
Among  these  people  (as,  no  doubt,  among  all  the  Nandi  stock)  there  is  a 
vague  belief  in  ancestral  spirits  as  well  as  in  a  central  Deity.  It  is 
thought  that  by  burying  this  food  in  the  ground  the  spirits  of  departed 
chiefs,  together  with,  perhaps,  the  omniix)tent  Deity,  may  eat  the  buried 
fixxl  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  tribe.  The  reason  given  to  Mr.  Isaac 
by  the  natives  for  the  selection  of  the  old  man  and  woman  and  the  little 
child  was  that  the  tribe  intended  to  show  that  all  its  members  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  were  united  in  approaching  God  with  a  i)etition. 

The  Nandi  and  Lumbwa  go  through  elaborate  ce^'emoniea  in  the 
making  of  peace  after  war.  Some  of  the  Nandi  use  a  donkey's  skull, 
which  is  alternately  chopped  with  an  axe  by  each  of  the  parties  who  have 
met  to  make  peace.  After  this  chopping,  s[)eeches  are  delivered  in  which 
both  sides  declare  that  those  who  break  the  peace  shall  be  destroyed 
as  the  skull  is  being  smashed.  In  some  cases  a  human  skull  is  used 
instead,  or  a  dog  is  cut  in  half  (as  is  done  amongst  the  Kavirondo), 
or  a  whetstone  is  broken  into  piece*,  or  a  small  water-tortoise  is  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs. 

The  Lumbwa  blunt  and  bend  a  spear,  or  throw  a  spear  into  a  river,  as 
a  sign  that  hostilities  are  finished.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Masai 
made  a  great  raid  on  the  Lumbwa,  and  very  severe  fighting  took  place. 
The  Masai  gained  no  great  advantage,  and  sought  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  by  the  interchange  of  a  Lumbwa  baby  for  a  Masai  baby,  the 
women  who  made  the  exchange  rearing  the  interchanged  infants.  This 
was  thought  to  be  the  most  permanent  way  that  could  be  devised  of 
making  a  lasting  peace.  If  there  is  a  private  quarrel  between  two 
individuals  in  Lumbwa,  and  they  wish  to  be  reconciled,  a  cooking-pot  full 
of  water  is  taken,  and  a  number  of  dead  flies  and  a  dead  rat  are  placed 
in  the  pot.  After  speeches  have  been  made  the  pot  is  solemnly  broken  by 
the  injured  party,  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  represent  the  blood  of  the 
offender,  whicli  will  be  spilt  in  like  manner  if  he  renews  his  aggression. 


CHAPTER    XX 
LANG UAGES 

I^HE  languages  which  are  indigenous  to  the  territories  comprised  within 
the  political   limits   of  the    Uganda   Protectorate   in  1901  belong  to 
the  following  stocks : — 

1.  Masai-Turkana-Bari/ 

1.  a.  Nandi.         >Nos.  1  and  2  are  distantly  connected  in  origin. 

2.  Nilotic. 

3.  Madi. 

4.  Lendu. 

5.  Mbuba-Momfu. 

6.  Bantu. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  have  added  vocabularies  of  Sonudiy 
Mitndu,  and  Makarha  {Nyam-JSyani),  The  last  three  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  by  soldiers  and  traders,  and  by  settlers, 
who  have  recently  left  their  own  lands  to  settle  under  British  protection  ; 
but  the  countries  to  which  these  languages  are  at  present  indigenous^ 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

The  Somali  language  is  a  Hamitic  tongue,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the 
dialects  which  are  si)oken  by  the  different  Gala  and  Danakil  tribes. 
These  Hamitic  tongues  offer  some  faint  suggestion  of  distant  relationship 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians:  perhaps  a  less  disputable 
connection  with  the  Semitic  family.  A  glance  at  my  vocabularies  will 
show  that  there  is  a  slight  but  recognisable  connection  between  the 
Somali  and  the  Masai-Turkana,  the  Nandi,  and  even  some  of  the  Nilotic 
languages.  In  the  case  of  the  pure  Nilotic  tongues  such  as  Dinka,  Aluru^ 
and  Acholi,  the  influence  of  Somali  is  almost  non-existent,  and  such 
words  which  may  still  offer  resemblance  in  the  vocabulary  are  probably 
borrowed  terms.  In  the  case  of  the  Masai  and  Nandi  groups  the  con- 
nection is  more  obvious,  and  may  well  have  arisen  from  some  such  cause 
as  that  which  I  presume  to  have  created  the  existing  Masai,  Turkana,  and 
Nandi  physical  types — namely,  the  ancient  invasion  of  Nile  countries 
by  Ethiopan  races  allied  to  the  Somali  and  Gahu  the  mixture  of  which 
with  the  original  Negro  stock  produced    (among  other  developments)    the 
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ancestors   of  the   Masai,   Turkaiia,   and    Nandi.      The   Masai   and   kindred 
groups    display,   on   the   other   hand,    marked    affinities   with    the   Nilotic 
stock.     The    Somali    element    in    them    is    probably   due    to    an    original 
mixture  of  races.     The  Somali  is  a  sex-denoting  language,  but  this  feature 
is   not   unknown    in    Negro    Africa.      Not    to   mention  the    Hausa,    which 
betrays    very    distinct    affinities     with     the     Lybian     (IWber)     group    of 
languages,    and   which   is    si)oken    in    the   Western   Sudan,    the   Bongo  in 
the   Bahr-al-Cihazal   has   sex-denoting   i)ronouns   and    suffixes.     In  some   of 
the  Nilotic  languages  there   is   also   a   change   or  distinction  in  the  prefix 
or   pronominal   pai'tide.     In  the    Masai-Turkana   grou})   this   grows   into   a 
masculine  and  feminine  distinguisliing  jirefix  or  particle,  which  sometimes 
loses   its   distinct    meaning   of  sex   and    indicates  rather   strong   and  weak^ 
large   and    small   things.      There  are    features    in    tlie    Somali  or   Hamitie 
group   of  tongues  wliich    recall  the   gmmmatical    structure    of   tlie    Bantu 
languages,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ver'o ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is    absolutely    no    reseinl)lance    in    word-roots,  and    in    many    respects    the 
two    grou})s    of   languages    an^    widely  different.      Yet  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  solution  to  the  mystery  of  the  genesis  of  the  Bantu  languages 
if  one  could  show  tiiat  they  arose  much   as   the    Bantu  physical  type  was 
formed,  by  the  influence  of  Caucasian    half-breeds   (such  as    the    Hamites) 
acting  on  pure   Negro    stock.     At   the   piesent    time,    however,  there  is  no 
real    trace    of  this    influence    in    regard    to    the    Bantu,  whereas    there    is 
distinct  evidence  of  linguistic   influence,  and   j>ossibly  connection,  between 
the    Somali    language    on    the    one    hand,    and    the    Nilotic    and    Masai 
linguistic  groui)S  on  the  other. 

The  Masai-Tl'RKANA-Baiu  constitutes  a  very  loosely  knit  group  of 
languages,  each  of  which,  perhaps,  resembles  the  other  slightly  more  than 
it  approaches  dialects  outside  this  gi'oujnng.  The  nearest  living  relation 
to  the  Masai  tongue  is  Lntnhi  (a  word  wliich  would  jnobably  be  spelt 
El  Atfikan  *).  Latuka  is  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the  Bari  District  on 
the  high  mountains  l)etween  the  Bari  people  on  the  west  and  the  Acholi 
or  Karamojo  tril)es  on  the  east.  The  language  next  nearest  to  Masai  is 
the  Bari,  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Nile  about  Gondokoro.  The 
Bari  i)eople  would  api)ear  to  ])e  a  race  allied  in  origin  to  the  Madi  or 
some  otlier  gi'oup  of  Negroes  speaking  languages  of  West  African  affinities, 
who  were  conquen^d  }>y  the  ancestors  of  tlu*  Masai-Latuka,  and  had 
im])Osed  on  them  a  vaiiant  of  the  early  form  of  the  Masai  hmguage.  The 
Bari,  nevertheless,  have  retained  in  their  s])eech  words  of  an  (»arli(»r  tongue 
and  that  remarka])le  feature  of  West  African  phonology,  the  guttural 
labial — the   ''kp*'  and   *'gb.''      The  Elijnini   or    ]Vainia    language,  spoken 

*  This    tribal    name  may  have   some  connection   with   YA  Token,  which   is  the 
real  designation  of  the  Kamasia  (Xandi). 
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to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Mount  Elgon,  also  in  some  i)artieulars  oflfers 
a  resemblance  to  the  Masai.  Turkana  and  Karamojo  come  next  in  their 
affinities.  Turkana  has  a  few  more  words  in  it  betraying  Hamitic 
(Somali)  affinities  than  the  other  languages  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Karamojo  people  in  their  physical  tytie  are  closely  relati»d 
to  the  Bantu,  and  in  the  dialects  they  speak  they  use  a  few  words  which 
are  obviously  survivals  of  some  totally  different  language  spoken  by  them 
before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Masai  race  that  imposed  on  them  a 
variant  of  the  Turkana  dialect.  The  Suk  people,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  their  geographical  position,  speak  a  language  which  is  closely  allieri 
\o  Turkana  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  Nandi.  The  sub-group 
of  Nandi  languages  (all  of  which  are  merely  dialectal  variations  of  one 
common  speech)  is  a  very  well  marked  one,  but  is  sufficiently  near  to 
Masai  in  its  grammar  and  vocabulary  to  be  classed  as  a  sub-group  and  not 
as  an  independent  stock.  Besides  marked  affinities  in  numerals  (which  may 
be  due  to  direct  borrowing)  and  in  some  pronouns,  most  of  the  Masai  languages 
share  with  the  Hamitic  the  same  negative  prefix  "Ma-."  There  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule — Turkana,  where  the  negative  prefix  is  "Nye-/' 
and  Bari,  which  uses  the  negative  suffix  "-ti"  that  is  also  characteristic 
of  Makarka,  and  of  some  of  the  Bantu  tongues.  One  Nilotic  language, 
the  Lango,  would  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Masai  or  Hamitic 
families  both  the  negative  particle  *'  Ma-  *'  and  also  some  of  its  numerals, 
such  as  the  word  for  "  ten  "  (*•  tomon  ").  This  word  for  *'ten"  (*' tomon," 
**  tama,"  *'toban,''  "  taman ")  is  widesj^read  amongst  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Hamitic  languages  and  the  tongues  of  the  Masai  group.  Bari,  it  is 
true,  departs  from  its  allies  and  retains  an  old  word  for  ten  ("puok"), 
which  no  doubt  comes  from  the  Negro  tongues  to  the  west.  There  is  an 
obvious  relationship  between  the  Masai  and  the  Nilotic  tongues — Dinka,^ 
Shiluk  (Shivolo)y  Dynr,  Shangala,  Acholic  Aluru  (or  Aluo),  Lango,  and 
Ja^uo,  This  resemblance  can  be  seen  by  consulting  my  vocabularies.  It 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  some  of  the  numerals,  such  as  the  word  for 
**four,"  a  numeral  not  as  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  as  ten.  The 
geographical  range  of  the  Nilotic  family  is  considerable  (as  has  been 
described  in  Chapter  XVHI.),  but  the  diflferent  languages  or  dialects  do 
not  vary  as  widely  one  from  the  other  as  is  the  case  with  the  component 
members  of  the  Masai  group.  There  is  a  constant  prevalence,  too,  of 
*'Luo"  as  a  tribal  name.  The  Dyur,  far  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Bahr- 
al-Ghazal,  call  themselves  "Luo."  The  Aluru  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  more 
often  pronounce  their  name  "A-luo,"  and  this  form  appears  again  in  the 
north  of  Unyoro  and  among  the  Ja-luo  of  Kavirondo.  Acholi  is. also  related 
iis  a  tribal  name  to  Shtvoli  (Shiluk).     A  marked  phonetic  peculiarity  shared 

*  The  real  pronunciation  of  the  tribal  name  of  this  people  is  "Dyange." 
VOL.  II.  27 
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in  common  between  the  Nilotic  and  some  of  the  Masai  and  Nandi  language? 
is  the  stopped  terminal  consonant,  chiefly  a  "  k  "  or  a  "  t."  This  has  a  sound 
similar  to  the  "silent  'kaf'"  in  the  Malay  language.  (Such  place-names, 
for  instance,  as  Perdk  and  Sarawak  are  really  pronounced  Pera',  Sarfiwa'.) 
The  explosive  in  the  terminal  "k"  or  *H"  is  not  pronounced.  In  Masai, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  languages  of  the  same  group,  plurals  are 
formed  by  altering  the  termination  of  the  words  (generally  into  a  suffix 
ending  in  '*-k,"  "-t,"  or  "-in"),  and  also  by  a  distinguishing  article.  In 
some  of  the  Nilotic  languages  there  is  apparently  no  way  of  indicating 
the  plural  except  by  the  use  of  a  numeral,  or  the  wwd  "  many,"  or  by  the 
employment  of  a  distinct  word  in  a  plural  sense.  But  in  some  of  the 
Nilotic  languages  plurals  are  obtained  by  altering  the  termination  of 
the  word. 

The  Madi  group  of  languages  offers  that  j^eculiar  feature  of  West 
African  phonology,  the  guttural  labial,  the  "kp,"  "gb."  They  also  share 
with  the  Manbettu,  Morafuj  Lenduj  and  other  independent  stocks  (with 
which  they  have  not  the  slightest  connection  otherwise)  a  peculiar  trilling 
of  the  **  d  "  which  is  generally  expressed  by  **  dr."  Sometimes  this  peculiar 
combination  is  best  rendered  by  "  dd,"  the  last  of  the  "  d's  "  being  pronounced 
like  the  Arabic  u*.  In  other  respects  their  phonology  offers  a  deceptive 
resemblance  to  the  Bantu  tongues,  but  any  attempt  to  trace  a  resemblance 
or  connection  in  the  vocabularies  is  practically  without  result.  It  should, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  they  do  offer  marked  approximation  to  the 
Bantu  grouj)  in  their  limited  use  of  prefixes  to  indicate  the  plural  sense  of 
words.  These  prefixes,  however,  appear  to  be  confined  to  two  forms — '*  ba-** 
and  "  ma-."  There  is  no  prefix  used  in  a  singular  sense.  "  Mva "  is  a 
child;  "mamva,"  children.  "  Dilimbi  "  is  a  finger;  "madilimbi,"  fingers. 
In  its  affinities  the  Madi  seems  to  be  distantly  related  to  languages  of 
West  Central  Africa  lying  between  the  region  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and 
the  watershed  of  Lake  Chad.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  I  should  call  a  West 
African  language,  strongly  resembling  in  its  phonology  the  tongues  of  the 
Ijower  Niger. 

MuNDU  is  one  of  those  absolutely  isolated  languages  which  are  at 
present  the^  despair  of  the  philologist  in  Africa.  I  can  trace  no  re~ 
semblance  in  its  words  to  any  other  known  African  tongue.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  about  Makarka  (Nyam-Nyam),  Lexdu,  and  Mbuba^ 
MoMFU.  These,  together  with  Manbettu,  often  suggest  the  Bantu 
languages  in  their  phonology,  but  offer  little  or  no  8upi)ort  to  the  theory 
of  any  past  resemblance  by  their  approximation  in  word-roots,  or  numerals,, 
or  grammar. 

As  has  been  already  related,  the  Pygmies  of  the  Congo  Forest  have  no- 
special  Pygmy  language  of  their  own,  and  it  is  an  ojicn  question  whether 
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they  possessed  any  form  of  speech  before  their  forests  were  invaded  by  Negro 
races  of  a  higher  type.  Possibly,  however,  they  did  use  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  here  and  there  traces  of  the  original  language  may  perhaps  be  met 
with  in  peculiar  words  or  defective  pronunciation  which  they  introduce 
when  speaking  the  tongues  of  tribes  which  now  surround  them.  Anywhere 
near  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  forest  Pygmies  si>eak  dialects  which 
are  related  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  stocks :  Mhvha^  which, 
together  with  its  allied  language,  Morafu^  is  of  unclassified  aflSnities; 
and  Kibira,  which  is  a  very  debased  Bantu  language.  The  Dwarfs  in 
their  pronunciation  frequently  replace  consonants  by  a  kind  of  faucal 
gasp  which  is  something  like  the  Arabic  "  'Ain."  This  is  expressed  in  my 
vocabularies  by   j. 

The  mystery  of  the  Bantu  languages  still  remains  unsolved  as  regards  the 
jiarentage  and  the  place  of  origin  of  this  most  remarkable  of  African 
language  groups.  I  may  claim,  I  think,  to  have  pushed  om*  investigations 
a  little  further,  though  perhaps  the  result  of  my  researches  leaves  me,  as 
a  student  of  the  Bantu  languages,  rather  more  puzzled  than  I  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  less  sure  of  my  original  theories.  At  the  risk  of  wearying  such 
of  my  readers  as  have  been  over  the  ground  before,  I  will  once  more  briefly 
review  the  principal  points  of  this  Bantu  question,  with  the  excuse  that 
whereas  most  other  African  language  groups  are  only  of  interest  to  the 
philologist,  the  question  of  the  Bantu  languages  is  one  with  which  even 
statesmen  may  become  concerned. 

North  of  a  line  which  starts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  at  the 
Anglo-German  frontier  between  the  Cameroons  and  Old  Calabar,  and  which 
line  then  follows  more  or  less  roughly  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  course  of  the  Mubangi- Welle,  the  northern  limits  of  the  Congo  Forest, 
and  a  course  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean — north  of  this  line 
the  separate  and  independent  language  families  in  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  African  continent  must  number  more  than  a  hundred — a  hundred 
groups  at  least — each  so  separate  from  the  other  and  without  outside 
affinities  that  any  one  of  them  might  b^  Asiatic  or  American  so  far  as 
special  African  affinities  were  concerned.*  South  of  the  line  which  has 
been  defined  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  instead  of  there  being  more  than 
a   hundred  languages   families    there    are   only   two — the   Bantu   and  the 

*  Only  perhaps  in  one  or  two  features  in  phonology  is  there  any  widespread 
African  ''gloss"  over  these  groups,  which  have  not  a  feature  in  vocabulary  or 
grammar  in  common.  The  **  kp,"  "gb  '*  guttural-labial  is  certainly  a  peculiar  African 
characteristic  found  in  no  other  tongues  outside  that  continent,  and  this  guttural  labial 
extends  right  across  Western  and  Central  Africa  from  the  White  Nile  to  the  Gambia, 
and  from'  the  Cameroons  to  Ruwenzori. 
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Buahman-HotteiitoL^      For  all  practical   purposes,   at   the   present   day    in 
the  southern   third  of  Africa  there   is   but    one  language  family,  the  only 
rival  to  the  Bantu  being  the  Bushman-Hottentot  tongues,  which,  together 
with  the  allied   Sandawi   in    East    Africa,   are   six)ken   at   most   by   50,000 
people    at   the   present   day,   as   against   an    approximate   40,000,000   who 
sj)eak  Bantu  languages.      From  the   Cameroons   on   the  west   to   Zanzibar 
on  the  east,   from   the   southern   frontiers   of  Somaliland   on  the  north    to 
Damaraland   and  Cai)e  Colony  on   the  south,  40,000,000 — or  it  may  even 
be    50,000,000 — of    black   men   8i)eak   languages  belonging  to   the   Bantu 
group,  languages  which  are  far  more  closely  inter-related  than  is  the  case 
in  any  other  grouping  of  African  forms  of  speech.     The  Bantu  languages, 
in  fact,  are   rather  more  closely  related  one   to   the   other — even  in   their 
extremest   forms — than  are   the  Aryan  languages.      This    is    so   much    the 
case  that  a  native  of  Zanzibar  can  very  soon  make  himself  understood   on 
the  Congo,  while  a  man    of  the  Cameroons  would  not   be   long   before  he 
grasped   the  vocabulary  of  the  Zulu.      This   interesting  fact   must  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  jwlitical  development  of  Africa  south  of  the  fifth  degree 
of   north    latitude.      The    rapidity   witli   which   the   Kiswahili    tongue     of 
Zanzibar — a  very  convenient,  simple,  and  expressive  form  of  Bantu  sj^eech — 
has  spread  far  and  wide  over  East   Central  Africa,  and  has  even  gained  a 
footing  on  the  Congo,  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  at  some 
future  time  adopting  a  universal  Bantu  language  for  inter-communication. 
Unless  before  then    English,  French,  and    Portuguese  languages  have   got 
such  a  firm  hold  on  the  Bantu  populations  in  the  English,  German,  French, 
Belgian,  and  Portuguese  spheres  of  influnce,  the  generalised  type  of  Bantu 
language  which  will  grow  up   amongst   the  40,000,000  of  Bantu  Negroes 
may  lead  to  a  community  of  thought  and  belief  and  to  a  political  league 
against  the  white  man.      Missionaries — English,  French,  and  German — are 
still    loth    to    teach    the    people    among   whom    they   dwell    a    Euroi)ean 
language.     This  reluctance  on  their  part  is  undoubtedly  based  on  a  dread 
that    by   initiating  the   people   into   a   means   of  communication  with  the 
European    world    they   will   emancipate   them    too    quickly   from   pastoral 
control.      But    all   the   time   that    they   delay  to   take   this  step  Kiswahili 
spreads,  and  the  Bantu  Negro,  impelled  by  the  inevitable  course  of  events 
to  interest  himself  in  regions  beyond  his  tribal  district,  will,  if  he  cannot 
associate  himself  rapidly  with  European  interests,  begin  to  think  and  talk 
of  a  Bantu  nationalitv. 

Most  people  who  even   know  the  word  "Bantu"   are   aware   that    the 
leading  feature  of  this  group  of  languages  is  the  employment  of  pronominal 

*  This  is  true  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  in  the  eastern  i»art  of  the  Bantu 
language  field  there  is  an  incursion  of  the  Nilotic  families,  ^vhich  brings  the  Masai 
and  Nandi  groups  down  as  far  south  as  the  sixth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
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prefixes  and  the  use  of  a  "  concord  "  in  which  a  particle  originally  answering 
to  and  identical  with  the  prefix  continually  reappears  through  the  sentence, 
emphasising  and  "  locking  "  the  connection  of  the  subject  with  the  purport 
of  the  sentence.     Thus,  in  Luganda  : — 

Omu-ti       omw-vunsi      gu\i  r/M-nagwa ;      njagala  oguteme. 

It    tree      it    rotten    it  there  (that)    it  will  fall ;     I  wish      (that)  thou  it  cut  down. 
(That  rotten  tree  will  fall ;  I  wish  thee  to  cut  it  down.) 

Throughout  this  sentence  the  prefix  or  particle  (the  two  were  once 
identical  in  form)  "  omu- "  or  "  gu-,"  corresponding  with  the  prefix 
governing  the  class  of  noun  to  which  **  omu-ti "  (tree)  belongs,  constantly 
appears  in  reference  to  the  subject-object  of  the  sentence — "  tree  " :  "  it  the 
tree,''  "  it  is  rotten,"  "  it  is  there,"  "  it  will  fall,"  etc.  In  the  original  Bantu 
mother-tongue  there  must  have  been  something  like  sixteen  of  these 
prefixes,  which,  however,  assumed  a  more  ample  form — perhaps  stretched 
even  to  dissyllables — than  they  do  at  the  present  day,  except  in  the  most 
archaic  of  the  Bantu  dialects.  Among  the  living  tongues,  the  staple 
form  of  the  Bantu  prefixes  in  the  purest  forms  of  Bantu  speech  are  as 
follows : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Umu  (perhaps  once  Ngurau-) 2.  Aba-  (Baba). 

3.  Umu        „  „  „ 4.  Irai-  (Ngirai). 

5.  Idi  or  Iri-  (perhaps  once  Xdindi-) 6.  Ania-  (Ngama). 

7.  Iki-  (perhaps  once  Kiki-) 8.  Ibi-  (Bibi). 

9.  In- 10.  Itin-  or  Izin- 

11.  Udu- or  Ulu- (Uru)  (perhaps  once  Ndundu)  .        .        .12.  Utu  (Tutu-). 

13.  Aka-  (perhaps  once  Kaka) 

1-^.  (Singular  and  plural  sense.)    Ubu  (perhajjs  once  Bubu-) 

^n     TTL-n 

^*J  •      \^-  fW  u*  •  •  •  •  ■  «  •  •  ■  • 

16.  Apa    . 

In  such  languages  as  the  tongues  spoken  round  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  along  the  east  and  south  coast 
of  Tanganyika,  and  at  the  north  end  of  I^ke  Nyasa ;  in  the  Lower  Congo 
(200  years  ago);  in  parts  of  the  Zambezi  basin,  and  amongst  the 
Zulu-Kaffirs,  the  i)eople  frequently  use  (or  used)  the  ampler  form  of  the 
prefix  given  in  the  foregoing  list,  which  commences  always  with  a  vowel 
("Umu-"  for  instance,  instead  of  "Mu-").  But  it  has  not  been  clearly 
shown  even  at  the  present  day  under  what  rules  the  fuller  form  "  Umu " 
is  employed  in  preference  to  "  Mu-,"  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
said  that  the  speakers  use  the  fuller  forms  "Umu-,"  "Aba-,"  etc.,  when 
they  wish  to  be  specially  definite,  and  that  the  preliminary  vowel  answers 
almost  to  a  definite  article.  The  late  Dr.  Bleek  (formerly  Librarian  at 
Cape  Town),  who  has  been  the  only  great  authority  on  Bantu  languages 
up   to  the   present   time    (he   first    invented   the   distinguishing  name  of 
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Bantu,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  'sixties  of  the  lai»t  century    leaving    a 
great  comj>arative  grammar  of  these  languages  only  one-third  written  and 
published) — Dr.  Bleek,   studying  the   full   forms   of  these   Bantu  prefixes, 
made   a   remarkable    suggestion    deduced   from    very   little  evidence.     He 
pointed  out  the  curious  want  of  corresi)ondenee  in  some  cases  between  the 
prefix  and  its  particle.      He  noticed  that  the  "  Ma-"  prefix  never,  except 
in  certain  degraded  West  African  languages,  has  a  corresix)nding  "-ma-"  as 
particle,  but  on  the  contrary'  is  followed  in  the  sentence  by  *'  Ga-"  ("-ga-"), 
**Ya-,"  or  "A-."     He  also  noticed  that  the  *'Mu-"  (third)  prefix  generally 
has  as  a  corresponding  particle  "Gu-"  or  some  degraded  form  of  "Gu-." 
Finally  he   summed   up   his   researches   (he  had  very  limited  evidence   to 
go  on)  by  declaring  that  the  original  form  of  '*  Mu-"  was  "  Ngu-,"  and  of 
'Ma-,"  "Nga-";   and  that  it  would  be  found  that  the  preliminary  vowels 
of  the   full   form   of  the   prefix   were   thus   but    the  vestiges   of  a  former 
reduplication   of  the   syllable.      Thus  (according  to   Bleek),  the   old   form 
of  "  Umu "    would   be   "  Ngungu-/'   of  "  Ma-"    would   be   *'  Xganga-"   etc. 
Now  when  we  go  over  again  all  the  material  which  Dr.  Bleek  had  before 
him,  we  can  only  admit  that  this  was  a  very  remarkable  and  clear-sighted 
theory;  and  it  is  a  theory  which  is  increasingly  sup^iorted   by  subsequent 
investigations.      At   the   same   time    there   still   remain    several    points   of 
diflFerence  to  explain  away.      Although  it  was  unquestionable  that  in  most 
of  the   Bantu   languages   the    (third)  "  Mu-"  prefix  had  *'  Gu "  as  a  corre- 
sponding nominative  prefix,  while  **  Ma-"  was  likewise  followed  by   "  Ga," 
still  the  fact  remained  that  "-mu-"  often  answered  to  "  Mu-"  (very  seldoffi 
to  the   third  prefix,  but   almost   always  to   the   first)   as   an    objective    or 
accusative    particle,   and   nearly   always   did  so  in    an  adjectival  cajjacity,* 
while    *'  ma "     was    sometimes   the    accusative   and    always   the   adjectival 
particle  of  '"  Ma-,"  even  though  the  nominative  form  of  the  jmrticle  might 
be  '*  ga "  or  '*  ya."     Moreover  both  "  Mu  "  and  *'  Ma  "  seem   to   have  been 
amongst   the  oldest  prefixes,  and  even   to  have  existed,  and  to  exist  still, 
in  West  Central  African  languages  to  the   north  of  the  Bantu  line,  which 
are  the  only  African  tongues  oflfering  any  resemblance  wliatever  to  Bantu. 
"  Mu,"   indeed,  in  early  African    forms   of  speech  seems  to  have  been  the 
sound  meaning ''one"  and  also  *' a  person,"  *'a  man,"  while  "Ma"  not  only 
indicated  water  or  liquid,   but  was  frequently  used  in  non-Bantu  (as  well 
as  in  Bantu)  languages  as  a  kind   of  collective  plural  prefix  indicating  "a 
company,"  ''a  collection,"  'a  flood  of  things." 

*  Thus,  ill  Luganda,  omu-ti  is  "  a  tree  "  (third  prefix). 

Adjectival  prefix  omu-  (o//iw-lungi  =  handsome  [tree]). 
Numeral       \ 

Nominative  J  prefix  "  gu-"  (owiwti  </wmo  [/wgwa ;  Of/«/teme). 
Accusative    ;  (Tree    one     falls ;        cut  it). 
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I  think  by  a  lucky  accident  a  clue  has  been  found  to  this  enigma.  I 
have  hit  upon  a  discovery  which  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Dr. 
Bleek — a  solution  for  which  he  was  groping  in  the  early  'sixties.  Until 
quite  recently  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  remarkable  Bantu 
dialects  spoken  on  Mount  Elgon  and  in  Kavirondo — indeed,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  it  would  have  been  denied  that  any  Bantu  dialects  were 
spoken  so  far  to  the  north  as  the  western  slo|)e8  of  Mount  Elgon.  It  was 
not  even  known  that  Bantu  forms  of  speech  practically  are  spoken 
completely  round  the  coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  When  in  the 
'seventies  of  the  last  century  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield 
and  of  Mr.  E.  Gr.  Kavenstein  revealed  the  existence  of  a  Nilotic  form  of 
sjieech  in  Southern  Kavirondo  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  it  was  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of 
this  lake  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bantu  domain.  The  credit  of 
upsetting  this  theory  and  of  greatly  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  Bantu 
languages  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley,  the  Sub-Com- 
missioner of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  When  the 
present  writer  came  to  Kavirondo  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  Mr.  Hobley 
drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bantu  languages  of  an  interesting 
type  were  spoken  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Elgon  (Masaba),  and  like- 
wise that  the  eastern  coast-lands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  were  inhabited 
by  people  who  spoke  Bantu  dialects,  and  not  Nilotic  or  Nandi  languages. 
Mr.  Hobley  showed  that  even  in  the  already  known  KaWrondo  dialects 
the  tenth  prefix  (one  which  has  long  disappeared  from  Luganda  and 
Runyoro)  still  existed.  This  is  a  statement  which  will  leav^e  ninety-nine 
out  of  my  hundred  readers  perfectly  cold.  But  possibly  the  hundredth 
man  will  have  a  beating  at  the  temples  on  learning  this  important  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  tenth  prefix  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Bantu  language  field.  My  interest  having  been  awakened  by  Mr.  Hobley's 
remarks,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  when  visiting  the  western  side  of 
Elgon  to  collect  vocabularies  of  the  dialect  spoken  there.  I  found  amongst 
many  other  interesting  facts  that  these  people  employ  '*  Gumu-"  and 
*' Grama-"  as  the  ftiU  and  commonly  used  forms  of  the  *'Mu-"  and  '*Ma-" 
prefixes.  In  regard  to  the  other  prefixes  also  they,  too,  had  a  tendency  to 
duplication  which  would  explain  the  preceding  vowel  that  so  puzzled  Dr. 
Bleek.  Thus,  the  ordinary  "  Ba-"  and  "Bu-"  prefixes  were  generally  given 
as  '*  Baba-"  and  "  Bubu-."  From  these  forms,  by  the  degeneration  due 
to  the  slipshod  pronunciation  of  the  Negro,  it  is  easy  to  show  how  the 
abbreviated  **Aba.,"  "  Ubu-,"  "  Ba-,"  and  "Bu-"  arose,  to  degenerate 
further  in  many  Bantu  dialects  to  "  A-,"  and  "  U-."  But  the  '*  Gumu-" 
and  "Gama-"  in  the  living  speech  (Lukonde)  of  West  Elgon  to-day 
throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the  first  and  sixth  prefixes.     In  their 
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original  form  these  possibly  were  "Ngumu-"  and  "Ngaina."*  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  forms  "  Ngumu "  and  "  Ngama ''  can  have  given  ri^  to 
corresponding  particles  which  in  the  nominative  adhered  to  the  "gu-''  or 
'*ga-''  form  and  in  the  adjectival  or  objective  to  the  **  mu- '  and  "ma-." 

These  prefixes,  therefore,  at  one  time,  were  mostly  dissyllables  ("Gumu-,** 
'*Baba-,"  ^'Ngumu-,"  *'Ngimi.,"  *'\dindi-,"  '*Ngania-,"  etc.,  etc.),  and  they 
were  words  which  had  a  separate  meaning  of  their  own,  either  as 
directives  or  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  indications  of  sex,  weakness, 
littleness  or  greatness,  and  so  on.  In  seeking,  therefore,  for  signs  of 
relationship  with  the  Kantu  languages  amongst  other  forms  of  African 
sj)eech,  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  the  fullest  forms  of  thege 
prefixes  probably  were. 

All  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  relationships 
of  the  Bantu  tongues  is  that  in  one  or  two  numerals  and  a  very  few 
word-roots,  in  the  grammatical  use  of  prefixes,  and  perhaps  in  general 
phonology,  there  are  signs  of  approximation  to  the  tongues  which  are 
spoken  on  the  Lower  Benue  and  Niger,  in  Yoruba,  at  the  back  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  even  perhaps  to  the  languages  of  Sierra  Leone.  There 
are  also  the  same  faint  resemblances  in  the  Madi  group  which  is  six>ken 
within  the  basin  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  and  the  Upper  Welle,  and  across 
the  equatorial  Nile.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tlie  conjugation  of  the  verbs, 
and  es})ecially  in  that  most  characteristic  Bantu  feature,  the  modification 
of  the  sense  of  the  verb  bv  an  alteration  or  extension  of  its  terminal 
syllable,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resemblances  to  the  Bantu  family 
in  the  Hamitic  languages — Somali,  (jala — and  even  in  the  Semitic.  At 
the  same  time  this  feature  in  human  speech  does,  no  doubt,  crop  up 
([uite  independently  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  modern  French,  for 
example).  Broadly  speaking,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  found  any  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Bantu  languages.  At  one  time  I 
was  dis[X)sed  to  think,  on  account  of  these  vague  affinities  with  the  Madi 
languages,  and  even  with  Makarka  and  the  languages  of  the  I^)wer  Benue, 
that  the  original  home  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
('entral  Afi^ica,  in  that  district  lying  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Shari,  the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal,  and  the  Congo.  I  assumed  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Bantu,  driven  by  the  attacks  of  other  tribes  from  the  noi-th-west,  had 
(juitted  their  original  home  to  the  north  of  the  Mubangi  Kiver,  had 
skirted  the  northern  limits  of  the  great  Congo  Forest,  and  made  their 
first  concentration  somewhere  between  the  Albei*t  and  Victoria  Xvanzas 
and   the   skirts   of  the    Kuwenzori   range.     This    may    still   prove   to   have 

*  Xot  "  Nguiif/w-,"  "  Ngany^i-,"  as  predicted  by  Dr.  Bleek  ;  they  may  even  have 
been,  as  they  are  now,  merely  "Giimu-"  and  **(iama*';  jierliajis  always  "Ngmnu-** 
in  the  third  prefix. 
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been  the  case.  At  the  same  time  we  find  the  most  archaic  Bantu  dialect 
in  existence  at  the  present  day  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon^ 
The  next  most  archaic  dialect  'perhaps  is  Lukonjo  of  Southern  Kuwenzori, 
but  Lukonjo  is  run  rather  hard  for  this  post  of  secondary  pre-eminence  by 
Luganda  and  Runyoro  and  by  the  Kiemba  of  Southern  Tanganyika.  It 
would  be  easy  now  to  fix  on  Mount  Elgon  as  having  been  the  hub  of  the 
Bantu  universe  but  for  one  detail,  with  which  I  am  afraid  I  must  weary 
the  two  readers  who  may  be  still  remaining  in  my  audience.  There  is  a 
very  marked  feature  in  the  bulk  of  the  Bantu  languages  in  the  presence  of 
the  syllable  "  Pa-"  as  a  place  prefix.  In  the  majority  of  the  archaic  Bantu 
languages  the  *'  Pa-"  prefix  is  always  associated  with  locality.  The  oldest 
Bantu  word  for  "  place "  was  "  apantu,"  which  was  analogous  to  "  umuntu," 
a  man,  '*ikintu,"  a  thing,  etc.  Now  the  consonant  "p"  is  a  very  unstable 
letter.  It  so  easily  degenerates  between  the  human  lips  into  "  v,"  "  f,"  "  w," 
and  "h."  But  in  my  own  small  researches  into  phonology  I  have  never 
known  the  '*  h  "  to  develop  into  a  "  p."  Now  throughout  the  Bantu  languages 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  the  locative  prefix  is  never  "Pa-."  With  the 
exception  only  of  the  Luganda  language  it  is  invariably  "Ha-."  In 
Luganda,  it  is  true,  the  "  Pa-"  prefix  has  become  "  Wa-,"  which  is,  no- 
doubt,  a  less  marked  deterioration.  It  is,  however,  an  almost  omnipresent 
feature  in  all  the  Bantu  tongues  round  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
on  Kuwenzori,  at  the  north  end  and  west  coast  of  Tanganyika,  and  even 
through  British  East  Africa  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,*  that 
the  place  prefix  should  never  be  "Pa-"  but  nearly  always  "Ha-.'^ 
Therefore  all  the  Bantu  languages  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  large- 
area  which  retain  "  Pa-"  or  "  Va-"  as  the  locative  prefix  are  in  this- 
respect  in  a  more  archaic  condition  than  the  Bantu  languages  of  the- 
Uganda  Protectorate.! 

Formerly  the  obstacle  to  my  theories  of  locating  the  original  home 
of  the  Bantu  race  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  White  Nile  lay^ 
in  the  non-existence  of  the  tenth  ("  Iti- "  or  "  Izi-")  prefix ;  but  since  I 
have  discovered  this  to  exist  in  the  languages  of  Kavirondo  and  of  West 
Elgon,  and  also  in  the  Lukonjo  of  Kuwenzori,  there  only  remains  the- 
problem  of  the  "  Pa-  "  prefix  to  be  solved  ;  and  if  this  solution  is  not  adverse 
to  the  derivation  of  the  Bantu  tongues  from  the  region  now  dwelt  in  by 
the  Baganda,  Banyoro,  and  Kavirondo  Negroes,  we  may  be  obliged  to- 
change  our  views  as  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Bantu  people  and 
language  from  West  Africa  to  North-East  Africa.  Dr.  Shrubsall  has- 
shown   the   Karamojo  Negroes  by  their    physical    conformation   to   be   of 

*  Except,  interestingly  enough,  in  Kikamba  of  Ukamba,  where  it  is  "  Pa." 
t  The  **  Ha-"  disease,  if  I   may  so   style  it,  spreads  westwards   down   the   west 
coast  of  Tanganyika  and  right  across  to  the  Upper  Congo. 
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Bantu  stock,  and  although  this  race  now  s[)eaks  a  language  imposed  on 
it  by  Masai  or  Turkana  conquerors,  it  is  curious  that  in  a  few  words,  which 
it  seems  to  retain  from  an  older  dialect,  it  offers  some  slight  approximation 
to  Bantu  word-roots.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Hoblev  and  mvself  have 
<^rtainly  shown  that  a  great  deal  of  Africa  east  and  north-east  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  until  recently  was  thought  to  be  entirely  cut  oflF 
from  the  Bantu  domain,  is  still  inhabited  by  races  s})eaking  archaic  Bantu 
dialects.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  races  of  Nandi,  Masai,  and 
Nilotic  speech  who  now  dominate  these  countries  politically  are  the  remains 
of  more  or  less  recent  invasions.  It  is  quite  }X)ssible  that  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Rudolf  sjioke  Bantu  languages,  and  this  theory  is  further 
supjwrted  by  an  examination  of  the  place-names,  many  of  which  still 
remain  remarkably  Bantu  in  phonology. 

I  will  now  briefly  jiass  in  review   the   Bantu    languages  illustrated   in 
my  vocabularies,  and  touch  on  their  leading  characteristics. 

Kibira  means  "the  language  of  the  people  of  the  forest,"*  and  is 
possibly  an  outside  name.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  adopted  as  the 
4iniversal  designation  of  their  different  dialects  by  the  somewhat  degraded 
forest  agricultural  Negroes  who  dwell  between  the  Semliki  Valley  and 
Albertine  Rift  on  the  east,  and  the  Upi)er  Congo  on  the  west.  Kibira 
•dialects  extend  northwards  until  the  Bantu  languages  become  extinguished 
by  the  southward  migration  of  the  Momfu.  The  dialect  is  an  extremely 
degraded  one,  and  most  of  the  Bantu  prefixes  are  lost  or  dispensed  with. 
No  doubt  the  Babira  are  the  result  of  a  recent  mingling  between  the  Bantu 
and  Momfu  invaders  and  the  aboriginal  Pygmy-Prognathous  population. 
A  large  section  of  the  Congo  Dwarfs  between  the  Upi)er  Congo  and  the 
Albertine  Rift  Valley  speak  dialects  of  Kibira.  The  Libvaniuna  and  Lihnku 
are  two  Bantu  languages  in  close  proximity  one  to  the  other,  but  very 
distinct  in  their  features. 

Kuamba  t  is   spoken    by  the  Baamba   who   inhabit  the  eastern  banks 
•of  the  Lower  Semliki   and   the   northern  and  north-western    flanks  of  the 

*  **  -bira  "  is  a  widespread  root  in  the  north-eastern  Bantu  tongues  for  "  dense  forest." 
"  Ki-bira  "  would  be  "  the  forest  language." 

t  An  interesting  ]mx\t  in  the  study  of  the  Bantu  languages  is  the  variability  of  the 
prefix  which  may  be  told  off  to  indicate  language.  Over  the  greater  i>art  of  this  group 
the  seventh  or  "  Ki-  'prefix  is  the  one  usually  indicative  of  speech.  Thus  "  J/s\i-ahili  " 
is  a  man  of  the  coast-lands  opi)08ite  Zanzibar,  and  **  AVswahili "  is  the  language  he 
speaks.  But  in  a  few  groups  the  "  Li-  "  ("  Ndi- ")  prefix  is  used  to  indicate  language, 
4is  in  Zi'bvanuma.  In  a  few  others  the  "  Ku-  "  or  fifteenth  prefix  (usually  the  infinitive 
to  verbs)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  in  A'w-amba,  the  language  of  the  Ba-snaha., 
Amongst  all  the  other  Bantu  tongues  clustering  round  the  northern  half  of  the 
A'ictoria  Nyanza  the  language  prefix  is  "Ru-"  or  "Lu-." 
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Ruwenzori  range.  The  afBDities  of  Kuamba  are  about  equally  divided 
between  the  West  and  East  African  Bantu.  Although  the  language  is 
spoken  in  actual  proximity  to  the  Kunyoro  and  Lukonjo,  it  is  remarkable 
to  notice  that  it  has  absolutely  no  more  affinities  with  those  forms  of 
speech  than  it  displays  to  the  Bantu  languages  in  general.  The  same 
may  be  said  about  Libvanuma,  which,  however,  is  only  spoken  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Semliki  River  and  on  the  borderland  of  the  Congo 
Forest.  Libvanuma  has  practically  the  same  word  for  the  numeral  "  t^n  " 
as  the  Bambute  Dwarfs  (viini,  Tnine).  But  it  has  apparently  entirely 
lost,  or  has  never  possessed,  the  widespread  Bantu  kumi.  The  Libvanuma 
has  as  a  negative  particle  **Si."  On  the  other  hand,  Kuamba  uses 
Kotj  K'\  Both  these  negative  particles,  together  with  the  variant 
To-,  T-',  must  have  co-existed  in  the  original  group  from  which  the 
Bantu  tongues  started. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  presence  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate  of  porters 
and  ex-soldiers  who  had  wandered  thither  from  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Congo  to  write  down  vocabularies  of  the  Mangala,  Uingi,  Upoto,  and 
other  languages  of  the  extreme  Upper  Congo — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
countries  where  the  Congo  reaches  its  most  northern  bend.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  that  in  this  case  as  we  go  westwards  we  improve  in  the  typical 
Bantu  character  of  the  language — that  is  to  say,  Mangala  is  less  corrupt 
than  the  other  dialects  which  lie  between  it  and  the  archaic  Bantu 
languages  of  Ruwenzori  and  the  Albertine  Rift.  But  then  the  language 
of  the  Lower  Congo  from  Stanley  Pool  to  the  coast  was  formerly  more 
archaic,  purer  Bantu  than  is  the  Mangala  language  to-day.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  languages  of  the  Lower  Congo  and  Loango  came  thither 
from  the  south-west,  curled  northwards  from  that  archaic  stock  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Zambezi,  from  which  Ochi-herero  (Daraara)  also  emerged. 
But  the  Mangala  language  may  have  reached  its  present  site  from  .  the 
east  or  north-east. 

Next  to  the  Lukonde  and  Lusokwia  dialects  of  West  Elgon  the  most 
interesting  Bantu  language  which  1  have  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time 
is  Lukonjo  of  Southern  Ruwenzori.  This  language  in  many  respects  answers 
to  the  parent  stock  from  which  the  Lukonjo  and  Runyoro  dialects  diverged. 
I  would  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  its  possession  of  the  tenth  prefix 
(£si-,  -ff«ia-),  which  has  long  since  died  out  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lukonjo  apparently  retains  no  trace  of  the  archaic 
Kd-  negative  particle.  It  only  uses  the  unvarying  Si-  as  a  negative 
prefix.  It  has  acquired  a  curious  dislike  to  the  Au-  prefix,  replacing  it 
often  in  the  infinitives  by  Eri  (fifth  prefix).  Here  and  there,  however, 
it  retains  old  Bantu  roots  which  have  been  lost  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro. 

Of  the   two,  Runyoro  is   more  archaic   than  Luganda  as   regards   its 
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word-roots  and  the  forms  of  most  of  its  prefixes,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  sixteenth.      In  the  ease  of  the  sixteentli — tlie  "  Pa-"  prefix — Luj^nda, 
having  retained  the  form  **Awa-/'  has  dejMirted  less  from  the  original   **Apa-" 
than  has  the  Runyoro,  where  the  sixteenth  prefix  has  became  "  Aha-/'      The 
two  languages  are  about  as  closely  allied  in  form  as  Spanish  and   Italian • 
In  both  there  is  a  slight  tendency  (more  marked  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Hima  aristocracy)  to  clip  the  vowel  which  must  of  necessity  terminate 
every  word  in  a  Bantu  languaji^e.     This  is  a  change  which  is  also  taking 
place  in  Zulu.     In  many  res[)ects  Lugjinda  and  Runyoro,  in  the  full   forms 
of  their  word-roots,  come  nearest  of  living  languages  to  the  Bantu  mother- 
tongue.      For   the   i)urpose   of  comparison    vocabularies  are   given    of   the 
language  of  Runnda  (the   country  lietween   I^ke  Albert   Edward  and  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika)  and  Kahnain,  the  language  spoken  on  the  north- 
west   coast    of    Tanganyika.      Riiaiuhi    is    in    many   respects    a    slightly 
degenerated  Runyoro.     Kdhwtiri  is  a  ^ood  average  Bantu  tongue,  connecteii, 
no  doubt,  pretty  closely  with  the  Runyoro-Luganda  grouj),  but  also  offering 
rather  remarkable   resemblances   to    Kiswahili.      The   Swahili   language    of 
the   east    coast — as   has   long    been    known    to    real    students   of  African 
phonology — is  not    very  closely  allied   to   the   surrounding   Bantu   dialects 
(es]>ecially  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar),  than  which  it  is  in  some  res}>ects  more 
archaic   in  vocabulary  if  slightly  more  corrujit   in  regard   to   the  prefixes. 
It  would    almost    seem   as   though    the   ancestnd    tongue   of  the  Arabised 
Swahili  dialect  was  more  related  to  the  languages  of  northern  and  eastern 
Tanganyika,  and  perhaps  to   the  speech  of  the  Kilwa  coast,  than  it   is    to 
the  indigenous  Kast  African  dialects  round  its   supposed   places   of  origin 
(I^amu,  Zanzibar). 

The  Kavirondo  grou])  of  languages,  which  includes  the  archaic  Masaba 
dialects  of  West  Klgon,  offers  many  interesting  features  to  the  student. 
Not  a  few  old  word-roots  lost  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro  turn  up  here,  such 
as  the  widespread  word  *•  nombe '' for '•  ox.'' *  The  tenth  prefix,  as  already 
m(»ntioned,  rea])pears  in  the  Kavirondo  languages  in  the  form  of  **Tsi-" 
or  '*Ci-."  (hi  the  other  hand,  the  *' Ki- ''  prefix  often  degenerates  into 
*^*^i-*'  or  "Si-/'  and  the  '*  Ku-''  to  ''x^i-."  In  fact,  in  most  of  these 
tongues  there  is  an  increasing  objection  to  the  consonant  "  k ''  except  where 
it  replaces  "g"'  or  ''t.''  Elsewhere  it  degenerates  into  **x  '  ^^  ^^  "  •" 
\\y  a  curious  perversity,   however,  in  most   of  these  languages,  except  the 

*  It  is  a  curious  feature,  jMjssessed  in  coiumon  by  Luganda,  Runyoro,  Lukonjo^ 
and  their  allied  dialects,  and  by  Kuaiuba,  Libvanunia,  and  Kibira,  that  the  old 
Ikntu  word  for  "  ox "  ('*  nonibe '')  has  been  lost,  and  its  place  taken  by  "  ente,'' 
which  is  a  word  deriv(j(l  from  some  of  the  Nilotic  languages,  and  no  doubt  was 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  early  Hamitic  invaders.  "!?oml3e"  reappears  in 
the  Mangala  of  the  ri)]>er  (.'ongo.     It  also  comes  out  again  in  the  Kavirondo  group. 
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Masaba  dialects,  "  Ga-'*  becomes  "  Ka-.'*     There  is  also  a  tendency  for  **  t  '* 

to  degenerate  into  **x»"  "  l^*"  ^^  "r-" 

All  things  considered,  with  the  present  knowledge  we  possess  I  think 
we  may  come  to  a  preliminary  conclusion  that  the  territories  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  were  the  seat  of  the  first  concentration  of  the  Bantu  Negro 
and  his  peculiar  development  of  speech.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  northern 
j)art  of  these  territories,  now  occupied  by  Nilotic-speaking  peoples,  there 
dwelt  a  section  of  the  West  African  Negro  which,  under  ix)weiful  influence 
from  the  Hamitic  north,  developed  a  West  African  form  of  speech  (akin 
to  some  of  the  existing  West  African  languages)  into  a  tongue  using 
pronominal  prefixes  and  their  corresponding  chain  of  particles,  and 
employing  a  change  in  the  last  syllable  of  verb-roots  to  modify  and 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  verb  (a  very  "  Hamitic "  feature).  Bapid 
increase  and  a  development  of  warlike  energy  no  doubt  carried  the 
ancestors  of  the  Bantu  in  many  directions  away  from  tlieir  original  home 
in  East  Central  Africa.  They  followed  to  some  extent  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Congo 
Forest.  As  their  invasion  proceeded  westwards  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  pioneers,  carrying  the  Bantu  forms  of  speech  with  them,  got  inevitably 
much  mixed  with  the  antecedent  West  African  Negro.  Elsewhere  in  the 
east  and  south  they  absorbed  numbers  of  peoples  of  Dwarfish  stock  or  of 
Nilotic  affinities.  The  ease  with  which  bands  of  Zulus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  swept  up  in  a  few  years  from  South  Africa  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  constituted  themselves  ruling 
castes  of  peoples  (in  many  eases  implanting  their  language  at  the  same 
time)  shows  us  how  rapidly  these  race  movements  can  be  carried  out. 
Elsewhere  I  have  given  reasons  for  8upjx)sing  that  the  Bantu  invasion  of 
the  southern  third  of  Africa  does  not  date  further  back  than  2,000  years. 
As  the  Bantu  pioneers  set  forth  on  their  original  career  southwards, 
eastwards,  and  westwards,  their  original  home  in  the  valley  or  basin  of 
the  Nile  was  occupied  by  modified  types  of  West  African  Negroes,  such 
as  the  Nyam-Nyam  and  Madi,  and  by  various  blends  of  the  Nilotic  stock  ; 
so  that  at  the  present  day  the  centre  from  which  the  Bantu  arose  to 
conquer  the  southern  third  of  Africa  is  now  hidden  from  our  researches  by 
this  country  having  become  the  home  of  Negro  peoples  whose  languages 
betray  no  connection  with  the  Bantu  whom  they  have  superseded. 


ORTHOGRAPHY  EMPLOYED  IN  THESE  VOCABULARIES. 


Roughly  speaking^  all  Consonants  are  mounded  as  in  Enr/lish  and  all  Vowels  as  m 

Italian  or  Forttiguese. 


a  sounds  as  *  a '  in  '  master,'  &  as  '  u '  in 

*but' 
a  sounds  as  *  a '  in  *  rather.' 

*  e '  „  *  met,' '  berry.' 

*  a '  „  *  cake,'  *  plate.' 
*i'  „  *  hit,'*  fill.' 
*i'  „  *ravine,'or *ee'in*feet.' 

*  o '  „  '  not,'  *  bother.' 
„        *  o '  „  *  store,'     or     *  aw '     in 

*  bawl.' 

ft)  (Greek  *  omega ')  sounds  as  *  o '  in  *  bone,' 

*  cold.' 

u  sounds  as  *  u '  in  *  full,'  *  put.' 


e 
e 

• 

t 
I 

o 
6 


H  sounds  as  *u '  in  *  rule,'  or  *  oo '  in  *fooL' 
u  sounds  like  the  French  *u'  or  German 


*u. 


6  sounds  like  the  German  *  6,'  or  like  *  u  ^ 

in  *  hurt,'  or  *  i '  in  *  dirt.' 
ai  sounds  like  *  i '  in  *  wine,'  or  '  i  *  in  *  bite.*" 
au  sounds  like  *  ow '  in  *  how.' 
ea  sounds  like  *ea,'  in  *bear,'  or  *e'  iik 

*  there,'  or  *  a '  in  *  care.' 
ei  sounds  like  *  ei '  in  *  vein,'  or  '  ey '  iik 

'grey.' 
oi  sounds  like  *oi'  in  *join,'  or  *oy*  iD 

'  boy.' 


Among  the  consonants,  6,  c?,/,  A,  J,  h^  /,  m,  n,  />,  r,  «,  t,  v,  w,  .y,  and  z  are  sounded  as- 
in  English  ;  c  only  is  used  for  the  English  *  ch ' ;  g  is  always  pronounced  hard,  as  in 
*  get,'  *  give '  ;  ii  represents  the  nasal  *  n '  in  *  bang,'  *  singer,'  and  *  ringing ' ;  ^  is  only- 
used  for  the  strong  Arabic  *  kof ' ;  hw  represents  the  sound  of  *  qu ' ;  the  Greek  gamma 
r,  y,  represents  the  guttural  j/A,  the  Arabic  t  {ghain) ;  5  =  the  faucal  gasp  of  the 
Arabic  'ain ;  the  Greek  x  represents  kh,  the  Arabic  C,  the  German  and  Scotch  ch ; 
h'  gives  the  strong  Arabic  aspirate  of  C  (double  A) ;  9  is  the  English  «A  ;  ^,  2  in  *  azure  *■ 
or  French  j  ;  B  <t  gives  the  sound  of  ih  in  *this';  T  t  the  sound  of  th  in  *  think,' 
'  bath.'  D  d  is  the  Arabic  u*.  R  r  is  the  cerebral  r.  '  shows  where  the  accent  falls  : 
in  the  absence  of  any  mark  the  accent  falls  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  A  long  vowel 
is  marked  by  -,  and  nasalisation  by  ^.  \Mien  1^  and  \  or  other  terminal  consonants, 
are  thus  crossed  through  it  means  they  are  only  half  pronounced.  Many  terminal 
consonants  in  Acholi,  Bari,  and  other  Nilotic  tongues  are  not  exploded,  just  as  happens- 
with  the  **  silent  kaf  "  in  Malay  (in  PeraA;,  Sar^waA:).  The  Masai  is  very  nasal,  and  ha» 
a  very  strong  o  (aw)  sound.  The  Baamba  attach  *  e '  to  the  ends  of  nouns  constantly. 
In  Nahdi  t  is  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  p.    In  Bambute  the  grave  and  acute- 


accents  over  the  syllables  convey  the  low  •-^-  and  high  it  sounds.     PL  stands  for 


plural.  In  the  Bantu  languages  the  alternative  plural  prefix  is  often  given  without 
the  root,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  singular.  Tlius:  Enti  might  be  *  cow'  in  the 
singular.  The  addition  of  Esi-  for  the  plural  would  mean  that  Esientk  was  the  full 
plural  form  of  the  word.  "  Muntu  ;  pi,  Ba- "  would  stand  for  "  Muntu  =  one  man  ; 
Bantu  =  men,"  -ntu  being  the  rout  for  "  human  being."  <?  stands  for  masculine ;. 
$  for  feminine. 
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The  following  are  the  dialects  dealt  with  in  these  vocabularies,  appearing  in  nine 
«ets,  paged  as  given  below  : — 

1.  Somali;  2.  Turkana ;  3.  Suk;  4.  Karaniojo;  5.  »S.  Karaniojo  or  Kakisera  ; 

6.  Elgiimi Pages  903-912 

7.   Masai;     8.  Ngishii;    9.   Bari ;    10.   Xandi  and  Elgoiny';     11.  Kam&sia ; 

12.  Dorwbft) Page«  913-926 

13.   Acholi ;     14.  Ja-luo  ;     15.   I^ngo   or    Lukedi ;     16.   Aluru  ;     17.    Madi ; 

18.  Avukaya      .        .        .        ' Pages  927-935 

19.  Logbwari ;  20.  Mundu ;  21.  Makarka  or  Nyam-Nyam  ;  22.  Lendu,  Lega  or 

Balega ;  23.  Mbuba ;  24.  Bambute  (1 ) warf s)  ....      Pages  936-945 

25.  Kibira  or  Kibila  ;  26.  libvanuma  or  Lihuku  ;  27.  Kuamba  ;  28.  Mangala  ; 

29.  Ilingi ;  30.  Upwtw Pages  946-a'V8 

31.  Bomangi ;  32.  Abudja ;  33.  Abaluki ;  34.  Olukonjo ;  35.  Orunyoro 

Pages  959-  968 

36.  Urutoro ;  37.  Oruhaiua ;  38.  Urunyaruanda  ;  39.  Kibakabwari ;  40.  Lusese 

Pages  969-979 

41.    Luganda ;    42.    LuscDga ;    43.    J^unyara ;    44.    Lukabarasi  and   Luwanga ; 

45.  Ijuwanga  of  Mumia's Pages  980-992 

46.  Lukonde  (N.W.  Elgon) ;  47.  Luswkwia  and  Lugesu  (Masaba) ;  48.  Lusinga 

or  Chula  ;  49.  Igizii ;  50.  Kikuyu  or  Ikuyu    ....    Pages  993-1001 

Special  notes  as  to  the  districts  in  which  these  are  spoken  will  be  found  at  the 
<rommencenient  of  each  set. 
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SOMALI.    TURK  AN  A. 

S.  KARAMOJO. 


SUK.    KARAMOJO. 
ELGUMI. 


Somali  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Somaliland,  between  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Ben 
Adir  coast  and  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Rudolf  (Samburu  and  Rendile  countries).  It 
is  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  *Gala.*  Gala  being  only  a  nickname  for  large 
(generally  heathen)  sections  of  the  Somali  race.  The  dialect  here  represented  is  the 
Somali  of  Berbera. 

Turk  AN  A  is  spoken  in  the  country  north  of  Suk  and  west  of  Lake  Rudolf. 

SuK  is  spoken  in  the  country  between  Lake  Baringo,  Sugota,  Karamojo,  and  Turkana. 

Karamojo  is  spoken  in  Karamoyo,  or  Karamojo.    (Vide  map  of  Districts). 

S.  Karamojo  is  spoken  in  Mar<0ta>,  S.W.  Karamoyo,  and  is  the  Kakisera  of  the  Masai. 

Elgumi  or  Wamia  is  spoken  in  Elgumi,  west  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon. 


English. 

Somali. 

1 

Turkana. 

Suk. 

1  Karamojo. 

1                     1 

1           S.           i     "Pi 

1  Karamojo. 

Ant    

1 
Quranjo)      i 

Selena 

,  Ictanunu 

'  Nikon 

Termite  ... 

1 
i 

Ngadugot 

Toygon 
Toygen 

Siaddft) 

Antelope, 

1 

etc.— 

1 

Hartebeest 

Sik        : 

Etulia 

Pojen 

Om6som6s 

Gazelle 

1 

1 

granti . . 

Aul 

Nyagete 
NyAkulopo 

Tyebligwe- 
ti6n 

;  p:ddiri 

1                     1 
'                     1 

„    thoni- 

1 
1 

1 

s(yni  ... 

l)era> 

1 

'  I^edana 

1                     1 

Oryx    

Dejid 

! 

Sagute 

Kudu  

Ga>dir 

Nyeywapet 

,  AmagatA 

Atom 

Eland 

A  curia 

1  Adir 

'  Kipiitirri 

Bushbuck . 

Deriayan 

Emusemus 

Tyemnereje 

Amori 

Reedbuck . 

Esiroi 

1  Seran 

^  Kiat^ti 

Waterbuck 

1 

1  Ecoria 

Oribi  

Ekusa)ywan 

So 

Madoqua . . 

Sakaro) 

Elulon 

Tyebtergit 

'  Amiami 

Rhinoceros 

Wil 

Ein<0sin 

1  Kopau 

A  mcDsin 

Giratfe    ... 

Geri 

Allokwi 

i  Aguri 

Aqali 

Pallah 

1 

^  NyAkulopo 

\  Tiamel 

Nanya 

Roan   

1 

1 

1 

\  Siegoto) 
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904  VOCABULARIES 

English.        Somali.      Turkana.         Suk.        Karamojo.  ^     '^-  Eloumi. 

Karamojo. 

Ape    Dayerdada 

Colobus  ...  AkapeHmen  Kisetyd         Cila  Ecimwa 

Arm   '  sOdet  Ekan  Ey,  f^l  Enganni        Aqan  Akan 

,  jOdetu,  2^'  Aqani  nare 

=  tico 
I  arms 

Arrow    Fal^d  Ekau  K^yafi  A  male  Eqoyot  Ekoy» 

rs,ns«> 

Ass ! 

Axe    Jidib  Eip  Qyu65  Aib  Aeb  Aeb 

Jidibu,  jo/. 
Jidibadi,  pi. 

Baboon i  Dair  Ecum  Mayos  EluaDa  Ecom  Aa>sin 

Back Dablirka       Ekur  Kur6t  Akawi  Aqafi  Anabet 

Loins  '.  Acirri 

Banana Mtis  Edunul  Warain  Gesirga         Emototo       Alaburu 

Beard Gftt  Egmoyin       Tani«>  S^satg  Epenek         Ai>enok 

Bee j  Sinni  Nwa  Sagam  A»  Nicuc  Ecueu 

Belly Alol  Ebui  Mu  Ayogi,  Akogi  Akok 

'  ^  Ahogi 

Bird   Simbir  ifetOrak  Motoin  Silili  Abilikeret     Atoroq6t 

— u,  pi.  Cilili 

Blood I  Dig  j^akot  Kisen  Abanye^        Aqot,  Ayot    Aqot 

Body Jitka  S^akuan         Port6  Nguan  Akwan  Akwan 

Jitkega 

Bone Ijaf  Ekoit  Kowo  Akoit  Aquit  Akwit 

Laffw  (pi.) 
Borassus        , 

palm  Koan 

Bow   ranso)  Xyakan  Emale  Emcolokolny'  Emal ; 

— in,  y)/.  Akau 

Brains    Maskah'        Alokoinya     Koinyot         I.wifiati  Nyitim  Itim 

Breast    Qapsin  Etau  Ketiin  ]?gisinni        Ki<tina  Ekisin 

Brother '  WalUl  Nyekaku       Cebtenyo      Kwokco,         Egatoyan       An^icakene 

— o),  /)/.  Kcoko) 

Buffalo Lo)  debadet  Ekupirr         Songok  Ekoiswgwai)  Egwdwgwan  Ekwsogwan 

Buttocks  ...    Baddida         cVwcozin         Tung6  Sdbode  NgAo«tiw6<ti  Ewwsi 

Barri 

Canoe    Sehimat ;       Nyagibwle     Matemiita     Akare  Atuba  Atakerr 

Huri 

Cat Dinid  Sedokojin      Korinya  Awalu 

Cattle    Lo 

Bull Emoii 

Chief Garad  Nyaka  Kiruokin       Baba  AqapwloJni    Ajakait 

seran 
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English. 

Somali. 
Elmo) 

TURKANA.            SUK. 

1 

Kabahojo. 

S. 
Karamojo. 

Elgumi. 

Child 

Nyekaku     i  Monu   or 

K(i>k«> 

Eka)ka) 

Ekdk5 

Harur,  j>l. 

Mond6, 
also^uno) 

„   (female) 

• 

Ciebl,  Cep 

Cloth 

Dftr 

Elaii              Nanga 

Ela)U 

EUu 

Enaiiga 

Cocoanut 

palm    

Narijin 

Country    ... 

Magalflo 

Nyekwap 

Nwoiny 

Alup 

Alup,Ariata, 
Aduat 

Warret 

Cow  

Lo,  Sa;  ? 

Aite 

Tai;  tai 

Ad6 

Aden 

Akiten 

Ebero=  ? 

RagRte=  ? 

„  manafiit 

naberu,? 

nabertt 

Crocodile  ... 

Jahaz 

Ekinyan 

Kugu 

Aginyan 

Aginyan 

Atinyaii 

Date  palm . . 

Timirr 

Wild  date . 

Balah 

• 

Nyakacurie 

Sosion 

Erre 

Tatdngwon 

Day    

Maalin         ' 
Maalina>,y>/. 

Nakuare 

KatcDwet 

Nakuare 

Agwar 

i  Akenyanu 

1 

Daylight   ... 

Nyokoloii 

Asess 

Akiru 

Naparan 

i 

Devil 

Seitan 

Atwana 

Kamm4 

Adeya 

1  Adeya 

Akiria 

Dog    

Ei 
Eida,  Eiu 

Kin«>k 

Kukwi 
Nywle 
korketoi 

Ena>k 

1  Ifiok 

1 

Ekinok 

1 

Edidik=  ? 

„epero=?|      (?) 

1 

1 

Donkey 

Doberr 

Amkit         1  Sigiria 

1  8igiri4 

1 

Door 

Afaf 

Nyegetoret  i  Kukat 

Era)  to) 

Epilgg 

Ekek 

- 

— iu,  2^' 

1 

1          ^     ^ 

1 

1 

Dream  

Dadap 

Nyamuron  i  Kiruotito 

Najo) 

Ejotoi 

1  Adjo) 

Drum 

Durban 

Twnywii         Togo  or 

Toko 

Eburr 

j  Edona 

Ataget 
Atfinus 

F^T 

Deg 
Dego,  pi. 

I^akit 

Yit 

f^aki 

Akit 

1 

Akit 

Egg    

Okhan 

Nyakelak    1  Rotin 

Sagad4 

Nabeye 

Abei 

Elephant  ... 

MoroKli 

• 

M,pl. 

Nyatom 

Pelion 

Etom 

Etom 

Etom 

Excrement.. 

Harr 

Acun 

Piyat 

M6dino 

Acin 

Acin 

Eye    

Indo),  />/. 
11,  druj. 

Ekon 

Kon 

Icop 
Agir  (/;/.) 

Edoiny' 
Akonyen 

Akoii 

1 

! 

W.) 

Face  

Wej 

Aku 

Tokoit 

Erede 

Ered 

Akininyirr 

Fat... 

Subak         i 

Akimnyet 

Mway 

Agimiet 

Agimiet 

Akinyet 

Fear  

Bdyadin 

Nyarukom 
Erukom 

TXgtts 
Tiggis 

Nayana 

Egwgoii 

•Agittorttt 

Finger   

Farr 
Far©,  ;rf. 

Akimwoyini  Mom 
[  Moren 

Egima)ji 

Eguma)ln 

Ebwkorit 

Fire    

Dftb 

Akim           1  Ma; 

Akim 

Akim 

Akim 

Fish  

Kalun 

Nyakedap 

Kaya 

Cigta 

Eqolea 

£se8si 

906 
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HOMALL 

Lug 

TrULA!VA. 

Kel 

KABAMOJa 

Akejek 

S. 
K  iRAJfOJo. 

Eu.c^ 

Foot  

Akeju 

Akeju 

Akeja 

Ijogod^d  wmI 

LugM,  fJ. 

Forert    

Ain 

Emone 

U! 

Engito 

Nikito 

Amoni 

Fowl 

Tejid 
Tejaji*,  pi. 

Xab^l^ 

Alum 

^guguroit 

KokorcHt 

Kkokorr 

Gh<'ist 

Welif 

Elekes 

Kamyan 

Elekes 

Xyipari 
Agine 

Cioat* 

Ki 

Xakinne, 

Artan,      <J 

Aldne 

,  Agine 

Ki«#,  pi. 

Akinne 

Sakate  $ 

Hi  didik  ? 

Xoror     1 
Aranya  1 

=  a  flock 

God    

Ilahe 

Akiru 

EUt 

Agifya 

AkwU 

Akiit 

OrawH 

Ged«# 

Xinya 

Susuon 

S^anya 

Sinya 

Inya 

Ground 

:Id 

Alup 
Kalup 

Sonyoin 

Alup 

Alup 

Alup 

Guinea-fowl 

Tigirin 

Etapim 

Maiigarek 

Siasese 

PugupQk 

Gun   

Bindoq 

Emis 

Giti«#le 
Gitole 

Agwarra 

Atom 

Hair  

TimM 

Etim 

Pution 

Itim 

Xyitim 

Hand 

(iaan 

Ekan 

Ey 

Ndaba   la 
yaniorgani 

Aqan 

Head 

• 

— i«,  pi. 

^Vku 

Mit,  Met 

Aku 

Aku 

Heart 

(idlbi 

Etau 

Ramas 

Eiiiepi 

Eziepi 
Amany' 

He^^l  

Edepta 

Atutunyw 

Tutuin 

Atutuny« 

At«tiny« 

HipixjiKjta- 

niUK    

Jer 

Ehak 

Makan 

\  okorr 

Epirr 

Honey   

MdUp 

A«,  Xyao 

Kumat 

Aw 

A« 

Horn 

GeHot,  pi. 

Eimrian 

Kuiyey 

Sese 

Xikel 

Horse 

Faras  cJ 
Genio  ? 

Nyamkit, 
Amkit 

Anwle 

Issigiria 

Ya<iorri ; 
Sigiria 

Houi*e    

Acjal 

E<iol 

Go? 

Aciaji 

Agayi 

Hunger 

(iacw 

Ekurrw 

Kam^i 

Akorrw 

Agorrw 

Hyena   

VVara])a 

Ebu 

Kaway 

Ebu 

Ebu 

Hyphaene 

1 

I«alm  

Etup 

Oron 

Nakogies 

■ 

Iron   

Birr 

Asowat, 
Ka8«>wat' 

Kamonai 

Aso>wat 

A<t<i)wat 

Inland    

(iuml)ar 

Xyakibole 

,  Tortoren 

Egipwarr 

Egipwarr 

Ivory 

Fol 

Ekel  kanya 

-  Kelat 

Ekel  laige 

Xigel     aige 

torn 

atom 

atom 

Knee 

.    Jlllp 

1  Nyagipuk 

Kutun 

i  Akufi 

1  Akufi 

Knife 

.    MWdf 

:  Ekel  en 

llwtug 

Ekelefi 

.  Ekeleii 
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English. 


Lake 

Leg    

Leopard    

Lion  

Lips  

Magic    

Maize    

Male 

Man  

Meat 

Monkey    

Moon     

Mountain     

Mouth  

Nail  (of  finger  or  toe) 

Name    

Neck 

Night    

Nose 

Ox 

Palm  wine  or  mead    . 
Penis 

Pig     

Pigeon  

Place 

Rain 

Rat    

Rhinoceros  

River 

Road 

Sheep    

Shield   

Sister 

Skin  

Hide      


SOMAU. 


TURKANA. 


SUK. 


Webi 
Lug;  Rug 

Sab^l 

Debln 
D6b6nu,7>^. 
Fftl 
Hadut 

Nin 

Niman,  jd. 
Hilip 
Dair 

Dayah' 
Bor 

Eddg 
Mag4; 
Kor,  Qor 
Habein 


Sitn 
I^h 

• 

Qora;  $ora 
Qoreal,  pi, 
Dflofarr 

soli 

Dul 
R6p 

Jir 
Wil 

D5h' ;  Webi 
(wide  one) 
W&dd<»,  Jid 
LahVldw. 
Ga^n 
Wala^e 

San 
Harg 


Amur» ; 
egeju 
Ens 

Enatany 
Akotok 

Ekapelan 
Emumwa 

Etununan 
Etona,  pi, 
Akirrin 
Agwaku- 
moroi 
Elap 

AkumcDwa 
Agedok 
Ekomom 
Ate 

Amorsen 
Eyep 


Akiime 
JTatuk 
Nya» 
Atirit 

Ebitir 
Akuri 
Ekwftp 
Akiru 

Agurien 

EmoDsin 

Anolol 

Akipi 

Er6t 

Amesek 

Nyaupwel 

EpSsg 

Ellau 


Twga 

Meril 

Notuny 

Kote 

Ponin 
Pay 

Kit6 
Pik,  pi. 
Pen/ 
Kenkenna 

Arawa 

Tuluo 

Naliap 

Nwono 

Kainat 

Kat 

Oyuo; 
Kalug- 
woywo 

Scrr 

TU;  TxxW 

Kflomat 

Perrat 

Mulunjo 
Caporom 
N^woiny 
Kar6bon 

Murian 
Kopan 
Pft>y,  Pwey 

Orr 
KgcS 
Lono 
Cepteny6 

Sera,  Sere 


Karamojo. 


S. 
Karamojo. 


Amurro) 

Eris 

Enatuny' 

Agfii>ta>ga> 

Camij4mtisi 
Emumwa 
Bwa 
Nj 


O) 


Agirriii 
Defa> 

Elap 

Agetare 

EdogolS 

Magerr 

Tsikit 

Medo) 

Awarra 


Efigume 
Nyadft 
Nagwig 
Sakan 

Ebutirr 
Enkienyi 
Umurr 
Aa>      ayai ; 

Agipi 
Mirio 

Era>ta> 

Era)t<» 
Emesek 
Eluad«> 
Apese 

Munyu 


Apldit 

Erris 

Eiiatuny' 

Agetuk 

AgilamiUm 
Araii 
Egile 
Etunan&n 

Agirriii 
Aqadogot 

Elap 

Agetare 

Edogolg 

Magerr 

Ix>nok 

AmedflD 

Aka>arr 


Ekume 

Ate 

S^agwig 
Atirit 

Ebutirr 
Nikien 
Ejok 
Agiru 

Mirio) 

Emaisin 

Anolol 

Era»to> 
Eme<tek 
Aiip&ll 
Katona 

naberu 
Amtiiny' 
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English. 


SOMAU. 


Sky    Dorur 

Sleep.. I  Hurdu 

Smoke  ]  Qiq 

Snake    !  MiUs 


Son 


Inlinke 


Song Gilbae 

Spear i  Waran 


Star  

Stick 

Stone    .. 
Sun    ..... 

Tear  

Testicles 


Thief.... 
Thigh  . 
Thing  . 
Thorn  . 
Tobacco 
To-day  . 
Toe  .... 
Tongue . 
Tooth  . 
Town.... 


Tree  . 
Twins 


Urine    

War  

Wart  hog .. 

Water   

White  man 
Wife 


Uedig 
?Ql 

Dft^h' 
Orah' 

• 

ahin 

Henin, 

Heniyw,  ;>/. 

Tuk 

B«>du 

Wfth' 

KocUih' 

• 

Bun 

Mata 

Sul 

Arrftp 

Ilik,  Ilk« 

MagalflD 

Ged,  Gedet 
Matan«> 

Kadi 
Derir 

Piy« 

Nin;ad,Gal 
Nak,  Affo) 


Wind I  Dabel 

I 

Witch    FAI 

Woman Inan 

young 

Ilabo) 

Korio) 

Gu 

Guy»,  pi. 
Zebra I  Faru 


W(K>d 


Year 


TURKANA. 

Edo 

£c«>t«> 

EbQrr 

Emun 

Nedwe 

Akimomor 

Ekwarra 

Egwarra 

Etup 

Abela 

Emuru 

Ekolon 

Egiyw 

Eta> 

Epese 

Nipurrw 

Ek«>kwei 

Etaba 

Nakwarna 

AMn 

Enejep 

Engel 

Nawi  or  wi 

apolon 
Aketoi 
Saram 

Alot 

Ajore 

Akum6 

Akipi 

Akucomba 

Abero 

Ekuywam 

Ekuwam 

Akabelan 

Ekakoa 

Aketoi 


SUK. 

Polt6 

Kuen 

Tyet 

^foroi 

Munu 

Tum 

ffot 

Kogel 
Topoy 
Koy 
Ases 

I-K»g 

Tarkal 

Tsorin 

Kupes 

Tugun 

Kat4,  Kat£ 

Taba 

lye 

Morn 

Naliep 

Kelat 

N^6pop 

K6t 

SolflDwa 

SaU 

Kol 

Luk,  Lukg 

Kubgoigoit 

P6ye 

Kucomba 

Kork6 

Yomat 

Ponin 
Diebt6 
Ci6b^ 
Kuen 


Karamojo. 


S. 
Karamojo. 


Agibor6         Penat 


Etuk 


a» 


Naterra 

Kajo 

Aburru 

Ngotim 

STedwe 

Inyetuku 

Egwarra 

Ai)otet 

Agulit 

Amuru 

Akolon 

Agiyw 

Isikida 

Imirri 

Cabesso 

CidkSs^  ? 

Akukwac; 

Etaba 

I^gilet 

Mwoiyw 

Angj6p 

Engella 

Loreye 

Ingit6 
Inimu 

JTakiilia 

Ajore 

Kumctf 

Agipi 

Ekile 

Aberu 

Eguwam 

Siedda 
Apete 

Agetoi 

Takani 


Awi 

^aj«* 

Aburru 

Emun 

^edwe 

Edona 

Egwarra 

Ed&n 

EbSla 

Amuru 

Aqoloii 

Agiyw 

Nyitw 

Ekokolan 

Amurra» 

Niburr« 

Akukwac; 

Etaba 

Tityae 

Nyimoy» 

Aiiejep 

Nyekiftll 

Lore 

Angeto 
Emu,  Em& 

Nakiill . 

Ajore 

Arara 

Agipl 

Ekilg 

Aberu 

Eguwam 

Agelamildm 
Ap««t6 

Aget6 

Niboro 


Tyamarmar  Etuga> 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Somali. 


One  . 
Two  . 
Three. 
Four  . 
Five  . 
Six.... 
Seven 
Eight. 
Nine  . 


I^ba 
Sftdeh' 

• 

Afar 

Sen 

Leh' 

• 

Todwwa 

Sedet 

Sagal 


Ten    ToUn 

Eleven  |  Kwbiyeto) 

,      Mn 
Twelve i 


Thirteen 


Fourteen 


Fifteen 


Twenty 


Labatan 


Thirty   Soddftn 

I 
Forty     Afartan 

Fifty I  Kontitn 

Sixty I  lihidan 

Seventy TodobStan 

Eighty  Sidetan 

Ninety  \  Saga^en 


Hundred 


Thousand 


I,  me 

Thou,  thee 

He 

We 

You   

They 


Boyol 


Kttn 


TURKANA. 


SUK. 


Karamojo. 


Epei 
Nare 
]S'auni 
Nwmwon 
Ekan 

Ekani  kapei 
Ekani  gave 
Egaiigauni 
Ekan  kum- 

won 
Tommon 
Tommon  ga 

pei 
Tommon  ga 

are 
Tommon  ga 

uni 
Tommon 

g'ofiwan 
Tommon- 

kankan 
Tikitam 

tommon 
Tommon  i 

uni  ' 

Tommon      i  Tommon 


Okono 

Qyen 

Somok 

Afiwan 

Mut 

Ekani  kapei 

Mut*  oyefi 

Gangauni 

Ekan 

kumwon 
Tommon 
Tommon  ga 

pei 
Tommon  ga 

are 
Tommon  ga 

uni 
Tommon 

g'ofiwan 
Tommon 

omet 
Tiptem 

Qsom  ' 


Apei 

S^are 

Nauni 

Nwmwon 

Ekan 


onwan 
Tommon 
ek&n 


onwan 
Tommon 
mut 


Pokol 


Pokol 


An;  Anega 

Ano 

Ane 

Adiga;  Ku 

lyon 

Nyi 

ls&g& 

EUoa               , 

Cicino) 

Anakka 

Ekok           1 

Mu 

Idinka 

EUu            1 

Agwa 

Y6ga 

Ekui 

Pucuno, 

T»ir»iinn 

s. 

Karamojo. 


Apei 
N^are 
N^auni 
Nwmwon 
^akan 
Anikapei 
Kani  kaare 
Akani  kauni 
Kani    kum- 
won 
Atomon 
Atomon 
oyapei 


Atom6n 

anar^ 
Atom6n 

itini 
Atomon 

iomwon 
Atom6n 

ikani 


Tomon 
tom6n 


Eon 
lyofi 

L<k>gO) 

Sua,  daa 

I<t6wa 

'Amftga 
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VOCABULARIES 


1 

EXGUSH. 

SOXALL 

TrKKA!CA. 

SCk. 
Tokol 

8.  Kakamojol 

All 

Ciddi 

Dan 

Dadan 

ThiK  man  ... 

Nikan 

Etona  nan 

I^gon  acici 

Etooa  nan 

That  man ... 

1 

NikH 

Etona  nokosi 

Lugnn  anyino 
Logon  awe 

^     nani  ig;i 

This  tree  ...   j 

Gedkiin 

Aget  oi 

Keti  itrtei  n«* 

Agetoi  logo 

That  tree  ... 

Gedka 

LogetoiW 

Anyina  ket  (tree) 

,.      yegei 

My  house  ... 

Ayal  kaegi 

LokoF* 

Ko-inya» 

Aqai  kau 

Thy  hoose... 

..    kagi 

I^koi-likaltt 

KO-nyanyi 

r»    t«ny' 

His  house... 

„    kisa 

Lokoi-likam 

Ka-yini^ 
Ko-monyi 

^    kieya, 
kiyeiy4 

Out  town  ...   i 

Magal  ledeni 

Xawi  yakan 

Kat*anja 

Loreydk 

Your 

E^emi  (I  come 

coantry  ... 

Magal  adini 

Xakwa  pnkosi 

Koregwa 

to   8ee>    lore 
kon/  = 
coontrj-  your 

Their 

5redwe  (children) 

children... 

Hamr  t«Kli 

akdsi  (their) 

Moneca 

Xedwe  akuzi 

Bad    

Wahiintai 

EjTonno 

Ya;  ra 

Eronno 

Female 

Didig 

Kasik«* ;  epero 

Poiyon ; 
Xyo,  fxirtidf 

Abero,  nabeni 

Good 

Wanaksantai 
Wanikjseii 

Edjok 

Karam 

Ejokk 

Great 

Weiai 

Hebol,  Epol 

'    W«! 

KapoitAni 

Little 

Wayeriai 

Edep 

Manneii 

Edit 

Male  

Lab 

Ekile 

Xetat 

Ekil6 

White    

jAdie,  :ad 

Ebon 

Kiel 

Xakwanan 

Here 

H^lkan 

KannS 

m« 

Xege 

Black 

Medu 

£kri6non 

T- 

Ekirionon, 
Xakirionon 

Plenty    

Biid^n 

Elallak 

Oan                     ! 

Elallak 

There 

Halk& 

Eluana 

abinM 

Eluana 

WTiere? 

Ali? 

Xgu«?                j 

Yaiyai 

No,  not 

Didi ;  Maya 

Eduar 

i    Kacer 

Mam 

T  am  

Xinsarg 
Ani  ninsare 

Afio  ? 

'    Ane  aca  (?) 

i 

„    good  ... 

Ane  aca  karam   : 

I  bring  

An  akeni 

Afio)  nesilo 

;    Ane  kopkan 
'      „    k«pu 

Ea«» 

I  come  

„   im^n 

Afictf  abu 

1    Ane  kauon 

Ebuni 

I  come  not . . 

Imin  mayu 

Xyebuni 

1    Mwnunanye 

Mam  ebuni 

I  dance 

Oayaria 

Ebb>lia 

Kedond 

Kidoiiak 

♦  Xa-  or  Sa,  or  Xya  or  Xyo,  is  the  feminine  prefix  in  all  the  Turkana-Suk-Karamojo 
tongues :  cf.  Masai.    In  these  tongues  the  masculine  particle  is  t-  or  €-, 


VOCABULARIES 


'Esauaa. 

SOMAU. 

TUBKANA. 

Kani^ 
Oluwan 

S.  Karamojo. 

I  die  

Dintai 

Atuana 
Amasi 

Atuana 
Amaai 

I  drink 

AW 

Idnnk 

„ 

Amatafion 

Kuluanu  (omutu 
=  yesterday) 

Amatanen 

I  dran]c  not . 

Nfa  abiu 

Nyanyame 

Ma  nianye 

ilam  emoii 

leot  .   . 

Waiuni 

Anyama 

Ane  k5man 

Enyami 

I  eat  not  ... 

lOni  mayu 

Kepoto  tanyania 

Abkana  kiama 

Mam  enyami 

I  give 

Anasin 

Nyeibeni 

Ane  k«k«nin 

Ainagine 

Ipvethec... 

An  akusin 

Ainai 
Ainak 

Kwtetiln 
Kotenan 

.1       iyow 

I  gave  him.. 

Anasiye 

„ 

Kotanan  (?) 

Nyese  ainagine 

I  go   

WategSya 

AlBt 

Kep6 

El.uzi 

I  went  

An  nt«ge 

KilQsiawa 

KakBi-eca(I) 

Al-'ti,  eUn 

IkiUthem.. 

An  adiUe 

Aran  (J) 

Kaparan  (?) 

Ariofl 

I  know  

Wa-gai 

Ayeni 

Ongetan 

Ayeni 

I  know  not.. 

M--gi 

Nyayeni  ao 

Mongetanye 

Mamu  ayeni 

Thou  lovest , 

Ada  ajel 

Acamet 

Otaminyi 

raicaraet 

We  make  ... 

Wa  samen 

Kesobake 

Kiycia 

Kilemune  bori^ 

We  Bay 

Wan  orAn 

Kibalayfla 

Kelenteeri 

Kiruaru 

We  Bold  not 

Ibin  men™  (*>/r/) 

Nyakakparai. 

Kame  one  nieci 

HeBtinkB... 

Waoreya 

Auri 

Sutoi 

EbM 

He  steals  ... 

Wuhadai 

Ekokulan 

Conn 

Ekokxlan 

They  laugh  . 

Wa  -jwaleyan 

Ekiya 

Koguror 

Akicni 

You  weep ... 

I  dinku  wa  wesfin 

Kal«me 

Kolocan 

Agu 

Why  art  thou 

Mahai 

Kainet  eriia 

Kigworiiiftowa 

Bleeping).. 

■fflahanayan 

(you). 

Where  did 

hegol    ... 

Uagn  tege  ? 

Kewe  niono 

Elodi  ai  ? 

Who   comes 
inl 

Ya  8<»gal6 

Nai  ilocti  kai  1 

What  do  you 

»yT  

Mafaad  lo'tai 

Ebalayayil 

How  do  you 

make  palm 

Ainked  usamesa 

Alemune  ai 

wine? 

yomri 

riagwie  ■/ 

What    shall 

Kimarti  <tua  nyu  T 

■B-e  drink? 

Mahainuabi? 

(Crt'nA  wr  ahatf} 

When  art 

thou  coming? 

Hadmadimjin? 

Ebuniori? 

Give  me 

food? 

Sorissl 

Yawake  moiy" 

Cut  me  a 

email  stick 

a\  yer  ijer 

Etube  ebel  adit 

I  want  a 

Wahan  donaya 

Aniuril  gidi 

little  titone 

dagahyor 

«k«  (wi") 
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English. 


SOMALL 


Which  (fowl)  will  you  give 
me? 


Tejad  dede  yadissin  ? 


He  is  inside  the  house I    Akal  ka  gudilusa  kujira 

The  birds  flew  away i    »Simbr  ti  wad«>?e 

He  is  taller  than  I \    Issagu  waega  deri  yahai 


The  parrot  screams 
The  rotten  tree  falls 
dan  you  see  me?  ... 
No,  I  cannot  


Kasuku  idi  wa  kaelinesa 
Ged  ki  j6]esana  del 
Maye  arkaisa  ? 
Maya ;  didi 


S.  Karamojo. 


Yeye  koko  aiiare? 

Rale  olei  nakini  (thou  hast 

two  fowls),  dbc. 
Ayeye  aqai 
Abelekeret  apor«> 
Anu  uruana  lyoii  «pol  (I  am 

short,  thou  art  tall) 


£<tiemi  ayoii  ? 
Mamu  acamet 


MASAI. 


NGISHU. 
KAMASIA. 


BARI. 

DORnBn. 


NANDI. 


Masai  is  spoken  in  Naip6sha  (Naivasha)  district,  and  much  of  Masailand. 

JToisu  is  spoken  in  the  Gwas'  Ngishu  plateau. 

Babi  is  spoken  in  the  Bari  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  White  Nile. 

Nandi  is  spoken  in  Nandi,  and  with  dialectic  diflferences  in  Sotik,  Lumbwa,  Kam4sia* 

Elgoin/,  Elgeyo,  Mutei  and  Sabei ;  in  short,  between  North  Elgon  and  the  vicinity 

of  Lake  Naivasha.    [In  the  vocabularies,  (E.)  after  a  word  indicates  the  Elgoiny' 

(Elgon)  dialect,  and  (L.)  the  Lumbwa  (Sikisi).] 
Kamasia  is  spoken  in  Kamasla,  the  western  part  of  the  Baringo  district. 
DoiuoBco  is  spoken  by  the  wandering  And«>r«>bo  tribe  in  Eastern  Africa.     They  inhabit 

the  Baringo,  Suk(?),  Nandi   and    Mau   districts,  and    parts   of   the    East   Africa 

Protectorate. 


Engush. 

Masai. 

Ngi^u. 

Baki. 
Ta^ 

Nandi. 

KamAbia 

(TUKEN). 

Kimetet 

DOR«>Bo>. 

Ant    

Endirango 

Gasorl 

Pirejik 

Luisusu 

Esemenja 

Termite  ... 

Iriri 

Olosai 

Koiia 

Toiy4 
Terr6r6  (E) 

Embarnut 

j\uw  lope — 
Hartebeest 

Orkorikor 

Olguseroi 

La>ba 

Nyogoswa 

Temnyegw- 

set 

Bastard 

t 

hartebeest 

Ebulelgutet 

Gazella 

granti ... 

Olw&rgas 

Eriombut 

„   thoni- 

8ont  ... 

El  oili 

1 

1 

El  oili 

Kudu  

Ol  malu 

Iriombut 

Oriombut 

Eland 

fisirwa 

Bagba 

Sinuit6 

Sinoit6 

Bushbuck . 

El  muingu 

Kab» 

Parkutel- 
yande 

Saramat 

Reedbuck  . 

Erongo 

BoriS 

Iruguttie 

Erugutian 
det 

Waterbuck 

Babu 

Kisomere 

Yapwano- 
riat 

Cobus           Olgipulugen 

thoiiiasi 

Oribi  

Ampua 

Poinet 

Poinet 

om 
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English. 

Masal 

NcJIftU. 

> 

Barl 

Nandi. 

KAMA8IA 

(TOKEN). 

DoiU»Bc«. 

Antelope — 

1 
1 

Madoqua .. 

Sunu           . 

1 

1 

Rhinoceros 

Qmuiny' 

1 

Giraffe    ... 

Lad6kira- 
gata         1 

Pallah 

Oltarawit 

Endarawit 

Tewiretiet 

Terewetiot 

Oryx   

Ekonde 

E  Konde 

Roan  ante- 

lope  

Kuri 

1 

Duyker  ... 

Embutuwin 

I 

Arm  

Engaina 

Engaina 

Kani 

Ewut,  Eut 

Eut 

Wi8t6, 

{sing,  kpiy  Eunek  (pi.) 

Rubeit6 

Arrow    

Ambai           Ambai 

Tjawe 

Kotett 

Kote 

Mwok 

Kotiek  (E) 

Ash 

Os  sigiria 

1 

6iyue 
Eriltuet 

Axe    

Nd«llo          Ndwllo 

Tullu 

Ayuett 
AcDnek  (pi,) 

Aiyuet 

Baboon  

Olqaldes      ;  Lwtimi, 
Ltftini 

! 

JomitA^ 

MflDSOD 

M«>sii>nik 

Ol  lotim 

Moset 

Back 

Engorion       Engorion 

Kidir 

Patet 

Pate 

Sowet 

Banana  

Olmaisuri      B«>ta>te 

Mot6t 

Beard 

OlraQny^i      Olmuny^i 

Kupirr 

Tamnet 

Tamnfi 

Nesiemdo 

Bee 

Lotorok         I^toro 

Tceu 

Sagamek 
Sakamek 

Sagamek 

Sagamek 

Belly 

Ngw^ge 

P616 

Moyet 

Moe 

Moet 

Bird  

Mota>nyi      ^ 

Tere\ 

Motonda 

Giasambtit 

Kiabsambot 

Moton- 

wek  (/>/.)  1 

Blood 

Os  sargei 

As-sarge 

Rima 

KOrotik 

Korotik 

Korotik 

Body 

„  sessin 

Os-sessin 

Mugunyu 

Port6 

Port6 

Port6 

12  essessin   ; 

1 

(J^.) 

Bone 

OloiU 

OloiU 

Kutyu 

K6wet 

Kowet 

Kawet 

Eloik  (pi.)     Eloik  (pi.) 

Ktfyoa  (pi.) 

Koek  (j)l.) 

Bow  

Angawu      i  Angawu 

Danga 

Kuanget 

Koianda 

Kuianda 

1 
1 

Kweanda 

(L)            1 

Brains    

El  ogoinya 

El  ogoinya 

Kwnyet 

Kondet        |  Ounyutiot 

Gunyutiot 

Breast    

Qt  rogflo 

Ol  kina 

Kina\ 

Kinet           '  Kindgt 

MurungHt 

01  kina 

KinsL'ipl,)  1 

Kinaek  (/>/.) 

Brother 

„  lalashe 

Lofia  sernicD 

Kitubkie       Kinargenna 

Tubc6 

^Viigargcuna 
(vl,) 

Kitupce 

VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Buffalo 

Buttocks  .., 


Canoe 
Cat.... 


Masai. 

01  «>s«0wan, 
„  oisft 
„  gurum 
„  otwnyeke 

Ambarie 


Noiau. 


Kamasia 
(Tuken). 


Cattle    !Ngi9U 

Bull I  01  6n6ni 

„  (white).     „  gfiOni 

6por 
Bullock  ...  I  „  giteii 

Chief I  Etnbatian 

01  ait6rienl 
'  Lagwainani 
ChUd lEnkarai 


Cloth Ana  fika 

Colobus I  Ol  goroi 

Country '  Ankop* 


Olgiras 


Emboyuwet 
Ambarie 

Engi^u 
L'eiioni 


Cow 


Engeden 
lebon 


En  kiten 


„  (milch). 
Crocodile  ... 
Date  palm . . 
Day   


Daylight  ... 
Devil 


Doctor 


Dog 


Makorr 


Puna  nyu 


Kiboa 
Bagbo>e 

Kitcu 


SumS 


Suet 


Sugulund6 
Kweitiondet 


Kiptuswet     Keleleita, 

Kelele 
Twya,  Ceca    T«ya,  Ceca 


DoRcdBo. 


El  goiso 


-•  w^ 


Kerejiie 


Osembet 


Kirgit 


Kirgit 


Gorr 


Noro, 

Alokbut 
Naji  (pi,) 
La{bo>(skin) 
Bongo 
Weji 
Kadji 


Kiruagindet|  Kirnoginde 


Lakwet 


Anget 
Ngorie  (L) 
Koroit 
Koret » 


Ijakwg 


Anget 


El  ginyan 

O*  sosian 

Ongollon     ,  Kawarie 

Emuto         ' 

Kaw&rie 

Damma       !  Damma 

Ol  oiyirwa 

„  mana- 
nani 

„  leiboni    ,  Ol  leiboni 
(medi-  (medicine- 

cine-raan)     man) 

,,  dia  i 

Eldi6ri(p/.)i 


Kiten  Teta  igwoget 

Kitcu  (pi.)  I 
Kiten  duma 

(?) 

Kinyw 

Wau 

Kwadjg 


Kirnogindet 


Lakwet 


Aiiget 


Koroit 

Nononyg 

Noin 

Teta  nawai  ,  Teta  nawai 


Koroitet 
STwonyut 


Paran 

Ninyira 

Mullik^ 


Teta  kigei 

!  Kuibuie 
Sosiondet    I  Sosiondet 


Kemboi 


Donkey , 


Diuii 


Kaino 


Pet 

Musiot 
Musnek  (/)/.) 

Orgoyo  lai- 
bon  (medi- 
cine-man) 

Seset 

Sesenek(w.) 

Jla)kta(L) 


Kemoi 


PSt 


Kuibuiet 
Kaic,  Pet 


Seset 


Kagom3 


N5kt4 


Sigiriet  Sigirie 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 

Door 

Dream  .... 

Drum 

Ear 

Egg    

Elephant  . 

Excrement. 


Eye 


Face 


Fat 

Fear  .. 
Finger 


Fire 
Fish 
Foot 


Masai. 


Kgisu. 


Ekotoraji      Kotokaji 
Kusugaji     I 
Edatedata    ' 


Bari. 


Katumi 


Ulullul 
Engiok 


Ululul 
Engiari 


i  Rube 
Leri 
Cuat, 


01  moss6ri    01-moss6ri    Tor6 


1  I       _ 

01  lanqaina  i  01  lanqaina   Tom6 


Ngik  (of 

men) 
Modi  (of 

oxen) 
Angofio 
Ngoinyek 

(/^.) 
Ngomom 

Eelata 
Kuret 
Orgimo- 
jinno 
Afikiemma 
Gsingirri 
Engaijo 


Ngik 

(of  men) 
Modi 

(of  oxen) 
Angoiio 
Ngoinyek 

Ngomom 

Eelata 


Forest    En  dim 

Fowl  El  ugungu 

Ghost I  Otopi'ywo(?)|  01  oipi 

Giraffe  I  O'Nwlenyok  Olado- 

I^adokira-         kiragada 
I      gata 
El  jafia 
marai 

Goat  Efiginne       [ 

iNdare(flock) 
God    I  Afigai 


Dori6 


Konyen 
Kofie  (/>/.) 

Ninyera 

Komon 

Welel^ 

Kujoini 

Morin 

Kima 

Tcwmot 

Mcoko^ 


Mudi 
Tcokore 
Atwan 
Kurri 


Kine 


Diko)5 


Grass Angcodyett    01  ka>jetd     j  Kudi^ 

Ground Ngulubwwkl  Kale 


Nandi. 


Kamasia 

(TUKEN). 


DORo>Ba>. 


Kuruget 

Kirnotin 
G^tet 
Idit 

Itik  (;>/.) 
KoitA,  Koik 

(/>/.) 
Peliot 

Peliondet,  L 

Peniandet,  E 

Biek 

Piek  (L) 


Korkat        !  Kurggt 


Kirue 
Getet 
Idit 

KoitA 

Pelionde 


Pionde 
Piek 


Konda  ;  Kofida 

Konyak(;>^.)' 


Toget 

Mwaita 

Koris 

Mornet 

Morek 

Mat 

Isuco 

Kendo, 

Keldo 
Keliek, 

Keldie  (L) 
Timd6 
Ngokiet 
MusiOt 
Tombes 


Toget 

Mwaita 

Tiiiwe 

Morne 

Mat 

Kariyan 

Keld6 


Timd6 
NgokiSt 
Kagome 
Tombesie 


Omunyo 

Getet 

Itit 

Kpwetenek 
Beliot 

Piek 


Kofida 


Togoit4 

Mwaita 

Koret 

Morn5t 

Mat 

Kaoy^ 

KeldiS 


Timd6 

Ngokiet 

Kamg 


Artet 

Artet 

G6cet 

Nego  (flock) 

Ney6 

Parak 

Tororot 

Ropta 

Tororat  (L) 

Susuet 

Siswe 

SusuS 

Nofiwnyek 

N  wen  wen 

Nwniyek 

iriwoiny'(E) 
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English. 

Masai.          Rgisu. 

1 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

1 

* 

KAM.isiA    ' 
(TiJKEN). 

DORcoBo). 

Ground  nut 

1 
Lcddcoa         1                     1 

Guinea-fowl 

Ngeresure   ,                     1  Taplnu 

1                                       i 

Tergekiat 
Diriandet 
(E)           1 

Tergekian    i 

1 

Tergekiat 

Gun   

Entiol                                 Bundukuja 
i                     !                       Kipia 

Mat 
atcombe   , 

Giptulie       1 

Kibtulet 

Hair  

i  El  babet                             Kupirr 

Sumeik          Sume 

Butelc 

1 

1  Putek  (E) 

1 

Hand 

Andap' 

1 

La  munya 
Keni 

Rubei 
Kubeita 

Rube^it        1 

Rwtiet 

1 

1 

1      (L,E) 

] 

Head 

Andogoya 

Kuwe 

1  Metit 

Metit 

Medit 

Heart 

Elkipiu        1                     1  Monyen 

'  Puonik 

Puonik 

Puoniet 

'  Teli  (breast- 

Puoniondet  > 

1 

bone) 

1     (L) 

1 

Heel  

Enduduny6                      i  Swlwkwa  lo 

mokut 

Gutund6      1 

Gutundc')      ' 

Tutund6 

Hippopota- 

' 01  maqau    1                       Yaro 

Magasta      , 

Mayauta 

Magauta 

mus    

1 

1                                           , 

1 

Honey   

Annai^u                            '  Tceu 

!                               1 
1 

1  Kumiat 
i  Kumi  (L) 

Kumiande    ] 

1 

Kumniandet 

1 

Kumiandet 

1 

1                               '                               ' 
1                               1 

!     (E) 

Horii 

McDwarak 

1  Oiiwara 

Kuinet 

Kiiingt         : 

1 

Kuinet 

1                     j                       Ongbwara 

! 

Horse 

1  Mbarta 

1 

i 

House    

!  An  kaji        j                     '  Kade 

1                                          ' 

1  Kot 

1  Kota  (E) 

Kot             ' 

1 

Kot 

Hunger 

01  lameyu                        i  Magorr 

Rubet 

PUSto               ! 

Nenieut 

i 

1  Putt6  (E) 

1 

Hyena  

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

„    spotted. 

01  ofiad-      1                       GborO,  Baro  Kimaget 

'  Abeye          ! 

Abeyet 

1      yenne 

Kimagetiet 

1 

1 

;  (L) 

!                      1 

Magadiet(E) 

1 

Hyphcjene 

1 

1 

1 

palm   

01  tuqai 

Getit 

Iron   

Sengeiige                            ;  WiQ 

Magararia 
1  Segengeit 

Tabokwe 

Tabokwet 

Island    

Lamangalle ! 

Tikan 

1 

'  Koriot 

Ku  kwem- 
beit 

Momiw^k 

Ivory 

ElaUa          >  Elalla  ol 

Kala 

Keldet 

Keldet 

K61  '6k 

1     longek           dome 

abelyot 

abelyot 

-ahplinn- 
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Englibh.         Masal 

Jackal    Es  siiy&n 

Knee Angono 

Knife 01  lalem 

Lake 

Leg Efigeju 

Leopard    ...    01  luwa- 

rugeri 

Lion  , 

Lips  An  gotuk 

Magic    '  An  talafioi 

Maize El  paiyek 

Male 

Man  OI  dofiani. 

Men   El  tonana 

Meat Ngiri 

Monkey An  naio- 

kotuk 

Moon 01  laba  (;*/. 

Labaitin) 

Mountain  ...  '  01  doinyo 

VA  doinyo, 

Mouth   En  fiejep 

Nail  (of  fin-    01  oisoto 

ger  or  toe)    Saiyet 
Name An  garna 

„    (my)  ... 

Neck Em  miirtu 

Night Kawarie 

Nile   

Nose  En  gume 

Ox En  giiSJU 

„  (white) . .  ( )1  giten 

oibor 

I'alni  wine  En  naishu 

or  mead...  Na  motja 

"*arrot    


VOCABULARIES 


Bari. 

Nandi. 

KamIsia 

(Tt'KEN). 

lyORmBaa. 

Kofio 

Kibser 
Kibscrit(L) 

Kibserit 

Utuudo 

Wale 

Ra>tua 
Rwtuet  (L) 
I^tuet  (E) 

Ktftug 

Rotuet 

Tcupire 

>rokot 

Keldo^ 
Kendo  (E) 

Keld6^ 

Catet 

01  luwara 

Koka 

Vablunget 

Yabluuget 

Melilda 

mara 

Merind6  (E) 

1 

Ol  ndtdin 

Kamiru 

(latun 

Getundo 

]Setund6 

Kott«> 

K<ot€t 

Koatd 

(Jtet 

Embanit 

Emani 

Pondit 

Pondit 

Tonit 

El  back 

Lalet 

P^k 

Pek 

S'oto 

1 

Cito 
Pik 

Cito,  Flk,t*l. 

Citi), 
Pik 

:  Lok6r6 

1 

Pendo 

Pendo 

Pendo, 
Giam,ri|piain 

Wedeki, 

Kereret 

Kereret 

Toigotet 

Woji 

Sibondit(E) 

1   -V 

iai>a 

ArAwet 

Ardwet 

ArSwet 

1 

1 
Mere 

1 

Tuluet 

Tulua 

Na^amet 

(E) 

Tuluet 

Tuluet 

1 

Ol  nejep 

Kaliap 
Mesit  (E) 

Xaliep 

!?eliepta 

ModjinC 

Siyet 
Pundo  (E) 

Siyet 

Seyet 

^adi,  Kare 

Kainet 

Cit6 

Kainet, 
Cito 

Kare  nya> 

1 

,  Muru\ 

Kadet 

Kadet 

'  Kiitet 

,  Kwaadje 

Kemboi 

Kemoi 

.  Koimen 

'  Tcupire 

1 

Kume 

Serut 

Serut 

Serut 

Kiteiig 

(see  Cow) 

Teta 

1 

Teta 

1 

1 

,  Yawa 

1 

Maiyek 

'  Maiyuek 

1  Komiat 

I 
TiOkweJ 

! 

. 
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English. 


Masai. 


Penis En  jabo 


Pig Olbitirr 


HOKU. 


Bari. 


R 


a> 


Nandi. 

Pertet 
Medit 


Pigeon   

En  turkuUu 

Place ;. 

Angob 

Eain  

Attashd 

?Ngai 

Rat 

Nderwni 

Rhinoceros.. 

1 

Erauny' 

River 

Ehwaso 

E'gwaso 

Road 

Afigoitoi 

8eed  

El  tenyat 

(glans) 
I'^ri  1  Butiei 

I  Butieita  (E) 
I^kwar'       1  Ceptuget 
Kak  Koret 

Eret  (E) 
Piu  Kuddii  Kdro>ba)l 

Ro)bta(UE) 
Midz6  I  Muriat 

I  Mnriandet 


Kamasia 
(Tuken). 

Kebebe 


Butiei 


DoRoiBo). 


Barbet 


Cawoyet 


Ceptuget  I  Sorgoit4 

Oret  I  Noinyut 

Karobon  ,  Karobon 

Koroita  ' 

Muriandc  '  Moriandet 


Egwaso 


Sheep Engerr         ' 

Shield    El  ono         i 

Sister Aiiganaishai ' 

Skin  Endaban     i 


Gollo 
Kik6 


KabitioD 
Puku 
Tsa  sernio) 


Sky 


Augai 


'  Berikot 
Augatambo   Dikfil^ 


Enj& 


Sleep Endy& 

Smoke   Emburuwo, 

I  El  burro 
Snake    01  lasorai 


Son Efigarai       i  Eii  karei 

(my)   ...    Efigaraiai     i 


»» 


Song  Os  singolio 

*Spear Er  remet 

Star    r^kerr 


Erabere 
El  agerr 


Stick 


En  udi 
En  usidin 


Toto 
Kapurwt 
Miinnti 
^SToru  nyo) 

Yo>let 

Goro 
Katserr    . 

Kadinni 


Oinet 

Oret  1 

Keseranek 
Seret  (E)     ' 
Mefigit         ^ 
rx)net 
Cebto  nigi- 

tupce 
Mayatet 
Seret  (E) 
Polik 
Poldet(L) 
Pondet  (E) 
Aguruyfi 
Goru  (E)     ' 
I  yet  6,  lyeto 
lyet  (L,  E)  i 
Erenet 
Erenik  (pi.) , 
Lakwennu 
La  k wen  na  , 

nyu 
Tiendd 
Nekwet  (E) 
Notet 
Kaicek 
Keceek  (E) 
Kirukt6 
Kiroit6(E) 


Oing,  I'osto  Pek 

Ore  Oret 

Kagorr  i  Seseranek 

Mefigit  Kecet 

Ijonet  I  Loiiet 
Kitupce         Kiptubce 

Mayater  ^  Mayatet 

Poldfe  Robta 


Engeok 
Ruondo 
lyet 

Erenet 


Orue 

Iliet 

Erenet 


r^akwennu     Lakwet 


Tiendo 


Tiendi') 


VOL.  II. 


S^otet  Kotet 

Kogelek         Taboek 

Kirukti')         Girukt6 


29 
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VOCABULARIES 


Enolish. 


Masai. 


STgihu. 


Bari. 


Nandi. 


Stone Os  soit  Ks  Roit 

I 

Sun    Angolofi 

Tear  Legiyo  El  giyo 

I 
Testicles    ...  i  El  derege 

I 

I 

I 
Thief ,  Ol  oborixo     Ol  abnra>ni 

Thigh Engubls 

Thing '    „  dogi         Entcuki 

l)o)gitin,  ;V.i 

Thorn    '  El  giokw        01  kegwai 

„  gigaret 

Tobacco I  Or  gumbao ' 

To-day  \  Taata 

I 

Toe El  gimojinnO| 

„gimojik,/V. 
Tongue Ol  enejep 

I 

I 

Tooth Walale  El  lala 

Elalla,  jrV. 
„   molar...    EntakoUa 
Town  or  Manyata      i 

settlement       (warriors') 
Afigan 
'      (tribal) 

Tree   '  Oljata 

Twins    El  mau 

Urine '  En  golak      i 

Vagina  

War    En  dyorc 

(or  .Tore) 
Wart  hog  ...    Ol  giiya 

\V a ter    En  ga re , 

White  man  .    Lesun^ii 

Wife  EngL'tok 

En  gedua 


S^urnpi 


Kolon 
l^oletA 

Toluto 


KoUnit 

Sonyo 

Kikwa 

Taba 
Ani6ran 

T6rela 
Nyedej) 

Kala 

Kadji 


KoitA 

Kojik  ipl.) 

GotA  (E) 

Asesta 
I  Pe-yap-ko 
,  N«git  (E) 
,  Bi^guik 

Muguyot, 

Muguik(E) 

(^rindet 

Kubesta 

Aita  (L) 
,Kit6 
'  Gito  (E) 
.  Katet 

Tumbato 
Puo  nerani 

KcDJo)  niraa>t 

,      (E) 
Moret 

'.  ! 

-■  Xelyftta 
Selyepta 

'  Mesit  (E) 
Kelek 


Kait4 


Kamaria 

(Tuken). 

Koit4 


Asesta 
Pe-yap-kO 


DORwBw. 


Koitd 


Asesta 
Gareftt 


Dolg^lik       Dolgelik 


Corinde 
Kubesta 

Diigak 
Tugtik 
Katet 

Tumate 
Koimen 


Morne 


Acorr 

Tuguk. 

Katet 

Tumatet 
Kit 

Morek 


Seliepta      i  Neliepta. 


Kelde 


Kelek 


KaitA 


Kadinni 

Kietit 

Kitit 

Ketet 

Yunwa 

Sarar.iek 

Ldgwegoen 

'  Moisiek 

Morek 

Kcola 

Siikusek 

Solek 

Jfolek 

Mci)ga)let 

Mwgwlet 

JTmweru  or 

Luget 

l^uge 

Lug66t 

Meru 

1 

1 

Udzuga 

Toret,  Tora 

Toret 

Tomda 

Pin 

Pek,P6ga(E) 

viv 

Pek 

I^a  ton* 

Musungu 

Combek 

Musungu 

Wate 

Korliet 

Korge 

Korget 

Nakwa  ny  <  > 

Korfisiek(L 

Korusiek 

(my  wife) 

Korgondet) 

Kph) 
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Engllsh. 

1 
Masai.          Noiru, 

Bari. 

Nandi. 

• 

KAMA8IA 

(TOKEN). 

I)0R6>Ba>. 

Wind 

Es  sessiwi 

Aiasagut«ni 

Kabuiio 

Koris 

Y5m6 

Korista 

Eii  gijabe 

(cold) 

Yomet  (E) 

(cold) 

Witch    

Ol  labanani 

Ol- labanani 

Emani 

Ponindot 

Poninde 

Or  goyot 

Woman 

Engitok 

Wate 

Korgo 

Korgo 

Diebt6 

„    young.. 

Endito 

Diet  nadi\ 
girl  (little) 

Kiebt6 
(virgin) 

Wood 

Elg^ 

« 

Kaden 

Kuenek 

Kuende 

Kuenek 

Yam  

Year  

01  lari 

Kina 

1  wotet 

1  wotet 

fwfitet 

El  larin,  />/ 

1 " 

Yesterday... 

Nole 

1 
1 

Amut 

Zebra 

01  loitik« 

1 

Sigiriet 

Ol  loitigie 

Gelebet 

One    

Ob«  im,)y 

Gelen 

Akenge 

Akenge 

Aguuge 

mhoif.) 

Two   

Are                                     More^ 

Aen 

Oen 

Oeii 

Three 

Oguni  (wi.),j                     '  Mu^la 
uni  ( /.)                          1 

Sci>ma> 

Swmok 

Somok 

Four 

Uiiwan                              ,  ST  wan 

An  wan 

Anwan 

Anwan 

eon  wan 

Five   

Auiiet.iniiet 

\fiiknnfl. 

Mut" 

Mut" 

\fiit 

Six 

E116             1                       Buken 

Lo,Kollo(L) 

Ia) 

L6 

Seven 

Nabixiana   |  ,                    Burc6 

Tes.sab 

Tessab 

Tessab 

Eight 

Isiet                                  1  Budok 

Sisi 

Siait 

Sisit 

Nine  

Nandft)                              ,  Bonwan 

Sokol 

Sokol 

So^ol 

Ten 

Tomon         '                     ;  Puw^ 

Taman 

Tainan 

Taman 

Eleven  i 

Tomon  obo)                         Puoii  oto 

Tanian 

Taman 

1 
1 

gelen 

akagenge  1 

agagenge 

Twenty 

1 

Tigitani 

Meran  morfe 

1 

Tiptem 

Ku  tiptem, 
Tiptem 

Tiptem 

Thirty    

i 
1 

Tomoni  uni 

Pu6  meria 
musala 

Sosom          i 

1 

Sosom 

Forty 

Artam 

1  Merift  iiwan 

Artam         i 

Artam 

Fifty  

1 

Onnom                              1  Pu6  meriafi . 

i     niukaua 

Konom        \ 

1 

Konom 

Sixty 1 

.    otoinon                           '                        ' 

Bokol           1 

Bokol 

Seventy | 

,,  obi ki tarn, 

„  akonom 

„    akonom 

Eighty  i 

„  otonioni  ■                     i 
uni 

M   oen 

1 

„    oen 

Ninety  ' 

„  artani 

,,  aksogol 

,,   aksogol 

Hundred  ...  , 

ip' 

Awidi 

1          i 

Pokol  = 

.  1 

Thousand  ...  '  Ip  tomon 


countless 
Meria  puok   Pokol  = 
awidi  countless 
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Enouhh. 


Masai. 


S^oisu 


Baki. 


Nandi. 


Kamasia 
(TCken). 


I,  me I     Nano 

Thou i    Oye,  iye 

He I    Elle 

We     Iy«k 

You   '    Andai 

They KolU 

Others    Lekai 

All '    Pogi,  Bdki 

This  man Ol  donani  elle 

That  man '  01  doiiani  nyelde 

This  tree  i     Enjata  elle 

That  tree „     anda 

My  house En  gaji  ai 

Thy  house    „      „    linn« 

His  house '      ,,     „    lenye 

Our  town Angan  an 

Your  country  En  kobi  nyi 

Their  children i      „    gera  nyfi 

Bad    Toronno 

Female i  I-iebon 

I 

I 

Good Seddai 

I 
Great S^pok 

Little KCU^ 

I 

I 

Male '     Oile 

White    '     Eibor,  epor, 

Oil>or  (w.), 
naipor  (/.) 
Here Enne 

Black     Xarok,  drok 

I 

Plenty    ,     Kuniok 

I 
„   (many)  

There Iddie 

Where? Goie,  kore 

No,  not Aa:  Enune 

Ye.s    

I  am  Ara 

„    a  Masai    „    lol  Masai 


Sobftt 


Nalo 

Ane 

1  Ane 

'  Do 

Inyfi 

1  Inyfi 

Sadi 

Nen6 

Nen6 

1  Ilifi 

Atcek 

j  Atcek 

Nilana 

Akwek 

;  Akwek 

Se  kullu 

Cu 

CQn 

Taliii 

TokQll 

Nye  15 

Citonyi 

Nye  lu 

Ron  inji 

Kad  'en 

Keti  nyi 

: 

;  Kaden  |>aj6 

Ketit  nenutt 

t 

Mede  nyu 

Kony  'any 01 

►  Ko'nyu 

Kadi  'u 

Kot  a]>  cica 

»  Ko'we 

Kade  anadi 

Kony  'a nyi 

!  Jur  lika 

Kaita  nyo 

Jur  laso 

Eniem  won 

JTaji  kan 

r^gwok 
cecua 

Anaron 

Yft! 

Nakwan, 

Cebioset, 

Kiabioset, 

dnma 

yoset 

yoset 

Anakbut 

Mie 
Karam  (E) 

Karara 

Aduma 

()! 
Megin  (E) 

Q 

Nadit 

Minn  in 
Kisiee  (E) 

Minniii 

Lulualet 

Murel 
Muren 

Muren 

Nakwe 

Lei 
Silwa(E) 

Lcl 

Ni 

Yu 

Yu 

Alurwa 

Tui 
Xyetoi  {E) 

T«i 

.lore 

Can 
C'ecafj 

Can 

Ixxlirr 

Kejan 

Pajo             ' 

( )Iin 

YQu 

fngiro 

Well 

Nantiban 

Ajeja 
Wi 

AjejA 

Mogu  nyo 

Abo 

Abo 
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Enoush. 


Masai. 


Ngisu. 


Bari. 


I  bring Eatini 

I  come  i  Elwtu 

I  came  \  Aiyowu 

I  come  not  j  M6  l^tu 

I  dance i  Ataranya 

Idle  '  Atwa 

1  drink i  Atamata 

I  drank |  Atoyo 

I  drank  not Etu  aoko 


I  eat  

I  eat  not 
I  give    .. 


I  give  you 


Ena»sa 
Menos' 
Kindy6, 
Kinj' 
Kinjo  eye 


1  gave  him   | 

I  go    Kalo 

I  went  I    Ai^m' 

I  kill  them  Kaar  Kulffl 

I 

I  know I    Aiy6lci> 

T  know  not  Maiyolo) 

Thou  lovest i     Ainy orr 


We  make 
We  say  ... 


We  sold  not 
He  stinks ... 


He  steals 


They  laugh 


Kintobericuk 
Kedyw  iywk 
Kej« 


Ekeiiu 

Eburiyo 
Eburi^o 
Eku^nni 
Ekwenni 


You  weep 1    Eshir4 'ntai 

i 

Why  art  thou  ,    Ainyo  erora  ? 

sleeping?   | 

Where  did  he  go  ?. .  i    Gaji  '!?»mo  ? 


Aiao 
Ala>tu 

Ma  Ictftu 


Nan  jojon 
.,  po 

„  tij  bwen| 
„  ba>ja>  kore, 
,,  twan  ■ 
„  maiju      i 


Ato»ga» 

Ana>8a 
Ai^ 
Ai^o  'ye 


Ai^d  elle 
Ai^omo 

Atara  ninje 


>j 


»» 


KcdJM  iya> 


Etu  gimiri<)i>l 
Eiiu 

Eburixo       i 


,,  ti  maiju 

I 
„  aye^u 

„  ti  e^u      I 

„  tin  . 

„  ti  gindo) ! 


„  tin  lape 

,,  tcoto) 

„  to)' 
Na'  rem 

lafenad 
Nan  deden 

„  ti  den 

Dw  dekj 

namu 

Yi  ika>ka>n 

,,  kcukculia 


„  akugbora 

?Jadi  I 

ma>mon     | 

Sadi  kolanil 


Nandi. 


Aibu 
Niwne 

Mo  ny»ne 

Katien 

Ame 

Kae 

Kasil 

Macae 


Awme 
Mawme 
Akcunin 
^kconin 
Kak<i>nin 
ane 

Kakoji 
Kowe 
Kwowo 
Kabar  icek 

Aro)  (yaro), 
;aro>,  kara>) 
Maonget 
Ac6m6 

Kioitoi 
Kilena  cek 
Kimwoi 

acek 
Magittnacek 
Samis 

Kacorr 


Kamasia 
(TCken). 

Koiiu 
Nyo)! 

Mainyoini 

Kotien 
I  Koru,  KamS 
IKolu 

I 

j  Kasir 
Maram  ace 
Masen 
Kaam 
Maywme 
KagoDuin 

Kayegomon 

(?) 

Kax<»nin 
Kokoci 
Kowe 
Kwowo 
Kabar  ine 

Ofigen 

Maongen 
Ocomi 

Keioitoi 
Koilenjone 

(?) 

Magionan 
Samis 


Kwekweni   |  Roritus' 

(Ane  nirore 
=  1  laugh) 


I  S^oro 

gbwinyo 
■  Dototonyo? 

Nadi  baen 
ata>da 


Oo  kinine 

Kalia 

simbaircD  ? 
Ke  wan«  ? 


Korori 

Kairir  (?) 
Kalia  siru 
Koi  wano 
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j          Masai. 

1 

Soiau. 

1 

Baki. 

Nandi. 

1 

!    KamAbia 

(TCken). 

1 

Who  opens  my 

1 
1 

-1 

1 

Nan  lajiktfl 

1 

door? 

1 

1 

1 

tuuiit  ? 

Who  comes  in  ?  ... 

Anai  elo>tu  ? 

Nyi  laiia      1  Soni  nya>ne 
lulu  fe 

;;  Noni  nywne 

What  do  you  say  ? 

1     Keja  iye  ? 

Idja  iye 

i 

,  Do  ku  liada?:  He  na  inye  1 

'  He  inenye 

How  do  you  make 

Enyontoberere 

Yawa 

1 

palm  wine  ?  

1        ntai  ennai^u 
na  moka? 

takwanda? 

1 

I 

1 

What  shall  we 

Enyokiokok  ? 

Koto  meiju , 

drink?    

1 

1     Kanu  paiki'ye 

nanu  ? 
1  Do  fo  nanu  ?;K«iny«neaQ 

When  art  thou 

'  KwiiiyMne 

coming? 

1 

1 

au 

Give  me  foocl  

Ndydge  'nda 

1 

1 

Tiki  nan       i  On«  am 
kinyo       i 

Piakegiwme 
(food) 

Cut  me  a  small 

Tudun6ge 

1 

Tukuki  torgi 

stick    

enddigite 

i 

1 

I  want  a  little 

Aiyu  ossoit  kite 

1 

Nan  de^ 

stone  

i 

nurufit  na- 
dit 

Wliich  (fowl)  will 

Gode  luguiiguni 

1 

Do  tin          1 

you  give  me?    ... 

anai^oge  nanu 

disfnan 

» 

cokore  ? 

j 

He  is  inside  the      1 

Keti  aji 

Galad           '  Mite  k5t 

Mi'  kot 

house ' 

1 

donoto  lu'  Mite  ulit 
kadi                               ' 

Mi'  ulit 

The  birds  flew 

Ei  pirittyo)  el 

1 

1 

Kwen           !  Kamwet       ' 

away  

motonyi 

aw  Akan          oriti 

He  is  taller  than  I 

1 

Auado  ato  nanu 

Eado  te 
nanoo 

Lo  alo  dj6   I  Koi  nendet 
tona               emone      ; 
kinankakj                      1 

The  parrot  screams  i 

Tvokwek 

1 

binyo 

1 

The  rotten  tree       ' 

' 

Kodini 

1 

falls ' 

momon 

I 

1 

' 

1 

adoro        i                      | 

Can  you  see  me?...  ' 

1 

lye  ainornjinu?    , 

Kenworeta 
nanu 

Do  damed 
nan? 

Kemi  si  nam 

1 

No,  I  cannot    

1 

Emme  maidim 

Nan  ti  bulo  Mwo  muci  • 

ane           i 

Netui(No!) 

That's  so: I 

Xe:idya,  neja 

1 

1 

Igo    

1  Kowe  ane    i 

I  cro  not    ' 

\Io/a%    VT^nfll 

Thou  goest  1 

i 

1  Kew'  enye 

Thou  goest  not    ...  ) 

1 

Mewendi 

nye 
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Additional  Words 

He  goes Kakwo  inne. 

We  go K^k^pe  acek. 

Ye  go Kobe  akwek. 

They  go Kakoba  icek. 

I  know    Aonget  ane. 

Tbou  know  est  Ingetinye. 

He  knows Ingen  ni. 

We  know   Kinget  acek. 

Ye  know    Onget  akwek. 


AND  Sentences  in  Nandi. 

They  know    Inget  iceke. 

Come!    Nyw ! 

I  know  not    Maonget. 

Thou  knowest  not    ...  Minget. 

He  knows  not  Minget  inne. 

We  know  not    Mokinget. 

Ye  know  not Nenyu  mwonget. 

They  know  not Meuget  icek. 


Additional  Words  and  Sentences  in  Masai. 


Stand  up! Inyo! 

Sitdown! T«t«na! 

Lie  down  ! Elfia. 

Get  out ! Somrao  ! 

Bnng  water  ,    Fo^^t;  i  a^^gare 


I    £ayaki  \ 

Kill  that  sheep Teyaiia  ol  kirr 

I  killed  three  ostriches  Eatara       ofiole 

yesterday   /killed  yesterdajf 

essidai  ok  tin  i. 
ostriches  three. 
This  ostrich  (is)  hand- 
some      El le  essidai  essubat. 

That  (is  a)  fine  (one). . .  Idde  essubat. 
Hurry  up  1    Quick !...  Esare  sara ! 
Where  (is)  the  road?...  God'  aiigoitoi   (or 

Kod*  ongoitoi). 
Where     (are)     the      Kod'  eiigetua?  (or 

women? Kod'  anoriok?) 

One  elderly  woman...  Anoriou'". 

W^hat?    Ainyo? 

I  want  to  sleep Aiyunairora. 

I  am  ill  Amwi. 

My  wife  is  ill  (lit  is  ill  Emwi  engitokai  (also 

wife  my) pron.  eiigitoyai). 

My  wife  is  dead   Atwa    engitogai. 

is  dead  toife  my. 
I   want    to   seek         Aiyu  naiiuraji  ol-jani 
medicine    /  want  to  seek  the  medi- 
cine {lit.  the  tree). 
My  wife  is  pregnant...  Atonwtc  engitayai. 
My    wife    has    given  Etwiyi  engitokai 

birth  (to)  a  child  ...      angarai. 
A  lady  (an  important 
elderly  Mdsai  woman)  An  dasat. 


Bring  the  old  lady   ... 

Bring  water  

I  bought  three  slaves. 


I    brought    home    a 


wife 


I      shall 


come     to- 
morrow 


Thou  wilt     „ 
He  will 
We  shall 
Ye     „ 
They„ 


^» 


»j 


u 


»t 


>» 


>» 


Who  is  coming  ?   

What  are  you  saying . 
What  is  the  coast  man 

saying?  

I  say   


Thou  sayest 
We  say   


They  say 


I  finish    

Go  away  to-day  and 
come  to-morrow   ... 


Awu  andasat. 
Njwgi  angare. 
Enyanu    essingan 
/  bought    slaves 

oguni. 

three. 
Aturigwo)  efigitok 
/  brought    a  toife 

tanga  neiiye. 

h/mie     here. 
Nan  elo)tu  taisere. 
/  shall  come  to- 
morrow. 
lye  elwtu  taisere. 
Nenye  „ 

iy»g     », 

Andai   „  ,, 

KoUo  elwtu  or  epo>nu 

taisere. 
^ai  ala>tu  ? 
Kedja. 

Kedja  alo^ombai. 

Ady«  a-nanu. 

say         I 

AdycD  iye. 

Kedjo)  iywk. 

we 

,,       kollo. 

they. 

Edepe. 

Sommo    ataata   p' 
» 

go       to-day  and 
elo)tu     taisere. 
come  to-morrow. 
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Between Bolos  or  Polios 

My  brother  is  in  the  Eti   ol    lala-^Idi 

house  /«  the  brother*  mi/ 

a  jo. 
(rn  the)  hotue. 
Gently!     Slowly!    ...  'Ak6ti-\\k6ti ! 


Near   Etana. 

The  rain  is  near    Etana  p'e^aiigai. 

Thunder Egftrugiir  'aiigai. 

Lightning  Iwaii 'angai. 

Food   EnoH. 


Salutations. 

Q.  So)i>a?  [Is  it]  well?  [To  women]. 

A.  ]fchwa{Ehi)a)  Well.  Tagwenya  efigetua  I  {lit,  **  laugh!    ye 

Q.  So)ba  or  Scopa  ol  women  "). 

l>aiyan?    [Is  it]  well,  Elder?  Reply  : 

Q.  So)ba  or  S«pa  ol  [Is    it]   well,   young  Igo>,  ol  baiyan   Well,  O  chief  ! 

morani?   man? 


ACHOLI.         JA-LUO  (NYIFVVA).        LANGO  or  LUKEDI. 

ALURU.        MADI.        AVUKAYA. 


AcHOLi  is  spoken  in  the  Acholi  district,  east  of  the  Nile.  [This  name  is  written  in  the 
book  "  Acholi;^    It  is  pronounced  "  Aciwli,"  "  Atsa>li."] 

Ja-luo  (N>ifwa)  is  spoken  in  "Kavirondo,"  the  north- east  coast-lands  of  Victoria  Nyanza» 
between  Kavirondo  Bay  and  Nzoia  Kiver,  and  also  to  the  south  of  Nyando  River» 
and  along  the  east  coast  where  not  Bantu. 

Lango  or  LuKEDi  is  sfioken  in  the  Bukedi  district. 

Aluru  is  sjjoken  in  the  country  north  and  north-\^est  of  T^ke  Albert  and  west  of  the  Nile. 

Madi  is  spoken  mainly  west  of  the  White  Nile,  but  also  on  the  eastern  bank,  between 
Wadelai  and  Dufile,  and  far  to  the  westward  into  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  region  and  the 
waters  of  the  Welle-Mubangi. 

AvuKAYA  is  spoken  in  the  district  of  that  name  near  the  Nyam-nyani  (Makarka)  country 
and  Mundo. 


English. 

Acholi. 

Ja-luo. 

Lango 

(LUKEDl). 

Aluru. 

Madi. 

1 

AvUKAYA. 

Ant    

Kudini 

Mwre 

Katalaiiu 

Obu 

B6 

Termite  ... 

JTwen 

1 

White  ant . 

Okcuk,  iiwen 

Nwen 

i  Onya ! 

Ot* 

Antelope— 

1 

Hartebeest 

Mugeyo 

1 

Eland 

Abvuri 

Amucen 

1  Aforra 

Bushbuck . 

Ro>da 

Akal 

,  I^b^ 

Reedbuck . 

Vore 

Aderet 

1  Borg 

Waterbuck 

Apoli 

Irugut 

Apori 

Lebi 

Pallah 

Sifio 

Hippo- 

tragus,. 

R-i  (J) 

• 

Ek«ri 

Kurri(?) 

Cobus 

Enyimira 

„    th/muisi 

Til 

1  Leza 

DanuUis- 

cm 

Fura 

Miem 

!  Kundro 

Fjimrvo- 

tragus 

spekei 

Ca> 

Emalet 

1  Ozukku 

Ape    

Bim 

Arugu 

Colobus  .  . 

Dft)l 

Dolo) 
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EN(iLISH. 


ACHOLI. 


Ja-luo. 


Ann   Cifii  '  Bat 

I 

Hand  i  Bada  i 

Arrow    Atero  '  Aseri 

Ass '  Kainyima 

Axe    Fjc  I  Le 

Back Piera  |  Tgiira) 

Baboon ,  '  Bim 

Banana Ijaboilo)  '  Habo>lQ> 

Beard Tiga  Yir 

Bee Ki  Klty' 

Belly lya  Eity* 

Bird   i  Winyc")  Wenyo 

Blood Kemo)  Remo 

Body Koma  |  Denda 

Bone laga>  I  C.'0)go) 

Borass.  j>alin 

Bow   Atum  Atum 

Brains   Niet  Obwongo 

Breast    Tunu  I  Tunu 

Brother Omera  Q  wad wa 

Buffalo  Jubi  '  Jui 

Buttocks   ...    Tera  l*iei-a 

Canoe    Veya  ;  lyie 

Cat Ogwan  '  Ogwanga 

Cattle    Diafi  Mauefi 

Bull ,  Hcoat 

nuituon 

Chief Ton  Ton 

'  RuDt  =  I 
king 

Child Latin  Nyat^ 

J  J    small 
Children    . . . 
,,     femali^ 

Cloth Bono  Lalici) 

Country     ...     Pato),  Pacoi)     Piny' 

Cow    Min  Dian  Dian 

Manen  (/>/.) 

Crocodile  ...     Xyan  Xyafi 
Date  palm, 

wil<l  Dtet  Kndo) 


liANrtO 
(LUKEDl). 

Aluru. 

1 

1      Madi. 

AVUKAYA. 

Singe 

i 

!  Dri;  oa= 

Bnt 

Dri 

Bar  ario 

„  (pl^ 

I    upper  arm 

1 

{dual) 

1 

i 

Yat 

Atero 

E 

Ejya 

1 

Ti»lu 

OU 

Pier 

Piera 

6ga 

Ogule 

Lore 

Arugu 

Alxolo) 

liabttloD 

^  HavoloD 

Labolo) 

Tike 

Atika 

Tibf 

TiUbi 

Kits 

Ki^,  Kite 

Lanyu 

Ap6 

lye 

lya 

Ma;a 

A 

Wen 

Winyo 

Arinzi 
,,  ainn&  (3) 

Arewa 

Remu 

'  Ilemo) 

Arri 

Ar6 

Kom 

Ka>ma 

Ru;  Maru 

AmarQ 

Sa>ga> 

S<i>ga> 

Xwa 

Fwa 

I  To, 

1  tido 

Itu 

Ngiri 

Sel 

Atum 

Osu 

Usa 

Adam 

'  Niet 

Udze 

OmS 

Tuno, 

'  Tunu 

lia 

Ba 

Wadwa 

Nyamera 

Madrupf 

Amadrupi 

Jo)bi 

Ja)bi 

Odrii 

Dru 

rsum 

Tere 

Zeledri 

Alumi 

Yede 

Yei 

lgb« 

Ajana 

Tnona 

OU 

Olokoko 

Diafi 

Dian 

Tien 
Moni  goD 

Tiandre 

Huiit 

Ton 

Adju 

Opi 

()kpi  = 

Kumu 

sultan 

Katen 

'  F^atin 

t 

Bara ; 
Barangwa 
Baronzi 
liaradinizi 

Mva 

Heru 

p>orig() 

Bongo 

Bongo 

A  bono,  fj/irk 

Penyi 

Tiia 

E!(E?i) 

V« 

Dian 

Dian 

Tien  dre 

Ti  andre 

Min  dian 

Tidi  nizi,  ? 

A  kin  van 

Nyan 

Eyi 

Inya 

Tit 


Etsi 
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ACHOLI. 


Ja-luo. 


Ndalo 


Musango 
Gu«k 


Day    !  Kian 

Daylight   ...  ' 

Devil ,  Jog 

Dog    1  Guok 

I 

Donkey Kana 

Door  i  Dogola         !  Dot 

Dream   Lek  I  Yeku© 

Drum Bvul,  Acorr  Turn,  Bui 

(king's) 

Ear Ira  Iti 

Egg    Toiigweno)     Ton  gweno 

Elephant  ...  i  lif  |  Li^tc 

Excrement.,  i  Ki&t  '  Kiet 

Eye    ■  Wana  i  Wan 


'     Lanoo 

I    (LUKEDI). 

I  "  "    ' 
!  Kien 
I  Tieno 
1  Wenyo 
iGuOk 


Kika 
Leko 
Bui 

Ite 


Face  Kwok 

Fat.... I  Maa 

Father   '  Wwra 

Fear  I  Iluor 

Finger   Cin 

Fire    i  MalV 

Fish   Keg 

Foot  I  Tiana 

Forest    Tim 

Fowl  Gweno 

Ghost Tibo) 

Giraffe  

Goat  1  Die! 

God    Jok 

Grass Lum 

Ground ^om 

„    nut 1  Ful 

Guinea-fowl  i  Awgnu 

Gun    ,  Munduku 

Hair  Yerr 

Hand Cina 

Yom,  pi. 

Head Wiya 

Heart Kin  hya 

M\  lya 


Aluru. 

Diewor 

Jok 
Guok 

Kana 
Kika 

Vuto) 

val 

It 


Ton  gweno  i  Ton  gweno 
Liess  I  Liess 

Kiet      '      I  Ciet 
Wan  I  Wana 


Wana 
Bor 

Kirni 

Luwedu 


Wume 

DcdIo) 

Papa 
Yen 

Sin 


Wume 
Mo 
Fru 
Luru 

iSiii 


Mate'  Maty'  Maty'  Mac  !  Mac 
Ketc  ♦  I  Retc  '  R6c 

Opuny'        I  Tienda 
Bun  I  Tim 

Gweno         ,  Gweno 
Dzi  !  Jok 


Tat  tielo) 

Buiige 

Gweno 

Juo>gi 

Adua>-duo> 

Diel 


'  Kien 
;  Lum 
I  Lo) 

Kalini 

Awendo 

Bunde 

Yiwitc' 

Tatu 
luwedo) 

Witc 

Adundu 


Diel 

I 

Zok 

!  Lum 

\  Maido 
I  Ao>6nu 
j Iduku 
I  Yerr 

Isifi 

I 

I  Wits 
Gok 


I  Diel 

;  Jok 
I  Lum 

Nom 
1  Ful 
I  Ao>endci> 
I  A  turn 

Yukwit 
I  Sin 

,  Wic 
Adunde 


Madi. 


Ini 

Orri 
Otse 

„      izi,  ? 
Kaino 
Kotf 
Orobbi 
Leri 

Bi 

I'bele 
T^ea 
Z^ 
Mi 

Mami  (jpl) 
Qri 
Ad« 
Ata 

Nyuri  (?) 
rri 

Dilimbi  {pL. 
Madilimbi) 
Atci 
Kjbi 
Pa 
Ai 
A'u 
Bali  linri 


AVUKAYA. 

Ngwtci 

Avori 
Ok6 

Kanyer 
Zoti 
Abiabi 
licri 

Bi 

Au  bu 
Onzego 
Ze 
Nifi 

Nibale 
Do 
Ata 
Qri 

Drimbi ;  ma- 

2)1. 
Aci 
Ebi 

Ambapwnyu 
Oma 
Au 
Odal  'endri 

Nri 


Inri 

Eri  madri      Qri 
Aise  Quia 

Vo)  ■  Vo) 

Surunbondi,  Seremwendi 
Ope  ,  ()j)^ 

Bundukuya'  IJsu 


*  In  sound  like  the  English  word  **  wretch. 


Bi 
Adii 

^[adri 

Hwe 

Fi 


Dribi 
Dri 

Dri 
Og« 
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ACHOLl. 


Heel  Ofuiitiana 

Hippopota- 
mus      Ra 

Honey    KU 

Horn Time 

Horse     

House    ;  At 

Hunger Kef 

Hyena   j  Tjanori 

Iron    ,  Lela 

Island    Tiro) 

Ivory Lag'lieX 

Jackal    

Knee Tcona 

Knife Pala 

Lake 

Xeg Tiena 

Leopard    ...  ,  Kv>k\ 

Lion  i  r^buor 

Lips   D5ga 

Lungs    I 

Magic Tjatal 

Maize Anyuage 

Male  

Man    Dano 

I  Dan*,  y>/. 

Meat  Rinci) 

Monkey Ayom 

Moon Due 

Mountain  ...  Got 

Mouth  Duana 

Nail  (of  fin-  Luera 
gcr  or  toe) 

Name Ngififi 

Neck Suta 

Night Worr 

Darkness . 

Nile   Namu 

Nose  Uma 


Ja-luo. 

Ix\N<10 
(LUKEDl). 

Opuny* 

Alubu. 

Madi. 

AVUKAYA. 

Obon 

Ufuny' 

Mava>da> 

Rao 

Emirr 

Rao 

lUbi 

Arua 

Mor  kite 

Mokits 

Klc 

r^nyu 

Ap6 

Tun 

Tun 

Tufige 

Odju 

o;g 

Kapa 

RiQ 

Dt 

Ot 

Ot 

Dzo 

Ja>,  D^6 

Amaza>(/3/.) 

Kite,  kic 

Kets 

Kec 

Abiri 

Tx)f6 

Ondiegi 

rdiek 

^u 

Mol 

Jjabwgu 

Nyinyw 

Nyonyo 

Lelo) 

Aya 

Odialewa 

Nam 

Gido 

Cula 

Goro 

Aiigopweri 

I>ak  liec 

T^ake  Hess 

Lak  Liec 

Lea  nisi 

Nzego  si 

Conga 

Son 

C/onga 

• 
Adya 

Ofio 

Pala 

Pala 

Pala 

Hi 

LigoD 

Nam 

(Jgwala 

Tiel 

Bamba 

Pfi 

Ruba 

Kuatc 

Kwats 

Kwats 

Ojdo) 

Alege 

Sibur 

Su 

\  I'mboro 

Ebi 

K&mi 

DOk 

Dog 

Doge 

iTi 

;  Mati  (pi.) 

iTi 

Obo) 

Ya  Juok 

Kadziwok 

Jok 

Ole 

01^ 

Nawi  (good 

medicine) 

Oda>ma 

Nyuage 

Anyuage 

1 

Ago 

Sbweniu 
Ago) 

Dano 

Dano 
Dzi,  ]jI. 

Dano 

Ba  (person) 

Ba ;  Dede 
(people) 

Rino) 

Rino) 

Rino) 

Izii 

Awa 

Onerr 

Ayom 

Anyero 

Qja 

Ndolu 

1  Diiwe 

Due 

Dwi 

Inba 

Imbi 

(.Jot 

Kidi 

Got 

Gbe 

Uni 

Dal 

Dog 

Doga 

Gbara 

Ti  ale 

Koguno 

Duet 

Luet 

Tso  x^^ii 

Ony«go> 

Nyiii 

Nyine 

Nyinga 

Ru 

Ru 

Sfit 

5rut 

Nut 

EmbS 

Embela 

,  Tcok  =nai)e. 

Qtienu 

Tieno 

Die  worr 

Ini 

Ngwtci 

Mudo) 

Meri 

Eni  kurwa. 

Urn 

I'm 

I'm 

;  Omva 

Orav6 
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ACHOU. 


Oil  palm    ...  I  Ya 
Ox i  Diaii 

|Tuon(cf) 
Palm  wine     I  Koiio 

Parrot    ; 

Penis [  Cun 

Pig Kul 

Pigeon   Ayuere 

Place ^Somber 

Rain  Kot 'cu6 


Hapbia  palm 

Rat 

River 

Road 

Seed  

Sbeep 

Sbield    

Sister 

Skin  

Hide    

Sky    

Sleep 


Oyo, 
Kulu 
Wail  ayo) 

Romo) 

Ukuot 

I^amera 

Del 

Koraa 

Po>l» 

Nino 


Smoke  Iro 

Snake    Tuol 

Son Natin 

Song  VVerr 

Spear Ton 

Star r^cer 

Stick ,  Yat,  L5t 

Stone Latin  kidi 


Sun     

Sweet  potato 

Tear   

Testicles    ... 

Tbief 

Tbigb 

Tbing 

Tborn    

Tbroat    

Tobacco 

To-day  


Kien 


Ja-luo. 


Lango 

(LUKEDI.) 


Aluru. 


Madi. 


AVUKAYA. 


Ra>at 

Kono 
Kuru 
Cul 
Mbeci 

Komoro 
Kot 


lyeo 

Aura 

Iy« 

Tjatc  inyoido) 

Rombo 

Ku^t 

Nyamera 

Del 

Pien 

.Vfalu 

Nendo 

Anendo 

Yiro 

Tuel 

Nyatena 

Wir 
Ton 
Sulue 

La>t 

Kidi 


Dia&  tuon 

Kono 

SQl 

Kal 

Tjao 

Abedo 

Kot 

Tugo  (?) 
Oyw 
Pi 
Iy& 

Romo 
Kutft 
Kaminere 
Kom 

.Malo 
Nino 

Iro 

Tuol 

Katin 

Werr 

Ton 

Kaserr 

Abiro 

Kidi 


Yao)  I  Awa 

Diaii  tuon    '  Ti 


Kono 
Cul 

Kal 

Akuru 

Bedo) 

Kot 


Uyo) 
Wan  pi 
Wan  ay« 

Korombo 

Kwft)t 

NAmira 

Den  kunia  ;  Maru 


jQ^a 

iEdi 

I 

I  Lokwara 
I  Vo) 
I  Ikodi 
'  Izo>go 

j  Idre 
I  Abbu 
1  Leti 

! 

Bilo) 
1  Muku 
i  Mamvwti 


Pa)lo) 

'  Abutu 

'  Yiro) 
I  Tuol 
I  Nyatin 

I  Miel,  \\'err 
,  Ton 
I  Sero) 

01o)t 

Kidi 


Cien 


Pi  gwan       I  Pi  wan 
Mana,  Tonal  Tjono 


Kw6 

Lim 
Okoro 

Ta 
Emer 


Jakuo) 

Im 

Gimoro 

Kudo 

Duol 

Ndawa 

Kawuono) 


Kieii 

'  Sieu 

Kisok 

i  Kita 

Pi  gewan 

1  Pigwan 

Man 

Mai 

Kakwo) 

Kwo) 

Ipin 

Okoattt) 

Taba 
STit 


Pin 
Okcbdo 


I  Kamuri 
■  Mweni 
'  Bana 
i  Odra 

Ansa 
Iza> 
Atubu 
Vo),  AngoD 
Ozg 


£drega> 

Or» 

T^eti 

Kabiliki 
Mak&ggit 
Amamvupi 
Ruba 


Bu ;  Gbu      Bu 
Odu  ,  Idu 


Atsika         I 
Inni 
Mabara        ] 

j 
Longo  I 

Adza  ; 

Lelego 

Hw6 

B6 

Oriongwa 

Itu 

Toro 

Mindri 

Oiinyu,  Ola 

Ogu  ' 

Lemi 
fitsi 


Aseka 

tni 

Mva 

Mamva  (jd.) 

Loiigo 

Aju 

Mimini 

F6 

Kflniva 

Itu 

Kabaya 

Nyindre 

L^mulu 

Ogu 

Nga 
Qci 


Taba  Twba  Taba 

Bana  §iel     i  Nyandra       Anna 


932  VOCABULARIES 

Enolisu.        Acholl         Ja-li'o.  I-ango  ALrRU. 

(LUKEDl). 

Toe Ijatin  tiana    L^t  tienda    Alien  Fut 

Tongue I>eba  Ixrp,  T>ewa     I^bbe  Malep 

Tooth Uya  I^k  I^k  Laka 

„  canine  Nyalucogono 

„  molar  Nyapun  lak 

Town Diek  al  Mierr  Diek  al  Tua 

Tree  Yftt  Yat  Vat  Yen 

Twins    Rut  Qw«k  Rut  Rut 

Urine I^t  Laty'  IJlss  Lac 

Vagina  Xoin 

War   Moiny'  Lneii  Yi  Ali ;  Rop 

Wart  hog  ...  Njiri 

Water    ?i  H  Pi  Pi 

White  man  .    Makwarj       Musungu       Munu  Mundu 

,  makwar 

Wife  Dayo  Kiega  I)Aka>  IMko) 

Wind YamOjKoyo)  Yam«  Koy«  Yam« 

Witch Ijatal,  Jajuok         i  Kadziwok  Jajok 

Kadjibw 

Woman Nyayo  Nyako         ;  Dakw  Nyak« 

„  na  =  my' 
„  young...  Sutu  ! 

Wood Yen  lyan  \  Yien  Yen 

Yam  Kayera  Ndagii  Qgw 

duon 

Year  Waii  Iga  Kale  Ura  !?el 

Zebra F^agware        Kainyina 

I 

i 

One    Akiel  Aciel  ,  Dek  Aciel 

Two   An6  ,  Areio  Arid  Ario 

Three Adek  ,  Adek  Adek  !  Adck 

Fou  r  A  fi  wen  An  wen         •  An  wen  A  n  wen 

Five Abi  Abity'  Kany'  Abi 

Six Abi'cel  A wuciel         A pe  Ab  siel 

Seven Abi  erio         Abereo  Wuario  Abi  'ro 

Eight Aboro  Aburo  Wuadek  Abora 

Nine  Alxmwen       Ongaciel      !  Wuafiwen  Aboii  'en 

Ten A  pa  A  par  Tonion  A  par 

EleviMi   Apa  wi  Hcol  Apargaciel       „      akiel  A  par  a  eel 

Twelve  '  „    ga  reyo 


Madi. 


AVUKAYA. 


Ngwa 

Pamva 

('•leg-child  ") 

I>edrfi 

I^ndra 

Si 

Si 

En 

Afigo 

rwe;  Xwe 

Fe 

Hwe 

Emvuri 

r^ti 

I'drue 

Odre 

Odya 

Ajugule 

Uzuku 

Eyi 

Lomvii 

ika 

Xgatra 

Izi 

Ok» 

Eri 

Kaguma 

Ole 

Oli 

Indzon 

Idza 
Retu 
Ai 


Okomva 


Iza 

Lesi 

Ayo> 

I^ki 


1  A16 

A16 

Erl 

iIri 

Na 

Na 

iSu 

Su 

.  T6>a 

Nji 

:  Azia 

Njikazia 

Tudieri 

Njigeleri 

Arro 

Njidalana 

Dritsalo 

Njidileiisu 

Mudri 

Mudri 

!  Dri  n'alo 

1  Mudri  di 

lalo> 
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English. 

ACHOU. 

Ja-luo. 

Lanoo 

(LUKEDI). 

Aluru. 

1 

Madi. 

1 

AVUKAYA. 

Twenty 

Pi  ari6 

Pirareyo 

FirariO 

Mudiri 

Nyadita 

Thirty    

Piradek 

Firadek 

Fira  dek 

Muddi  na 

Nyadi  ala> 
dule  mudri 

Forty 

Firanwen 

Fir'  ail  wen 

Firanwen 

1  Mudisu 

Nyadiri 

Fifty 

Firabf 

Fir  abitc 

Firabi 

Mudditwu 

Mudi  nji 

Hundred  ... 

Dayap& 

Haga 

;  Dakacel 

1 

'  Toro 

i 

Nyaditra 

I,  me 

An 

An 

An 

An 

Maje 

Ma 

Thou 

In 

In 

In 

In 

'  Nyejde 

Mina 

He 

Yin 

Yale 

lyin 

,  I.vin 

Nyej  (?) 

Gctflana  (?) 

We 

Wan 

Wan 

wan 

,  Wan 

'  Ama 

Amano) 

You    

Un 

Aii6 

Un 

Un 

1  Anye 

Amino 

They  

Ubin 

Ji 

Abino 

Wabino) 

1  Anyemu  (?) 

Gflolaena 

All 

IdQlt 
Udut 

DQt« 

Iduts 

S^ko 

,  Amakbci) 

1 

K6k6ro 

This  man  ... 

Dana  en 
Nyire  en 

Nate  ne 

Dan  *ene 

Dial  ca 

Nye  di 

Ga>lana 

That  man  ... 

Nyire  kya 
Danaca 

Nate  ca 

Nen'  dan 01 

1 

Anyi  na 

Mi6  agoadi 

This  tree  ... 

Yate  en 

Yad  enl 

Yat  ene 

[ 

1  xwe  di 

Fedi 

That  tree  .  . 

Yati  ca  borr 

Yat  ica 

Yat  iseri 

1 

X^ve  na 

„  na 

My  house ... 

Ot  para 

Oda 

Oda 

Djo  ma;6 

Ja>  maka 

Thy  house... 

Otperi 

Odi 

Odane  (?) 

Djo  madrii 

,,  mikadi 

His  house ... 

Ot  pare 

Ode  nane 

Ode 

Djo  nidri*^ 

,,  amidridi 

Their  houses 

Badjo  badrie 

Our  town  ... 

Diek  alwa 

Ndala  wa 
jmrwa 

Diek  alwa 

1 

Ei  ama;e 

Ango) 
amakano 

Your 

Bi  ye  (?) 

Iturwa 

Empi  nye 

1 

'  Vo)  nyaSe 

Ango> 

country  ... 

\ 

amikano^ 

Their 

' 

1 

chil  Iren... 

Latin  pajg 

Nyi  tindu 

Kitin  abino 

1 

Bani  badrie 

Va  goleka 

Bad    

Ra^' 

Rate* 

Rate 

I'nzS 

Onzi 

Female  

Diel 

Madako 

Dako 

Izi 

Oko> 

Good 

Ber 

Ber 

Berr 

1 

T           ^ 

„     man 

1 

1  Adi  il«s6 
i[^di]o>s6,/>/. 

• 

Great 

Duoii 

Nongo 

Duon 

1 

Amba 

j^    man  ... 

Nama 
iiongo 

Little 

Tiri 

Maten 

Tiri 

rp 

1  <i>ra> 

Finy6 

*  Tim  ni  rate  =  your  work  is  bad. 
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English.        Acholi.        Ja-luo.       (t  ukedi>       Aluru. 


Little  thing . 

Male  

,  Nyok  (?) 
1  Laco*:  (?) 

Maricu6 

Tuon 

„    child 

1 
1 

White    

Matarr 

llacar, 
Dcb<1 

Tarr 

Here  

Piny' 

Ka 

Pinye 

Black 

1  Macol 

Ratin 

Sol 

Plenty    

Pofi 

T»t 

Diits ; 
Pona  iK)na 

There 

Kya!  Ca! 

Kuca 

Nenc 

No,  not 

P6  !  1)6 

a: 

Okwerokft 

1  am  

An  ma 
An  nakel 

1  bring  

Akello 

I  come  

!  Abino 

An  abiroo 

Abino 

1  come  not . . 

1      ,1      ko 

T^kanabi 

Akweroko(?) 

I  dance  

Amiello 

Atugo 

!  Miel 

I  die  

Atddo 

At6 

Ato 

I  drink  

'  Amarro 

Amado 

Amato 

I  drank 

Wuramarro 

Mado 

1  drank  not . 

1    M    M    ko 

Ukamado 

Mamabino 
i      roato        ; 

I  eat  

■■  Acamo 

Aciemo* 

Asamo 

I  eat  not    . . . 

Acamo  kd 

i 

l^kanacam 

Mabino 
samo 

I  give 

Ami 

Amiwje, 

Mia 

„     not  ... 

Fkanami 

I  give  you... 

Ami  do) 

Amio)  51  n 

Ameno  in 

Dzu 


Xdalu 


Ira  (imp.) 


1  gave  him..    Ami  oborrc    Nyoro 

amicDSe 

I  go    Wacirri         .Vdio 

I  went    A  cirr  Aiadi 

^      'nworo 
1  kill  them..    Angyo  Anegoge 

I  know  Aneyo)  Aneyo) 

,  Aneno 
1  know  not..    Aneyo  ko      Akia 

1  .see  

Tliou  Invest.  Qhero) 


Madl 

AVUKAYA. 

Tadi  toro 

-g»  (aflSx) 

Ag« 

A 'go 

Ingwe 

Mveinve 

Di'4 

Inni 

Ninyi 

1  Retu 

1 

1  Nal^na 

Alekko 

Malekktt, 

Itik» 

Medzira 

Ma  jela 

Mamu 

Ma  nyadi 

Mamu  k5 

Ma  nikfio 

1  Mafiga  to 

Madrakpo) 

Ma  drata 

Mamvua 

Ma  mva 

Amvua 

Ma  mvuta 

dzine 

1 
1 

Amvu  ko) 

i  Ma  mvu  ka» 

Ma  nya  Ma  nyala 

Anya  ka>      ,  Ma  nya  k» 


Akwera 


Mafe 


Akwe  nyini 

Ma  fe  ta 

midri 

• 

^la  fe  ta 

Ma  nyimu 

Ma  nya 

Amwa 

Ma  galeta 

adzene 

1  Afu  kpa 

Ma  u  f  wela 

Anira 

Mweni 

Ani  ko) 

Mweni  ka> 

II  era 


*  n 


rhoii  eatest  =  Icitnw  ;  he  cats  =  Ocamwe. 
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ACHOLI. 


We  make Wa  tim 

We  say Wa  wace 

We  sell , 

We  sold  not Wa  wila>  kO 

He  stinks S^we 

He  steals Akwalo 

They  laugh Anyero 

You  weejj 

Why  art  thou  sleeping  ?. . .    ' 

Where  did  he  go  ? 

Who  comes  in?  , 

What  do  you  say  ? 

How  do  you  make  palm    I 

wine?    

What  shall  we  drink  ?  ... 
When  art  thou  coming? 

Give  me  food 

Cut  me  a  small  stick 

I  want  a  little  stone 

Which    (fowl)    will    you 

give  me? 

He  is  inside  the  house  ... 

The  birds  flew  away 

He  is  taller  than  I 

The  parrot  screams   

The  rotten  tree  falls 

Can  you  see  me?   

No,  I  cannot  

That's  so?    


Ja-luo. 

Madi. 

Watim© 

Matadi  ywea  (?) 

Wawaci 

Ama  le  ja>ja> 

Wanyeyo 

Ukwanyeyo 

Amadzea  ka> 

STm 

Kongu 

Okwalo) 

Qgu 

(Tinyero 

Giyuak 

Nite  ine  inendanano  ? 

Aia  dikanyi  ? 

Niuano  mwdonjo  ? 

Niwacano  ? 

Nitem  nadi  kono  ? 

Wanna>a  madano  ? 

IbircD  kara  ano  ? 

Mie  ciemo) 

Anol  lut  maciek 

AduarcDki  di  matin 

Gweno  manadi  ma  wan- 

ni  mia  f 

Nie  6t 

Wenyo  orengo 

Ubur  oloe  ai 

Kasuka  iyuak 

Yat  motop  ogore  pin 

Nin  yalo  neno  a  ? 

Uyo,  AtU6) 
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LOGBWARI.        MUNDU.         MAKARKA.         LENDU. 

MBUBA.  BAMBUTE. 


LoGBWARi  is  spoken  in  the  district  of  that  name,  S.W.  of  the  Madi  country  (Lobari). 

MuNDU  is  spoken  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Madi  country. 

Makarka  is  spoken  in  Umbio(?),  near  the  River  Danga  and  the  Gunguru  country.     It 

is  a  dialect  of  the  widespread  A-zande  or  "  Xyam-nyam  "  language.    (Bahr-al-Ghazal 

and  Upper  Mubangi  River). 

Lendu  is  spoken  in  the  country  west  of  the  Ix>wer  Semliki  and  of  Lake  Albert.  It  is  the 
same  as  Lega. 

Mbuba  is  spoken  in  the  Congo  Forest,  west  of  the  middle  Semliki  valley,  in  the  country  of 
the  Dwarfs.  Mbuba  is  only  a  dialect  of  Momfu,  spoken  between  the  rivers  Aruwimi 
and  Upper  Welle. 

Bambute  is  only  the  dialect  of  Momfu  si)oken  by  the  Pygmies  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
Congo  Forest,  west  of  the  Semliki  River. 


Enoush. 

LOGBWARI. 

MUNDU. 

Totoi 

Makarka 

(Nyam-nyam). 

Lendu, 
Lega. 

Auca 

Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 

Kasi 

BambCte 
(Dwarfs). 

Ant 

Obu 

Aqye,  Aqe 

White  ant . 

Onya 

Ba 

Maku 

Antelope — 

Anya 

Ba 

Tiipi 

Hartebeest 

Songoro 

Eland 

Borkg 

1 

Bushbuck.. 

Ngabi 

Reedbuck . 

Borkg 

Waterbuck 

Ndo 

Damalis- 

Luba 

cus 

Tagbwa 

Ape    

Angc') 

Baham, 
Bamu 
(chimpanzee) 

N^fff  (trill) 

Tato  (chim- 
y>anzee) 

Uju  (?) 

Colobus  ... 

Walewa 

Mbilo 

\    f 

Arm   

Dri 

Kpa  (explo- 
sive before  p) 

Bero,  B^r^ 

Letopwa 

Ra>hu 

Ta,U 

Arrow    

Y6 

K6ze 

iVgwanza 

Mbm 

A;pi 

Api 

Axe    

Olo 

Gipi 

Mangwa 

i;:i 

Tsahi, 

Lukaka, 

Tuampa 

Tii&mpa 

Baboon 

Olewa 

Mboro 

Meba 
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English.    I  Loobwakl  i    Mundu.    I^^^akarka 

I  I  i(Nyam-ntam). 


Back  '  Oggrg  Jfbora 

Banana '  Abug»  LaboW 

Beard [  Tibi  i  Su 

I 
I  I 

Bee I  Ij€u  j  JS,a 

Belly I  A  !  Bura 

Bird  Area  Lu 

Blood I  Ar6  I  Ngwote 

Body ,  Ruba  '  Kwtara 

Murmariiba' 

Bone !  F4lak6        |  Biki 

Borassus        , 

palm    Itu 

Bow  Usu 

Brains    ,  Onwe 

Breast    '  Ba 

(man's) 


Lendu,    '     Mbuba 
Leoa.        (Momfu). 


BambCte 
(Dwarfs). 


»» 


'  N"giri 
|D6r6 

I  Mbesa 
|Ka 

I  Bagara 
Brother Adi  or  Adril  Nga5ua 


Buffalo I  Odru  ,  Gbwa 

I 
Buttocks  ...    Ong5  I  Mura 

Canoe    , 

Cat ,  Olokolo       i  Zlaza 

Cattle    I  Ti  j  Yiti 

Bull Ti;  Ti 

I     manigo) 

Chief |6pi 

ChDd iMva 


Gilio 
Bo>,  Babo) 
(tree) 
Maengbwale 
Maingbwale 
Ayegea 
Vule 
Ajere 
Kettle 
Potere 

Meme 


Mboto 

Dudu 
M«moni 

Sbodole      I 

Bladiali       I 

(Sudanese  | 

Arabic)    I 

Biafe  (like 
Fr.  bien) 
Rumbure 
2iabu 
Tiiiya,  Tia 


Madzupwa  |  Baku 
Tso  tso        j  Ba>ko 

Letsuka        fisl 


s     ^ 


Tai 
Lez 
Erie 
?u 

Leronga 

Zapa 


Men 
Hegbe 
Qsa,  Uo>sa 
Huru 
Umba 

Inbi 


Tau 

Ba>$a> 
fise 

Meri 

ElU,  Ekbe 

fisa 

U5tu,  Uktu 

Ira 

Asiiba 


Sau  Sibai  Siba 

I  !  ^ 

Vui  ,  Utsu  niuno  i  Ini 

Gsi{pl.z\gB)  Ufo  iQfo 

Bu5bu  I  Pagii 

Gadi  Uma  tsu      |  (jjbe 


Bai 

Letai^o 

Bau 

Nyamon 


Rupi 

Taru 
H616 
Medi 


Mata 
Bambara  se 


Vunura 
Ulig  bia 


Cloth I  Bonya 

Country    ...    Afigo 

Cow   '  Ti6)ku 

I 

Crocodile  ... 
Date    palm, 

wild   ! 

Day    '  Ini 


Boiigo         I  Rok5 
Gbau  kpara  Minandu 
Gwaukwara  Kuandu 
Yiti,  Yeyiti 


Droti 
Mba 

Errri 
T6)ba 


Mala 
Mangu 
Niwo)  (pi.) 
Lunde 
Ubo) 


Tiipi 


Utagii 
Erg 
Urau  (?) 


Api  akb^le 
Ukbwe  Qli 

Rude 
En6 


Ki 

Ndende 
Bubitin 


Ngondi         Rrra 


liUtsu  gya   '  Bure  j  Bu'te 

nani         '  Buram  (pi.) 

I  rau  I  raju 


Many  days 
Daylight  ...  ' 
Devil '  Ori  '  Morgo 


Yulu 
Gba  (date) 

Ulu 
Gci>m<ii>reme 


Ku? 


Bukema       '  Buema 
Bohusa        '  B6;o  bOJo 
Ubwe  (/V.)  ' 
Buru  du      ' 

Rinye  ' 
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English. 


LOGBWARI.        MUNDU.        >I*K*KKA         LENDU, 

I  (Nyam-nyam).       Le(;a. 


Mbuba        Bambute 
(momfu).     (dwakfs). 


Dog    Oc6 

Donkey Kanyer 

Door  Kakati 


Dream  ■  Orwbi 


Drum  Ari 

Ear I  Bi 

Egg    All  ogbwe 

I 

I 

Elephant  ...    Ewa 
Excrement      Ize 
Eye    Mi 

Face  j  Andeti 

Fat Oddo) 


Father  Ata 

Fear  Qri 

Finger   ^  Onyofl 

Fire    Aci 

Fish    Ebi 

Foot  Mogutuku 

(sole)   ; 

Forest   !  Ai 

Fowl All 

Ghost Ba  endri 

Goat  Indri 

God    Adwgo) 

Grass Aise 

Ground Invaku 


>» 


nut. 


Guinea-fowl    Ope 
Gun    '  Usu 


Hair  .... 
Hand... 


Dibi 
Ddi,  dri 


Ango 


Cici 


Boro) 

Kanyer 

Munguti        ]^badima      Dzadzu 


I  M^rara 
Maratoroto 
Gembi 
J6,  Gwje 
Parango) 
Farango 

,  lya 
Gipa 
Jara 

Gbwara 
Mo) 

Oba 
:  Coro 
Dzikpa 


Mireli 

Gazza  Gidzu 

Tule  Lejipwa 

Para  kondo  Bwi 
Mufafere  (?) 

Mbara  I?au 

Mile  Wa 

Bangare  Lejupwa 

Pakpure  I^nyo 

Bakumba  Ce 
Nzeme 

Mukagunde  Nyi 

Ulinzagare  Gi 


Wa  Uwg 

Si  lyfike 

KangAndera  Gidere 

Batulendule 


Ka8U 
Auta 
Lekoko 


Go 

XgO) 

Mel 
Meme 


G 


TO) 


Bere 

Kondo) 

Mii)i 

Vusende 

Mbori 

Mvua 

Sente 


Ibu 

Henza 
Bulindi 

La>tsi 

Utsi 
Tpi 
Abci>bo) 

Uhu 

rta 

l^e 

Ue  r«lo) 
Hora 


Obe 
Heditsitse 

Ukbi 
Hebi 
Halu 


Ibu 

Ofipi^ 

Eldsi 

Idudyi 

Ucfe,  Utse 

Upi 

Abc0bo» 

V'u 

(Uehihi) 

Ue 

O'ta 


Tso  N.senga 

'Au  Habo) 

Baliino 
NdriT  Meme 

Ziwo  Xamwanga 

VVaka  Xgala 

Musa>bi 
Dzeli  (earth  )|  Hene  (ix)  = 

here) 


Serembcndi  Awande 

Ten  Nzengu 

Babaro)  Tu 

Sunju  Mangille 

Dzlkpara  Bere 


Dai 
Sau 
Ai 
Letopwa 


Alia>ho> 

I  Ekuba 
Utsuhadi 
Hedi, 
Hamba 


Adi'e'e 

Kedi6e 

fkbi 

Ebi 

Adu 

Itiidii 
Abw 
Ada  (?) 
Mgui6 

Alidida 
Gara 
Muso>bi 
Ene 

Kiraga  (?) 

Uli'a>'b^5 
Ekuba 
Ucuadi 
Eu;  AditaV 


*  This  name  was  applied  by  the  pygmies  to  donkeys,  mules,  and  zebras,  but  not  to 
horses.  It  is  really  the  name  in  their  forests  for  the  Okapi,  the  newly-discovered  girafUne 
mammal.    Okapi  is  the  Mbuba  rendering  of  the  word. 
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VfTVT^TT       Makarka  I     Lendu,         Mbuba     :   Bambute 
ill  ujHDu.    |(jjy^j,.j^,yam).|      Leg  a.      i  (Momfu).     (Dwarfs). 


Head Dri 

Heart Masi 

Heel  

Hippopota- 
mus     Arua 

Honey   i  Anyu 

Horn i  Oj» 

Horse 

House    Jo) 

Amajo,  7>/. 

Hunger Abiri 

Hyena   '  Obogu 

Iron    Amb6 

Island    £i  lira>ba> 

Ivory Ewasi 

Knee Makonicu 

Knife Hi 

Leg Ruba 

Leopard Nyaga 

Lion ;  Kemi 

Lips   Ti 

Magic 016 

Maize S^bofiu 

Male  

Man   I  Agopi 

Ba  (people) 
„    (this)... 
Meat Iza 

Monkey Arugu 

Moon Imbd 

Mountain  ...  Era 

Mouth   Tiale 

Nail  (of  fin- 
ger or  toe)  Onyo)fi 

Name Ru 

Neck Ombg 

Night !  Eni 


Nju 
Tur« 

Tarabulft) 

Kimbare 

I)i 


Rilre  Lejukwa  ,  Ucu  Ucu 

5Jbodule ;      Tedza  Bulu  ehi  !  Bulu  e\[ 

bagunda  '  i 

Ndur^         I  Lekwojuti  Mutindi  ,  U^ti'di 


Bagga 
Mgwon- 
gwono 

Banga 


Nya 
Tai 

lidyo 


Apfo 
Melinde 

Hatsi 


Kambft)         :Bambu 


Kosani  (Ar.  1 

I 

hussan) 
Dza  Odza 


Tala 

j  Lei30gu 
Se 
'  Pa  (kpeu) 

jTeya 
j  Njiiguta 

I  Maguruma 
iLtt 
jSia 
Kemi 

Komo 

Miirie 

Sbeumu 

K6moko 

Okpwara 


So 
Erugu 

Da 
Gdmura 

Kojikpwa 
Irimu 
Pisingoro 
Biti 


G6mor6 
Gomolo 
Zegge  I 

Befige 

M6mg 

Rukusere 

Sape  I 

Mb6s5r6 

Mama 

MbAnbono) 

Mbanguru 

Botofibwale 

Mango 

Nbaya 

Kumba 
Akumba,;>/. 

Pai^ia 


Diwi 

Mbia 


Sisi 

Rimono 

Gore 


Eu 


Huli 


Xyau  I  Mubiri 

Mbo  I  Oka 

Jajira  (Ar.) 


Zoku 
Ledetai 

Dyu 

Leju 
Gota 


Letso 

Tsu 

K^-i 

Bale 


Za 

Li 

Bwi 

Ngau 


Culu 
Leroto 
Lecute 
Kuna 


Uuse 

Bolo,  Nbolo 
Ibo 
Halu 
Hau 


Urigba 

Ukba 

Muusa 


Apfo 
Ipa" 

Akbu 
Ace  (;>/.  1) 

;  Soli 

I 

!  Ta)ci ;  Ai* 
;Udi 

iPiti 
Ke 

I '  JsS 
Bcaro) 

U'f« 
Fdja 
Aii 


Utigba 

U'kba 

Ci 


Aibo  I  Acii ;  Api  1 

M     ratu     1 

•  Ekbe  acii 
Anu  Anu 

(Ula=eat)! 


ReJi^ 
Remba 
Bamba 


Hedi  hab« 
Mabg 

Hafu 
Bohusa 


feba 
Baba 


Dere  dere 

Afu 
Etoru  (?) 
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LOOBWARL        MUNDU.        ^AKARKA   |      LlOIDU, 

(Nyam-nyam).       Leg  a. 


Mbuba 

CMOMFU). 


BambCte 
(Dwarfs). 


Nose 

Oil  palm    . 

Ox 

Palm 

Palm  wine 

or  mead  . 

Parrot    .... 

Penis 

Pig 

Pigeon   .... 

Place 

Rain  

Rat 

River 

Road 

Sheep 


Shield 
Sister . 


Skin  

Sky    

Sleep 

Smoke  ... 
Snake  ... 
Son 


■  Omvu 
,  Kamuri 
Ra  nyago) 


Ewa 

I 

Anja 
I  Ozzo) 
;  Aluruna 

;  Oz6g« 

Ido>ga> 

Aro) 
Geri 
I  Kabila 


Mamvoi 

Maruba 

Bu 

Odu 

Aciga 

Enl 


G«  Yulu 

Mo)  kamuri   Kboro 

Yiti 


Fi 

S^wo 

Ti 

Mba 

Mberifa 

Sa> 
Agft) 

Z<» 

Ngu 

Kadze 

Kambiliki 

Vora 
Ngaona 

Kora 

Kpi 

Masikutu 

Ngtia 

Poro 


„  (my)   .. 


Mva,Mamvai  Mbarase 


Song 
Spear 


Engo 
Aju 


Ci 


Spirit 

Star   Kacera  Kofara 

Stick Pa)ti,  Pwotl  R& 


Stone Era 

Sun    I  Etu 

Sweet  potato    Mak&> 

Tear  Mindre 

Testicles    . . .    Adogo) 


Thief . 
Thing. 


Ogu 
Afaztt) 


Thorn    Qci 


Teme 

Ra 

Kabaya 

Ngura 

Yora 

Ti 

Ek&r& 

Morzi 


Buda 

Kiikuru 

Kira 

Zigbwa 

Mbipa 

Sente 

Mai 

Kuri 

Erne 

G6n6 


Vura 
Dowile 

Potore 

Ario) 

Mineti 

!Ngime 

Uwo 

Gigude 


Gbere 
Bas6 


Ngu 


Ada 

Kri 

Di 

Jau 

Amani 

Daile 

Ji 

Gyau 

Dabu 

Ciya 

Cembukwa 


Singwalele- 
gyau  nani 

Si 

Ra 

Du 
'■  Kwo 
iSu 


Isa 

Bure  afibi 
Bukema 

Amvu 
Nduho 
Piede 
Riko 
Pimo) 
Ub« 
Tib« 
Abeke 
Vi 

Bonbon 
Butama 
Mburama 
Hobi 
I  Mwambo 

Inba 

Haarinda 

Ilei 

Renu 

Ua 

Mango 


Ledzambwa  Madi 

mangui 
Gyi  Qa>ani 

I^i  '  Rikpe 


Kuna  samba! 
Nzungwe     |  Artau 
Ngua  Tsu 

Urimbia      .  Juu 
Ulu  Gi 


Aiime 

Dzuda 

Unde 

Kuka 

Iroddi 

B5o 

Mufafere 

Hure 

M&nge 

Kwele 

Redu 
Fcoia  foia 
lUia 
Hina 
Oi 

Uudi 

^Nbwmehi 

Ihoka 

Udu 

Ha>hi 


Butg 


0*d« 

A'ti 

Tede 

Ti'o 

Buriini 

Tib« 

I 

Abe5e 
jH'u 

'  Ba>gb»U 

,  Bu^tama 


Etan 

Alitida 

Ubu 

T6nfi 

C'ft 

VgU 


I  Au  u 

fijp6 
Tikpe 

Bibi 
VkXycL 

,  Ina 
Qi 

idrnti 
I  lU^pe 

lU'pi 


VOCABULARIES 
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Tobacco ,  Taba  i  Taba 

To-day  I  Andr<*         j  lie  tiWn 

Toe Pamva  Koji  lura 

j     (leg  child) 

Tongue ,  AdrG 

Tooth j  Si 

Town !  Anga> 

Tree  P«ti 

Twins    '  Oj»  '  Dftdftso 

Urine '  Odre  i  NgS*. 

War  I  Adi  |0» 

Water   Eyi  Ngu 

White  man  .    llund»ka  ■  Kufukufu 

I  Mnndvika  I 

Wife  Oku  j  WOrasS 


!  Unnda        I  Mbazz 

I  UruaA  |  N»u 

I  Urindule     ,  I*koja 


Minare 
Rlndile 

Sbi 
Bangna 

Nyake 

A' 

I 


-  Leda 
,  Leku 


Taba  Tapa 

afala  Bttani,  Obw 

Halu  tsetse  ,  Adu  S'fi 

Retsu  '  Etsu 

Use  ■  Use 

Mulambo  ,  Epi  pi^ 

L'ilba  Doro 


!  Abi 
In 


Betsu 
Ude 


Waede 

|lgba 
Oro 


I  Abaramo       Kakubale      Muzungu       .Miiziigii 


;  Qidgsa  Dzaya 


Wind jOU 

Witch    I  016 

Woman !  Iianje 

Wood I  Ijft 

Yam  

Year  i  Kiiia 

Zebra 


Qifi  Uwegya 

Mnrie  '  Binza 

M&dS.  '  Oide 

Dw&,  Wa  ^  ly^e 

B&kA  Bara 


iTsuQ 
I  Dzaya 
;  Tsupwa 


Ere 


I  Uin£nlsa 
Zauvwe 


Madindolei  Dule 

(my  wife) 

Dole,Ra'pe  Tap6 

Uflba  '  Ode  (?) 

.  Dole  Dole 

Ukbi  Okbl 

Ingana  Igami 


One 


A16 


Three.. 
Four  .. 


Qb*«u  '  Ce  ,  Ru 

BatA  I  Biata  |  Bau 

Bala  '  Biama  Tau 


Edi 
Agbe 

'Ecero 


Beven... 


T»i;  Tan 
Asia 


Aziri 


Burvi 
Mwedia 

Ldrezi 

Badzena 
Menewa 
Njukba 
Njuk  Iriri- 
figbo* 

Twelve 1  „    bwesu 

Twenty Mudiri        \  Tekebiri 

Thirty   Muddini     Tekebata 


Eight Azinfi 

Nine  ArisQ 

Ten    |Mudn,Aiitv 

Eleven  '    „  drinaW 


Bisue 
Batisft 


Batibiata  |  Snr 

Batibiama  { Deti 

Bawe  I  De 

Tiborosft  !  Tiiiti 

Tiboroue  I 

Bororue  j  Toujuna 

Bawe  fibo-  Baude 


1^1  uda 

T^lo 

Abu  tsuhwi 

'  Avutsi 
„    ki  edi 


,  Mwedi 
,Ejbe(Egbe) 

Ecena 
'  Ecetio 
'Eceto 
;Eceb» 
'  Matca 

Matya 

Larudii 
'  Raro 
'  Minidu 

Mini 


Iki  akbe 
„  etsena  i 
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1  (NyaM-NYAM.)  l^EGA. 


Forty Mudri  su       Teke  bala      Ziborowe       Taude 

Fifty... „      Uo         „    burvi     Bawe  Mbude 

batesindis^j 
Hundred  ...    Toro  Teke  njukpa  Borobilie       Mbwi 

Thousand  ...  i  ;  Borobilie 

zindiborosa 


Mbuba        BambCtb 
(MoMFu).     (Dwarfs). 


Iki  etsero 
„  etsembo 

Isu  ungwa 


I,  me I  Ma 

Thou  Mina 

He Md 

We Amadi 

You    Emidi 

They !  Emijdae 


All 


» 


men. 


„    things... 
This  man  ... 


Dji 


Mi5d6 


That  man  ...    Mi  {dare 


Ra 

j  Demu 
I  Demuden 

!  De?a 
D{  dila 

Dumini 


Demu  dela 


This  tree  ... 

Fe  dire 

That  tree  ... 

„  da  are 

My  house ... 

Amaja>di 

Thy  house... 

Jomadidi 

His  house... 

Jominedi 

Our  country 

My  country . 

Our  town  ... 

Amalico 

Your 

country  ... 

Amamidida 

Their 

children  ... 

Mva  dajeni 

Bad    

Onji 

Female 

Qku 

Good 

Great 

Ambade 

Little 

Gdrwa 

„  man 

Male  

1 

AfiTopi 

Miare 

Mo) 

Ko> 

Ani 

.  Iy« 
Hihe 

I  Migumba 
i  Do 

Migumba  d6> 
'  Kumba 
kore 
Kumba 

mudiore 
Nyake  sure 
„     ediore 
Gid'  imale  \ 
Gikporale 
Gikpora 


Ma 

Ni 

Ca 

Li 

Ni 

Canru 

Didi 


Ni  cuhu 
Cati 

Hu  tsu 
Ca  tsu 
Le  dzadza 
!N(a  dzadza 
Caidzadza 

Le  toba 


I'mu 
Ini 
Ina  li 

Ba)i 

Adu© 
Ide 

Boi 

Aibo  boi 
Udu  boi 
Ibo  lai 


V 


Hi 


Ufiba  lai 
li 


»» 


Mala 
PeO 
Ugbe  (?) 

B^i' 

Alebolai 

Opoo 


Acii  lai 

Acii  de 

Ukba  lai 
Dor6  le 


I  Madionzai  i  Ai  maia  laji 
1  Niboonzai 
Niboon- 
zaindi       I 


Baduboi, 

Eu6  laji 

baluboi 

Epipigi  laji 

Kparanin(?) 

Mulambo 
ya  mubio 

Gimbini       i  Hurni  toba 

• 

!  Fundru 

Wile  gigude^      tonzau 

Niw©  andidi 

Mangate        Nga?i 

linda,  linda 

Idda 

Na'-  (prefix)  Diya 

Ro)bo 

Kukanba       La 

Ngama 

Ideba 
Ilepa 

Bakerehe       Dro 

Rundu 

Ikama  udii 

Umbaha        Zau 

Bibingi 

Efefegi 

Kumba 

tewlriko  ; 

Ba-  (prefix) '  Batse 

Alibi 

Akbi 

VOCABULARIES 
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T^«wAWT     Makakka       Lendu,         Mbuba        BambCte 

l^OBWABI.  ^jjy^^.^^^^j  I^gA.        I    (MOMFU).       (DWARFS). 


Sick,  ill  (I  am) 


White  

Here 

Black    

Plenty  

(many) 
There    


Emveru 
Eniani 


No,  not. 
I  am  .... 


Deni 


ui 


„    good.. 

I  bring 

I  come 

I  come  not 
I  dance 


Me  jiri 


» 


mudi 


Minakaza-  > 

kaza 
Piisie  I 

HJ&nse  I 

Bie  I 

Ngehauge    , 

Yore  j 

Ojo,  o'o 
Mi 

ngwa  nako 
„  „  mba 
„  afia 


I  die i  Madab» 


„    muka>    !  Ma  dangata 
'  Mendaka 
dogbere 
Mi  pi,  mi- 


Aure 

Ainga 

Taitai 

Tende 
Canga 

Nzi,  nza 


Ma  lam 
Burju 
Aira 

Amara  nza 
Madejibeju 

Tito 


Enba 
Afela 
E.«^ 
Runtu 

Andiili 

Mba 


j  Itiibe 

1  AmQpi 

I  Esade 

,  Odiitutii 
Itudu 
Bobani 
Pagani 

lEbei 


Thou  diest 

He  dies 

I  drink 


„  k(o{rieg.y      napi 


Ma  mvu         „  nanyo       Mbore 


Bameledani  Ere  lani 
Bamele  Ere  (imjh) 

Mangele      i  Mageri  api 
Obe  fi'be 

Ba  nionde      Bw^ode 

! 

Nanilx)nde 

Honde         ' 

Ba  mamvu    M^bvo) 


I  drank. 


>» 


„    da  '   „  nyo  (gba  Nimbo 
:  =  yesterday); 


I  drank  not 


I  eat 

I  eat  not 


I  give   .... 
I  give  you 


„    mvuku   Menyong-   Mamborinza 

ogbwate 
„    nyade       „  nalila        Ma  nyunyu 

„   nya  k»    Melingate      Maror- 

njunza 

„    fera       |  Menafeforo ; 
Mafe  mini     Meafeforo     Maburnito 


Mamvu 
oisa  (yes 
terday) 

Manga 
amvu 

Ba  manu 


Abv»  (?) 


Magabvu 


!  Ilotu 
I  Ma'ilotu 
Manga  anu  .  Ma  gilotu 


I  gave  him 


»} 


ba> 


I  go  Mamu 

1  went 

I  kill  them 


MaUli  di 


Mefefokd     '  Maburinge 

nilo 


n 


thee 


Me  nandu 
„  andu 
„  himio 

„  himo  ro 


Mara 
Tirablo 
Nirati 
jilaina 


Ba  mete 
Nini  mete 
(thee) 


Inani  mu 

mete         i 
Ba  molo 
Bamu  molo 
Ba  mafo  ide 


Et6  (imj).) 
(£t6  mai 
taba  = 
give  me 
tobacco) 


Amoro 
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IX)OBWARI. 


Makarka 
(Nyam-nyam). 


Lendu, 
Leoa. 


Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 


I  kill  him 

I  know Ma  ni 

Iknownot  „    „  k« 

I  see 

Thou  love8t 

We  make 

We  say j 

We  sold  not 


I  sell 

He  stinks, 


I  smell 

He  steals  ... 

I  steal  

Ilaugh 

They  laugh 


I  weep  .... 
You  weep. 


Why  art  thou  sleeping  ? 


Where  did  he  go  ? 


Who  comes  in  ? 


What  do  you  say  ? 


How  do  you  make  palm 

wine?    

What  shall  we  drink  ?  ... 

When  art  thou  coming  ? 


Give  me  food 


Cut  me  a  small  stick. 


I  want  a  little  stone 


Which   (fowl)    will    you 
give  me? 

He  is  inside  the  house  ... 


Me  himro  ko 
„  hinie 
„  nongci>te 


Siba.  motire  nie(?)  iNimajidro 
Ani  zioko  Lederenje 

Anagamba  fiu  (?)  Ledralo 
Maiimengate  ?       Ledzu- 

rendza 
Menbea 
Kunafu 


>ra  njati  Ba  menda 

„    njalinza     Mungenda 
Ba  mu  moro 
Indanosa 
Tomuhonza 
Tomu  hirotso 
Amamu  amongeka 


Kunadi^ 


Inamama 


Inakwara 


Huti  man- 
janguzi 

Xi  dubu 


Candu 
degwoni 


Nidte 
nadudz 

Dayamupiana  (?)  Nidte 

I     naiduro  ? 
Wolindoor.Odin-  Fungatira 
dakokwni  ?  ngwalo  ? 


Dauru  gim 
gbadima  ? 
Munaya 


Hu  naye  ? 

Nidte 
nadudra  V 


Ani  nyogine  ? 


Ijembo 
nadu? 

Muniye  nigirina  ?  Nisi 

tenanae  ? 

Mu  funia  Bunyo 

manyu 

Muye  a  dengua     Kutsuzo 

mato 

Mi    nadia    wili  Bujuzo 
mbia  mato 

Mufi  bakondo       Ni  bute  na 
fure  mati 

I     mabu  au  ? 

Uli  mi  kudimoyo  Dina  aidza 


(£ika=sell) 
Haiigu 

Ba  mu  mangu 
Bali  hi  hoka 
Ba  mu  mohoka 
Ba  mu  moho»me 
Bale  di  hwme 

Mumo»o'ba 
Aduo  buninittba 

Adubo  banini  lei  ? 

Abeigbohwlo  ? 

Ai  hilasi  abo  ? 

Aitse  bonasi 

„    bonabon 
laie  ? 
Ad  ue  wa  muham  vu 

Adue  ubonele 

nini  ? 
Eti  mune  aune 

Iri  muni  kburu 

bibingie 
Mumoasa  hina 

bibingie 


Ina  lai  onza  enbe 
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The  birds  flew  away 
He  is  taller  than  I... 
The  parrot  screams 

The  rotten  tree  falls 

The  tree  falls  

Can  you  see  me?  ... 

No,  I  cannot   

No,  not 


Makabka 
(Nyam-nyam). 


KcDagizo 
Kukum    mwiya 

kanini 
Ngua  mbang&ti 

sutti 
Ngua  at! 
Mo  ingo  kablriti 
Me  ingo  te 
Te 


Lendu,  Lega. 


Erie  fafa 

Huti  dada  majulu 

Kri  de  dzedze 

Tsu  tudani  kwone  kwo 

Ni  njane  mangwa  ? 
Nza  muranja  ni  nza 


Mbuba 

(MOMFU). 


Baha>sa  hilale 


Ahu  hoM&cibanu 

Ba  unba  h5da 

Naiigo  oro  moroUe 
Ba,  mange  kuba 


Additional  Words  and  Sentences  in  the  Language  of  the  Forest  Pygmies 

(Bambute,  Mulese,  Bagbira). 


Bambute  :— 
There  is  no  food  to-day  Anu      ebi       amug. 

food  there isiiot  to-day. 
Eneg^     (a     dwarfs 

name)  is  dead   Eneg^  code. 

To  die B«56de. 

Come  here!  Ere    la'pa  upi. 

come  here  here. 

Two  ears    Upi  wa  ekpe. 

ears  of    two. 

Go  I Amoro! 

Strike!   llama. 

*Eneg^a' eats  bananas  Enegga  ab<i>a>  wanu. 

„      bananas  eats. 

I  eat  bananas    Maia    'ba>o>    emanu. 

I  bananas  eat 

P.  eats  bananas P.  bcobaMu    elanu. 

,,  bananas  he  eats. 
We  eat  these  bananas  Bcoi  amuano  b»ci>-te. 

we  eat  bananas  these. 
Yes!    B». 


Balese,  or  Mulese 

Lips    

House 

Hii)popotamus 

1  came    

There  is  no  food  (food 

there  is  not)  

1  don't  want 

I  don't  know 

Man    

One  man    

Two  men   

Three  men 

Ten  men 

Bagbira  Dwarfs : — 

Iron 

Head  

Hippopotamus 

Leopard 

Hyena 

Honey 


Dwarfs : — 
Uti5i. 
Ai. 

Apoo. 
Ele  mua. 
)  Anu  ebi 
1  Odu  epi 
Ma  mo>ba>. 
Mougedza. 
Acii,  A  pi. 
Api  edi. 
Acii  wa  ekbe. 
Acii  'etcena. 
Acii  wa  mene. 


Lufa. 

Mu. 

Apfo. 

Mail. 

Kau. 

Bui. 


KIBIRA.        LIBVANUMA  or  LIHUKU.        KUAMBA. 
MANGALA.  ILINGI.         UPnTn. 


KiBiRA  is  spoken  in  the  Congo  Forest  (Upper  Ituri),  on  the  Upper  Aruwinii,  and  thence 
southwards  to  near  Stanley  Falls. 

LiBVANUMA  or  LiHUKU  is  spoken  in  the  **Mboga"  or  Toba  country,  south  of  Bulega, 
west  of  Semliki,  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Forest.  Spoken  by  the  Bahuku  and 
Babvanuma. 

KuAMBA  is  spoken  in  Northern  Toro,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  flanks  of  Ruwenzori,  by  the 
Baamba. 

Ma!^gala  is  spoken  in  Central  and  Northern  Congoland,  ea^st  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Congo  and  Mubaugi-Welle,  uj)  the  Mubangi  for  a  hundred  miles ;  and  also  along 
the  Congo  eastwards  to  near  Ilingi.  Mangala  is  the  language  of  the  Baiigala.  It  is 
allied  to  the  tongue  of  the  Babangi  (Bayanzi)  who  travel  westwards  to  Stanley  Pool. 

Ilinoi  and  Upwto)  are  spoken  on  the  extreme  northern  reaches  of  the  main  Congo. 


English.        Kibira. 

LiBVANUMA 
OR  T  JHUKU. 

1 

KUAMBA.        MAf^OALA.  '       IlINGI. 

UPft)Tto». 

Ant    

Litanda 

1 

Banjako,;>/.  Nsombi         Isombi 

Nsombi 

Matanda 

1 

White  ant .                       '  T^ago 

i 

Bambiri-      ;  Ndonge       i  Apumbuyi 
kota,  ;>/.  ,  A  pumbwe  i 
Bapumbwe,! 

1  I'l- 

Apumbuyi 

Antelope — 

1           ' 

1 

Hartebeest ,                     j  Empare 

Kimakuru, 

Mbolongo 

;)/.  Bi- 

Eland 1 

Ndumba 

Rhinoceros 

Lingungu 

! 

Mangungu, 

jd. 

Cobus , 

Mbuli 

Cephalo- 

phus    ... 

Nda>i 

Gama-gama 

Ba>di 

Bagba>di,     ! 

i 

;>/.            ' 

Tragela- 

Mondonga 

phus  ...  1 

Mindonga, 

Pallah 

Yeo 

Heyo                               ' 

, 

NO 
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Engush. 

KiBIRA. 

[JBVANUMA 
OR  TilHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

'  Ma5Jga*la. 

lUNOI. 

Upo)To). 

Ape    

Kika 

Xgule 

Ekitera 

1 

1  Mukum- 

Mukum- 

Mukuui- 

Bakika,  pi. 

Ebitera,  ji)l. 

buso),  Mi- 

buso),  Mi- 

bus«,  Mi- 

Colobus  ... 

Ngeye 

Enkomo 

Arm   

Enzika, 

Ekondo 

Kibwko 

I  Liba>ka>  or 

Luboiko) 

Iwoko) 

Tiboko, 

Dekondo 

I-b6)k©,Ma-, 

Ma- 

McDktt) 

Mbombo 

(pl^) 

f)l. 

Arrow    

Api 

Mwambe 
Nyauibe,/?/. 

Kodoe 

LukcDko) 
NkcDkcD 

Likongo 

likongo 

Axe    

Eruka, 
Maruka,/;^.  j 

Anbaka 
Baiibaka,  pi. 

Ra>ka 

Ika>k<i>,  To)- 

1 

Lit6 

Iko>ko> 

Baboon  

Siko 

1 

Ugbara 

Abura 
BahuT&ipl.) 

1 
1 

Back  

Nyene 

Mukongu 

Mbiri 

^fwkundu 

Mwkundu 

Mwkundo 

; 

,Mi- 

Mi- 

Mi- 

Banana  

Eba>ko         1 

Ebwgo 

B6b§,Gbebe  Likondo 

Dikondo 

Dikondo 

Ma- 

Beard 

Ndelu 

Bulelu 

Nderu 

,  Lo)le 

Do>]a>Ie 

Lo)le 

Bee 

Mapasi  sizi. 

Tiibo>ko 

Njft)ki 

,  Njui 

P6)ki 

Bwi 

Belly 

pt, 
Soh'OjTsoro  Bura 

Soho 

Libunio) 

Nc6r& 

Luutf 

Bird   

Mbabu 

Na>li,  Ba- 

Mburu 
Mburue 

Mpulu 

1 

Mpuru 

Ifuru 

Blood 

Makio          i 

Meniko 

Magira 

Makile 

Makile 

Makile 

Body 

Mbulu 

Ndutu 

Ko?o 

1  Njwto) 

La>lo>pa> 

Lu6k6 

Bone  

Eukuo 

Luo) 
Magwo  (pi.) 

Enkue 

Mwkua,  Mi- 

Mukua 

Mukua 

Borassus 

' 

Ditugu 

Tugu 

Mbuma, 

Enibuma 

Mumbuma 

palm  

■ 

Mombuma 

Bow   

Mange 

Ba>bi 

Teba 

Ditingbo) 
Ma-,  j)l. 

Litingbft)o) 

La>ko>ka> 

Brains    

Eboiigo 

Efigoro 

Bongo 

'  Bongongo 

Qbfungo) 

Boiigonga> 

Breast    

Bere,  ekuba  IJ-bele,Ma- 

Bere 

Tiibele,  Ma- 

1            ' 

Libele,  Ma- 

Diwele 

Brother 

Ntubami 

Mwanadero 
Mwana 

dtt>s«»  (our 

child) 
Banabadem, 

j)l. 

Mukimindi 
amo 

Xdego, 
'  Ndeko 
„  nangai  = 
my 

Mutamba 

Mo>kune 

Buffalo 

Ngwende(?) 

Ndwbtt) 

Njare 

Njale 

Enjale 

Enjale 

Bull   

Muri  kuakt 

Buttocks  ... 

Ekbalata 

Maiigbo 
Lingbo,«n{7. 

Saketa 

Masoiko) 

1 

Ma  Uganda 

Ma8a>ka> 

Canoe   

Ko>ko> 

Bongo 

Mulinga 

!  Bwato 
j  Mato 

Watu 

Watu 

Cat 

Enjangwa, 

Njangwa 

Kondoko) 

fikondcdko) 

Kondtfko 
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English. 

1 

KiBBIA. 

LiBVANUMA 
OR  TilHUKU. 

KUAMBA. 

1 

Ma!7oala. 

1 

Ilinoi. 

Up»t«». 

Cats  

Banjangwa, 

Ba-, /)/. 

j 

Chief 

Maga 

Salie 

1 

M»-konji 
Ba-,  pi. 

Ekumo)        ' 

Mukonji 

Child 

Mike 

Mwana 
Mulembe 

Mike  ake 

1 

Mwana 

Onwana 

i 

Mwana 

,»     0 

Mwana  sa 
gule 

Cloth 

Pongo 

Lubugo 

Enjongo 

Elamlia,  Bi- 

Esenja 

Eto>w«> 

„    (bark). 

Naruta 

1 

Country    ... 

Inzi,  Endu 

Kungu 

Kiaro 

Mbuka 

Embuka 

Mb»ka 

Cow   

Nte 

Bute 

Ente 
Bante  (pi.) 

S^gombe 

Engombe 

1 

Muiya 

Crocodile  ... 

K6>]a 

Djene, 
Ba-,  ]^. 

Empeyo 

Ngonde 

Engandu 

Xgonde 

Date    palm, 

i 

wild   

1 

;  Mugima 

Kigema 

Mo>to>k6> 

Mutoko) 

Muta>ka> 

j-/ay    .  •  •  •  .  •  • 

Hie 

Nabutu 

Kilia 

Mukoro,Mi- 

Mubutu 

Utu 

Daylight   ... 

Namusa>ti 

Devil 

MtuwejijBa- 

:  Mulimo,Ba- 

Ndoki 

'  Mulimba 

Likundu 

Dog    

!  Mbo>a 

Emva 

Mbwa 

Mbwa 

Enganganya 

Mbwa 

„     ?  

Su  enwa 

Nkali 
yambua 

1 

! 

i 

1 
1 

1 

Door  

Kukuku 

1  Likuse 

i 

Kikuku 

Ekukereke 
Bikukereke, 

Ekukereke 

Ekukereke 

Doorway  ... 

Muna  ku 
;      mulungu 

Mpume 

Munokon- 
dako 

Dream  

; 

Dirwto) 

Nda>ti 

Di-r6)ta>,  Ma- 

Dilcoto) 

,  Dilo)ta> 

Drum 

;  Alende 

Ebiba 

Kirembe 

Ng6>ma> 

Enduml>a 

]S'ga>in<u 

Ear 

Kitoi 

Ucwe 
Macwi  (pi.) 

Kitoi 

Dita>i,  Ma- 

Dito)i,  Ma- 

Dita>i,  Ma- 

i^ss  

Leke 

Mukiri 

Like 

Yala 

lyala 

Eyala 

.  Nikiri  (pi.) 

Twyara,  pi. 

Bi- 

Biyala 

Elephant  ... 

Mbungu 

1 

Anjan' 
.  Banjan',  pi. 
(J  JcDtna  wa 
anjan 

Mbungu 

(JNume  sa 
mbungu 

, M bongo 

i  Endamba 

Mbungu 

Excrement.. 

Duu 

Mutara 

Tui 

Tm 

Lo>ta>bi 
Twtwbi,  ;>/. 

Ta>i 

Eye    

Eso 

1 

Liso 
Miso  (fd.) 

I  so 

Lijjo),  Mi?a) 

Didiso) 

Lisa> 

Face  

Leso 

Mesu,  Miso 

Keiso 

Elenge 

Bubuso) 

1  Elenge 

Pat 

'  Kamba 

Mena 

MancDUcD 

Mafuta 

Muniuta 

Muta 

„    (animal) 

Majuta 

Mazuta 

• 

■ 
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English. 

1 

KiBIRA. 

TiTBVANUMA 
OR  LlHUKU. 

KUAMBA.    1 

1 

MAf^OALA. 

1 

iLifiroi. 

1 
1 

UpwTo). 

Fear  

1 

1 

Boako 

Mungon- 
goma 

Mujajo) 

Mungufi- 
guma 

Finger   ' 

! 

Nzika 

Beugbe        j 

Bakbengbe,! 

pi.            I 

Gyara          \ 

Mbuka        ! 

kibcako 

1 

N^ei 
Mo)§ei,  Mi 

Mu^i          1 

1 

Mu^ei 

Fire    ' 

Ikala 

Musa 

Moto 

Mwei^a        ! 

Mo>3a 

Fish   

Su 

Siwe            1 

Su               1 

Insu 

Encu           1 

Ensu 

Foot ; 

Kipe,  Bata  ' 
Etindi 

Egbata 
Degbata(/rf.)j 

Kegu 

1 

Ditambi 

Litambi 

1 

Ditambi 

Forest    i 

Nkba           1 

MeU 

i 

1 

Mabiri         ^ 

TAmba 
Djamba,  pi. 

Mukunda 

1 

T^mba 

Fowl ! 

Koko           1 

Kobo 

Koko           1 

Nko>ka> 

Erik5k6 

Enk6k6 

Ghost , 

Nkete          1 

Aberi           ' 

Mulimo 

Mo>lima> 

Enketa 

Molinio) 

Goat  1 

Meme 

Meme          ! 

Meme 

Ntaba 

Entaba 

!  Entawa 

>»     c? , 

i 

Mpai  wa      i 
meme 

Ntuli  sa 
meme 

t 
1 

1 

God    

Nkete 

Akuri 

Nyamwanga; 

N^ongo 

'  liibanja 

Akungu 

Grass 

Nswbe         1 

Ifugo 

Kasamere    i 

Dititi,  Ma- 

Injani 

lembo) 

Ground 

Da>do>             I 

Etaka 

Dcadca          ' 

Nt0)t0) 

1  Mumbondo) 

Ntcale 

„  nut 

Ekuna      '  j 

Djagare 

Kiwbe 

Nguba 

1  Enguba 

Sgua 

Guinea-fowl    Kanga         | 

Wanga 

Kanga         ' 

Liboiigo 

1  Libongo 

1  Libongo 

Gun   

Bunduki 

Mugango 

Mugango 

Mbau 

,  Embau 

Embau 

Hair  

Kisamo 

Nduri 

Sikamo        1 

Nsui 

1  Insui 

Insui 

Hand 

Ekako 

Igbata  a 

bakbengbe 
Digbata,  pi. 

Kegu 

1 
1 

Likata 

Dikanja 

1 
1 

Dikata 

1 

Head 

Mo> 

Muto 
Nito  (;>;.) 

Ma>Q>                1 

Mo>ta) 

1  Mumo>ta) 

1 

1 

'  Mo>t^ 

1 

Heart... 

Egbondo 

i 

Mutuma 
Nituma 

Mulema      | 

1                     1 

Mo>tima 

1  Mutema 

1 

^  Mutema 

1 

Heel  

Esoko 

Etindilindi 

Kitindi        i 

Litindi 

Litindi 

Litindi 

(ankle)  ... 

1 

1 

Likese 

I 

1 

1 

Hippopota- 

1 

1 

mus    

1  Asanda 

iNdubo 

Mbembwa  i 

Ngubu 

1  Efigubu 

1  Nguu 

Honey  

iBuki 

Liba>ka> 

Njooki 

Apwli 

i  Empule 

Mbuli 

Horn 

1  Endika 

Libakara 

Ndeka         ' 

Njeka 

1 Inkaka 

i  Njeka 

Horse 

Mundumbe 

Mpunda 

Mpunda 

Mpunda 

House    

Endu 

1 

Ekara 
Dikara  (jtl.) 

Ndabo         ' 

Ndako 

Endako) 

1 

Endako) 

1 

»   (my)  ... 

1 

1 
1 

i 

Ekara  edem 
Dikara  di 
dem  (/)/.) 

i 

! 

Hunger 

Nza 

Tara 

Enja 

Njala 

;  Enjala 

Enjala 

Hyena   ...... 

Eraborabo 

1  Mupiti,  Ni- 

Empiti 

Mbungulu 

1  Enkoi 

Enk5i 

Iron   

Mondo  (?) 

!tJk6 

Ngua 

Ebende,  Bi 

-1  Qpita 

Ebende 
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Island    '  E-j«ba,Di-  Tuli  Esanga,  Bi-  Esanga 

Ivory Denu  Minyo  Mungcalca       Empembe 

Mi-ngo>la>,/j/. 

Knee Mwakii  Lulu  Mekulu  Libongo         Libongo 

Knife Ngua  Mwambe  Mbako  Mbeli            Ebuni 

Mbako 

I-Ake  Ebale  Embanji 

I^eg Endingo  Mutindi  Kegu  lko>]a>,Ma-     Luk<a\c» 

Mundi  Ma-tindi,y>/. 

Leopard M«li  Kweyu  Ngue  Nkoi             Enkoi 

Lips   Eburabo  Munu  Nanoko  Etake,  or       Engundi 

Bamunn  Eteke ;  Bi- 

Magic    Elimba  Mamadii  Lemba  Ba>kanga       Engauga 

Maize Mugusa  Mukusa  Nkusa  Mundenge     Mupoinbi 

Tegibura 

Male  Ma>ko  Gule  Mura>k<u  Dwele            Qlele 

Balwko,  ;>^.  B«i>gule  Ba-raura>ka>  Mele,  ;;^. 

Man   Mugba  Mumbi  Sl)a  Mwtu,  Batu  Qmwtu 

Bagl>a, />/.  Bonibi  Banba  (///.)  Babatu 
??  ba,  Bakba 

Meat Nyania  But©  Nyama  Nyaina          Enyama 

Monkey Tepe,  Ba-  Vbom'  Abula  Enkema        Enkema 

Mwbomu 

^foon Anu*lua  Uri  Snfige  Sanja             Ensofige 

Basanja,y>/. 

Mountain...    Manibn  Tiidii,  Ba-  Gusia  Ekuba           Litali 

Kupa 
ekbubu 

Nail  (of  fin-    Kole  Ndara  Kikulu  Eyala            Eyala 

ger  or  toe)  Bikulu 

Name Ino  Liyo  Dina  Lina              Dirina 

„   (my)    ...    Inoinie  Mayo  Malina 

Neck Kingo  Eniiro  Bikia  Nkingo          P'kingo) 

Night Kiho  Busi  Kiria  Butu              Bcobutoj 

Nose  Ixtflft)  Lulu  Lulu  Juru              Lijwlw 

Oil  palm    ...  Dilebo  Dilebo 

Ox Nte  (see  Gow)  Ngombi         Engombi 

„    nkale=  mubali  Ulele 
cow 
Palm  wine 

or  mead...    Libo  !5gaka  Mwenge  Manna           Mamanna 

Parrot    Akukwa  Mu-gaga,  Enkusu  Nkusu           Euko>f!<u 

Ni- 

Penis Nteni  Bima  Ntene  Lo)SQ>ka         Ensa>ka 


Upo»t«». 


Musanga 
Mung«»l«» 

Libongo 
Efek» 

i  Bulik«# 

Ikttlw 

I 

,  Enkoi 
Eteke 

Enkauga 
Mundenge 

Duele 


Mtttw 
Batu 

Nyama 
Enkema 

Ngondo 

Ek<i>ba 

Eyala 

Lina 

Nking<i» 
Utu 

jQ>la> 

Dilebo 
Engombi 
l»lcle 


Manna 
Enkci»s<» 

Musinga 
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.  i 

Pig Nzale  ,  Nembo  Ngwya         i  Isoinbo  ,  Encombo)      Insomha> 

1  1  Ngurube  i 

Pigeon   \fbabii         i  Aliba,  Ba-      Ki-bimbo,    |  Mukurufi-  i  Mukungulu'  Mukulun- 

Bi-  i     guli  guli 

Place La>du  i  Mundende  |  Anja  '  Mabe  ,  B<ube  Mo>be 

Bombi  I 

liain  Mbiio  Ugbara  Mbura  Mbula  Erabula  Mbula 

Mbura  '  ' 

Raphia  palm  Bonga  Bonjo  fjeke,  Maikei  Dieke  Deke 

Rat '  Mbabu         i  Bebe,  Ba-      Mbabu,  Ba-'  Mp©,  Ba-       Embabu        Mpo) 

River libo)  Dei  Kitamba,Bi-  Mukeli  Mukeli  Mukeli 

Road Abi  ,  Mupi,  Nipi    Kianda  Njira  Embali  Njira 

Seed  Mara>ine        Babana  Marwine 

Sheep Mbcflli  '  Butama         Entama         Mi)ata  Embata         Mpata 

Shield    '  Kobe  Nguba  Ngua  Enguba         Ngua 

Sister Msaleadeni  Mwana  Muntaka       Muntu  Muntdka 

I  Basale  ba  bukali        Bantaka,;>/.      mwali 

dem,  pi. 

SkiD  Jjtahoii  Embamba     Kikoba  Ix^jkoso)         hoAapta  La>pa>so) 

M]Ki>sa>,  ;>/. 

Sky Kuba  Busi  Kuba  Dikwl©  Wisa  Dikwl© 

Sleep Toro  Toro  Toro  Ilft),Ta)lo),y>/.  Mpongiri       lU 

Smoke  Maki  Wei  Makiri  Litumbw       Liturabu      '  Litumbu 

Snake    Enzwka  Eli  Nj«ka  Njw  Enjo)  Njw 

Python    ...  Mba>ma>         Emba>mo)       Embwrno) 

Son ,  Mike  Mwana  Mike  Mwana  Onmwana 

„  (my)    ...       „    mamu       i,      dem    i  Mundiamu       „  nangai     „  ambi        Mwanauga 
,1  (thy)  »    „      dongo      „    ako  , 

„  (his)  ^    „      damn       „    ana,m-  . 

'  ako  1 

„  (our)  „      dwsft)        „    asii  , 

„  (your)  I    .,      dwnue      „    anu     ' 

„  (their)  ,.      dalx)        „    abo> 

Song Limbo         '  Rumbo,  Ba-  Mbina  Lembo  Iwlembw        Lembw 

Njembo,  jd.  Njerab© 

Spear Ekunga  Uwo  Kunga  Likongo         Likongo        Likongo 

I  mwwo  (/>/.) 

Star    Ntondo  Ndata  Nsalia  Nywto)  P]nj5t«  Nywto) 

Stick Entiibe  Mwigo  Mpimbo)        Empimb©      Mpimbw 

Stone Et66,  Tali      Libara,Ma-  Tare  Litale  Ditale  Ditale  ^ 

Sun    Mane  Leba  Mane  Dinyaka        Disu  la  Disulautu 

wisa 
Sunshine  ...  '  .Nfoi  lyane  Moi 

Sweet  potato    Teta  '  Lukayata      Bitakuli  i 
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Tear  Li-beso,  Ma-  Liswli  Lubeiso  Mpi^oli  Empi^wli  Empi^wli 

Testicles   ...    Beta              I^oro  Buka  M[mka  Ungundu  Mpuka 

Thief Ekubo           Ndibo  Suma  Mwibi  ll)a,  Baiba  Iba 

Baibi,  jil. 

Thing Kitu              Enia  Kema  Ela>k<k>  Musanu  Buina 

Dema  {2^.) 

Thorn    Nkuo             Wabo  Ekue  Mukeke  Munjube  Mukeke 

Tobacco Taba              Mbagi  Mbagi  Di  kaia  Manga, />/.  Ijanga,  niif/. 

Manga,  pi. 

To-day  Ndende         Yei  Fjeru  I^elo  JAunfe  B<»bttya>k«» 

Toe Befigbe-wa-  Buga  kegu.  N^i  Ncei  Nsei 

mtindi 

Tongue P^daka           Rudada,  Daka  Lulemo  Fxalemi  Ixi>]emu 

madada,  /V. 

Tooth Ninyo,           Iienu  Minyo  Dino,  Mino  Lidino)  Dina> 

Minyo,  ;>/.      Menu,  7//.  Mamino) 

Town Nji                 Kekale  Kikari  Likutu  B«i)bala  likutu 

Tree   M6                 Buti,  Mali  Meri  M«te  lyete  ]S^wete 

M  ite  I  nj  e  te,  jtj/.  Mite 

Twins    Baleu           1  Mawiro  Barongo  Mapasa  Mapasa  Mapasa 

Urine Manye           Matere  Manyi  Minye  Maminye  Mainyi 

Vagina  Iiba>la>  Ma>so>li  Ncici 

War   Bift)                Dite  Bulemu  Bita  Etumba  Ita 

Wart  hog...  Ngiri  Eugiri 

Water    I^ibo               Afalibo  Libo  Mai  Malimba  Mai 

White  man  .    iNfuzungu       Mujungu  Njungu  Liliba,  Mundele  Mundele 

Maliba,  j»l.  Mindele  Mindele 

Wife  Nkali             Mfiri,  Bo)li,  Xkari  !?wasi,  Bas!  Onwali  :Swali 

Wives  (my) .  Bwli  badem 

Wind Empe])o        Yeo  Heyo  Ehwoiwoi  Mupio  Epuipui 

Witch    Mumba          Mamadii  Mulemba  Xkanga  Enketa  Nkaiiga 

Woman Xkali             Muri,  Mnli  Xkari  Mwali  Onwali  Muntaka, 

Bakali,/>/.   Bwli  (/>^.)  Bakali  (=  virgin)  Muntaka  S^wali 
„   young...    Xseka(girl) 

Wood Xkukue        Tifibo  Musa  Xkconi  Ekwni  Nkwni 

Yam  IsOu  Kirali,  Bi-  Mbala  Qbenke  Benju,  Ba- 

Disdii,  ;V.  liabenke,///. 

Year  Mwaka           Kifinda  Kirubuli  (iala  Eranga  Elanga 

Mweru 

Zebra Muswlu 

One    Kadi              lilgana  Mwti  M(i>k&>  Emoi  Mpci>kci> 

Two   Ebare            Diwiri  Bare  Mibale,-bale  Ibale  Iwale 
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Three Esaru 

Four  Sina 

Five  Etanu 

Six Mutuba 

Seven '  Sambu 

Eight Munane 

Nine | 

Ten i  Moka 

Eleven  I 


Twelve  ... 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty  ... 


Thirty 


Forty 
Fifty 


Sixty .... 
Seventy 

Eighty 
Ninety  , 


Hundred  ... 
Thousand... 


I,  me 


I^BVANUMA 
OR  LiHUKU. 

Diletu 

Gena 
I  BcDkw 

Madia 

Madaneka 
I  Bagina 
•    „     mgono 

Mine  i 

Baitoda 

Bakumba 
Digidi  letu 
Digigina 
Digiboko 
Digi  madea' 


KuAMBA.      Ma5^oala.       IuSoi. 


UPa)T«. 


Saru 

Ine 

Tanu 

Mkaga 

Nsambu 

Nane 

Subi 

Kumi 

Kumi  na 

susimcoti 
Kumi  na 

murubare, 
Kumi  na 


Misatu 
Minne,  -nne 
Mi  tano       i 
Mutuba 
Sambu 
Muambi 
Dibua 
Junii 
Jumi  na 
ma>k&> 
„  na  inibale 


>» 


mada- 
neka I 
„   bagena 

I 

„   bagena. 

mugOno 

Bamene 

Bawiri         | 

I 

Bamene       i 
baratu 
»  gina 

„  bcokca 


murusaru 
Kumi  na 

muniine 
Kumi  na 

susitano 
Kumi  na     ' 

susinkaga 
Kumi  na  > 
murusambu 
Kumi  na      ' 

murunane 
Kumi  na 

murusa>bi 
Bwesi  muti    Mitugu 

mibale 


» 


» 


na,  Mitugu 


»> 


»> 


madea 
mada- 
neka 
„  bagina 
y,  bagina    ' 
na  mugono' 
Badi 


murukumi 
Bwebare 
„     na  susi 
kumi 
Bwesaru 
,,     na  susi 
kumi 
Bweine 
„     na  susi 
kumi 
Bwetano 


misatu 
„  minne 
mitano 


>» 


Enie 


>  Eme 


Munkama 

Minkama 

Jumi 

Ngai 


I^tOD 

Inne 
Itano) 
Is^mautt 
In^amo) 
Mundnai 
Dibua 
umi 
Jumi  na 
mjxuko) 
Jumi  ribali '  Jumi  na 
I      iwale 


Isato) 
Inne 
Itano) 
Is4mana> 
Insambu 
Muambi 
Dibua 
umi 
Jume  rcati 


Makca 
mabale 
Liko),  Lioci 
Njumi 
isatu 
Ntuku  inne 
Ntuk  itano) 


Bicinda 


Ntugu 
isatu 


Muknma 


Mbi 


Nga 
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^iV.t'J,^^*     KUAMBA.       ft[A8«ALA.  IliSGI. 

UK  IjIHuKA. 


Thou. 


He... 

We 

You 

They 

All... 


This  man . 
That  man. 
This  tree  . 


That  tree . 
My  house. 
Thy  house 
His  house.. 


Gwefige 
Gwe! 
Uwe,  Enge 

Unii 

Baio) 

-bom 

(Dima 
(liboni  = 
all  things) 

Mumbi  teyii 

Mkakaru 

t<uii 
Mkakaru 

„      twiio) 
Ekara  dem 


Qwe 

Mendie 
Mendi  besu 
Miy« 
Be<£» 
Pone 


Yo 

Oy« 

Bi^ 

Bina> 

Awa 

-onSfi» 


Owe 

Que 
Is« 
Bani 
Ane 

Ba,  -neba, 
-ba 


Up«t«. 

Aft 

Yo»k«* 

Inu 
.Aka 
-kaba 


Our  country  or  our  town 


Your  country 


»» 


»» 


edo)Wc 


teni 


Their  children. 
Bad   


Female 

Good 

Great    

Little    

„  (man).., 
„  (house) 

Male 


White 
Here . . 
Black 


Kiaro 
Kekara 
ado)sii 
Kiaro  dwnu- 
nini 
„    nini 
Bana  lia  da>a) 

-bibi 

(Mumbi 
asabibi  — 
a  bad  man) 

Ikwili,  Muli 
I  -saido(a^) 

•kuru 

-ndanibu 
-esa  bQda 
8u,  Mpai 
Jo)ma,  -gule 
-satu* 
Kuana 
-safigbo) 


]^l)amusindi| 
]S^ba  mendie 
Meli  men- 

dulu 
Meli  men- 

diilu 
Ndabo 

ndiamu 
Ndabo 

ndiama>a> 
Ndabo 

ndiana 

Kekari  ndi 

asii 
Kiaro 

alinamani 

Banike 

ndibabeo) 
-azinani 
Amazinana 


-fikali 
Amabonga 
Zare-zare 
Mike  (2>rejijc) 


Kuake,  ntuli 

Nume 

Ebiio) 

Meo 

Matanu 


Mwtu  «y« 

„     „  kuna! 
Moite  Q>y<» 


»     »i 


kuna 


Ndako 

nangai 
»,    nay« 

„    na>ya> 

Likutu  na 

bi^o) 
Mbuka  na 

bino) 

Bana  nawa 
Mabi 


-n\va.si 
Malamo) 
Nene  -kulu 
-ke 


-lume 
Mulume 
Butane 
Awa,  Ewa 
Buindu 
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KiBIRA.       iLlBVANUMA  OR  LiHUKU.     KUAMBA.     i   MaSTOALA. 


Plenty 


„  (many) 
There   


No,  not. 
I  am .... 


I  come  not 

I  dance 

Idle 

I  drink 

I  drank 

I  drank  not 

I  eat 

I  eat  not  ... 

I  give   

I  give  you 
I  gave  him 
I  go  


Jia!  (imp.) 


I  went 

I  kill  them 

I  know 

I  know  not . 
Thou  lovest 
We  make... 


We  say 

We  sold  not. 


He  stinks 

He  steals 

They  laugh  ... 
You  weep 


Why  art  thou  sleeping  ? 


Where  did  he  go  ? 
Who  comes  in?  ... 


I  bring • 

I  come Bita!  (imp.)\ 


Ba  bcaja 

-mamada 

Ba- 

Ba-madie 

1 

,  Mingi 

1 

Iy« 

jKeoi 

'Kuna 

Masikai 

Nikumia 

Te! 

Ma 

iNi 

Makaneka  (also  I  come);  Nkisa  kame 

1  Akamati 

Makasa  (I  go) 

Emie 
bikamie  ? 

Nayi 

1 

Ekawe,m/>. 

Ubike ! 
(wip.) 

Magbwesai 

1  Ni  kumiai 

Nalingite 

Makabuno 

„  kambina  Abini 

Mag6  (magbo>u) 

'    „  rualia 

Nkubi 

Makamwa 

Nyuwai 

Nanyui 

Mamwene 

Ni  nyuwa 

i> 

Musimwa 

Kinu 

„      te 

Makaja  (Kaka,  food) 

Niliaga 

Nali 

Misija 

Kili 

„    te 

Ma  injwi 

Nepa 

Napesi 

Manaka  ninjo) 

'  Nukupe 

Napesiyw 

Mwawain/ 

Nikumpesia 

Napesiyo) 

Makasa 

Nikia 

Nake 

Matenda(Sa!  go!) 

1  Sa !  (imp.) 

MasabiRe,Matendabise  Nikaiame    . 

? 

Manabaora 

Niki  bdla 

Akufi  ba 

Membirai 

1  Nivia 

Yebi 

Misinembira 

Kivi 

Aibi  t4 

Gwenge  yaja  kukulu 

iUweukundi' 

Y«D  aliki 

Usii  kaka-rema 

Besu            . 
kikikola 

Tttbaiigi 

Usii  kaka  samura 

Besu            I 

Ta>la>bi 

kikionga  ' 

Usii  lembare  layo>n 

Biki             1 
1      tundimbe 

Tft)teki  te ! 

Anumvoimvo) 

Alumbia      i 

AfoiU 

Ana  ba>ba>mo> 

.\ninsuma 

Aibi 

Basabake 

Baki  tevieki 

Baseki 

Nandera 

Benu  buku  i 

Bina>  aleli 

Untt  nakandera 

1     gamieki    \ 

Wak«kuraie 

OlaUki  1 

Jambini 

wa  yareke  ? 

' 

nia  lali  ? 

Asa  nini  ? 

'  Aimane  ? 

Yake  wapi 

Ani  aneka  ? 

Andiani  ?     ' 

1 

Nani  yayi 
(endako) 
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What  do  you  say? 

How  do  you  make  palm 

wine?j  

What  shall  we  drink?  ... 
When  art  thou  coming  ? 
Give  me  food 

Cut  me  a  small  stick 

I  want  a  little  stone 

Which  (fowl)   will    you 

give  me? 

He  is  inside  the  house  . . . 

The  birds  flew  away 

He  is  taller  than  I 

The  i>arrot  screams  

The  rotten  tree  falls 

Can  you  see  me?   

No,  I  cannot   


LiBVANUMA  OR  LiHUKA. 

Wasamura  tet^ 

KUAMBA. 

Uyongiki 

MaSToala. 

Nini  yalubi? 

„    yei 

Ngaka  wakira  tetan 

Ukoli  b«ni  mwenge  ? 

Kamwayei? 

Kikinyuwe  hi  ? 

Weka  matani  ? 

Obiki  reni? 

Xini  yaye  t 

Ainjcajakaka 

Nipa  lieli 

Apesi 

„         meisajja 

biliok«» 

Atenera  muhig» 

Zomba  kami  mikisisi 

Akate 

usaboKia 

mpimbo 

Makakbora  likttvi 

Nikikaba  tare  mikisisi 

Nga*  lingi 

lisabcada 

Ditale  mu- 
kc  muke 

K<»ba  gani  engo  wana- 

Koko  alimani 

inj»? 

mundukuni  pesia  ? 

Yeki  osogo 

Ali  ka  ndabo 

Ajali  na 
ndokw 

Banuli  bakairilia 

Hambulu  baiya 

Mpulu 
baki 

Angasagaine  bubuta 

Aninyinia 

Aku  akandera 

Kukulu  alikaluki 

Buti  boborai  bwakakwa 

Meli  amahdla  alikagwai 

Wekaine  kenaina  ? 

Ubiki  tangiami 

Amoni 
ngait 

Mesito>ka 

Kikitcoka 

Amoni  y« 

te! 

Further  Sentences  in  Libvanuma. 


An  arm  Ekondo. 

Two  arms  Dikondo  diwiri. 

One  cow Bute  bwa  bungana. 

cow    of       one. 
My  house  Ekara  cdem. 

Ivmse    my. 
My  houses IJikara  didem. 

houses     viy. 

Many Bwja. 

Many  men Bombi  babwja. 

Many  things Dima  dibwja. 

All  things Dima  di bom. 

things    all 


A  bad  house Ekara  ebibi. 

home   had. 

Bad  houses    Dikara  dibibi. 

A  female  child Mwana  se  muli. 

child   of  female, 

A  female  dog    Ikcaili  ye  mba. 

female  of  dog. 

A  female  goat  Ikwili  ya  meme. 

goaL 
A  cow  (female  ox)  ...  Ikwili  ya  bute. 

ox. 

A  good  man  Mumbi  a  saido. 

man   of  good. 
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Good  men Bcombi  ba  saido. 

A  great  man Mumbi  rau  kuru. 

nian     a    great 
Mumbi  si  sa  mukuru. 
man  that  is  great 

A  little  house    Ekara,  or 

Ndabo  esa  buda. 
hcnue  that  is  small. 

A  male  dog   Su  emva. 

inale  dog. 

A  male  child Mwana    'sa   gule. 

child  {that  is)  male. 

Male  goat  Mpai  wa  meme. 

fnale  of  goat. 

Male  elephant  Jo»ma  wa  anjau. 

male    of  elephant. 

A  white  cloth   Rubugu  rusatu. 

cloth     white. 

A  white  fowl Kobo  asatu. 

fowl 

A  white  thing  £ma  esatu. 

thing  white. 

White  things Dima  disatu. 

A  white  door Likuse  lisatu. 

door 

White  doors Makuse  ka  satu. 

doors. 

Two  eyes   Miso  kabiri. 

ej/es    two. 

Two  ears    Macwi  kabiri. 

ears 

Two  men    Bcombi  babiri 

One  parrot Mugaga  ungana. 

Two  parrots  Nigaga  ibiri. 

I  don't  like    Ma«e  kain'  (si  is  the 

negative  particle). 

I  married  a  wife  Mabunga  muli. 

tvife 
I  shall  buy  an  ox  to-  Makora   bisi    bute 

morrow  I  bui/    shall     ox 

kaliba. 
to-morrow. 
I  bought  a  cow  yester-  Kikora  bisi  bute 
day I  buy  did   ox 

budeatt. 

yesterday. 
The  man  fell  down  ...  Mwakwabuka  lesi. 

{the  man  he)  fell  down. 


Strike,  beat ! Benda. 

I  will  strike  thee Eme  mana  benda 

/    /  thee  strike^ 
oi'  Eme  mano)  kabenda. 
/  /  thee  did  stHke. 

I  give  thee Manainjo). 

/  thee  give. 
I  gave  you  yesterday .  Mana>ka  ninjo) 

/  thee  did  give 
naka>be. 
yesterday. 
I  will   give    you   to-  Manainjo  bisi  kaliba- 

morrow  to-mm'row. 

I  do  (did)  not  give  you  Ma  5unainj« 

/  not  you  give. 
I  did  want  to  buy    ...  Makakbora  kakora 

I  don't  want Ma  si  kaine. 

/  not  want. 

I  don't  strike    Me  si  benda. 

Thou  strikest  not U  si  bendei. 

He  did  not  give  me...  I  si  nainjo). 

he  nr)t  me  give. 

He  did  not  fail I  si  akisa>. 

He  does  not  love I  si  kunda. 

I  love  not  Me  si  kunda. 

I  not  love. 

Thou  lovest  not    U  si  kundei. 

Give  me  a  little    Ainj©  isaba>da. 

a  little 

Salt Mkwe. 

Give  us  bananas  Ainja>ko>  ebugu. 

give  us  bananas. 

He  gave  us A  si  o)jo)in. 

he  us  gave. 

He  gave  you A  ni  njoiin. 

he  you  gave. 
Hegaveyat*(emphatic)  A  ni  njwin  n'wwe. 

he  you  gave  you. 
He  gave  them      „         Ab«inj«in  neboiigttba 

he  them  gave  them. 
He  gave  me        „         Anainjwin  n'eme. 

he  m^  gave    me. 

I  love  thee Ma  na  kunda. 

/  thee   love. 

Thou  lovest  me U     na  kunda. 

thou  me  lovest. 

I  don't  love  you   Mi  si  na  kunda. 

/  not  thee  love. 
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I  speak  Kuamba Nikionga  Kuamba. 

One  baboon  Abura  ina>ti. 

baboon   one. 

Two  baboons. Babura  bebale. 

A  white  cloth Lualo  ndi  ebua>. 

cloth  that  is  white. 

A  white  fowl Ko>k<»  mu  ndi  ebiiflo. 

fowl    it  that  is  white. 

Strike!   Binda. 

I  will  strike  thee Nida  kubinda. 

/  tvill  thee  strike. 

I  give  thee Niikukupa. 

/  thee  to  give. 
I  gave  thee  yesterday  Uma    nukukupa. 

yesterday  I  thee  to  give. 

I  gave  him Nim  pesia. 

/  him  gave. 

He  gave  me  A  ni  ptsia. 

he  trie  gave. 

I  gave  thee    Nu  kii  pesia. 

/  thee  gave. 

He  gave  us    A  ki  pesia. 

he  us  gave. 

He  gave  you Anipesia. 

he  you  gave. 

He  gave  them  A    h<a    pesia. 

he  (Item  gave. 
He  did  not  give  me ...  Kani  pesi  mbe. 

he  iwt  me  give  not. 
He  did  not  give  thee  .  Kakupesi  mbe. 

thee    ' 
He  did  not  give  us  ...  Kaki  pesi  mbe. 

us 


IN  Kuamba. 

Thou  didst  not  give 

me  

I  did  not  give  thee  ... 

;  I  did  not  give  him  ... 

Thou  didst  not  give  us 

I  Ye  did  not  give  us  ... 

I 

They  did  not  give  them 

'  We  die    

We  died,  are  dead    . . . 


We  are  tired 
Our  house  ... 


Your  house 
His  house  . 


His  wife 

Thy  wife    .. 
My  wife  . . . . . 
Our  wives  . . 
Your  wives 
Their  wives 


Kunipesinibe. 
thou  not  n^  give  not 
Kikupesimbe. 
/  not  thee  give  not. 

Kimpesimbe. 
/  not  him  give  not. 

Kukipesimbe. 
thou  not  us  give  ftot. 
Bttku  ki  pesi  mbe. 
ye  not  us  give  not. 
Baka  b«  pcsimbe. 
Kikuto>. 
Ki  kuwa. 
toe  dead. 
Ki  lilia. 
we  tired. 
Ndabo     ndiasii. 
h/mse    that  is  our. 
Ndabo  ndi  anii. 
your. 
Ndabo  ndi  ake  or  ana.. 
his      his. 
Nkaluana. 
wife     his. 
Nkaluako. 
wife     thy. 
Nkalu  amu. 

wife     my. 
Bakali  ndi  basil. 
vjives  that  are  our. 
Bakali  ndi  banii. 
wives  that  are  jfour, 
Bakali  ndi  babw. 
their. 


BOMANGI.     ABUDJA.     ABALUKI. 
OLUKONJO.       ORUNYORO. 


BoMA^Gi,  AbCdja,  and  Abaluki  are  spoken  along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Congo,  chiefly 
on  the  north  bank  and  between  that  river  and  the  Welle  watershed  to  the  norths 
Abaluki  is  almost  identical  with  Abudja.  It  is  only  recorded  because  it  is  spoken 
much  more  to  the  east  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi. 

Olukonjo  is  spoken  in  the  districts  round  the  south  and  south-east  sides  of  Ruwenzori 
and  west  of  the  mountain  into  countries  N.  and  W.  of  Albert  Edward  Lake. 

Orunyoro  is  spoken  in  Unyoro  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Semliki,  towards  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Albert  Nyanza. 


EXOUSH. 


BOMA^GI. 


Ant Sombi 

White  ant  Apumbuyi 

Antelope — 

Hartebeest 

Cobus 

Cephalophus... 
Ai^     (Chimpan-     Mukumbus«> 
zee) Mi- 

Colobus  

Arm    Iba>kw 

Arrow    Likouga 

Axe Efund«  or 

Epundw 

Baboon  

Back  Mwkundu 

Mi- 
Banana  Likemba 

Beard J^Ule 

One  hair 


Abudja. 

Abaluki. 
Sombi 

Olukonjo. 

Orunyoro. 

Sombi 

Mbali ;  t^. 

Em^iazi 

Esimbali 

Apumbuyi 

■ 

Emi  lungulu, 

Embara 
Esi-  ipl.) 
Enzie 

Enswa 

Enyemera 
Ensa 

Mukumbus« 

Mukimibus« 

Ekitera 

Isike 

Mi- 

Mi- 

Ebi,  pi. 
Engomo 

1 

Bubwko) 

Buba>k« 

Okubwko 

Omukono 

Bubwko) 

Buba>k« 

Okubwko 

Omukono 
Emi- 

Dikonga 

likouga 

Omuswha 

Omutego 

LitiS,  MaUS 

Lit6,  Mato 

Embasa(jD/. 

Esiombasa) 
Elsuka,esisuka 

Enyanzi 

Engerebe 

Enk«»be 

Es-(p^.) 

Mwkundu 

Mttkundu 

Omugongo 

Omugongo 

Mi- 

Mi- 

Dikondo 

Dikondo 

Obukamatae 
Ama-* 

KiUke,  Bi- 

D»l«le 

D<#l<#le 

Esi  onderu 

Omuledju 

• 

Onuleru 

950 

960 

English.  Boma^gi. 

Bee 

Belly  Libumo) 

Bird    Ifuru 

Blood Makile 

Body  Ixol<upa> 

Bone  Mukua 

Borassus  palm ...  Embuma 

Bow    La>ko>ko> 

Brains    Bongongo) 

Breast    Diwele 

Brother Mutamba 

Buflfalo  Enjale 

Buttocks   Mubundo) 

„     (beasts')... 

Canoe Watu 

Cat Kondo)ko) 

Chest 

Chief Enkunift) 

Child '  Euwana 

Infant 

Cloth Esenja 

I 

Corn,  sprouting  . 

Country Embwka 

Cow    Efigombe 

i 

Crocodile  Enkwli 

Date  palm Muntwko) 

Day Wisja 

Daylight   

Devil Endwki 

I 

I 

Dog Emburundft) 
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AbCdja. 

Abalukl 

i 

Olukonjo. 

Orunyobo. 

apa>ki 

Enzwki  (pi. 
Esionziuki) 

Enjwki 

Nc6p« 

Nc6pa> 

iEnda 

£nda 

Mpuru 

Mpuru           1 

Enywnyi 
Esio,  pi. 

Enywnyi 

Makile 

Makile 

Omusasi 

EsAgania 

Ijiulwpci) 

Jxi>la>]»«> 

Omubiri 

Omubiri 

Mukua 

Mukua 

1 

Erikuha 

Egufwa 

1 

Ama- 

Ama- 

Embuma 

Embuma 

1 

1 

Ecikoga 

Akatugu 

ObutUgU,  Jil. 

Litingbo) 

Litinglxtf 

Obuta 

Obuta 

Amata 

Amatta 

Qbongo) 

Qbongo 

Obongo 

;  Obwongo 

Dibele 

Dil)ele 

Eribere,Ama- 

Iwere,  Ama- 

Muntamba 

Muntamba 

Omwanawetu,  Mwanawaido 

Muhara 

Enjale 

Enjale 

Embtfgo 
Esiombogo 

Embo»go 

Manganda 

Manganda 

Ebikalero 
Eritako 

Ebibuno 

Watu 

Watu 

i 
1 

Obwato 

1 

Obwato 
Amato 

Kondoko) 

Kondo>k<u 

Akajango 

Enj&ngu 

1 

Kikuba 

Kifuba 

Enkumo) 

Enkumo) 

Omukama 

Kamwa 

Aba- 

Abakamwa 

Onwana 

Onwana 

Omwana 

Omwana 

Olumekeke 

Omodjo  (J 

Akamekeke 

Esenja 

Esenja 

Mutanda 

Mutanda 

Omwenda 

(bark) 
Orugwye 

Eriba>ga 

! 

Emba>ka 

Enilxuka 

Ekitaka 

Ensi 

Efigombe 

Engombe 

Ende  esigija 

Ente  ezigija 

„    enumej 

„    numi  cf 

Enka>li 

Enko)li 

Endioka 

En^ambia 

Munto)kft) 

Munt<i)kft) 

Ekitanda 

Omukindu 

Butu 

Utu 

Kiro 

Ekiro 

Omwesi 

Nyamusana 

Endo)ki 

Enda>ki 

Omulimu 

Omucweai 

Aba- 

.  Abacwezi 

Enganganya 

Enganganya 

Embwa 

Embwa 

Esiombwa,;i; 

1 

• 
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English. 


BOMAJSTOI. 


AbCdja. 


Abaluki.    .  Olukonjo.     Orl'nyoro. 


Dog  (very  big)... 
Door  


Dream 
Drum.. 
Ear 


Egg. 


Elephant  . 
Excrement 


Ekukereke     |  Ekukereke       Ekukereke  ,  Oluyi,  Ruyi 

!  Esionyuyi,/>^. 

Dil<»t«i>  I  Dil<ut«i>  I  Dilo>t<u  ' 

Ngcamo)  I  Ng<um<u  :  Nga>ma>  ,  Engooma 

Ditwi  !  Dit«i  ma-      i  Ditwi,  Ma-       Okutwe, 

I  j  ,  Amatwe,  />/. 

Eyala,  Biyala,  Eyala,  Biyala  Eyala,  Biyala  Ereye 

'  I  Am&yij  pi. 


Eye 

Face  

Fat 

„  (oil,  butter)... 
Fear  


Finger 


Fire. 
Fish 


Endamba 
T«t«bi,  pi. 


Liliso) 

Bubu8«o 

Mumuta 

Musamba 
samba 
Mu^ei 

Mwisa 
Encu 


Foot 


f  x/rvsv*  •••••...•    ... 


Fowl 
Ghost 


Ditambi 

Mookonda 

Enk5k6 
M<ulim<» 


Goat  Entaba 


God 
Grass 


Efiketa 
Enjani 


Enzoigu,  Esio- 
Amagedzie 
Amavezi 
Amaidzai 
Eriso 
Obiisu 
Ekisawu 
I  Amagiita 

IMungungumaiMufigungunia  Erisaga 


Endamba 
Toitoibi,  pi. 

Lilisw 

Bubuso) 

Mumuta 


Endamba 
Tft)t«bi,  pi. 


Liliso) 

Bubusw 

Mumuta 


Mu?ei 

Mwisa 
Encu 


Mujjei 

Mwisa 
Encu 


Ditambi 

Moikonda 

Enk6k6 
Mttlimo) 

Entaba 


Ditambi 

Mwkonda 

Enk5k5 
Mcolimo) 

Entaba 


Efiketa 
Enjani 


Ground 
nut 


» 


Mumbondo    I  Mumbondo 
Enguba  I  Enguba 


G  uinea-f o  wl Liboiigo 


Libongo 


EHketa 

Enjani 

Mumbondo 

Enguba 

Libongo 


Omunwe 
Emenwe,  jd. 
Omuriro 
Eyiswe 
Esiswe,  /)/. 
Isunibi, 

esisumbi 
Ekisando 
Okugulu 
Omusitu 
Olulonge 
Engoiktt 
Omulimu 
Aba- 

Emburi,  buli 
Esio- 
Esamban 
Embene, 
Esembene,//^. 
Ruhanga 
Duh^inga 
Ekisuki 
Omwata 
Omutaka 

Enganga 


Ekibwa 

Oruhigi 

Empigi 

Endoito) 

Engcoma 

Okutu 

Amatu,  pi. 

Eihuri, 

Amahuri 

Enjfidjo) 

Amazi 


Eri^o,  Amai^o 

Obuso 
:  Eki^ju,  Ebi- 

Amagita 
i  Okutina 

I  Orukumo 

I  Omuriro 
Encui 


Ekigere,  Ebi- 

Ekibira 

EiikttkQ) 
Omuzimu 

Embuzi 


Duh&nga 

Katonda 

Omwata 

Obuyansi 

Itaka 

Ekinyoibwa 

Ekitajumba 
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Enoush. 


BOMA^JI. 


Gun    Emba 

Hair  .  Insui 


Hand Dikanja 

Head Muma>ta) 

Heart Mutema 

Heel   I  Litindi 

Hippopotamus . . .     EnguCi 

I 
Honey    I  Mbuli 

Horn  !  Njeka 

Horse Mpunda 

House     Endako) 

Hunger Enjala 

Hyena    Enkoi 

Iron    Ebende 

I 

i 

Island    I  Esauga 

I 

Ivory  Ngo>la> 

Knee  Libongo 

Knife Ebuni 

Lake  Buliko 

Leg Eka>lo) 

Leopard Enkoi 

Lion   I 


Lips    

Magic 

Wise  man's  work 

Maize 

Male  

Man    


Meat  ... 
Monkey 


Eteke 
Enkanga 

Mundenge 
Qltle 
Qma>tu 
Babatu 

Enyania 
Enkema 


Moon Ensonge 


Mountain  Litale 


AbCdja. 

Emba 
Insui 


Dikanja 

Mumcatca 

Mutema 
Litindi 

Eiigubu 

Mbuli 
Njeka 

Mpunda 

Endakca 

Enjala 

Enkoi 

Ebende 

Esanga 

Ngo>l<u 

Libongo 

Ebuni 

Embanje 

Eka>l&> 

Enkoi 


Eteke 
Enkanga 

Mupombi 
La)lele 

Babatu 

Enyama 
Enkema 


Ensonge 


Litale 


Abaluki.       Olukonjo.     Obi-nyoro. 


Emba 
Insui 


likanja 
I  Mumcoto) 
'  Mutema 

Litindi 

,  Engubu 

''  Mbuli 
i  Njeka 

I 
Mpunda 

Endakca 

Enjala 

Enkoi 

Ebende 

Esauga 

Ngcalo) 

Libongo 

Ebuni 

Embanje 

Eka>la> 

Enkoi 


Eteke 
Enkanga 

Mupombi 

LTmo)tft) 
Babatu 

Enyama 
Enkema 


Ensonge 
litale 


Embundu 
Oluyuwiri 
Esionziwiri, 

pi- 

Eklganza 

Mutwe 

Omutummo 
i  Akasinziro 
■Obu- 
I  Eyisere 
:  Esisere 
'■  ObGkyi 
'  Erihembe 

Enkayina 
;  Enyumba 
:  Enzala 

Empiti 
:  Ekycoma 

Eccama 

Oku  itsinga 

Eritsinga        i 
j  Erino 
!  Eriru 

Omubamba 

Engedze 

Okuyulu 

Engwe 
'  Endare, 

Esiandare,  ;>/. 

Eminyd- 

Omulwyi 

Obuganga 
I  Ebikusa 

Omulume 

Omundu 

Abandu, 
awandu 

Enyama 

Eiigende 

Eugema, 
Esiongema,//^. 

Omugesera, 
I  Okweri 

Obweruka 


Embundu 
Ifcoki 


Ekiganja 
Omutwe 
Omutima 
Ekisinziro 

Enjubu 

Obw»ki 

Eihembe 

Ama- 

Enkaine 

Enju 

Enjara 

Empiai 

Ekioma 

Eizinga 

Ama- 

Erino 

Okuju 

Omwihiu 

Enyanja 

Okugulu 

Engo) 


Emenua 
Omura>g<» 

Ebicwri 
Omusajja 
Omuntu 
Abantu,  pi. 

Enyama 
Enkende 


Okuezi 
Oru^zi 
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EN(iU8H. 


BOMA^GI. 


Mountain  (big)... 

„     (snow) 

Xai]  (of  finger  or 

toe)  Eyala 

Name Dirina 

n    (our)    

Neck Nking« 

Night Bubut« 

Nose  li- 

Oil  palm    Dilebo 

Ox  Engombi 

Icdlele 

„  (horn) 

Palm  wine Mamanna 

Parrot    Eiiko»s« 

Penis Ens«>ka 

Pig Encombw 

Pigeon    Mukufiguli 

Place Qmwbe 

Rain  Mbula 

Rapbia  pahn Dieke 

Eat Embabu 

River Mukeli 

Road  Embali 

Sheep Embata 

Shield Euguba 

Sister Mutumwali 

Skin   L»ptt»SM 

Sky l)ik«l« 

Sleep !]*» 

Smoke   Litumbu 

Snake Enj« 

Pjthon    Eml^mcd 


AbCdja. 

Abalcki. 

Olukonjo. 
Erilambo, 

ORrXYORO. 

Oburambo 

flsiansororo 

Eyala 

Eyala 

Eciala,  Ebi- 

Entt»ntt» 

Dirina 

Dirina 

Erina 

Eibara 
Amabara- 
gaitu 

Nking« 

Nkingo 

Ebicia 
Engotd 

Ebityia 

Bwbutu 

B«>  Butu 

Wamira 
Ekiro 

Ekiro 

Li- 

Li- 

Muhuri ;  Emi- 
(nostrils) 

Dilebo 

Dilebo 

^ 

Engombi 

Engombi 

Ende 

finte 

l*»lele 

l«lele 

Esionde,  pi. 
Eugube 

-enumi,  cf 

Mamanna 

Mamanna 

Obuabu 

Amarwa 

Enkfti3« 

Enkttsw 

EuglLSU 

£ukusu 

Enswka 

Ensttka 

Eisulu 

Esi  sulu,  pi. 

Embwrw 

Encombw 

Encomb«i» 

Enguluwc 

flmpunu 

Mukufiguli 

Mukufiguli 

Akali  kuku 

Eniba 
Amaiba 

Qniwbe 

Omwbe 

Ahandu 

UmwAnya 
Ahanta 

Mbula 

Mbula 

Embula 

Enjura 

Dieke 

Dieke 

Omuhiku 
Esiombiku,j9/. 

Obu^ware 

EmpM 

Eni)^ 

Embeba, 
F*<;io-,  /i/. 
Songomuri 

Embeba 

Mukeli 

Mukeli 

Ekisesa 
Omusia 

Ekisaru 

Embali 

Em))ali 

Ensera 

Qmuh&nda 

Embata 

Embata 

Emburi 

Entama 

Enguba 

Eiiguba 

Eiigabo 

Engabo 

Mutumwali 

Mutumwali 

Mwaleweitu 

Wamao 

I.^ptt>S«» 

I^)*»d«* 

Eugwba 

Omubiri 

Dik»l<# 

Dik»l«# 

Olul^la 

Eiguru 

Impoiigin 

(m[K>iigiri 

Otulo 

Oburu 

Litumbu 

Litumbu 

Omnki 

Enj« 

Enj» 
Emb«m« 

Nzwka 

Enj«ka 
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English. 


BomaSgi. 


Son Otiwana  mbi 

»  (my) 

Song  Lembo) 

Dance 

Spear Likongo 

Star    Njoto) 

I 

Stick Mpimbw 

Stone Ditale 

Sun Disu  la  wi^ 

Sunshine   Ma>ma>i 

Sweet  potato ' 

Tear   Empi^wli 

Testicles    Mpuka 

Thief Iba 

Thing Musanu 

Thom Munjube 

Thumb  

Tobacco Lianga 

To-day  Jaune 

Toe Nsei 

Tongue  TxDlemu 

Tooth Dilino) 

Town IjO)bala 

Tree lyete,  Njete 

Twins Mapasa 

Urine Maminyi 

Vagina  Dibwlo) 

War    Etumba 

Wart  hog  

Water Malimba 

White  man    Mundele 

Mindele 

Wife   Nwali 

Wind Epuipui 

Witch Ngafiga 

Woman Onwali 

Wood Inkwni 


AbCdja. 

Abaluki. 

Olukonjo. 

Orunyoro. 

Onwana  mbi 

Onwana  mbi 

Omwana 

1 

Omivana 
Obwana,  pi. 

„    wage 

Akana,  dim. 

Lembo) 

Lembo) 

1 

Oluinibo 
Riwina 

Okuzina 

Likongo 

Likongo 

Itumo,  Ma- 

Ei^umo 

Njo>ta> 

Xjwtia 

Engununo 
Esio- 

Enyinyizi 

Mpimbo) 

Mpimbo) 

Omwigo 

Omwigo 

Ditale 

Ditale 

Eribwe 

1  Eibare 

Disu  la  wi§a 

Disu  la  wi§a 

Eriwba 

Izioba 

Ma)ma)i 

Mo>ma>i 

1 

1  Ekirebu,  Ebi- 

EkitAkuli 

Em])i!<a>li 

Em))i^a>li 

Omusa>ni 
Emi- 

Eiziga 

Ingundu 

Ingundu 

Emihege 

Amaga>si 

Iba 

Iba 

Omwibi 

Omwibi 

Musanu 

Musanu 

Ekindu 

Ekintu 

Munjube 

Mui\jube 

1 

Ereliwa 
Amaliwa 

;  Eih'wa 

Ekiara 
Kisaiza 

lianga 

lianga 

Etaba 

EtAba 

Jaune 

Jaune 

Munabwiri 

Dero 

Xsei 

Nsei 

Akasanwe 
Amano,  pi. 

a\kagere 

IxDlemi 

Lolemi 

Luleme 

Olulimi 

Dilino) 

Dilino) 

ErinOjAmenoi  Erino 

Loibala 

Ijwbala 

Ekikale 

Orubuga 

Muite,  Njete 

Muite,  Njete 

Omuti 

'  Omuti 

Mapasa 

Mapasa 

Abahasa 

Abarongo 

Maminyi 

Maminyi 

Amaso 

Enkari 

Munso)li 

Munscali 

Enzini 

Etumba 

Etumba 

Oruhi 

Obulemu 

Enjiri 

Engiri 

Malimba 

Malimba 

Amagedzi 

Amadzi 

Mundele 

Mundele 

Omujungu 

Omujungii 

Mindele 

Mindele 

S^wali 

Swali 

Omukari 
Bakari 

Omukazi 

Mopui 

Mopui 

Embeho 

Omurombi 

En  k  eta 

Enketa 

Omurwi 

Omura>go> 

Onwali 

Onwali 

Omukari 

Mukazi 

Inka)ni 

Inkwni 

Esiankue 
Rukwe,  pi. 

Enku 
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English. 


BomaKji. 


AbCdja. 


Abaluki.       Olukonjo.  I  Orunyoro. 


Yam   Qbenja  ,  Qbenja  Qbcnja 

Year  Elanga  <  Elanga  Elanga 

I  ■  I 

i 

One Emoi  Emoi  Emoi 

Two    Ibale  ,  Ibale  Ibale 

Three '  IsatcD  ,  IsaW  Isatw 

Four  Binne  Binne  Binne 

Five   Bitanw  '  Etanu  Bitanw 

Six IsAniano)  Is4inano>  I»Amana> 

Seven ,  Insamba>  Insambo)  Insarabo) 

Eight M  undnai  Muambi  Muani  bi 

Nine  Dibua  Dibua  Dibua 

Ten Jumi  Jumi  Jumi 

Eleven  Jume  ne  moi   Juuibe  roti  Juinbe  rot i 

Twelve  

Twenty Ditinda  Ditinda  Ditimla 

Thirty    Nju  misatu      Nju  niisatu      Nju  misatu 

Forty 

Fifty  ; 

Hundred   

Thousand  

I,  me  Mbi  Mbi  Mbi 

Thou  Owe  Owe  Owe 

He  fine  fine  One 

We I?«  I?«  l§a) 

You    Bani  Bani  Bani 

They  Bane  Bane  Bane 

All  -ba  -ba  -ba 

I 
This  man  

I 

I 

That  man i 

I 

This  tree   i 

That  tree  


Ekihama        i 

Ekirali 

Omwaka 

Omwaka 

-guma,  -yuma 

Emu 

-here,  -were 

Iwiri 

-satu 

Isatu 

-ne 

InSi 

-tanu 

Itanu 

Mukaga 

Mukaga 

Omusanzu 

Mu^anju 

Munane 

Munana 

Omwenda 

Mwenda 

Erikumi 

Ikumi 

Ekumi  na 

„    n'emu 

ciyuma 

• 

„    na  iwin 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

abere 

awiri 

Amakumi 

^Vmakumi 

asatu 

asatu 

Amakumi 

Amakumi  ana 

ane 

Amakumi 

„      atanu 

atanu 

Erigana 

Ikiasa 

Erigan' 

Igana 

neguma 

Ngie,  Njie 

Nywwe 

Ewe;  Tami 

Wewe 

Oyu 

Qli :  Ye 

Sitwe 

Icwe,  Icu 

Inyue,  Inyfi 

Inyuwe 

Aba 

Abo 

-usi,  -a)Si 

-toiiSi  (bo)na, 

(abo>si,  ga>si 

yona,  zona, 

owo)si,  etc.] 

\  1     etc.) 

Omundu 

Omuntu 

yoyu 

ngugu 

Omundu 

Omuntu 

yolia 

nguli 

Omuti  ono 

Omuti  giino 

„    6>lia 

„     nguli 
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Further  Phrases  in  Olukonjo. 


My  house  Enyumba  ySge. 

Thy  house „  yayo. 

His  house  „         yaye. 

Our  town   Obutala  etu. 

„    bwetu. 

Your  country    Erirembo. 

rienyu,  -enyu. 

Their  children  Abana  babo. 

Bad -bi. 

Female   -kali ;  -owene. 

Good Buya  (fine). 

Oreat  -kulu. 

Little  -nunu, -ke. 

Male    -lume. 

Sick,  ill  Aluere. 

White -eru. 

Mere   Eno. 

Black  -iraiilu. 

Plenty -ngi. 

There Eria  ;  Mali. 

No,  not  lyehe  ;  Si-. 

I  am    Endi. 

Thou  art Uli. 

I  bring Nga  lota, 

Ngendireta. 
I  come    Ngasa. 

VVase !  {imp.). 
I  come  not Sindendiasai. 

Sindiasa. 

I  dance  Ngcndiwin'. 

,,       winai. 

I  die Ngakuwa. 

I  drink   Nganyuwa. 

Ngasoma. 

I  drank  Nagwirinyu'. 

I  drank  not   Sindinanyu'. 

I  eat    Xgalia. 

I  eat  not Sinditrali. 

I  give Mba. 

I  am  giving   Xgandi  kuh'. 

I  give  you Ngakuha. 

I  gave  him Nanamuhere. 

1  go Ngagenda. 


I  went Nanagendire. 

I  kill  them Ngabaita. 

1  know    Ngaikia.sL 

I  know  not Singaikiasi. 

I  love Ngasima. 

We  make   Tu  kalimi. 

„  say   „    kabuga. 

„  sold  not  Situ  tuawola. 

He  stinks  Amabeha ;  Amabwla. 

He  steals    Akiba. 

They  laugh    Bakaseki. 

You  weep  Muka  reri. 

Why   art    thou  Wa    rara    (lala)    \va 

sleeping?    kwireci? 

Where  did  he  go  ? Agendire  hai  ? 

Wlio  comes  in  ? Oyu  gengira  neiule  ? 

What  do  you  say  ?    ...  Wa  wuru  tike  ? 

*^*  Infinitives  in  Olukonjo  cdioayB  made 
with  5th  (Eri-)  prefix,  and  not  with  15th 
(Ku-).     Thus,    to   sleep    is    ^rMala ;    not 

To  see Eri-lang^ra. 

To  speak    Eri-londa. 

To  dance    P>i-bina. 

To  fall    Eri-wa,  and  also 

Eri-hinda. 
To  strike    Eri-tera. 

I  strike  Nt/rm.* 

1  struck ^^terire. 

I  did  strike    Xgaf«-a. 

I  shall  strike Xda  t^ra. 

Tf  I  strike ^gxiera. 

I  may  strike ^dere. 

To  come Eri-cwa. 

1  come    ^^asd, 

I  come  not Sindiasa. 

Thou  comest  not 8iw7i«i. 

He  comes  not   Sicwa. 

We  come  not 8itU(/^. 

Ye  come  not Simwrt«a. 

They  come  not Sibaxa. 


*  Verbal  root  in  italics. 
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I  dance  not    

I  die  not 

I  drink  not    

I  did  not  drink 

I  ate  not 

I  do  not  kill  them    ... 

I  loved    

We  refused    

We  refuse  

How    do    you    make 

palm  wine?    

What  shall  we  drink  ? 
When    art    thou 

coming? 

Give  me  food    

Cut  me  a  small  stick  . 

I  want  a  little  stone  . 

Which     (fowl)     will 

you  give  me?  

He  is  inside  the  house 
The  birds  flew  away... 

He  is  taller  than  I  ... 
The  parrot  screams ... 
The  rotten  tree  falls... 

The  tree  fell 


ma 


Sindendiwinai. 

Sindendikwa 

Sindendinyuwa. 

Sindinanyu. 

Sindiandere. 

Sindendibaita. 

Nana.simire. 

Twaganire. 

Twagana. 

Obuabo)     wa- 

bngerote  ? 
Tugendesoma'  ki  ? 


Wa.sire  ma>la>wa  ? 

Mbe  bialia. 

Undure  kangahanga 

akake 
Nga   yenda   akabue 

akake. 
£nka>ka>  eriaye   yo- 

kendemba? 
Ani  omu  nyumba 
Esionyonyi  isiamao- 

buluka. 
Yama  amole. 
Eiigusu  egarira. 
Omntio    gunugire 

(fell) 
Omuti  wakunukire. 


The  man  fell  down  to  Omundu    amaihinda 

the  ground (ahindire)       ahese 

(to  the  ground :  old 
Bantu,  apansi), 

A  leaf Ki-^uma,  ki-huma. 

Leaves    Ama-yuma,  ama- 

huma. 

A  pumpkin    Eri-rema, 

Pumpkin    Ama-rema. 

All  -usi,  osi. 

[All  (men),  -bwsi :  all  (trees),  eywsi ;  all 
(water),   gwsi ;    all    (things),   ebiusi  ;    all 
(cattle),  esiwsi ;  all  (sleep =otulo),  otwwsi ; 
all  (towns =butala),  owwsi.] 
A    good    man    (man 

good)  Omundu  owuwene* 

Good  men  (men  gfxxl)  Abandu  ahRbene. 
Agoodgoat(goaf9'oo(/)  Embuli  yuwene. 

Good  goats    Esiambuli  esiow^fwtf. 

A  good  thing Ekindu  eco  wetie. 

Good  things  Ebindu  ebyo  wene. 

A  good  place Handu  hB>weiie. 

A  good  banana Akakamata  akeLwene, 

Good  bananas   Obukamata  oheawen^. 

Sick,  ill  -aluere. 

Tall -le  (omule  =  tall,  as 

tree  or  man). 

Short  -kuhi  (omuntu  omu- 

kuhi = a  short  man). 


Further  Phrases  in  Orunyoro  (Urutoro,  Or  u  him  a). 


My  house  Enju  yange. 

Thy  house „    yawe. 

His  house  „     'yl. 

Our  town  Harubuga  ruaitu 

Your  country    Harubuga  yany'. 

Their  children  Abana  babo. 

Bad -bi. 

Female  -isiki,  kazi. 

Good  -rungi  ;  -kuru ;  de. 

Great -ko>to>  =  big. 

Little  -toito,  -kike. 

Male   "Sajja,  -ojo) ;  -irumi. 

White -era,  ruwera. 

Here   Hanu. 

Black -kwiragura. 


Plenty -inji. 

There Hali,  Kuli. 

No,  not  Kwaha  weo. 

Ti-,  to-,  ta-,  etc. 

Now    Atibunu. 

lam    Ndi. 

I  bring    Nindeta. 

„      you Nifikuletera. 

I  come    Ninyija  ;  Qidja. 

I  come  not Tina  idje  ;  Tinyije. 

I  dance  Ninzina. 

I  die    Ninkaba  ;    Nakaba; 

Nafwa. 

I  drink   Ninyuwa. 

I  drank  Nanyuwere. 


*  Good  (root)  in  italics. 
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I  drank  not  Ntanyue. 

I  eat    Xindia. 

I  eat  not Tiindire. 

I  give  you M)»a. 

I  give  you Nakuwa. 

I  gave  him Nkamwa. 

I  go Niiigenda. 

I  went Sgenze. 

I  kill  them Mbaita, 

I  know    Manyiri. 

I  know  not    Tiraanyire. 

Thou  lovest  Niiigonza  ;  a>gonza. 

We  make   Ntukora. 

„    made   Tukwdzire. 

„    say   Ntubadza, 

Ntugamba. 

„    said Tubarizze. 

„    sold  not  Tetutunzire. 

He  stinks  Anunka. 

He  steals    Aiba. 

They  laugh    Aba^eka. 

You  weep  Muchura, 

Why  art  thou 

sleeping?    Ki-ki  okuniama? 

Where  did  he  go  ?    ...  Agenzir'hA  ? 

Who  comes  in  ? Noha  yata  ? 

What  do  you  say  ?  ...  Wagamba'ki 

Ogambir  o)ta  ? 

To  sell    Kuguza 

I  sell   ^inf/uza. 

I  sold ^f/uzire. 

Thou  soldest Oguzire. 

He  sold  Aguzire. 

We  sold l^nguzire. 

Ye  sold  ^Uxguzire. 

They  sold  Ba//wri/Y. 

Sell  me  a  fowl! }\guze  enkoko. 

He  sold  me  a  sheep  Aka   uhguze  entama 

yesterday   ijo.  sheej) 

yesterday. 


To  kill    Kutto. 

I  was  killing Nywire. 

1  did  kill    Nkaita. 

I  did  not  kill Nta  iU. 

I  was  not  killing Ti  wy isire. 

I  shall  kill Ndajte. 

1  shall  not  kill Tinyt'e**. 

Tliat  I  may  kill    Nyi>. 

If  I  shall  kill Obundaif<i. 

I  shall  go  to  Katwe  Ningenda    Katwe 
to-morrow.      When    I ihall  go  (to)  Katwe 
I  get  there  I  shall  nyenkia.    Obundahe 
buy  salt:  they  will  to-morrow  wlienlget 
sell    me     salt    for    kayo,    ndagura 

cloth    there    I  ihall  buy 

ekisura:   bana- 

salt    they  will 
unguza    ekisura 
me  sell      salt 
n'orogoi. 
for  doth. 
What  shall  we  drink  ?  Toranyoa  ci  ? 
When  art  thou 

coming? 

Give  me  food    

Cut  me  a  small  stick  . 


I  want  a  little  stone  .. 

Which  (fowl)  will  you 

give  me  ?    

He  is  inside  the  house 
The  birds  flew  away.. 
He  is  taller  than  I  ... 
!  The  parrot  screams  ... 
The  rotten  tree  falls  .. 


C^an  you  i  ee  me  ? 
No,  I  cannot 


Oize  reri  ? 
Mpe  biakulia. 
Ntemera  akaigo 

akatoito. 
Ninyenda  akabare 

akatoito. 
Enkcdko)  creh'i 

eyorampa. 
AH  omu  nju. 
Enyunyi  ziharrukire 
Ye  yansinga  oburre. 
Enkusu  neicurra. 
Omuti  gujunzir' 

guragwa. 
Oinza  okundora  1 
Kuaa ;  tin^ubore. 


URUTORO. 


ORUHIMA. 
KABWARI. 


URUNYARUANDA. 
LUSESE. 


Ubutoro  is  spoken  in  Toro  and  Busongora,  south  of  Ruwenzori.  It  is  practically 
identical  with  Uru-iro,  which  is  the  dialect  of  the  negro  serf  population  in  Ankole 
(Ba-iru).  Words  specially  characteristic  of  the  Busongora  dialect  are  marked  (B)> 
and  Uru-iro  words  are  marked  (I). 

Oruhima  is  spoken  in  Ankole  by  the  Uima  aristocracy. 

Urunyaruanda  is  spoken  in  Ruanda,  or  Bunya-ruanda,  south  of  Ankole. 

Kabwari  is  spoken  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Tanganyika,  called  really  the  Mwakabwari 
language  or,  sometimes,  Kibakabwari. 

LusESE  is  spoken  in  the  Sese  Archipelago  (Victoria  Nyanza). 


English. 


Urutoro.    1    Oruhima.    i     Ruanda.     ,    Kabwari 


Ant 


Termite 


Antel<)f)e — 

Hartebeest 

Waterbuck 

Cofnu  thoniasi. . 

Cephalophus  ... 

Eland  

8peke*s 
tragelaph    ... 

Small  antelopes 
Ape     (Chimpan- 
zee)   


Colobus 
Arm    


Empazzi 

En^wa  (I) 

Empara 
Enjazza 
Ensa 


Empazi 

Enta)zi 

Enswa 

Omuswa 

Enyemera 

Endconyi 
Esunu 


Entaraganya 


Ecikuya 
I  Empundu  (I) 
[  Kitera  (B) 
i  Engeye 
1  Omukono 


Ylsiki 


Arrow Omusogi 


Axe 


Omukono 

Emi- 

Omuambi 

Emi 

Empango 


Baboon 
Back  .. 


I  Ehangu 
I  Mpangu,  jt>/. 
I 

j  Enkerebe  (B)j  Enkwbe 
Omugongo'  Omugongo 


Ngufia 

Nguluno 
M bongo 


Enjangwe       I  Swko) 


L'kubwkft) 
Amab(i>ko> 

Omwambi 

I 

Entorizo" 
(j)7'.  entoriz) 


I  Kubfi>ka> 
i  Ma- 
i  Mwambi 
I  Mi- 
Mbasa 


Empundu       ,  Ngania 
Omugongo       Mwofio 


LusESE. 


Luasi 
Nasi,  pi. 
Lusunga 
Sunga,  pi. 
Nama  (in 
general) 


Empazzi 

Amaguye 

Enswa 

Enangazi 


Entalaganyi 

Enjwbe 
Izike 


Engeye 

Muko)no 

Ama- 

Mutego, 

Emi- 

Nyanzi 

Empasa, 

Embaidi 

Enkobe 

Mugongo 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


Urutobo.       Oruhima.        Ruanda. 


Banana 


»» 


tree. 


Beard 


KiUke 


Omukonde 


Ecito)ci 
Ehi- 


Omuledju       .Ebirezu 
Ebirezu  (I) 
One  hair 

Bee I  Enjwki 

Emburi  (I) 
Enda 
Entundu  (1) 


Belly 


Enz(i>ki 
Enda 


EgiWci 
Ebitwki,  pi. 
Omutumba 
Eini- 
Ubwanwa 

Uruanwa 
Enzoiki 


Kabwari. 

Konde,  Ma- 

Kiw 
Bi«,  /i/. 
Lulevu 
Tulevu,  jil, 
Kalevu 
Nzuki 


LrsESE. 


Enemo 
(sam^  in  pi.) 


Ekirelx) 
Oniulevu 


Enjuki 


Bird 


Enywnyi 


Blood I  Esagama 

'Esainaga(B,I) 

Body  Omubiri 

Bone  I  Igufwa,Ama- 

Egugunwa(I) 
Borassus  palm  ...  i  Akakoga 

I 

Bow    Obutta 

Aniatta 

Orta  (I) 

Brains    i  Obwongo 

Breast Iwere 

Amawere,y>/. 
Brother Mwenaweito  '  Mwenes<» 


Ecinyonyi 

Enywnyi 

EsAgania 

Omubiri 
Iguffa 
Ama-,  y^. 
Akatugu 
Obu-,  /^. 
Obuta 


Ebondo  Vumo  Ibunda,  Ama- 

Ania-  Mila=  bowels  ohi-,embunda 

Enyo)ni  (9, 10)  Kano>ni  Xyonyi 

'Tu- 


Amaraso 

Omubiri 

Egufwa 

Ama 


Musi 

Mubiri 

Fua 

Mafua 


Musahi 

Mubiri 
Igumba 
Ama- 
Katugo 


Omuhetto        Mweitw  i  Kasale,  Obu- 


Owongo 
Ibere 


(our) 

Ony) 

Buffalo  Embcago 

Buttocks    i  Ebibuno 

„    (beasts')  ...     Amatako 

Canoe i  Obwato 

Cat I  Enjangu 

Chest Kifuba 

Chief Omukamwa  <  Oniukania 


EmbcDgo 
Ebibuno 

Obwato 
Aniato 
Enzangu 
Ekifuba 


(king) 
Omunyoro 
'      (chief) 
Child ;  Omwana 


Aba- 


Onnvana 
Obwana, 
Akaniwana 


Emi 

Obwongo 
Iwere 
Ama-,  pi. 
Mwenetata 
Muhara 


Embo)go 
Ekibuno 

Bwato 
A  mil  to 
En  turn 


Oniwami 
Awanii,  }d. 


Oniwana 
Awaiia,  2*1' 


Mieitw,  pi. 

Makft 
Bele 
Ma-,  jd. 
Mwan'etu 


IMo) 
i  Matako) 

Bwato 
Miito,  2^' 
Kanyabo 

Mutwale 


Mwana, 
Kana  ma- 

laika  = 

little  child 


Obwongo 
Ibere, 

Amawere,jrV. 
Mutabani 

„    -waitu, 
„     -wange 
Mbo>ga> 

Mufundo 

Bwato 

Am^to 

Kajangwa 

Kaligyi 

Mwanii, 

Mukama 

Abami,  jd. 

Mwana 
Abana, 
Awana 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Urutoro.    I    Oruhima. 


Cloth 


Country 
Cow    ... 


Crocodile 
Date  palm 
Day 


Daylight 
Devil  .... 


Dog. 


„  (very  big)   ... 

Donkey 

Door  

Doorway    

Dream    

Drum 

Ear 


Mutanda 
Orugoye 
OrukcDzi  (B) 
Ensi 
Ebuguma  (I) 

Ensambia 
Omukindu 
Eciro  (I) 


Omucwezi 
Abacwezi,  pi. 
Embwa 


Egg 

Elephant   . 

Excrement 
Eye 


Face 
Fat.. 


„    (for  cooking) 

Fear   

Finger    


'  Oruigi  I 

Enyigi,  pi. 

I 

I  Endo)to  I 

'  EfigcDma  ! 
OkutUjAmatuI 
I  Kutu6  (B)  I 
|Okutuitu(I)  I 
I  Ihuri 

I  Enj«j« 
I  Endeaba         I 
!End«ba(I) 
'  Amaizi  | 

;  Amatotoro(I) 
Eriso 

Obuso  I 

Ekiifaju  I 

Ensazu  ' 
Amavutta 

Amafuta  (I)  ! 

Okutina  I 

Orukumo  I 

Dukumo  (B)  | 


Qmwenda 
Emienda,  pi, 

Ensi 

Ente  ezigiza 
„    enimi,  $ 
Ensambia 
Omukindu 
Ekyiro,  Eciro 
Ebi- 

Nyamusana 
Omucwezi 
Abacwezi 
Embwa 

Ekibwa 

Oruigi 

Enyiji,  ji. 

Omuriango 

Endcuto) 

Enga>ma 

Okutu 

Amatu 

Eihuri,  Ama- 

Enza>zci> 


Amazi 


Ruanda. 

Orutabbi 
Omwenda 

Obutaka 
Enka 


Egitanda 
E?orro 

Omutaga 
Embandwa 

Embwa 
„    kazi,  ? 


Omuriango 

Ruigi 

Endo)to 

Engo>ma 

I'gutu 

Amatu 


Kabwari. 


Mwenda 


Kibalo),  Bi- 
iS^ga  ngaziana 

N^wena 
Ka^ue 
Busd 
Mu?uba 

Idima 

Marima 

Kabwa 


Kapa 
Kivi,  Bivi 

Mwafio 
Kula)ta 
iS^wma 
KutOi 


LUSESE. 

Ngwye 
Lubugo 
(bark) 
Ensi 
Ente 

Ego)nya 
Olukindo 
Ekiro, 
Ebiro,  pi. 

Musambwa 

Emi- 

Enkoidi 


I  Oluigi 

j  Omuriango 

I 

I 

'  Okurota 
I  EiifiDma 
Kutui 


Egi,Amagi,;?/J  lye(liengoko)]  Igyi,Amagyi 

I      =  of  fowl)  I 
I  Nzwvu  I  Enja)bu 


Amazi 


Mavi 


Eriso,  Amasoi  Ejiso,  Amasol  Diso,  Miso 


Fire    t  Omurro 


Obuso 

Ekisadzu 

Ebi- 

Amazita 
Okutina 
Orukumo 
Enkumo,  pi. 


Omorro 


Oruhanga       I  Mesw 
Unigimbo      t  Mafuta 


Amadi 

Diso,  Momi, 

Emoni 
Ekieni 
Amabuta 


Amavutta 
Okukunga 
Urutwki 


Bu(i>ba 
Munwe 


Omuriro 


Kaia 


Obuti 
!  Olukumo, 
Enkumo,  pi, 
Orunwe 
Enwe,  pi. 
Omuriro 


J 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


UrUTORO.  OrUHIMA.     '       KUANDA. 


Fish 


Foot   . 
Forest 


Fowl 
Ghost 

Goat 
God- 
Grass 


Ground 
nut 


»» 


Guinea-fowl 
Gun 


Hair 

Hand 

Head 


Heart 


Heel    

Hippopotamus . . 

Honey    


Encu  ' 

Enfwi  (I)       i 

Ekigere,  -ebi 
\  Ekibira  I 

1  Kibera  (B) 
j  Embira 
'  Amabira  (I) 
i  Enka>ka> 
I  Oniuzumnio 
Omuzimu,I,B 

Embuze 

Empenne  (I) 

Ruhanga 

Duhanga 

Ekisuki 

Omwata 

Obunyasi  (B) 

Ebinyasi  (I) 

Itaka 

Aliansi  (1) 

Ekinyobwa 

Entajumba 

Omugango 

Emi- 

Iso>ki 

Ciganza  (I) 

Omutwe 

Mburungu(I) 

Empanga 

Orautima  (I) 

Omutumnio 

(B) 
Ekisinziro 
Ensere 
Enivuvu  (I) 
Obwoci 


Entc'u  Ehere, 

Encu,  Emfu  1  Erafu 
Ekigere,  Ebi-,  Ekirenge 
Ecibira  i  E^mba 


EnkcDko) 
Omuzimu 
Emi- 
Embuzi 


Enkcdko) 
Omuzimu 

Empeni 


Lugaba  Muhanga 

Nyamhanga  | 
Omwata         ;  Ibamba 


Obunyadzi 


Itaka 

Ekinycoba 
Ebi- 

Ecikanga 
Embundu 


Esq>Zo> 


Obutaka 

Ekiny<»ba> 

Ensakara 
Embundu 


Isoci,  Iswkyi    Mutsotsi 
Eciganza        '  Kiganza 
Omutwe         I  Mutwe 


Kabwarl 


Swi 

Kikasa 
Kibila 


I 


Ngcoko) 

Muzimu 

Mi- 

Muzi 

Kabezia 

Man! 


L<ii>ba 

Kazuzu 

Kanga 
Bundusi 

Mvuiri 

Kianzauza 

Muttie 


LUSESE. 


Ekitsintsino    Egitsintsino 
Enzubu  I  Emvubu 


Ob\Va)Ci 


Horn  I  Yihembe  Yiheml>e 

'  Ama- 

Horse Enibarasi       '  Embarasi 

House Eiiju  Enzo) 

I  Enyumba  (I) 
I  Ama-,  jd.        \ 
!  En?u- 


Mitsama 

Ihembe 
I  Ania- 

!  Enzo) 


Kisukulu 
Kuvu 

Buki 

l;ia 

Meya,  jd. 
Kitwazi 
Nzu 
Mazu 


Plm/wi 

Kirenge 
Ekibira 


Engwko 

Mudiinu 

Emi- 

^^fbudi 

Katonda 

Busambu 


Itaka 

Ekinyuebwa 

Enkofu 
Mundu 

Isoke 

Ekiganja 

Mutue 


Omutima       \  Omutilna         Mutima    .      I  Mutima 


Kisinziro 
Embubu 

Mubisi 

gwe  njuki 
Ihembe 

Embarasi 
Enyumba 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Ubutoro. 


Hunger ^  Enjara 

Hyena    Eiopisi 

I  Empehe  (1) 
Hyphoene  palm  . 

Iron    I  Eki«ma 

Island Eizinga 

Ezinga  (I) 
Ivory j  Erino 


Knee 


Obuhima. 


Enzara 
Empidzi 


Ecoma 
Ekirwa 

Omwinu 

Okuzo 


Okuja 

I  Okuzo  (I) 
Knife :  Omwihiu       ''  Omusiti 

I  Mtambi  (I) 
Lake  Enyan^a  (I)     Enyan^a 


Leg I  Okugulu 


Okugulu 


Oruguru  (I)     Ama- 


Leojtfird Enga> 

Lion    .  Ekicuncu 

Lips    Eminwa 


Engwe 
Entare 
Emenua 
j  Omunua 

Magic Omurwji  (1)     Omura>g« 


„  (good) Obuganga 

Maize Bigdsa 

Male  Omusajja 

.Omgwlraro(I) 

Man    1  Omuntu 

Abantu,  pi. 

Meat  Enyaraa 

Monkey Enkende 

Moon Okuezi 


Mountiin 


Mouth    

Nail  (of  finger  or 

toe)  

Name 


Oru8«zi 
Oruanga 
Empanga,  f4. 

(I) 
Orusuga  (I) 

En«»n<» 
Ibara 


Ebicwri 

Omuseizi 

Aba- 

Omuntu 

Abantu,  jd. 

Enyama 

Eiikyende 

Okuezi 

Am*ezi,  /j/. 

Ibanga 

Amabanga 


Enono 
Izina 


Ruanda.    '    Kabwari. 


LU.SESE. 


Esonji 
Empisi 


Mucuma 
Ecirwa 


Nzala 
Cimbwe 

Ko>ko> 

Kiuma 

Kilila 


I  Enjala 
!  Empisi 


Ecuma 
Kidinga,  Ebi- 


Irino,  Ameno|  Dia  (or  Lia)  >  Eisanga 

lie  nzcovu    I 
Ekivi  Uvui 

Mavui 

Mwele 


Endiga 

Egihompo 

Ecivo 

("  Kivu  ") 
Okuguru 


Eiig^e 
Entare 
Ementia 


Omurcozi 


Obuganga 
Manyoron- 
yoro 


Omuntu, 
Awantu,  jd. 
Nyama 
Enkima 
Umwezi 

Mucamo) 


Kubwi,  Ama- 


Kulu 

Swe 
Mi]o)mo> 


Bulcuzi 
Hulao  (medi- 
cine) 

Kisaka 


Mundu 

Bandu 

Nama 

Kakene 

Mwezi 

Mwala 


Kambe, 
Buambe,  jd. 


Kulenge, 
Ama-,  jd. 
Mugulu 
Eugcdi 

Eminua 


Musirisimbi 
Obusaho 


Kascari 

Musaja 

Muntu 

Awantu 

Nsdrua 

Enguku 

Mwedi 

LusQ>di 


Ecara  '  Nzala 

Ebiara,  jd.     | 

Izina  :  Izina,  Ma- 


Enjala 
Ibala 
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VOCABULARIES 


Engush. 


I'rutoro.        Oruhima. 


Ruanda. 


Kabwari. 


I^USESE. 


Name  (our)   Amazina 

Neck  Ebityia  Ebitsia  Ez<ii>si 

Orutzia 

Night Ekiro  Nyekyiro         E^oro 

Nyecirw 

Nose  

Oil  i)alm    

•   „      „    (fniit)... 

Ox  Elite  Elite  Eiika 

„  ecinume,(J  Engombe,  o/;«.  Enifezi,(J 

Palm  wine Amarwa  Enzoga 

Parrot    Eukusu  Eiikuranga 

Penis  Enibo>r<»  Embwr©  Emboro 

Eciboro  (I) 

Pig Empunu  Empunu  Engunibe 

Pigeon    Eriiba  Efikombe         Enuma 

Place  Qmwanya        Qmwanya  Abantu 

Ahantu  (I)  Obuiyaru 

Rain   Enziira  Emvura 

Raphia  palm Obu^wari  ;  Obliunji 

Rat Embeba  Enibeba  Enibeba 

River ,  Ecambo  Ecanibu 

Ebiambo,  jd. 

Road  Qmuhanda       Qmubanda  Enzira 

Mumi>anda,  ' 

8heep Entaina  Entama  Entania 

Shield ,  Engabo  ■  Eiigabo  Engabo 

Sister M  uny  aiiya        M  usiki 

-zi  =  my, 
-kw  =  thy 

Skin    Qruhn  Oruhu 

Empu,  pi. 

„     man's    

,,    for  suspend-  !Sgo)dzi 

ing  children 
Sky Ahaiguru         E?uru 

Sleep  Oturu  (B)        Oturu  Etiro 

Smoke    Oniwika  Omwtsi 

Snake     En^ok' (1)        Enzwka  Enzwka 

Son Omwana  Onnvana  Oniwana 

(Omwzo)) 
„  (infant)   Enkerembe 


Ka>si 


Bikie 


Nesu ;  Kirima 

Kiro 

=  darkness 

Nindo 

Kiazi 

S^azi 

Sga  yelume 

Ente  mime 

Maltia 

Mweiige 

Sgusu 

Ngusu 

Mulua 

Mlx»U 

Nulube 

Mbidi 

Kai)ele 

Kaibai 

Obuibai,  pi, 

Handu 

Kifa> 

Mvula 

^^aizi 

Buzamba 

Mbeba 

Mbeba 

Mwela 

Mwiga 

Inzila 


Ikubo 


Mukcdko) 

Enziga 

]Sabo) 

Engabo 

^gaziane 

Muhara 

waitu 

Kirenga 

Iriwa 

Lu  =  hide 

Duguta 

Maiilu 

Iguru 

Ibanga 

Kalo) 

Tulo 

>rusi 

Ma>si 

Nzcaka 

Musa>ta 

Mwana 

Mwana 

VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


Urutoro.       Oruhima. 


Son  (my)   

„  (thy)    

,»  (his) 

„  (our)    , 

»  (your) 

,1   (their) , 

Song  ,  Ekizinna 

Spear Ifjumo  (B) 


Ruanda.         Kabwari. 

^^wana  ane 
0)1  >e 


LUSESE. 


Star 

Stick 

Stone 


Sun 

Sweet  potato. 


Tear 


Testicles. 
Thief  .... 


Thing 


Enyinyuzi 
Enkwni  (I) 
Eibare:  Ewie. 
Amawie  or 
-bwe  (I) 
Izoiba 


Erizi 
Amaizi  (B) 


Oniusumma 
Ecintu  (I) 


Thorn Erih'wa 


Thumb 

Tobacco 
To-day 


Etaba 
Hati,  Dero 
Wi^i  (I) 


Toe 


„  (big). 
Tongue  . 

Tooth.... 


Town 

Tree 

Twins 
Urine 


Orurimi 
Eciino  (1) 
Ebiino  (I),/^. 
Ekka  (B) 
Orrembo  (1) 
Omuti 
Eciti  (1) 
Abarongo 
Efikari 


Ecizinnu 

Eiciimo  i 

Amaciimo 

Enyonywzi 

EnkcDni 

Eibare 

Amabare 

Iza>ba 

Ecitakwise 

Ebi- 

Erizi 

Amaizi 

Amaga>si 

Eigoizi  {sing.) 

Omusumma 

Aba- 

Ekintu 

Eih'wa 

AmahVa 
Ekiara  kisaiza 
("male  finger") 

Etabi 

Mbuenu 

Orukumo 
Enkumo 

Qrrimi 

Eriino 

Amaino,  pi, 

Qrrembo 

Endembo 

OmGti 

Abarongo 
Efikari 


Obuzinnu 

Ecumo 

Eiiyenyezi 

Eiik(i>ni 

Ewiye 


Eza>ba 
Eki^omba 

Omuzige 

Amabya 

Omusambo 

Ekintu 
Ebintu,  pi. 
Muswbi 


i> 


j> 


>» 


»» 


ae 
etu 
enu 
abo) 


I  I^uinio)  '  Luemba 

Nyinio),  pi.     | 

Fumo)  Ifumo 

Ma- 

'  Kauhi,  Tuulu  Enyenye 
I  Sfgwiii  ;  Mwigo 

i  Btie  !  Kiazi 

Mabwe 


Zuba 
Kizumco 

i 

TiU8(i>zi 

I 

Bo)la) 


Mwivi 

Bevi 
i  Kindu 
i  Bindu 
i  Mwiwa 


Njuba 
Lumonge 

Iziga 

Manege 

Mubi 

Kintu 

Ihwa 


Etabi 
Ogumoisi 

Ekigere 

Ekineono) 
Ekirimi 
Ezinyo 
Amenyo,  pi. 
Ekikari 

Egiti 
Ebiti 

Aniahasha 
Enkare 


Fwanga  |  Tdbai 

Buna  busfi     ,  I^i'o 


Kiala 


I^ulimi 
I  Dino) 
Menw,  jt>^. 


Kagere 


Ijulimi 
Erinyo 
I  Manyo,  ju/. 
Kibuga 


Luzi,  Nzi ;  pi. 

Mua,  Mabua, 

Kiti  I  Muti 

Biti,  />/. 

Maasa  '  Balongo 

Maso  I  Enkali 
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English. 


Urine  (animals') 
War    


Urutoro. 


OrUHIMA.     I      KUANDA. 


Kabwari. 


LUSESE. 


Wart  hog 
Water 


Obulemu         Orugaml>a 

Orugamba(I) 

Engiri  ;  Eiigiri 


White  man 
Wife   


y)    \"*y/ •  •  • 

Wind 

Witch 

Medicine- man 
Woman 


Amaizi 
Matunga  (I) 

Omukazi 


Embeho 


Mukazi 


Wood Enkug 

I  En^ari  (I) 

Yam    

I 

Year   ' 


Zebra 


One 

Two  .. 
Three.. 
Four  .. 
Pive    .. 

Six 

8even . 
Eight  . 
Nine  ., 
Ten.... 
Eleven 


Amaizi 

Omuzungn 
Omukazi 


Enibt  ho 
Omurwgo) 

Mukazi 

Euku 

Ecira 

Omwaka 

;  Entulege 


Dumo 

I  win 

Isatu,  Satu  (1) 

in^i 

Itanu 

Mukaga 

Musanju 

Munana 

Mwenda 

Ikunii 


;  Amaganga 
!  Kuruana 

Engiri 
Amezi 

Muzungu 
Omugore 
Awa- 

Omwiaga 
Omurwzi 

Omugore 

Enku 


Bita 


Mazi 


Lutalo 

Engiri 
Maidi 


Muzungu         Mudungu 
Nkaziana       i  Mukadi 


Mwaka 
Ewwga 


Mkazi  ani 
Mbeo 

MulcdZi 

Mufumo) 
Kuma  = 
virgin 
Nguni 

Kizumo)  ki- 

kulu 
Mwaka 


Emue  I 

Ibiri  1 

Isatu  I 

Ina 

Itanu  I 

Mukaga         , 

Musanzu 

Munana 

Mwenda 

Ikumi 

Ikumi  n'eniue 


Omwe  '  Kimwe 

Ibiri  I  Bibiri 

(rest  of  nu-       Bitatu 
merals  much    Binne 
like  I>utoro)|  Bitano 
I  Mtanda 
Ndui 
Munana 
Kenda 
Kmni 
Kumi  na 
kimwe 


Tw^elve 
Twenty 


Thirty     , 


Amakumi 

abiri 
asatu 


>? 


na  ibin 


Mbeho 
;  Muloigo 

!  Mukadi 
Muhara  (girl) 
Nkwi 

Kirai 

Mwaka 

Entulege 


Imwe 
Ibiri 
Isatu 
Ine 
Itanu 
Mukaga 
Musamba 
Munane 
Mwende 
Ikumi 
Ikumi  na 
ndala 


Amakumi 
I  abiri 


»> 


j» 


asatu 


Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred 
Thousand 


Milongo  ibiri  Amakumi 

awiri 

itatu 


11 


11 


ana  .,      ana 

atanu       „      atanu 
Igana  Igana 

Olukumi  Magana 


11 


11 


11 
Zana 

Kineono) 


mne  ; 
itano, 


Makumi 
asatu 
„      ane 
,,      atanu 

Kikunii 

Lukumi 
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English. 


Ukutoro.    1    Oruhima. 


Ten  thousand  ... 
Hundred 
thousand  


Ekumi 
Akahumbi 


Ruanda.     '    Kabwari. 


LUSESE. 


I,  me  Nywwe 

Thou  I  Wewe 

He  jIwe(B) 

We !  Icwe 

You I  Inyuwe 

They  ,  Abo 

All  I -a>na  (beona, 

,     yona,  za>na, 
.      etc.) 

This  man  Omuntu 

'  ngugu 


That   man, 


» 


nguli 


Nya>we  1 

Iwe ;  -ku- 
(o4/.)tt>-(*M^'.) 
Oria,  Uwe  ' 
-mu-,  ya-  ' 
Yitwe ;  tu-  i 
Yimwe  i 

Abo 

-o>na  (bcona,    : 

za>na,  tuona, 

kwona,  etc.)' 

Omuntu  a>ga>  I 


»> 


cDFia 


This  tree    Omuti 


guno 


»> 


arrow. 


Omuti  cogu 


»> 


That  tree  \ 

That  arrow   ; 

My  house  Enju  yange 


nguli      ,,        guna 

I 

Enz«  yanje      Enzo  yanji 


„     yawe 


„    houses 

Thy  house i 

„    houses   I 

His  house „      yi 

Our  town  Ekkayaitu    i  Orrembo 

j  ruaitu 

Your  country    ...  ,  Obutaka 

bwanyu 
Their  children  ... 

Bad -bi 

Female  


Enzu  yawe 

iibo 
ri] 
„       yanyu 


Good 


Abana  babo  ' 

-bi 

-Isiki  I 

-agazi,  ezigize 

Enkazi,  -kazi 

(birds) 
-rungi ; 
harungi 


Nene  , 

Anue 

ITria 

Betwe  I 

i^enwe 

Babo 

-ose  (Bose,      , 

yose,  ziose,     \ 

tose,  etc.) 
Mundu  uii     ' 
Bandu  baba,  ' 

I      pi-  ! 

i  Mundu  ulia   | 

I  Bandu  balia,  ; 

i     pi-  , 

Kiti  kiki 

Mwambi  uu 

M  iambi  ii,  jd. 

Kiti  kiria 

Mwambi  uria 

Nzu  yane 


»» 


ziane,/>/. 
'     „    yobe       \ 
„    ziohe,pl, 
„    yue 
I  Mua  yetu       ' 
Mabua  „  j»l, 
I  Kibalokienu 

'  Bana  babo     i 

I  -bi 

I  I 

I  -ziaua 


Nde 
Iwe 

lye 

If  we 
Imwe 

Ibo) 

-ona 


Muntu  ft)gu 


y«le 


Muti  o>ga> 


n     gule 

Enyumba 
yange 

,»      ey« 

„     ye 

Mbuga  yaitu 


-8a>a 
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English. 

Urutoro. 

■ 
Oruhima. 

-kuru  (metaphor) 

Ruanda. 

1 

Kabwari. 

Great 

-kule,  -kuru. 

big 

"  Big  "  is  -lie. 

-pangu, -hangu 

Little 

-itce,  -ce,  -cice 

-ka>le;  -sekase  (also 
the  ka-  prefix  ap- 
plied to  any  root) 

Male   

-seizi,  -<»z<»,  -irumi 
-emi>\va,  -enimi 
(oxen),  -.seizi  (birds*)  j 

-lume 

White 

-era,  -ogurukwera 
-rukwera 

Kiaa; 

-aa 

Here   

Hano 

Ano 

Black 

Irugajju 

-kwiragura 
Orru-,  Ogura- 
kwiragura 

-ilu 

Plenty    

•      •  • 

-mji 

-inki  (abenki, 
nyenki,  etc.) 

-iui  (befii,  zini,  etc). 

There 

Oku;  Kuria 

Kuku 

No,  not 

Nga  I ;  Ngabus^,  Ti-, 
To-,  Ta-,  Tato-, 
Tamo,  Teba 

W^ayi 

T  am    

Ndi 

Ne  (u,  e,  tu  or  twe, 
mu  or  mwe,  be  = 

thou  art,  he  is,  we 

1 

are,  etc.) 

I  bring   

Nindeta 

Nazana 

Thou  br ingest  ... 

NtDzeta 

I  come 

Ninyize 
Waize 

N^nvwfl. 

Thou  comes t 

I  come  not    

Ninyiza 

Tinduk^viza 

Nasivwa 

I  dance  

Ninguruka 
Naakaba 

"Nfakina 

I  die    

N^ftfwa 

Nafa 

I  drink  

Ninyuwa 
Nkalmninywa 

Naniia 

I  drank  

Nenwine 

Nanyuwcrc 

1  drank  not  

Tindanyuwcrc 

Nesinwine 

I  eat   

Nindia 

Naria 

1  eat  not    

Tindukuri' 

Nejfiria 

I  give 

Mi)a 

Nakua 

To  irive  

Ku  elezia.  and  tilso 

Kukua 

I  give  you 

Nakw'a 

Nakuelezia 

I  gave  him    

Nkamhwa 

Namwele  (Mukese 
=  yesterday) 
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English. 


Orfhima.       Kabwari. 


I  go Xinjenda 

I  went    Xajenda 

S^kejendera 

not 

I  kill  them    ...    Xkawaita 

To  kill    Okwita 

I  know  Ximanya 

I  know  not    ...    Tindu- 

knmanva 

I  love Xinkunda 

Thou  lovest  ...    X^wakunda 


He  loves    Xa  k  inula  ; 

We,  you,  they  X'atu, Ximu-, 

love XftUikunda 

We  make  Xtuk«*ra  : 

-kMra 

We  made  Tuk«*zire 

We  say  Xtu^mba 

To  say Okiigamba 

We  said Tugambire 

We  sold  not  ...    Tetuatunda 

Teturatunzirv 


Xavata 
(Kuyata  = 

to  go) 
Xa  beleile 

Xesiile 

Xalxui 

Kuwa 

Xeizi 

Xesiizi 


Qsima 
(thou  art 
lo\nng  = 

Qlisima) 


Tukttlc 


Tulizua, 

Tuzua 

Kuzua 


Tusaula 
(kuula,    to 
sell) 

He  stinks    Xiinuka  Wanunga 

„        „      not..    Tarukunuka 

He  steals  Xili wa  Wailia 

„    not...    Tariikuil>a 

,,    stole    Aibire 

They  laugh   ...    Xabaseka         Baseka 
„     are 
laughing    ...  Balimkuseka 

You  weep XamCirrira       Mulila 

„    are 

weei»ing Mulimkulila 


English. 


Oruhima.        Kabwari. 


Why  art  thou 
sleeping  ?  ... 


Where  did  he 

gi>? 

Who  comes  in  I 

\Miatdast  thou 

sav?    


Ahanchi  Qlalala  'ki  ? 

okubiama  1  (kulala  =^  to 

sleep) 


WeSta  i  ? 
Ani  waenvila? 
Olimkuzua 
kif 


Yaze'  he  f 
Xoha  oata  I 
Qten  \i  f 
Wajir'  Ota  ? 
Wagamba  Id : 
Ogainbir*«*ta? 
How    do    you    Wajiru  k«*ra    Qlimkokftila 
make     pialm       amarwa  f  ki  malAa? 

wine?     

\Miat  shall  we    Toranyoa  ci  ?  Turin  wa  ki  ? 

drink  ?    

When  art  thou    Qeiza  diari       Ovw  MmeuM 

coming  f ki  ? 

Givemefooil...  Mi^eebiokuria  Mbelesie 

cakuria 
Cut  me  a  small    Xtemera  Xetene  ng«tni 

stick   akakoni  kace      nzese 

I  want  a  little    Xinyenda         Xakeba  kab- 

stone  akabareakaci      wekasese 

\Miich     (fowl)  Enk*ikMereh*i01imbaiig«tk«t 
will  you  giveme?     eyoramjia  ?        kit 
He  is  inside  the 

house Ali  omu  ns«»    Muli  munzu 

The  birds  flew    EnyMn)^  Tun«ni 

away  zaguruka         tuaOluka 

He     is     taller    Twe  nancira    Mule  ^-asum- 

than  I    obureiigwe       ba  nene 

The  |)arrot  Eukusu  nerr    Xgusu 

screams  ilimkalila 

The  rotten  tree  Omuti  gugun-  Kiti  kibvvu 

falls    zire  g^^-agiK'a      kiawa 

Can  you  see  me  ?   ( )inza  Qnabasia 

okundora  ?       kumona 
Xo,  I  cannot...    Xkabuse  Wayi, 

Tindukuso-  nesibasia 

bora 


LUGANDA.  LUSOGA. 

LUWANGA  OR  LUKABAUASA. 


LUNYARA. 
LUWANGA. 


LuGANDA  is  8i)oken  in  Buganda  (limits  of  1893). 

LusoGA  is  spoken  in  the  Bu36>ga  district,  east  of  Victoria  Nile,  and  on  many  of   the 
islands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  north  coast. 

LuNYABA  is  spoken  round  Port  Victoria  and  east  of  the  Sio  River,  about  Samia  Hills 
also  on  islands  off  the  N.E.  corner  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

LuwANOA  or  LuKABARASi  is  six)ken  in  the  Kabarasi  country,  on  the  Upper  Nzoia, 

l)orders  of  Nandi  and  Elgon  districts.    (W)  opposite  a  word  stands  for  Luwanga. 
LuBiMi  (another  dialect  of  Luwanga)  is  spoken  at  Mumia*s,  and  on  the  middle  Nzoia. 


English. 

LUGANDA. 

Luso<?A. 
Nsansa 

LUNYABA. 

lukabaraki 
(Luwanga). 

LUBIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 

Ant     

Nsanafu 

Amasi 

Oluasi 

[Where  the 
word    is    not 

Nsanafu 

Liafu  (W) 

Sindangwe  (?) 

given  in  Lu- 

Termite  

Nkuyege 

Nkwenda 

Kiswa,  Biswa 

Iswa 

rimi,  it  means 

Nswa  (flying 

Nswa 

Tsiswa,  pi. 

that  it  is  tbo 

males) 

same  as  Lu- 

Antelopes — 

kabarasi.] 

Hartebeest 

Enangazi 

Vuvuti 

Yukulo) 

Kunguna 

Eland  

Nteno  (?) 

Bushbuck  

Ngabi 

Reedbuck   

Njazza 

Ingia 

Waterbuck 

Nsama 

I^vilu 

Hippotragus  ... 

Emimla 

Cohus  thr/masi. . 

Ntainu 

Damaliscus 

Nsiniu 

Cephalo])hus  ... 

Eiitalaganya 

Entalaganya 

Lsijuso 

Ikisi 

Speke's 

■ 

tragelaph     ... 

Enjwbe 

Injoibe 

Ape 

Edzike(chim- 
])anzee) 

Bim,  Yibim 

Colobus  

Efigeye 

Indiwisi 

Arm    

OmukcoiK^ 

1  ()muka)iio 

Omiitntin 

Mu^wno 

Emi-,  2'1' 

Emi- 

Arrow 

Omusale 

Mutego 

Esesere 

Umbano 

Omutego 

Bntta 

Muwano  (W 
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Engush. 


LUOANDA. 


LUSOOA. 


LUNYARA. 


LUKABARASI  I   /„  ^li?!^'    , 


Axe Embadzi  EmlM^ 

BalxK)!!  Enkttbe  ■  Nsudde 

Back  Amabega  Omugongo 

Mugongo 

Banana  Ekit«ke,Ebi-  Kiga>gM,  Bi- 

(fruit) 
Plaintain  = 
Gonja 

Beard Ebirevu  Omnlevu 

Kirevu 

One  hair    Ekirevu  Kia>ga 

Bee Enjuki  Enjuki 

Belly  Olubutu  Xda 

Embutu,  pi. 
Bird    Enywnyi  X«ni 

Blocxl Omusai  Musai 

Body  Omubiri  Oinubiri 

Bone  Egufwa,  Igumba 

Egumba, 

Ania-,  fil. 
BorasKus  palm  ...  Akatugu 
Bow    Akasale  Butta 

Obusale,  /j/. 

Bowels   

Brains    Obwongo         Obongo 

Breast    Ware,  sing.        Ibere,  Ania- 

Amabere 

„      man's Kifuba 

Brother Muganda,        Muganda 

Mwanyina 

Buffalo  Embwgo  Emb«go 

Bull    Entesedume 

Buttocks   Amatako         Kidindo 

(back) 
Amatako 


.  Yimbaci 

Haiwa, 

Aiwa 

1 

Yaiyua 
Tsiaiwa,  /V. 

'Bim 

Ii?ene,Disfene 
Ama^ne,yV. 

Omukongo 

Mugongo, 
Mukongo ; 
Mi-,  pi. 

Litemwa 

Lireniwa 

Ania- 

1 

Birefu 

1 
Bunyasi 
Obwoya(\V) 
Kirevu,  Bi-,/i/. 

Injuki 

Inzixe 

Induzxi 

Cinjuki,  fil. 

Inda 

linda 

Liywni,  Ama 

-  Rina>ni 
AmancAni,  jJ. 

Amawanga 

Malasiri 

Omubiri 

1 

Umubiri 
(Gw»si=all) 

Likumba 

Ligumba 
Ma- 

Ifikumba 

Akatugu 

Owingu 

Uwingo 

Ubwiingo 

i 

Maingo 

Burra 

Amala 

Obwongo 

Owongo 

Oluwere 

Liduru,  Ma- 

Odubere 

Cimbere 

Mwanawama  Wandae,  Omwana 

Awana  befu,    Wantaye  wabo 

jtl.  Muterwa,Ba-  Imbcako^ 

Yiuibo)kft),Ci-  Imb<k>ga> 


Aniada^o 
Lidayo 


Amatako 
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Lug  AND  A. 


LUSOOA. 

Bwato 

Muyai 

Omukungu 
Aba- 
Orawaiia 
Abaim,  /V. 


S^gwye 


Canoe Eriato 

Aniato 

Cat Kapa  ;  Ba- 

i 

Chitf Orawami 

Aba  mi 
Child Omwana 

Abana 
,,    (little) I  Akana 

Obwana,  jA. 

Chin   

Cloth Olugwye 

Engoye 
„     (bark) Lubugo 

Mbugo,  jil. 

Country Ensi 

I 

Cow Ente  endusi 

Crocodile  Egwnya 

Date  palm |  Enkindu 

Day Qlunako 

Eiiak©,  /)/. 

Daylight    Emisana 

Devil  liUbare 

Balubale,  pi. 

Doctor    Muganga 

Dog    Embwa 

11   (very  big)  ...     Ogubwa 

Agabwa,  pi. 

Donkey Ndogoi 

Door  Lugi 

Enzigi,  pi. 

Doorway    Oniiiliango 

Dream    Endwto) 

Drum Enwma 

Ear Okutu 


Egg Egi,  Aniagi     '  Igi,  Magi 


Elej)hant   ,  Enjwvu 

Excrement    Amazi 


LUNYABA, 

Obwaro 

Yimondo 

r^i.simba 

Omwami 

Omwana 

Axana 

Inanga 


lukabara8i 
(Luwanga). 


I  Bialo 
Amalo,  /V. 

Lisimba 

I 

iMwamijWami' 

I  Musiani,  $ 
;  Muxana,  ?     j 


Kirefu,  Bi 
Yinyafiga 


LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Diarro 


Yinguboi 


,  Mugayire 

1 

1  Ensi 

Esialo 

Siwala 

E^ibala, 

i 

Fiwala,  pi. 

E.?ialo 

1  Ente 

1 

Ifiombe,  Ci- 

S'ombe 
Tsinombc^jtV. 

Xgwnya 

Igwena 

Igwena,  Tsi- 

Olukindu 

Oluxindu 

Ki^indu 

Lunaku 

Lulalo 

Indalo,  Tsi- 

( 

Cindalo,  pi. 

ndalo,  pi. 

^  Musana 

Citere 

Musambwa 

Musambwa 

Musambwa 

Mi- 

Mi- 

Mbwa 

Yimbwa 

Imbwa 

i 

1 

Esikiri 

Eifikidi 

Luigi 

1 

Oluiki 
Cinjiki 

Oluigi 
Omuriango 

Ndwtoi 

Ndwta 

Liloro 

Ndore 
Ndorre 

I^gwma 

Inwma 

Inwma 

1  Kutu, 

Okutwi 

Okiirui 

Xurui 

i  Mato.y//. 

1 

Amakutwi, 

Igi,  Magi 

1 

Liki ; 
Amaki,  jtl. 

Libuyu 

1  Ndtovu 

Injcofu 

Ndzwfu 

Mazi 

Amafwi 

Amafi 

Amafwi 
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English. 


LUGANDA. 


Eye Eriso,  Amaao 

Face   Maso 

Fat Amaaavu 

Omuzigo 

„   (butter)  Amafuta 

Father  (my) Kitange 

Fear   Obuti 

Finger    Olunwe 

Enwe 

Fire    Mulilo 

Fish    Ebienyanja 

Foot    Ekigere,  Ebi- 

Forest    Ekibira,  Ebi- 

Fowl  Eiika>k« 

Ghost Omuzimu 

Emi- 

Goat   Embuzi 

God    Katonda 

Grass Muddo 

„    (thatch) Esuwi 

Ground Taka  (soil, 

land) 

nut  Ekinywbwa 

Ebi-' 

Guinea-fowl Eukoifu 

Gun    Emundu 

Hair   Emviri 

Hand Ekibatu,Ebi- 

Head  Omutwe 

Heart Omutima 

Heel   Ekisinziro 

HipiK>potamus . . .     Em  vubu 

Honey    Omubisi 

ogwe  enjuki 

Horn  Ejembe 

Ania-embe,/>/. 

VOL.  II. 


LUSOGA. 

liso,  Maiso 

Maiao 

Amasafu 


LUNYARA  . 


LUKABARASI      uhf^J^f 


Im«ni  lm«tni 

Cim«ni  Tsim^ni 

Mum«ni  Muin«tni 

(mo»si  =^  all)  Tsim«tni,  jd. 
.\mafuta  Amafurra 


Huti 

Muti  (?) 

Omurri 

Bununa 

Duala,  Ndah 

Oluala 

Luterre 

Cindala,  /)l. 

Tsinderre,  pi. 

Mulilo 

Omulilo 

Muriro 

Empune 

lugeke 

Inyeni 

Kigere,  Bi- 

O^ukulu 
Amakulu,  /V. 

Cirenge,  Fi- 

Kibira 

Oviimali 

Mutsurru 

Engttk*) 

Ing«xo 

Ingo^o 

Muzimo,  Mi- 

Esi;(ienu 

E^i^ienu,  Fi- 

E^i^ienu 

Omusambwa 

xienu,  j)l. 

Embuzi 

Imbuzi 

Mbuzi 

Yimbuzi 

Lubare  (?) 

Olumbe 

Eriuwa 

Ediuba 

Kiwiimba 

Isubi 

Obunyasi 

Obunyasi 

Itaka 


IJlttba 


Rircoba 


IJdo,  Maido 

Injugu 

Imbande 
Tsimbande 

EngMfu 

Lixanga 

Ri^anga 

Mundu 

Omuroudo 

Murondo 

Emviri 

Lifwiri,Ama- 

Diswi,  Ama- 

« 

SU,  J)l. 

Riratu,  Ebi- 

Esikala 
Ebikala 

E^igalo,  Efi- 

Mutwe 

Omutwe,  Emi- 

Murwe 

Omutima 

I;(*ila> 

Moyo 

Emi- 

Ensinziro 

Esisirc*,  Ebi- 

Kisisirc*,  Bi- 

Emvubu 

Ifubu 
Cifubu,  jJ, 

Ifubu 
Obu^i 

Liga,  Maiga 

Luika 

Oluika 

Yimbega 

Cinjika* 

Tsinzika,  pi. 

Tsim- 
33 
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LUGANDA 


Horse Embarasi 

House    Eiiyamba 

Hunger Enjala 

HyeYia    Empisi 

Iron    Kiuma 

Beads 

Island F^kizinga 

Ebidzinga 

Ivory Esanga(Ania- 

sanga,  pi.) 
lie(ge-,7)/.) 
njcofu 

Knee  Ebvivi,  Ama- 

Knife Akambe 

Obuambe,  fd. 

Lake  Flnyanja 

Leg Okugulu 

Aina- 

liCopard Engw 

Lion   Emj)orogom« 

Lips    Emimwa 

Omu-,  sing. 

Magic Oiniira>ga> 

„      (good) Obuganga 

Maize Kasoli 

Male  Omusajja 

Aba- 
Man    Omuntu 

Abantu,  jd. 

Meat  Enyama 

Monkey Eukima 

Moon Omwezi 

Mountain  Olusodzi 

Ensotlzi 

Nail  (of  finger  or 
toe) Enjala 

Name Erinya 

Anianya,  jfl. 

Neck  Obulago 

Ensingo 


LUSOGA. 

Embarasi 
Ndu,  Nju 
Ndala 
Empiti 
Ekiuma 

Ekizinga 

Isanga 


Kivu,  Bi- 

Kambe 

Buambe 


LUNYARA. 

Omburi 
Inyumba,  Ci- 
Injala 
Yiuu,  Cifm 
Esiuma 

Lisinga 

Elino  lye 

njofu 

Esi^umbu 
Li^ande 


LUKABARAHI 


LURIMI 

(Luwxsox).    <Lr^if 


Omugere  O^ukulu 


Mpara 

Mjwrogoma 

Muniia 

Bula>ga> 
Buganga 

Bidfioma 
Musada 

Muntu,  Bantu 


Emamba 
EnkemlK) 

Mwezi 

Luso)zi 


Lukumo 
Erina 


Ngwto) 


Yingwe 

IJnani 

Tmunwa 

Emi- 

Lilfiokctf 

Olumutana 

Olumuwei 

Amadumwa 

Omusaca 

Omundu 
Awandu,  jd. 

Inyama 
F^X^nibo, 
CxenihOy  jd. 
Omusi,  jd. 
p]miusi 
Olugulu 
Cingulu,  jd. 

Lidete 
Erita 

Lika>si 


Inzu 

Nzala 

Efiisi 

Exibia 

Efiuma 


IrincA  de 

ndzttfu 

DisikaniM 
SiroKiwa 

Inyanza 
Kugulu 

Ingwe 
linani 
Omunwa 
Emi- 

Lila>ga> 

Sir^anga 
Amaduma 

Mundu 
Awantu 

Inyama 
I^ima 

Mwcsi 

Lugulu 


E^itere 
Irira, 

Amera,  pi. 
LikcDsi 


Ifisi 
Efibia 

Dicinga 

Eriinoi 


Yimbalo 

Inyanza 
Sigulu 


Omilniia 

Dilwko) 
Obukanga 


Omundu 
Abandu,  jd. 
Awandu 
Inyama 


Omwezi 

E^ikulu  or 
I^igulu 

Liters 
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English. 


LUGANDA. 


LUSOGA. 


Night £kira>,  £bir«  Buire 

Darkness I 

Nile    Kiira  i 

Nose  Nyindo  Enyendo 

Nostrils  

Ox  Ente  Ente  enume 

Enoinbe(o6«.)i 
„  (castrated)  ...  i 

Palm  wine Omwenge        Mwenge 

Parrot    Enkusu  Kiguso 

Penis Embwlft)  Muna>ma 

Obusaggi 

Pig Embidzi  |  Embidi 

Pigeon    Edyiba  lyemba 

Amaiba 

Place Ekifo,  Ebifo,  Omutala 

AwSntu  '  rano 

„    (our) I  Iranoyaife 

Plantain Gwnja  i 

Kain  Enkuba  Madi 

Raphia  palm Ekisc»,  Ekibo>  Kiso) 

Ebi- 

Rat Emese  Mpube 

River Omugga  Kibale,  Bi- 

Emigga,/?/. 

Road  Ekubbo  Enjira 

Sea ,  Ebuzibba       ' 

Sheep Endigga  Ntama 

i  I 

Shield Engabo  Engabo 

„    small 

Sister ,  Mwdnyina     ,  Mwdnyinaze 

-dze      ^  =  Banyinaze, /?/. 
-wange  j  my' 

Skin   Omubiri    (of;  Luu, 

men)  Empu,  pi. 

Ediwa  or 
'  Edibft, 
Amaliwa,  pi. 
„  (for  suspend-  ' 
ing  children)  '  Engozi 


LUNYARA. 


Esiro,  Ebiro 


Am«la> 

Ebiulu,  pi, 
'  Esiulu,  dng, 
■  Inombe 
'     igiruyi 

Omwenge 

luguso 

I 

Imbcolo 
Ixebe 
Imbici 
Ligugu 

'  Alia ;  naAlai 
I  Esifo) 

Alia  efu 

Ifula 
Omusala 


Imbeba 
Omwalo 

Ingira 

Likonde 

Ingabo 

Mbfloco) 


IisixA>ba 
Liseru  (hide) 


lukababasi 
(Luwanga). 


LUBIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Mu^irw 
Cirima 


Ma)l 


(k> 


]S^ombe 

isurusi 
Ehei 
Mwenge 
Iiigusu 

IndinS 

Imbidzi 
Diwuzi 


I  I^io 
E$ir« 

Amo>la> 


Amalua 


Handu  Ahandu 

Ahandu  hangi 
(my  place) 


Ifulla  I 

Lucemo,  Licema> 

(Ri-,  Ma-) 
Tsingemo,  pi. 
Imbeba 

Omucara       ,  Omwal« 
Imicara,  />/.    , 
Ingira 


Ligese 
Ingabo 
Mbcaswa 

Li^o^ba 


Likonde  or 

Dixande 

Ingabo 

Ihumba 

Omu^ana 
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Engush. 


Sky, 


LUOANDA. 


Wagulu 
Ebanga 


Sleep Qtulo 

Smoke    Omukka 

Snake    Omu86>ta 

Son Omwana 

I      mulenzi 

Song  Oluimba 

I  Enyimba,  ji>/. 

Spear Efumo,Ama-' 

Star    Emunyenye  ! 

Stick  Omuggo 

Emi-  I 

Stone Ejinja 

Ama-inja,  pi. 

Sun !  Enjuba 

Sweet  potato    ...  '  Lumonde 

Tear   Edzigga 

Amadzigga,/?/. 

Testicles    Amanegge 

Thief  Omubbi 

Thigh 

Thing Ekintu 

I  Ebintu 

Thorn Erigwa, 

Aniagwa 

Thumb  Ekinkumo 

Tobacco Taba  i 

To-day  Lero 

Toe Akagere 

Obugere,  pi. 

Tongue  '  Olulimi 

Tooth Erinyo  ' 

A  many  o 
Town Ekibugga 

Ebi- 

Tree    Omuti,  Emiti 

Twins Abalongo 

Urine Efikali 


LUSOOA. 


Faiigulu 
rem  (?  white 
place) 

Nda>la> 

Mtf^i 
Nywka 
Omwana 
Akana,  dim. 
Obwana,  pi. 
Oluemba 

Ifumo 

Munyenye 

Mwigo 

I  bare 

Enjuba 
Emba>li 
Iziga,  Ma- 
Mai 
Omwibi 


LUNYARA. 


Kintu 


Ihwa  I 

Amawa 

Taba 
Lero 
Kino)  I 

Lulimi 
Dino,  Maino 

Mbttga 

I 

Omuti 
Balongo 

Eiikale 


Likulu 


CindfulcA 
Omcasi 
tnjuxa 
Omwana 


Oluembo* 

Lifumo 

Ininiuini 

Indabo>yi 

likina 

Eliuwa 

libwwni 

Lisika 

Amaneke 
Omwibi 


Esindu 
Ebindu 

Liwwa 


Indaba 

Lero 

Oluala 

Olulimi 
Erino) 
Amen©  />/. 
Lidala 

Omusala 
Ama^ana 

Amanyi 


T  LURIMI 

(Luwan,;a).  I  \^^.^g^y 


Digulu 


TsindMlcA 
Lia>si 
Indzuxa 
Mwana 


Oluimbo 
Tsinyimbo,/?/. 

Difumo 
\  Ininiuini 

Inddbu,xi 
I  Isimboft 
Rigina 

j  Ombasa 
Libo»ni 

Lisika 

I 

Amanege 
,  Omwifi 
Avefi,  />/. 
Dirango) 
Ebindu  or 
Exindu 
Ifindu,  />/. 
Liwwa 


Indaba 

Lero 

E^itere 

Olulimi 
Irino 

Ridala 

Mugidzi 

Omusala 

Amax^ana 

Amabasa 

Minyale 


Omwwsi 
Indzoxa 
Omwana 


I^imbo 


Mubasu 
Dibwwni 


Lero 


Ditala 


Amabasa 
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English. 


Vagina 
War    .. 


Wart  hog  ., 

Water 

White  man 


Wife 


Wind 

Witch- 
Woman 


breeze 


Worms,  intestinal 

Wood 

Yam   


Year 
Zebra 


One 

Two    

Three 

Fom*  

Five    ..... 
Six 

Seven.... 

Eight.... 
Nine  — 

Ten 

Eleven    . 

Twelve  . 
Twenty  . 

Thirty    . 

Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred 


LUGANDA. 

LUSOGA. 

LUNYARA. 

lukabarasi 
(Luwanga). 

LURIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 

If  undo 

Olutaru 

Kia,Iye(Kia= 
marketplace) 

Liye 

Liyie 

Diye,  Lihe 

Engiri 

Mvunamule 

Ingiri 

Ngiri              1 

Amadzi 

Madi 

Amaci 

Amadzi          ! 

OmuzongQ 

Muzungu 

Omusungu 
Aba- 

Musungu       1 

Omukazi 

Mukazi 

Omuxasi 

Omuxasi        \ 

Aba- 

Aba- 

Emx)eo 

Mbeho 

Imbeho          ' 

Imb<il>h<)i» 

Imbeho 

1 

Mwieka 

Omula>ga> 

Multtgo 

Omultfsi 

Omulo^i         , 

Mukazi 

Mukazi 

Omuxana 

Muxana           Omuxasi 

Muguna(girl) 

(virgin) 

(virgin) 

1  Enjcdka 

Enkii 

Enku 

Cixui 

TsiyUi 

Ekira,  Ebira 

Ekira 

pi. 

Omwaka 

Mwaka 

Omwika 

Mwaka 

Omwika 

Entulege 

. 

Apoto 

Sirga>i 

Isirka>i 

Kipoto,  pi. 

Emu 

Ndala 

Silala 

Indala 

Biri 

Ibiri 

Biviri 

Tsiwiri 

Satu 

Isatu 

Bidatu 

Tsitarru 

Ny& 

Ina 

Binne 

Tsinne            i 

Tanu 

Itano 

Ebitano 

Tsirrano         \  Tirano 

Mukaga 

Mukaga 

Bitano  na 

silala 

Sasaba 

Tissasaba 

Mnsamvu 

Musamvu 

„    na  biwiri 

Nsafu            i  Tirano  na 

'            tsiwiri 

Munana 

Munana 

„    bidatu 

Munane             „  na  tsitaru 

Mwenda 

Mwenda 

„    binne 

Xienda               „  na  tsinne 

Kmni 

Ikumi 

Lix^^uni 

Exumi 

Kumi  n*emu 

„   na  ndala 

„      na 
ndala 

,,    nandala 

1 

1 

Kumi  na  biri 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

Amakumi 

Maxumi 

awin 

awiri 

kawiri 

kawiri 

„    asatu 

Makumi 
asatu 

Makumi 

kadatu 

„    katarru 

„    ana 

„    ana 

„       kanne 

,,    kanne 

„    atann 

„    atanu 

,,       katano 

,,    ka  rano 

Ekikumi 

Kitufu 

Likana 
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Enoush. 


LUOANOA. 


VOCABULARIES 


J  LURIMI 

LusooA.     I    LuNYARA.    ^  n^t^/t^r!f\     (a  dialect  of 


Luwanga). 


Thousand Olukumi 


Ten  thousand  ... 
Tens  of  thousands 
Hundred 

thousand   

Million  

Millions 


Akakumi 

Obukumi 

Akasirivu 

Obusirivu,;>/. 

Akakadde 

Obukadde 


Aiuakana 
si^umi 


I,  me Nze-;  Nze 

-n-  (obj.X 
m-,  n-  {8ubj.)\ 

Thou iGwe-;  |  Iwe 

I    -ku-  {obJ,\ 
w-  (suhj.) 

He  lye;  |  lye 

-mu-  {obj,)y  ; 
a-  or  y-  (stibj,) 

We Fwe;tu-;-tu-|  Hwe 

You ,  Mwe  ;  mu-,    |  Iniwe 

mw-  {subj.)y 
-ba-  (obj.)     ' 

They  Bo,  ba, -ba-    '  Babo 


All  -onna 

(bonna, 
i      gyonna, 
I   kwonna,etc.)i 
i  I 

This  man  I  Omuntu  ©no 


a>na 


That  man 


»> 


a> 


li 


This  tree    Omuti  guno 


That  tree 


>i 


guli 


My  house '  Enyumba 

yange 

Thy  house »,  ey© 

His  house »  'ye 

Our  town  Ekibuga 

kiafwe 


Esie 


Ewe 


Uyu 


Efwe 
Efiwe 


Aba 

-a)Si 

(bwsi,  etc.) 


Nisie 


Iwe 


Ye  uno  ? 


Ifwe 
Inyue 


Ab«,  mbabo 

mbawo 
Wft)si,  tsicose, 

etc. 


Mundu  uyu   , 

„      ngulia 

I 

Omusala        i 
kunca 
„      ngulia 

Inyumba 

yaiige 
,1       yao    I 
yae 
Lidala  lief  u  or 
Esialo  siefwc 


Omundu 

wuno> 
„  ngunguno), 
or  ngulia 

Musala  guna> 

i 

»      gulia   i 
or  gunguno 
Inzu  yangi 


Esie 


Ewe 


Oyu 


Efwe 
Inyue 


Aba> 

-ose  (bose, 
giose,  gose, 
fiose,  tsiose, 
kuose,  bwose, 
XuOse,  hose) 
Omundu  uyu 
Abandu  aba 


>i 


una 


Omusala 


>» 


kuno* 
kulia 


Inzu  yanje 


iy»         n    yiy« 

iye  „     ye 

Ingo>  yeru        Ing»  yef u 


»> 


>> 
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£N(;LldH. 


LUGANDA. 


LUSOGA. 


LuNYARA.      ^r^.'^^.^^.^^'^^    (a  dideft'of 


(LUWANOA).      V^uiaiectOI 

^      Luwanga). 


Your  country   ...     Ensi  yamwe  ' 

1 
Their  children  ...     Abana  babwe 

Bad -bi 

Female  -wala  (human) 

„  mammals  and 

reptiles)...     -ndusi 

„  birds -nsenyi 

Good  -lungi  (nungi, 

rungi) 

Great -nene; -kulu 

Little -tcano;  kato>no 

(a  little) 

„    child 

Male  -sajja 

(adult  hu- 
mans and 
some  beasts) 

„  children -lenzi 

„  birds   -mpanga 

„  most   beasts,    -lume,  -rumej 

etc -dume,  -numei 

White -eru 

Here  Wano 

Black -dugavu, 

-rugavu 

Plenty    -ingi 

„      (many)  ...     Enyingi 

There Eyo  ;  £ri 

(yonder) 

No,  not Nedda; 

Siwewao,  Si- 
Yes Ye;  Wewao 

lam   ,Ndi(-li) 

Thou  art    o>li 

He  is  Ali 

We  are  Tuli 

Ye  are    Muli 

They  are    Bali 

I  bring  Ndeta  ; -leta 

I  come   Njija 


Kamara 


Esialo  sieiiwe  Rirwba  Rirwba  rienyu 
,                             rienyu 

Awana  wao  Awana  wabw  Abana  waba> 

-bi  -bi  -bi 

Yeyasi  -\i\^\  -^assi 
-xasi 


Idua«i 


-lai 


lai  (mulai,        -lai 
abalai,  etc.) 

-kali  -kulu ;  -kali 

-dudu  -dutu,  -dudu     tutu 

xa-,  jn^efix 
ku-     „    pi. 
Axana 
lluana,  />^ 
,  -solire,  -isaca,  -sadza  -sadza 

yeya)le  (adult 
humans,  etc.) 


Racari 

An© 

-mdrira 

-lafu 

Rateny' 

Hanca 

Hana> 

-mari 

-iman 

-ingi 

-ngi 

Eria 

liria 

Erfa 

Oxuria 

Oxuria 

Aa ! 

Tawi 

Ndo)bire 

1  Xdu 

Ndu 

Uru 

Ulu 

Alu 

Na> 

1  xuli 

xulia 

Muli 

.     Na 

Bali 

Ndete 

Ndera 

Ndera 

Neja 

Ndzidza 

Ndzidza 
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Engllsh. 


LUGANDA. 


LUSOGA. 


Canoe i  Eriato  i  Bwato 

Aniato 
Cat Kapa  ;  Ba-    ;  Muyai 


Chief I  Omwami 

I  Abanii 

Child Oiuwana 

'  Abana 

„    (little) I  Akana 

Obwana,  pi. 

Chin   

Cloth Olugwye 

Engoye 

„     (bark) Lubugo 

Albugo,  li. 
Country I  Ensi 


Omukungu 
Aba- 
Omwana 
Abana,  /V. 


Ngo>ye 

Mugayire 

Ensi 


Cow '  Ente  endusi   i  Ente 


Crocodile  . 
Date  palm. 
Day 


Daylight 
Devil  .... 


Doctor 
Dog 


„  (very  big)  ... 


Donkey 
Door  ... 


Doorway 
Dream    . 


EgoDnya 

Enkindu 

Qlunako 

Enak©,  pi. 

Emisana 

Lubare 

Balubale,  fl. 

Muganga 

Embwa 

Ogubwa 

Agabwa, ;//. 

Ndogoi 

Lugi 

Enzigi,  jA. 

Omuliango 

Enduto) 


Ngwnya 

Olukindu 

Lunaku 

Musana 
Musambwa 


Mbwa 


Luigi 


Nda)t 


0} 


Drum EficDma 

Ear Okutu 


Kga>ma 
Kutu, 
Mato,  jH. 


Egg .  Egi,  Amagi     '  Tgi,  Magi 


Elephant   Enjwvu 

Excrement    i  Amazi 


Ndwvu 
Mazi 


I     LUNYARA, 

I 

I  Obwaro 

'  Yimondo 
I  Lisimba 
!  Omwami 

i 

j  Omwana 

I  Axana 

I 

I Inanga 


lukabarasi 
(Luwanga). 


LUBIMI 

(a  dialect  of 
Luwanga). 


Rialo  Diarr© 

I  Amalo,  pi.      I 

Lisimba 

I  ! 

MwamijWamij 


I  Musiani,  $ 
I  Mu^ana,  ? 


Kirefu,  Bi 

Yinyafiga         Yinguboi 


Esialo  8iwala  .  E^ibala, 

Fiwala,  pi.      Esialo 

Inombe,  Ci-   |  Nombe  | 

Tsifiombe,  ^V. 
Igwena,  Tsi-  i 
Ri^indu  i 

Indalo,  Tsi-  ' 
ndalo,  pi.  j 
Citere 
Musambwa 
Mi- 


Igwena 
Oluxindu 
Lulalo 
Cindalo,  pi. 


Musambwa 
Mi- 


Yimbwa  Imbwa 


Oluiki 
Cinjiki 

Xdoita 

Lluma 

Okutwi 

Amakutwi, 

Liki ; 
Amaki,  }A. 
Injwfu 
Amafwi 


Esikiri 
Oluigi 

Omuriango 
Liloro 

Ina>ma 
Okiirui 


Libuyu 

Ndza)fu 
Amafi 


E^ikidi 


Ndore 
Ndorre 

Xurui 


Amafwi 
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Engush. 


LUGANDA. 


TrvYARA         LrRna  (a  dialect 
1.LNYARA.  ofLuwangaX 


We  made Tuk«tze 

We  say Twwg^ra 

I  say NJMgera 

We  said  Tuwgedde 

We  sold  Tutunze 

We  sold  not Tetutunze 

He  stinks    AQnya 

He  stinks  not Taunya 

He  steals Abba 

He  steals  not Tabba 

They  laugh Baseka 

You  weep    Mw&lila,  Mukaba 

Why  art  thou  sleeping Luaki  wkuebaka  ? 

Where  did  he  go! Agenze  wa*  ? 

WTio  comes  in? Aniaingira! 

\NTiat  do  you  say  ? Ogambakif 

Qgambie  «tia  f 
How  do  you  make  palm  wine  ?  ak^zewtia  wmwenge  ? 

W^hat  shall  we  drink Tunanywwa  ki  ? 

Wadze  'ddi  ? 

When  art  thou  coming  ? (di  =  when) 

Give  me  food Mpa  emere 

Cut  me  a  small  stick    Ntemera  akaggo 

ak&tono 

I  want  a  little  stone Nj&gala  akainja 

ak&tono 
WTiich  (fowl)  will  you  give  me  ?      Enkoko  erua 

g>*onompa  t 

He  is  inside  the  house Ali  mu  nyumba 

The  birds  flew  away Eny^nyi  zibuse 

(buka) 

He  is  taller  than  I Ye  ansinga  obuamvu 

The  parrot  screams  EInkusu  ekaba 

The  rotten  tree  falls Omuti  guvunzi  gugii^'a 

Canyouseemet  Oinza  okundaba  ? 

No,  I  cannot  Nedda,  siinza 


Ifwe  x«b«»la       Xu  sunje 


^  X^ulure 

n  si^wakula     liku  kurire  tawi- 
Awunya  Aunya 

Y'ibire 


Bace^a 
Euwe  mulira; 

muliranga 
Qfwambasi 

Mk«*na? 
Ocire  ena? 
Oingira  nanu 

niye! 


Y'ebire,  Y'eiba 

Batsexa 
Murira 

Oxorirorie  olakona  I 

Atsire  hena  ? 
Niwina  yengira ! 

Osongorie  ? 

Oxorirorie  amalua  ? 
Ef  we  na^unyue  fina  ? 
Waedzire  rina  f 

Mb*Mbusuma 
Xalace     nd&bu^i 

ndutu,  oraxal&bu^ 

axatutu 
Xyenyire  axacina 

Xaumbe  ing«x<*  ^i  ^ 

Ali  mu  nsu 
Aman«ni  kakului^ 

Nuomurambi  a^ire'sie 
Kasuku  irira 
Mnsala  kwab«la 

kwakwa 
Qnyala  oxund«la ! 
Tawe;  sinyala 
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Notes  on  Luoanda. 

Luganda  possesses  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  original  Bantu  prefixes,  although  the 
twelfth  prefix  (Tu-)  is  now  but  little  used.  The  tenth  prefix  (Iti-  or  Izi-)is  absent— perhaps 
only  recently  so. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  normal  prefixes,  Luganda — perhaps  also  Runyoro — oflFers 
two  others  not  easily  classed.  These  are  Ogu-  (sing.),  Aga-  (pi.),  both  used  as  augmenta- 
tives  (slightly  in  a  contemptuous  sense).  Thus :  Emhuzi  is  a  goat ;  Ogu-buzi,  a  huge 
clumsy  goat ;  Aga-buzi  =  huge  goats.  Muntu  is  a  man  ;  Guntu  (pi.  Gantu)  is  a  giant. 
Eg<anya  enene  =  a  large  crocodile ;  Ogvgtonya  ogunene  =  a  monstrously  large  crocodile 
(pi.  Agag<anj/a).  It  might  at  one  time  have  seemed  as  though  Ogu-  and  Aga-  were  only 
more  primitive  forms  of  the  third  and  sixth  prefixes — Qmu-  is  sometimes  followed  in  the 
plural  by  Atna-.  But  my  researches  into  the  Masaba  and  Kavirondo  languages  (dealing 
with  the  original  forms  of  the  first  and  third,  Gurnu-,  and  the  sixth,  Gama-y  prefixes) 
do  not  lend  much  support  to  this  idea.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  Bantu  languages  for 
special  and  local  prefixes  (often  honorific)  to  arise  from  the  prefacing  of  word-roots  by 
adjectives  and  consonants  in  abbreviated  form.  Ogu-  and  Aga-  may  thus  have  originated 
locally  in  Luganda  and  Runyoro  without  belonging  to  the  original  set  of  Bantu  prefixes. 

There  is  also  a  little  understood  prefix  Se-  in  Luganda,  usually  masculine  in  sense 
and  vaguely  honorific,  sometimes  answering  to  the  term  "  Mr."  Sedume  is  a  buD ; 
Segwanga^  a  cock.  Senzige,  in  folk-lore,  stands  for  "Messrs.  Locust,"  or  "Mr."  Locust. 
Sebo  is  father  or  chief— nowadays  "Sir."  f>e-kifx)h<j,  Se-bagwao,  Seruti,  are  titles  of 
ofiicials  in  the  Uganda  hierarchy.  This  honorific  masculine  prefix  seems  to  crop  out 
occasionally  in  other  Bantu  tongues,  as  Se-  or  Si- :  witness  Si-flatlgay  i.e.  "  Mr.  Doctor," 
in  Ci-nyanja  and  Citonga  on  I^ake  Nyasa. 

A  similar  feminine  prefix,  Nya-,  Na-,  Nyi-,  corresponds  to  Se-,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Luganda.  Nya-bo  (mother),  "Madam,"  corresponds  to  Se-ho^  "Sir."  Nya' 
zata  =  mother-in-law,  Najrumde  =  Queen-mother,  Nalinya  =  the  "  Queen-sister,"  Nalongo 
—  a  mother  of  twins  ;  and  so  forth. 

But  these  male  and  female  prefixes  have  no  corresponding  particles — no  concord — as  is 
the  case  with  the  real  sixteen  or  eighteen  prefixes  of  the  Bantu  languages.  They  use  as 
corresponding  particles  the  concord  of  the  first  and  second  {Qmu-  and  Aha-)  prefixes. 

Luswga  is  very  like  Luganda.  In  some  cases  it  remains  the  more  primitive  form  of 
words.  A  curious  point  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  its  version  of  the  sixteenth  (Pa-) 
prefix.    This  becomes  Ta-,  ya-. 


LUKONDE.  LUSnKWIA.  LUSINGA. 

IGIZII.  KIKUYU. 


LuKONDE  is  spokf^n  in  N.W.  Elgon,  as  far  north  as  the  borders  of  Sabei.  The  dialect 
which  is  the  most  primitive  is  that  which  is  spoken  in  the  Ba>sia  country,  north  of  the 
Siruko  river.  Words  in  this  dialect  are  placed  below  those  of  ordinary  Lukonde  in 
the  vocabulary  columns,  where  they  differ  in  form  from  the  average  Lukonde  speech. 

LuswKWiA  (Ldoesu  and  Masaba  dialects)  is  spoken  in  West  Elgon. 

LusiNGA  (or  Chula)  is  spoken  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and  islands 
off  Kannide  Bay. 

Igizii  is  spoken  in  a  bit  of  the  lower  Nyando  valley,  and  in  Kosoiva,  between  Mau 
plateau  and  Victoria  Nyanza. 

KiKUYU  (Ikuyu)  is  spoken  in  the  Kikuyu  uplands,  East  Africa. 


English. 


Lukonde. 


LUSWKWIA.    1      LUSINGA. 


Ant 


Termite 


Tinswa 
Tiswa 


Antelope — 

Hartebeest 

Gazella  granti. 

Rhinoceros 

Pallah 

Ape — 

Colobus  

Arm    


Liafu  i 

I 

1 

Namukuron- 1 
do;  Tsiswa' 


Arrow. 


Kumux<una>    '  Kumux^no) 
Kamax<0na>,    i  Kamaxa>na> 
pi. 


Kumubano    i  Lisuugu 
Kimi- 


Axe 

Baboon 
Back  .. 


Olusala, 
Isisala,  pi, 
Gumuwano) 
Gamawano), 

pi. 

Ewaiyua, 

Eyaiyua 

Eixuru 

Bixuru,  pi, 

Gumugongo     Kumugongo    Nyuma 
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Eyaiyua 
Tsiaiytia,  pi. 


Igizii. 


Kinsanako 


Cincoke 


Efiira 


MokcDUo 
Makono,  /^. 

Umugwe 
Migwe,  pi. 


Igizire 

Bisire 

Rino 

Mwgongo 


Kikuyu. 


Kigunyu 
Igunyu,  ;>^. 
Uk« 


Ngondi 
Ndaratari 
Hulia 
Irona 

Nguyo) 
U6k5 
Moko,  />/. 

Mogue 
Megue 


Idanda 

Na)ga> 

Mugongo 
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VOCABULAEIES 


Engush. 


LUKONDE.         LU8«0KWIA.         LUSINOA. 


loizii. 


KlKUYU. 


Banana  '  Edwte 

Beard Obunwanwa 

Cirefu 
Bee Enjuxi 

Endzuci 

Belly  I  Inda 

Bird    !  Gisiriri 

Inyonnyi 
Blood Malasiri 

Gama-,  />/. 

Body  Gumubiri 

Bone  Ligumba 

Bow    Ubuingu 

Bubningu 

Bowels  

Brains    Bwongo 

Breast    Libere 

Brother Wandaye 

Buffalo  ImboDgo) 

Yembo»go» 
Timb(tfgQi»,  pi. 
BuU 

Bullock 

Buttocks    Gamatako 

Canoe IndgbS 

Cat Enzusi 

Chief fimwami 

Chin   Cirefu 

Child fimwana 

mucece 


Cloth Enguboi) 

Country Ciarco 

Cow    I  Inkafu 

Crocodile  IgcDua 

!  Cigona 

Date  palm 

Day Kumutiyini 

Daylight    i 


Enunyi 


Tta>re,  Lit«re  '.  Litoki 

Kama-  (pi.) 

Obunwanwa 

Cirefu 

Enjuxi 

Endzuci 

Inda 

Inyoni 

Zi-,  pi. 

Kamalasiri 


Kumubiri 
ligumba 
Tsi-  (pi.) 
fibuingu 

Kamala 

Bwongo 

Libele 

Wandaye 

Imbo>gQi» 


RigMmia        ;  Irigw,  Ma- 

MagMmia,^/. 

Obpya 


Cinjuki 

Indd 
Ciny«ni 

Manyinga 


Ndeni 
Juki 

Nda 

Nyonni 
Sakami 


Wute 


Umubiri  Mwiri 

Erigwa  .  lende,  Ma- 

Maywa,  jd.  | 
Ubuta  Qttft 


Mara 
Owongo  Tombo 

I  Olubere         <  Iria,Maria,p^. 
Wanuwenyu   Mwanamintu,  Muru  amaito* 

Enti  enyi       |  Mb»go> 
mwamo 


In 

Tangana 
Gamatako 

Kamatax« 

Ind6b€  Bwatu 

Amatu,  f)l. 
Injusi 
fimwami 
Cirefu 
fimwana  Mwandmtu 

mukexe 
Babana 

bak&X^)  Z^- 

Ira)ba,Sisiarai| 
Inkafu  Edwasi 

Ixafu  nombe 

Iga>na  Igwina 

Imondo 

Kumutixinyi    Muwaso 
Sitere  ■ 


Elnyuma 


Ebwato) 


Lo>cuze 


Igisimba        i  Moruaru 
Mwami  |  Mozamaki 

KanyenycDbo) '  Kireru 
Omwana  Mwana 

'  Ana,  pi. 


Engo>ba> 
Ekibala,  Ebi- 
Enombe 
Cinombe,  />/. 
Egugbwie 

Rikendo 
Obutuko 
Etera 


u 


Ngu 
Sena 
STombe 


Mukindu 

Otuku 

l2mo>zi 


VOCABUKIEIES 

EnGUSH.  Ll'KONDE.         LrS4»KWlA.  Lr8IX«A. 

Devil Gumusambwa  Kumusambwa  Usewi 

QimK  ;i/.         Kimi  (;V.) 

Dog  Imbwa      Imbwa      Imbwa 

Donkey Etikiri 

Door  Kumuriafigo    Kumuriangw 

Doorway   

Dream    Bubuloita         Orora 

Drum Eluwma  Efittnia 

Ear Kukutu  Uxuni 

Kamaru,  ^i.     Kaniaru  ( }4. ) 

Egg  Inyiiigu  Inyiugu  Egi 

Elephant    Ingioifu  indwfu  Njo»fu 

NdzMfu 

Excrement Gamafwi  Kamafwi 

Eye Im«»m  Iniwni  Eriso 

Distf, 

Games«,  pi. 
Face   Mum^ni  Mumttni 

Ru$«,Bubusa> 

(4imisitt>,  fA. 
Fat Kaniafiura       Kamafurra       Mafuta 

Gamafuta 
Fear   rniurri  Burn 

Bubuti 
Finger    Luwala  Tduwala 

Cinjala,  ;*/.      Tsintsala,/V. 

Lulu- w  I' lu- 
wala 

Inzala,  pi. 
Fire Kumuriroi        Kumuriroi        Muriro 

Gumulirw 
Fish    Kineni  Ineni  Emona 

Inyeni 
Foot    Sikire,  Cigere  Sikire,  Bi-        Ugulu 

Bi- 
Forest    Kumurofigwlw  Kumurongw- 

Gumutongolo      Iw 
Fowl  lri>;ox«  Iugox»  Xg«hii» 

Engoikoi 

GhaH Lilalu 

Kamalalu,/V. 

Giraffe    Aburu 

Goat   Iniburi  Imbuzi  fjubuzi 

Enibusi 
God Mumu  (?)        Ikurei  (?) 
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Ir.iziL 


KiKrvr. 


I  niswa 

>g«nia 

Cinswa,  y*/. 

Sese 

Hui 

.  Ritegere 
Gesie 

Moromoine 

Ekige 

Irota 

Eiiwma 

Keembe 

Qutu,  Ogutu 

Tutu,  Matu 

Irige,  Ama- 

Itunibe 

Enjttbu 

Nj«gu 

Amabi  Mai 

Iriso)  Diz«> 

Amaisa»,  y>/.      Maizo>,  ;*/. 


Obusi< 


Amasruta 


Uziw 


Mafuta 


fimuti(?)  Ikorora 

Ekiala,  Ebi-    Kiara 

Ciara  {pi.) 


Muriro 

Kinswe 

Ekerenge 

Egisaka 

Enkoko 

Mukira 

Emburi 
Eriuba 


Moaki 

Kiunguyoi 

Ci-,/V. 

G«nyarere 

Izak^in^ 


Oku«^ 


Mburi 


Sgai 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


Ifubu 


Buxi 


Grass Bunyasi 

Ground Ldrouba 

RircDba 
Guinea-fowl Lix&nga 

likanga 

Gun    Kuraulondo) 

I  Mundu 
Hair   |  Licuni 

Izune 
Hand Sikwfu 

Gigctffu 

Head  Gumutwe 

Heart Gumoy© 

Heel   Exukunyu 

Nkugunyu 
Hippopotamus...     Ifubu 

Difubu, 
!  Mfubu 
Honey    ;  Kamana 

;  Buxi,  Bubuci 
Horn  Luiga  Uluika 

Tsintsiga,  y;^.   Cinjika,/i/. 

Horse Tisigilia 

House I  Intzu,  Inju      Inzu 

Tsintzu 

Hunger Injara 

I  Intsala 

Hyena    !  Namunyu 

Iron    Esiuma 

Ciuma 

Beads  

Island '  Lusiiiga 

Ivory Gumusanga 

I     gwe  ndzwfu 
Knee  Disikamco 

IsisigamcD 

Knife Gumubana> 

Ijake  Inyanja 

Leg Indumbu, 

Kigulu 

Dira  ugo), 

Litango) 
Leopard Ingwe, 

Tsingwe,  7>^. 
Lion   Linu 


LUS^KWIA. 

LUSINOA. 

loizii. 

KlKUYU. 

Bunyasi 

Usui 

Obunyanzi 

Nygki 

IJltfba 

Rirouba 

Ten 

Lixanga 

Ikanga 

Nk&nga 

Kumurundu 

Murondo 

Mwicinga 

Licune 

Etukia 

1 

Njuere 

Sika>fu 

UkcDUO) 

1 
Gisanyi          , 

Luhe 
m  (pi,) 

Kumutwe 

Mutwe 

Mutwe 

Muttte,  Mi- 

Kumoyw 

Enteme 

Ngoro 

Exugunyu 

Yetingiro 

Sontta 

Injara 


Ifubu 


Obusie 


NgQ« 


12a>ki 


Cingu  injala  i  Luhia 


Enyumba        Nyumba 


Injala 


ffaragu 


Namunyu 
Isiuma 

Ecuma 

1 

Iiiyaiia<5 
Ebiuma 

Hiti 
Mureiiga 

Runara^  pi. 
Kumusanga 

1 
i 

1 

Riwunju 
Irino) 

Megazi 
Kecunga 
1  Luhia  la 

Disikamco 

Eriru 

njwgii 
Iru 

Kumubano) 

Inyanza 

Indurabu 

Mwembe 
Nyanza 

1  Umweyu 
Enyanja 
Okuguru 

Ixdhitt 

Iria 

Mttzimo 

1 

Ingwe 

1 
Ekeiri 

1 
Ngare 

Liiiu 

Endui 

1  Mora>zl 

VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


LUKONDE.         LUS«KWIA.    ;      LUSIN(JA. 


Igizii. 


KlKUYU. 


lips    Giminwa 

lip Kuniunwa 

Magic JAT»gw 

Rirctfgc0 

Maize Kamaganda 

Male  

Man    Umundu 

Babandu 

Meat  Inyama 

Monkey Exima 

Moon Gumwezi 

Mountain  fikulu 

Nail  (of  finger  or  .  Ecitere 

toe) Ebi- 

Name Esina 

Neck  Likwsi 

Night Sir«,  Giro, 

Darkness    

Nose  Gamo>lo> 

Ox  

Palm  wine Gamarwa 

Parrot Kwasiu 

Penis  Indine 

Pig Isikgs^ 

Pigeon    Liuzi 

Place Andu 

Halai  (good) 

Rain   Ifula 

Raphiajialm 

Rat Imbeba 

River Luluci 

Road  Ingira 

Sheep Likondi 

Shield 

Sister 

Skin    

Sky 

Sleep 

Smoke   

Snake 

Son 

»>  (my)   


Kiminwa 

Munua 

Kircomon 
Ir«ma> 

Lirtt>g« 

Rira>go 
Obukanga 

'  Qrcogi 

Kaduma 

Amadumo 

Mbemba 

Musaza 

1 
Murunie 

Umundu 

Omuntu 

Mundu 

Awandu 

[Ngira  = 
people] 

Abantu,  jd. 

Andu,  ;V. 

Inyama 

Nyania 

Inyama 

Nyama 

Exima 

Ngema 

Gumwezi 

Umwezi 

Mutienyi 

Mweri 

Likulu 

Egitunwa 

Kirima 

Siterg 

Ekicara 

Luara 
Ciara 

Lisina 

Eriema 

Ret&a 

Dikcdsi 
MusircD 

Gwsi 

Bigcati 

Obutuk© 

KgingO 
Otukko) 

Kirima 

Duma 

Kamoiru 

Miolco 

Inyur© 

S^ombe  eilnwa 

STombe 

Nombe  eeri 

Degwa,  cf 

Kamarwa 

Amarwa 

Niwhi 

Kumulusi 

Indine 

Emboiro) 

Oruft) 

Isikes6 

^ 

Enkurfi 

Nguruwe 

Liuzi 

Hi  rum  A 

Dutura 

Andu 

Halia 
Ahalia 

Haha 

Ifula 

Mvula 

Inibura 
Licemo) 

Mbura 

Imbeba 

Imbeba 

Mbea 

Luluci 

Orwci 

Luhui 

Njira 

Ingira 

Njira 

Ixese 

Gonde 

X^ondi 

Kondu 

IngabfiD 

Kikumbi 

Enguba 

Ngo 

Wandai 

Omwiseke 

Moi  retu 

umuxana 

Sixcoba 

Rikoba 

Luyiia 

Likuru 

Liguru 

Itu 

Ogona 

i 

Citorw 

Tora> 

Lirisi 

Eliosi 

Lictfki 

Ndcagco 

Injo»xa 

Ujwka 

Injoika 

Muraru 

Mwana 

1 

Omwana 

Mwana 

„      wange 

1 

„  wane 

„      wakck>a 

=  my 
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VOCABULARIES 


English. 


LUKONDE.  LuSmKWIA.    :      LUSINGA. 


Igizii. 


KiKUYU. 


Song  

Spear 

Star    

Stick  

Stone  

Sun 

Sweet  potato.    ... 

Tear   

Testicles    .. 

Thief 

Thigh DirangcD 

Thing Ikindu 

Bibi-,  2^' 
Thorn 

Tobacco 

To-day  

To-morrow    

Toe 

Tongue  Rurimi 

Tooth Ijin« 

Town 

Tree    Gumuti 

Gimiti,  jtl. 

Twins 

Urine 

War    

Wart  hog  

Water 

White  man    

Wife   

Wind 

Witch 

Woman 

Wood 


Luemba 

Jiifumc0 

Inyenyesi 

Isimbtt) 

Libale 

Inyanga 

Libconi 

Lisika 

Gamanggg 

Qmwifwi 

Abafwi 

Dirangco 

Isindu 

Bibindu 

Liwwa 

Kamawa,  jil. 

Iraba 

Ler© 


Lulimi 
Irino) 
Kamenco,  id. 

Mwita>;((i> 

Omusala 

Kumwiti 

Kimiti 

Barwana 

MenyArire 

Liye 

Tngiri 

Kamedzi 

Muzungu 

fimuxasi 


Imbe 


(i> 


Omulwsi 

Aba- 

Muxana 

Aba- 

Tixui 


[fumo 


Oruembo         NgMCu 
Nyembo,  fi. 

Litumo  ItimM,  Ma- 

Etcifienenene  Njata 
Enyimbo         Siyare 

Masiare,  pi. 

Ihiga 

Liyua 

Ekwa 

Leiz»li,  Mai- 

Hekke 

Mwifi 


Etaba 

Bwiri  walerc    Rero 

Inkio 


Riena 

Mubasu 

Libwwni 

Ririga 

Ekimbia 

Omwibi 

Abaibi,  j^l. 

Egentu 
Ebintu,  pi. 

Rigwa 
Tumbato 


Ker« 
Kindu, 
Indu,  III. 
Mwigua 

Mbake 
fimuzi 


Erino 
Amino 
Mgizi 
I'muti 


Ekiara,  Ebi-  Luara 

Olumeme  Lulimi 

Irin»  Ig^-g**;  Ma- 

Omuji  Mujie 

Litumbe,  Ri-  Muti 
Umute 


lye 

Amazi 
Umweru 


Muhala 


Ekisare 

Menyali 

Esegi 

liigiri 

Amaji 

Muzungu 

Omukungu 

Eml>eho 

Omurwki 

Omcdke 

CinkcD 


Maaza 
Maziguma 
Ita 
Ngiri 
Mae 

Muzungu 
Mundu  muka 
'  Anduaka,/^. 
Lo>huytt> 
(eho  =  cold) 
Murwgi 

Karego  (maid) 
Turggo,  pi. 
Ixaku 
Ngu  (;j?.) 


VOCABULARIES 
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English. 


LUKONDE.  LuSwKWIA.  LuSINlJA. 


I(;izii. 


KlKUYir. 


Yam   

Year  

Zebra 

One Gumwe 

Two    I  Tsiwiri 

Three Tsidatu 

'  Iratu 

Four  Tsinnjl 

Five    '  Tsitano) 

Itano) 

Six Mukaga 

Seven Musafu 

Fight Kinane 

Nine  \  Kienda 

Ten Ekumi 

Eleven   Ekumi  na 

cidwera 
Twenty Gamakumi 

gabili 

Thirty    

Forty 

Fifty  

Hundred   

Thousand 

I,  me  

Thou  

He  

We 

You 

They  

All  

This  man  

That  man 

This  tree    

That  tree  

My  house  

Thy  house 

His  house 

VOL.  II. 


Ifula 
Lsoiro) 


Muterwa 
Mulala 
-bill 
-taru 

-nne 
-rano) 

Sesaba 

Musafa 

Sinane 

Sienda 

Exumi 

Exumi  na 

mulala 
Kamagumi 

kabili 
-katatu 
-kanne 
-karano) 
Mirongo 


Oswyu 
Ewe  we 
Wa>yu  (?) 
Ifwefwe 
Inyenytte 

Abetfbw 


,  Ulala 

Iwiri 
I  Isatu 

I  Nne 
'  Etano 


I 


Mukaga 

Msamvu 

Munane 

Kienda 

Ekumi 


Egana 


Libwwni 
Omwaka 
Cinjage 


Cibere 
Isatu 

Inye 

Isauo 


»? 


J* 


ne  nictf 
na  iwere 
isatu 


Kianda 
Ikumi 
„    ne  ma> 

Amakumi 

awiri 
„    gatatu 
,,    ganne 
„    gatano 

Emirongo 


Nguaci 
Mwaka 
Njage 


Imu,  Yemu     Em(\6 


Ihiri  (-iri) 
Izatu 

Inya 
Izanctf 

Sasato) 
Xguanja 
Xyanya 
Ken  da 
Kumi 
Kumi  ne  m  we 

Mirongo  iiri 


itattt> 
Makumianna 
„      atano) 
Igana 


»» 


Ninje 

Nie 

Iwe 

:  Wee 

12lia 

Ulia 

Icwi 

Izwe 

Inyue 

Inyue 

Abo 

Wen 

-onsi  (lK)nsi, 

()se(ose,yose, 

etc.) 

kwose,  etc.) 

Omuntu  wyu 

Mundu  uyu 

„     uuria 

,y      ulia 

Umute  uyu 

Muti  uyu 

„      ulia 

„      ulia 

Enyumba 

Nyumba 

yane 

yakwa 

„      yao 

„    yaku 

„      yake 

,.    yake 

M 
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English. 

Our  town  , 

Your  country 
Their  children 

Bad 

Female 


Ll  SINGA, 


Good 


Great 

Little 

Male  

White Ikieru 

Here  

Black 

Plenty    

There 

No,  not 

lam   

I  bring  

I  come    

I  come  not    

I  dance  

I  die   

I  drink   

I  drank 


I  drank  not 

I  eat    

I  eat  not    .. 


Thou  eatest  not . 

He  eats  not  

We  eat  not    

You  eat  not  

They  eat  not 

I  give 

I  give  you 

I  gave  him    


Lazii, 

Omuji  uitu 
Kiroba  rienu 
Abana  babo 
-bi 
Enkari,  -kari 


-uya,  -ya 

Abantu  baya  =  good  men 

-kuru 

-k6 

-saja,  -gore 

Endabu 

Aiya,  Aiga 

Erauamu 

-ngi 

Arid 

Yaya 

Inje  ndu 

Xarenta 

Xgwja 

Xangire 

Xgwtenga 


KlKUYU. 


Muju  witu 

Lukongo  tuanyu 

Twana  t^ao 

-ru 

-ka 

[Mundu  muka 

person] 
Mwega  -ega 


=  a  female 


I  go.... 
I  went 


-nene 

-nyenyi 

-rume 

-eru  (Mweru,  keru,  etc.) 

-haha 

-iru,  wiru 

-ingi 

Kuria 

Xdiota 

Xi 

Xdarehe 

Xdeywka 

Xdifttka 

Xengttina 

Xdegukua 

Xengo>n}"ua 

X'endiganyuire 

Xendanyua 

Xenyuire 

Xdi  nanyua 

Xendalia 

Xdikulia 

Xdirea 

Xdulia 

Xdalea 

Twtirea 

Mutirea 

Matirea 

Xendahehe 

Xendakuhf^ 

Xenda  miihetl 

Xemuheire 

Xendazie 

X'endirczire 
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Notes  on  the  Kavirondo  and  Mas  aba  Dialects. 

Certain  remarkable  changes  in  consonants  are  to  be  noted : — The  Bantu  k  becomes  x> 
g  often  becomes  k,  t  changes  to  x  or  r,  and  k  before  /  softens  into  ^,  *,  or  c.  Z  or  U 
often  become  palatalised  into  c  before  i*  in  the  tenth  prefix. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  first,  third,  and 
sixth  prefixes  in  the  Masaba  dialects. 

Those  of  the  Lukonde  group  may  be  stated  as  follows  (with  approximate  cor- 
rectness) : — 

I  9th  prefix,  I-,  In-. 


1st  prefix, 

,  Umu-. 

2nd    ,, 

Baba-. 

3rd     ., 

Gumu-,  Kumu-. 

4th     ,, 

Ginii-,  Kimi". 

.'>th     „ 

Di-,  Li-,  Iri-. 

6th     „ 

Ciauia-,  Kama-. 

7th     .. 

Iki-,  Ci-,  8i-,  Isi-. 

8th     „ 

Bibi-,  bi-,  Ebi-. 

luth 

Tsi-,  Tsin-,  Cin-,  Ti 

nth 

rdM-,  Lu-,  Ru-. 

12th 

Ku-. 

13th 

A I  -. 

14th 

Bubu-,  Bu-. 

ir>th 

XU-,  Oxu-. 

16th 

Ha-,  A-. 

IkUYU   or   KlKlYU. 

This  language,  spoken  on  the  u)»lands  east  of  the  Rift  Valley,  does  not  seem  to  be 
related  in  any  marked  way  to  the  adjoining  Kamba  group  of  Bantu  dialects  which 
differ  from  it  in  possessing  the  Pa-  form  of  the  locative  prefix.  It  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  resemblance  to  Igizii  (west  of  the  Rift  Valley),  and  perhaps  to  the  Bantu 
tongues  of  Kilimanjaro. 

The  dislike  to  the  consonant  P  is  intensified  in  this  language,  and  even  extends  to 
the  cognate  F.  Thus  the  root  Piti,  Fisi  (Hyajna)  becomes  Hiti.  Even  B  sometimes 
changes  to  H.  The  second  (Ba-)  jirefix  is  reduced  to  A-,  and  in  a  few  instances  is  replaced 
by  Ma-. 
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Note.— Many  words  in  Bantu  langvuges  nmst  be  looked  for  under  their  i-oot  word,  not  under  the  prefix.    Thu»,  for 
Ba-gandftt  Lu-ganda,  «<  Ganda ;  for  liu-nyoro,  Ba-nyoro,  *r€  Nyoro ;  for  Wanyaniwezi,  ue  Nyamwezi,  Wa-. 


Aard  wolf,  353    367 

Abaluki  language,  902 

AbaDtn,  tee  Bantu 

Abudja  language,  902 

Abyssinia,  22,  23,  144,  214,  318,  486,  600,  761 

Acacia-trees,  19,  21,  33,  192,  313,  314,  822 

Acanthup,  46,  319 

ACHOLI  (Acwli) :  district,  144  ;  people,  144,  475, 
488  ft  seq.,  760;  houses,  775;  language, 
887,  902 

Acocanthera  ftehimjferit  873 

Aden,  269,  277  ;  Gulf  of,  2 

Administmtion,  Uganda,  1,  234,  250,  258,  267 

Administration  under  one  head  of  all  British 
East  Africa,  270 

Administrative  capital,  proposed,  270 

Adultery,  penalties  for,  590,  689,  746,  882 

Africa,  west  coast  of,  98 ;  introduction  of 
banana  to  East  Africa,  98  ;  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  210 ;  Hamitic  or 
Caucasian  influence  over,  210;  benefits 
of  the  white  man*s  intervention  in,  277 
at  iff/, ;  climate  and  Europeans'  health  in 
tropical  Africa,  303 ;  early  mammalian 
fauna,  352 

Akka  Dwarfs,  559 

Albert  Edward,  127  tt  seq.,  130,  190,  579 

Albert  Nyanza,  Lake,  141,  142,  152,  192,  (dis- 
*      coveryof)219,  220,  547 

Albertine  Rift  Valley,  220 

Albizzia-trce,  51 

Alcohol,  alcoholic  beverages,  275,  620,  673 

Aloes,  34,  46,  734 

Alpine  flora  region,  61,  122,  318 

Aluru  :  people,  488  ei  teq,,  760,  761,  777 ; 
language,  887,  902 

Amaranth,  150 

Ahba:  Baamba,  people,  154,  188,  488  ef  seq., 
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556;    BuA3iiBA,   countr}-,    188;    KuAMBA, 
language,  546,  896,  902 

Ambatch-tree,  81,  143,  150,  151,  778 

Ancestor-worship,  ancestral  spirits,  587,  677, 
752 

Andorobo  :  people,  country,  1,  31,  41,  362,  477, 
488  fit  seq.,  525  et  neq.,  834,  854  ;  origin  and 
relationships,  857 ;  varying  facial  type,  857  ; 
dwellings,  868 ;  food,  870,  871  ;  hunting 
elephants  and  arrow  poison,  873;  no  do- 
mestic animals  but  dogs,  875;  language, 
902 

Anglican  Church:  Anglican  party  in  Uganda, 
233,  272 

Anglo-German  Convention  of  18SK),  231 

Ankole,  122  et  seq.,  310,  355,  384,  600,  610,  678; 

cattle,  384,  385 
inojfheUs  mosquito,  87,  413 

Ansorge,  Dr.  W.  J.,  421 

Antelope,  rumoured  undescribed,  in  Congo  Forest, 
206 

Antelopes,  389 ;  names  of,  in  native  languages, 
see  under  Antelope  in  each  vocabulary, 
903  et  srq. 

Ant-hills,  20,  411 

Anthropoid  apes,  471,  474 

Anthropological  Institute,  487 

Anthropometric  observations,  487  et  seq. 

Ant-lion,  469 

Ants  (see  for  "  white  ants,"  Termites),  88,  95,  96, 
412 

•♦Ape-like"  Negroes,  477,  610  et  seq,,  568,  724 

Apes,  see  Anthropoid 

Apolo  Kagwa,  prime  minister,  Uganda,  233,  695 

Apologia,  author's,  277  et  seq, 

Arabia,  22,  98,  473,  486 

Arabic,  8-^6 

iVrabs,  98,  218,  27^,  486 
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Aridity  of  Rudolf  Province  and  Somaliland, 
311,313 

Aristocracy :  Hamitic,  210  et  9eq. ;  Hima,  210, 
51)2,  610;  Uganda,  0X3,  684 

Armed  forces  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  252,  251, 
255 

Arrow  poison,  873 

Aruwimi  River,  202 

Ashe,  Rev.  W.  P.,  279 

Ass,  wild,  353,  817,  818 

Asua  River,  1 43 

Atonga  of  Nyasaland,  1 93 

Atrocities  by  Manyema  in  Congo  Free  State,  197, 
198 ;  of  the  whites  in  Africa,  277  et  seq. ; 
of  the  Negroes,  278  et  seq.^  716 

Austen,  Mr.  Ernest  E.,  465 

Austria's  interest  in  the  Nile  regions,  220,  272 

Author,  the,  152 ;  ascent  of  Ruwenzori,  181 ; 
greatest  altitude  attained  on  Ruwenzon, 
182  ;  sent  on  Kilimanjaro  expedition,  229 ; 
despatched  to  Uganda  as  Special  Com- 
mission*, 248 ;  apologia  for  creation  of 
African  protectorates,  277  et  seq. 

Avukaya  language,  902 


Baamba,  fee  Amba 

Babira,  see  Bira,  Ba- 

Baboon,  11  et  ieq.,  19,  353,  359 

Bachwezi  (ancestral  spirits),  687,  589,  596,  614 

Baganda,  see  Ganda,  Ba- 

Bagge,  Mr.  S.  S.,  159,  160,  162 

Bagungu  (Unyoro),  567,  568 

Bahima,  -huma,  9ee  HiMA 

Bahr-al-Ghazal  River,  144,  209,  210,  213,  214, 
484,  486,  510,  894 

Bairo,  see  Ibo,  Ba- 

Baker,  Lady,  219,  221 

Baker  Pasha  (Sir  Samuel),  149,  152,  219,  220  et 
seti.y  590 

Bakonjo,  sec  Konjo 

Balceniceps  rex,  82,  144,  220,  403,  404,  444 

Balsam,  47,  51,  52 

Baluchis,  41,  216,  697 

Bamboo.«,  27,  166 

Bambutc  Dwarfs,  sec  Mbute 

Banana,  the,  75,  97  et  s'q.^  671,  672,  673,  693; 
wild,  33,  85,  98 ;  groves  :  in  Biivuma,  75 ; 
in  Uganda,  96,  97 

Bangweolo,  l>ake,  219,  222 

Bantu  lanj?uages,  210,  546,  724,  763,  886; 
frontiers  of,  889 ;  number  of  people  speak- 
ing, 890 ;  grammatical  features  of,  891 
et  seq. ;    prefixes,    892    et   seq. ;    relation- 


I  ships,    894,   899;    original    home    of    this 

I  group,  899 

Bantu  negroes  :  physical  type,  480  et  seq.,  566  ; 

origin  of,  763,  899. 
'    Baobabs,  314. 

!    Barbet,  crimson-breasted,  187,  399. 
,    Babi  :  people,  144, 220,  222,  488  et  seq.,  760,  761  ; 
'  district,  309  ;    houses,  774,  775 ;  language, 

886 
Baringo :  District,  1,  40,  304  ;  Lake,  5,  16  et  s^q., 

227,  313,  798,  800 
Bark-cloth,  104,  581,  607 
Basalt,  68.  305,  310 

Ba:^ita  (autochthones  of  Unyoro),  594,  607 
Basket  work,  551,  629,  662,  745 
Bateleur  eagle,  140 

Batrachians  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  447 
Bats,  176,  364 
Beads,  783, 808 ;  remarkable  Kavirondo,  36,  309, 

783 
Beatrice  Gulf,  132 

Beer,  made  from  grain  or  bananas,  687,  872 
Bees,  289,  412.  742 
Beetles,  410;  Colei^jftera,  459-64 
Belgians,   193,    198,    202,   206,   221,   222,   379, 

579 
Bell,  Professor  J.  Jeffrey,  453 
Bellefonds,  Linant  de,  222,  223 
Benin,  278 

Benue  River,  1,  212,  375,  478,  894 
Berbers,  the,  57,  886 
Berkeley,  Fort,  143,  244 
Berkeley,  Mr.  E.  .1.  L.,  236 
Betton,  C.  S.,  421 
Bihunga,  163,  181 
BiRA :  Ba-,  193,  532,  546,  556 ;  Ki-  (language). 

546,  896 
Birds  :  of  Elgjn,  58 ;  Victoria  Nyanza,  78,  82 ; 

Uganda,    94;    Lake   Albert    Edward,    128. 

129 ;  of  the  Protectorate,  396^^  seq. ;  list  of, 

425  et  Sfq. 
Birth,  parturition  customs :  Pygmy,  539  ;  Lendu, 

553;    Banyoro,  586;    Baganda,   689,    690; 

Kavirondo,  748  ;  Ja-luo,  792 
Bishops  of  or  in  Uganda,  228,  23:^ 
Bitts  gahonica  (Gaboon  puff-adder),  94,  409 
Blacksmiths  and  forge,  745,  790,  834 
Blackvvater  fever,  152,  228,  642,  828 
Bleek,  late  Dr.,  891,  893,  894. 
Blood  drinking  (Masai,  etc.),  818,  871,  883 
Bodeker,  Dr.  H  ,  828 
Bomangi  language,  902 
Bongo  language,  886 
Birrassvs  (fan)  palms,  138,  192,  314 
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Borup,  Mr.  K..  273,  274 

Botanical  gardens,  11^,  25G 

Botany,  313  ^  seq. 

Boulders,  140 

Boulenger,  Mr.  G.,  41(>,  445 

Bow  and  arrows,  542,  545,  557,  558,  628,  820, 

876 
Bowstring,  man's  first  musical  instrument,  210, 

558 
Boyle,  Mr.  Alexander,  255 
Bracken,  125 

Brambles  (blackberries),  125, 168 
Brazil,  210 
Bridges,  744 

British  Central  Africa,  278,  279,  510 
British  firms,  294 

British  Protectorate  over  Uganda,  235 
British  taxpayer,  296,  29h 
Bubonic  plague,  593,  644 
Buddu,  114,  116,  387,  607,  679,  680,  682 
Budonga  forest,  141 

Buffalo,  114,  146,  192,  353,  383,  584,  692,  711 
"•Buganda,"  116 
Bagangadzi,  86,  592 
Bugaya,  43,  591,  593 
Bugoma  forest,  141,  355,  591,  593 
Bugungu,  70,  219,  691,  592 
Bukedi :  coimtry,  district,  43,  63,  64,  66, 306, 595 

et  Mq.^  600,  772  ;  language,  Lukedi,  902 
Burega  (Bulega),  141, 190,  220, 568 ;  tee  also  Lega 
Burial  customs  or  ceremonies:   Pygmies,  639; 

Lendu,  5.54;    Uganda,   693;    Basoga,  716, 

717;    Kavirondo,  749;   Nile  Negroes,  779; 

Ja-luo,  793  ;  Masai,  828 ;  Nandi,  879-80 
Burkeneji  Masai,  798,  802,  84.^  849 
Burton,  Sir  Kichard  (Captain).  217,  218,  221 
Bushbuck,  389,  692 
Bushman,  Bushmen,  1,  473,  477,  486,  518,  560 

et  seq.,  7(>3,  798,  852,  857,  860 
Bush-pig  {Potamochcerus)^  375 
Bnsiro,  682 
Busoga:  district,  countrj-.  43,  66,  227,  228,  279, 

306,  681,  713;  see  Soga,  Ba- 
Busongora,  207,  546,  56H 
Butambala,  116,  276 
Butler,  Dr.,  451 
Butter,  738,  790,  819 
Buttercups,  28,  164,  319 
Butterflies,  136,  200,  410 ;  Lepidoptera,  etc.,  454 

et  seq. 
Buttocks,  530,  531,  757 
Buvuma  Island,  74,  75  et  $eq.,  307,  646,  713 
Bvanuma  (Ba-,  Li),  546,  i;02 
Bwekula,  86 


Ca  la  III  %t*  pal  m ,  318 

Calico,  104 

Camels,  22,  375,  849 

Cameroons,  212 

Cannibalism  and  corpse-eating,  20,  692,  693 

Canoe,  210,  584  ;  made  of  planks,  210,  609,  6">8  ; 

dug-out,  744,  778 
Cape  jumping  hare,  353 
Cascades,  52,  53 
Cats,  364 
Cattle,  19,  46,  54,  127,  212,  289,  (long-horned) 

384  et  seq.,  5^*6,  620,  624,  626,  741,  787,  M3, 

849,  875 
Cattle  plague,  280,  626.  829 
Caucasian  race,  type,  471,  473,  588 
Causeways  across  marshes  in  Uganda,  85,  1C7, 

583,  658 
Cave  dwellers,  **  cave  men,"  57,  383 
Caves ;  on  Elgon,  52  et  teq.,  593,  868 ;  on  Ru- 

wenzori,  176 
Central  African  botanical  region,  317 
Central  Province,  43  ct  seq.,  244,  305 
Cephaloj)hu8  antelopes,  114,  386,  387,  692 
CercopithecH*  monkeys,  94, 363,  364 ;  ruforiridis, 

94,  364 
Chad,  Lake.  212,  372,  484 
Chagwe,  see  Kiagwe 
Chameleons,  176,  187,  407,  40S 
Chat  (a  bird),  11,  127,  397 
Cheetah,  146,  367 
CJiera  (widow  finch),  397,  729 
Chibcharaiidn,  Mount,  2,  23 
Chillies,  293 

Chimpanzee,  87,  123,  136,  141,  354  tt  seq. 
Chiope,  Ba-  (Japalua),  581,  584,  591,  597,  682 
Choga,  sec  Kioga 

Chbistians,  Christianity :  in  Uganda,  224 ;  per- 
secution of,  221 ;  progress  of,  272  et  seq. 
Chubb,  Mr.  Charies,  425 

Church  Missionary  Society,  22.3,  272  ct  seq.,  281 
Cicatrisation,  556,  728,  760 
Circumcision:    Pygmies,  538;    forost   Negroes, 

556;    Masai,  804,  827;    Suk,  847;    Nandi, 

864 
Civet  cat,  205,  367 
Climate  and  health,  303 
Clouds  on  Ruwenzori,  184 
Clover,  28.  319 
Cobras,  408 
Cohus  (cob.  kob)  antelopes,  114,  388;  thomasf, 

114,  388,  389;   leurotis  (white-eared  kob), 

143,  389 
Cocoanut  palms,  98 
Coffee,  289,  290,  674 
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Coles,  Colonel  A.  H.,  262,  268 

Collectors,  assistant  collectors,  267 

Collocasia  arums,  575 

Colobus  monkeys,  31,  692,  808,  870  ;  red  species, 
136;  new  species,  188,  361,  362 

Colony,  white  man's,  42 

Columba  guinea^  404 

Colvile,  Sir  Henry,  235,  236,  279 

Comhretum  raceniosunij  91 

Commerce :  commercial  prospects,  277  et  seq. ; 
list  of  products,  293;  commerce  and  con- 
cessions, 296 

Commissioner :  deputy,  sub-commissioners,  267 

Congo  Forest,  191,  196 f^  teq.,  205,  214,  379, 380, 
899 

Congo  Free  State,  190,  193,  197,  19S 

Congo  languages,  897 

Congo  negroes,  488  et  seq.^  556 

Congo  River,  221 

Conifers,  31,  134,  318 

Cook,  Dr.  A.  R.,  274,  640 ;  J.  H.,  274 

Coreopsutf  51 

Cormorants,  78, 129 

Orrythceola,  75,  118,  400 

Cost  of  Uganda  to  the  British  taxpayer  296,  298 

Cotton,  298 

Cotton  cloths,  104 

Crabs,  410,  453 

Cranes,  crowned,  129,  402,  692,  737,  870 

Crater  lakes,  124,  125,  130,  177,  189 

Crater  rim  of  Elgon,  61 

Craters,  volcanic,  5 

Crinum  lilies,  319,  320 

Crocodiles,  82,  143,  403 

Cross  as  a  symbol,  678 

Cross  River  (Old  Calabar),  212,  482 

Crows,  399 

Crustacea^  453 

Cunningham,  Mr.  J.  F.,  248,  638,  698,  700; 
Major,  238 

Cycads  {jLfirejjhalarios),  134,  322 


Daily  Tcleyraph,  the,  222 

Daisies,  28,  125,  164 

Damaligcus  (bastard  hartebeest),  2ti,  111,  388 

Dances:  Pygmy,  543;  Baganda,  694;  Kavirondo, 

753;  Masai,  S33;  Suk,  851 
Date  palms,  wild,  33,  94,  314,  651,  692 
Daudi  Chua,  king  of  Uganda,  246,  682 
Death  customs,  legends  about,  606,  749,  793 
Debasien,  Mount,  61,  854 
Debono  (Maltese  trader),  221 
Deceased  wife's  sister  in  Kavirondo.  747,  790 


Decle,  Mr.  Lionel,  143,  684 

Delamere,  Lord,  421 

Dervishes  (Mahdists),  149 

Dick,  Mr.  (a  Scotch  trader),  245 

Dignitaries,  court,  Uganda,  682-84 

Dinka :    people,  144,  761,  796,  838 ;    language, 

762,  887  ;  country,  796 
Diptera,  413,  465 

Diseases,  native,  593,  610,  750,  795,  828 
Divination,  751,  792 
Dog,  hunting  (Lycaon),  146,  368,  848 
DOGGETT,  Mr.,  10,  159,  182,  184,  248,  256,  326,. 

358,  872,  404,  487 
Dogs,   66,   540,   586,   670,  692,   738,  818,   873; 

Abyssinian  (  Cants  iimensis),  368 
Dolwe  Island,  73,  80 
Domestic  animals,  the  Negro's,  486 
Donaldson  Smith,  Dr.,  421  et  seq. 
Donkey,  19,  41,  817,  818,  849,  875 ;  aee  also  Ass 
Door, customs  as  to  opening  and  shutting,  752, 781 
Dracaenas,  7,  51,  92,  164 
Drought,  23,  63,  189 
Drum,  the,  210,  558,  664,.  716 
Drunkenness,  591 
Ducks,  125 
Dufile,  143 
Durra  River,  136 
Dutch,  276,  378 
Duykcr,  see  CephaUtphut 
Dwarf,  see  Tygmy 

Dweru  (Dueru),  f ^ke,  129,  130,  132,  219,  594 
Dynasties  of  Hima  (Ankole)  sovereigns,  214 ; 

of    Uganda  sovereigns,  214 ;     of    Unyoro 

sovereigns,  214 


Eagle,  bateleur,  140,  397.  403;  fishing,  sea,  78, 

129,  402  ;  crested,  397,  402 
Ear  ornaments,  plugs,  866 
Ear-rings,  36,  209,  728,  783,  805 
East  Africa,  British :  Protectorate,  2,  254,  267, 

268  ;  Company,  230,  231,  233 
East  Africa,  generally,   98,   146;    Oerman,    see 

German  East  Africa 
East  African  Bantu  Negroes  contrasted  with 

the  races  of  Uganda  in  measurements,  488 

et  seq. 
East  African  botanical  region,  314 
Eastern  Province,  1,  5,  40,  276 
Egrets,  129,  403 
Egypt,  Egyptians  :  ancient,  36,  97, 209, 359,  386» 

602,  741 ;  ancient,  influence  on  the  Negro„ 

210,486;  modern  (Muhammadan),  97,  213 

beads  from,  784 
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Egyptbn  Sudan,  149,  221,  223,  224,  239 

Kkirikiti,  nee  Enjthrina^  116 

Ela\i  palm.  318 

Eland,  27,  114,140.389,812 

£1  Burro  (steaming  fissures),  6,  7 

Eldama  Ravine,  30,  31,  241,  800 

**  Eleanor,"  369 

Elephants,  22,  114, 141,  207,208,  288,  369  et  neq., 

604,  605,  691,  873 
Eleosine,  681,  686,  735,  737 
Elgeyo:  country,  2;  Rift  Valley,  23,  24 ;  people, 

language,  853,  880 
Elgon  :   mountain,  24,  51  ct  teq, ;  district,   43 

H  seq.j  209,  210,  868  ;  west :  vegetation  of, 

58 ;  peculiar  inhabitants  of,  59,  479,  525, 

526,  724 ;  crater  rim  of,  59  et  «v/.,  214,  227 ; 

north,  59,  60,  868 ;  east,  60,  61 ;  climate  of, 

303;  rocks  of,  306,   311;   flora,   326,   327; 

once  the  home  of  a  Bantu  concentration, 

755,  763,  893 
Elgonyi  (Noma,  Lako)  people,  209,  853,  902 
Elgumi  (Wamia) :  country,  66 ;  language,  66, 

722,  755,  8S6,  902.;  people,  66,  713,  853,  855 
Elgunono  people,  834,  852,  854,  857 
Elliot,  Scott-,  Mr.,  159,  177 
Elmenteita,  Lake,  5 
Elves,  Baganda  believe  in,  677-78 
EniUia  flowers,  139 
Emin  Pasha,  149,  228,  354,  548 
EncephalartoM  (cycad),  322 
English,  273,  276 
Enj4musi  (Nyarusi)  Masai  (Njemps) :  country, 

18,  798  ;  people,  18,  798 
Entebbe,  118,  236,  264,  268,  271,  357,  463 
Eriksson,  Mr.  Karl,  196,  198,  205,  380 
**  Eru,"  an  old  Bantu  root  for  "  white,"  133 
ErythHna  tree,  46,  68,  76,  90,  116,  319 
Ethiopia,  210 

Euphorbias,  37,  46,  314,  734 
Eui-asians,  40 

Europeans,  40;  in  tropical  Africa,  303 
Evatt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  243,  252,  258,  868 
Existence  after  death,  belief  in,  752 
Export,  articles  of,  288  et  seq. 


Fables,  602  ct  teti. 

Famines,  280,  720 

Fashoda,  151,  403,  486 

Fergusson,  Mr.  Malcolm,  161,  162 

Fetish  huts  and  fetish  worship,  74,  75,  716,  719 

Fibre  for  commerce,  290,  063 

Fig-treeg,  118 

FUuria  perstatis^  646 


Fire,  fireplace,  customs  concerning,  553,  732 

Fires,  bush,  148 

Fischer,  Dr.,  227 

Fish:  Lake  Naivasba,  10;  of  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, 447  et  feq. ;  fishing  in  Lake 
Victoria,  608;  in  Kaviroudo  country,  738,. 
787,  789 

Fish-eagles,  78,  129,  397 

Fisher,  Rev.  A.  B.,  598 

Flamingoes,  13, 16,  397 

Flea,  burrowmg,  411,  698 

Fleas,  54,  644 

Fletcher,  Mr.  L.,  304 

Flies,  465 

Florence,  Port,  36,  37,  42 

Flowers,  28.  47,  51,  86,  90,  91,  108,  139,  (on 
Ruwenzori)  168,  317,  319 

Flutes,  664 

Foaker,  Mr.,  247,  746,  749 

Folk-lore,  »cc  Fables,  700  et  seq  ,  753 

B'oreign  Office,  224,  239,  272 

Forest,  31, 33,  40,  44, 51,  (;6, 141, 292 ;  coniferous, 
24,  27  ;  tropical,  30,  31,  40,  87,  88,  122,  134, 
135,  205 

Forest  Negroes,  546 

Forest  region  :  climate,  etc.,  301,  302,  317,  318 

Forget-me-nots,  28,  164 

Fort  George,  193 

Fort  Portal,  140 

Fowl,  domestic,  46,  112,  670,  731 

Fowler.  C.  W..  C.M.G.,  268 

Francolin,  176 

Freedom,  religious,  281 

French  missionaries.  232,  233,  274,  275 

Fruits,  native,  75,  776 

Fuel,  76 

Fulah  or  Fulbe  people,  language,  212,  486 

Fungus,  314 


Gahan,  Mr.  C.  J.,  462 

Gala :  land,  140,  486  ;  people,  213,  473,  588,  600, 

001,  857;  language,  885 
Gala  and  the  plough,  ()74 
GaUircxjohmtoni,  186,  400 
Game:  big,  25,  40,  138,  146,  CO'.?,  389;  traps,  25, 

286,  849,  874 ;  laws  and  regulations,  40,  414, 

415  tt  *cq. ;  preservation.  266, 267  ;  pit.«,  874, 

875.    For  native  names  for  all  kinds  of  game, 

»ee  VocabularicF,  903  et  $eq. 
Games,  795 
Ganda,  Ba- :  people,  and  bananas.  100 ;  clothed 

and  walking  like  the  saints  in  bliss.  104 ; 

hospitality,  10S</«fy. ;  music  and  musical 
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instrument?,  113,  65B,  661,  697;  Louse.'', 
113  et  seq.,  640,  6Hi) ;  latrines,  114, 646,  647 ; 
sense  of  decency,  114,  220,  647,  648,  685; 
no  sense  of  colour,  114,  116,  675;  love  of 
dogs,  220;  of  books,  273;  of  the  CephaZophus 
skins,  387 ;  physical  characteristics,  488  et 
$eq.,  638 ;  origin  of  the  Baganda,  636 ; 
lavages  among  them  of  syphilis,  640;  dis- 
like to  circumcision,  640 ;  population,  640 ; 
other  diseases,  642  et  seq. ;  immorality,  642, 
685 ;  effect  of  Christianity  on,  642 ;  bark- 
cloth  and  clothing,  648  et  iteq.  ;  building, 
651  ;  towns,  656 ;  roads,  657  ;  canoes,  659  ; 
pottery,  661 ;  basketwork,  662  ;  mats,  663 ; 
leather  and  dressed  skins,  664 ;  Baganda 
harps,  665 ;  weapons,  666 ;  shields,  666 ; 
hunting,  668 ;  fishing,  668 ;  domestic 
animals,  660 ;  fondness  for  eating  termites 
("  white  ants  "),  669,  699,  709  ;  very  fond  of 
dogs,  670,  but  nevertheless  have  done  nothing 
to  domesticate  the  wild  creatures  of  their 
own  country,  671 ;  liking  for  bananas, 
671 ;  food,  671 ;  customs  at  meals,  672 ; 
smoking,  674 ;  agriculture,  674, 675  ;  doctors 
and  witchcraft,  676  ei  seq, ;  blood-letting, 
cupping,  therapeutics,  676  ;  religion,  677 , 
pagan  beliefs,  names  of  gods,  677, 678  ;  his- 
tory, 678  et  seq. ;  origin  of  n&me-ganda,  678; 
ideas  of  geography,  684,  697;  bloodshed 
and  cruelty,  685 ;  politenoi^s,  685  ;  saluta- 
tions and  greetings,  i\H6 ;  marriage,  687  ; 
divorce,  6^^9 ;  birth,  689,  690 ;  infertility  of 
women,  690;  clans  and  totems,  691,  692; 
restrictions  in  diet,  691 ;  corpse  eating 
(cannibahsm),  692,  693 ;  death  rites,  693 ; 
making  an  heir,  694;  laws  of  succession, 
694,  695 ;  linguistic  acquirement*,  695 ; 
arithmetic,  astiouomy,  697;  songs,  698  et 
seq.  ;  folk-lore,  7C0  et  seq. ;  kings  and 
dynasties,  see  Uganda 

Ganda,  Bu-,  country,  116,  see  Uganda. 

Ganda,  Lu-,  language,  274,  680,  ^95,  897,  902 

Gazella  granti,  40,  389 ;  thomsoni,  40,  389 

Gazelles,  ;»,89 

Gedge,  Mr.  Ernest,  61,  231,  232 

Geese,  Egyptian,  129,  397;  -pygmy,"  397; 
Fpur-winged,  397 

Genets,  367 

Oenetta  victoria:  (genet  cats),  205,  367 

Geraniums,  51,  319 

German  East  Africa,  2,  212,  230 

Germany,  Germans,  106,  196,  230,  231,  293 

Gessi  Pasha,  152,  155 

Gesu,  Lu-,  language,  154,  902  ;  Ba-,  724 


Ghouls  (corpse  eaters),  692 

Gibbons,  Major  A.  St.  H.,  353 

Giraffe,  146,  288,  363.  375,  775 ;  five-horned,  25, 

26,  353,  375,  377 
Gizii,  or  Kizii,  Ba-,  746 ;  I-,  language,  902 
Glaciers,  ISO,  184 
Gneiss,  3(4,  305 
Gnu,  389 

Goanese  (Indians),  41,  375 
Goats,  46,  289,  551,  669,  670,  715,  728,  742,  743. 

752,  814,  816,  875,  878 
Gods,  spirits,  deities,  631,  677-78,  718,  752 
Gold,  23,  28(;,  304,  309 
*'  Golden  rods  "  {Kniphofia),  28 
Gondokoro,  144,  219,  220,  886 
Gordon,  General,  221,  222,  223,  224 
Gorilla,  206,  207,  355,  383 
Gosse,  the  late  Philip,  378 
Granite,  78,  304,  305 
Grant,  Colonel,  218,  219,  220,  329  et  $eq. 
Grant,  Mr.  W.,  C.M.G.,  247,  304 
Grant's  gazelle,  40 
Grant's  zebra,  1 14 
Graphite,  304 
Grass,  25,  44 
Grebes,  125,  189,  404 
Gregory,  Dr.  J.  VV.,  329 
Grog^n  and  Sharp,  Messrs.,  510 
Ground-nuts  {Arachis,  Voandzeia),200t  737 
Ground-rat,  the,  368,  691 
Groundsels,  giant,  61,  168 
Guinea-fowl,  402 
Gulls,  404 
Gums,  293 

Guns,  gunpowder,  214 
GwAS'  N(iiSHU  :  plateau,  25,  798  ;  people,  798  ; 

language,  902 


Ilaheiiaria  orchids,  168,  318 

Hair,  extraordinary  dressing  of,  among  Turkana- 

Suk,  843  ef  seq. 
Hamites,  Hamitic  influence,  210  et  seq.,  473, 

482,  4H5,  547,  602,  764,  796,  818,  885,  887, 

894 
Hanlon,  Bishop,  276 

Hannington,  Lake,  5,  13  et  seq. ;  Bishop,  13,  228 
Hare  and  the  tortoise,  the,  603 
Hare,  the,  368,  711 ;  in  folk-lore,  603,  604,  711 

et  seq. 
Harman,  Captain,  244 
Hurps,  Uganda,  ancient  Egyptian,  210,  665 
Hartebeest,  146, 389  ;  Jackson's,  26, 389  ;  Coke's, 

389 
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Uausa:  land,  51, 478;  people,  ToO :  language,  886 

Ueath.  lieather,  tree-heaths,  16l> 

Hedgehog,  364 

Hellaiotkenum,  382 

Hemp,  smoking,  188.  674,  741,  7si> 

Herons,  78,  12i».  3i»7 

Hihiscvs,  290.  6i>7 

High  Commissioner,  proposed,  270 

Hill,  Sir  Clement,  79 

HiMA.  Ba-,  126.  210.  475,  485;  their  hair,  210, 
4H5.  (KG,  617;  aristocracy,  210,  216,  592,  602; 
cattle.  212,  620.  621  ;  dynasties,  212,  214. 
601,  67X-79;  physical  characteristics,  487  ei 
»eq.,  611»  et  »eq. ;  history  of.  G^et$eq.  \  name 
of  Hima,  611  tt  seq. ;  other  tribal  names,  611, 
614  ;  distribution  of.  615,  r>16  ;  dress :  little 
regard  for  decency  in  men,  619,  620;  food, 
620 ;  houses,  626  ;  spears,  implements.  628  ; 
music,  drums,  630 ;  morality,  6vM) ;  religion, 
631 ;  mimes  of  spirits  worshipped.  631 ; 
witchcraft,  632  ;  marriage,  632 ;  clans,  632 ; 
court  officials,  635  ;  connection  with  found- 
ing Uganda  kingdom,  679 ;  Bahima  the 
Normans  of  Central  Africa,  680  et  teq. 

Hima  language.  210,  601.  902 

Hinde.  Mr.  s!  L..  421.  803,  821 

Hippopotamuses,  116,  142,  374.  691.  7:^.  738, 
77«,  787  ;  Liberian  or  pygmy.  206,  375 

History,  209  et  »eq. 

Hobart,  Captain,  116 

HOBLKY,  Mr..  209,  247,  .S04,  451,  746,  751,  751. 
783,  89,J 

Honey,  289,  742.  S19,  872 

Honey  glides  {Indicator),  4(X) 

Hornbills.  400,  401 

Horn  trumpets,  210,  664 

Hospitals.  274,  275 

Hot  springs,  177 

Hottentots.  47i»,  486.  518,  523,  763,  798 

Howard,  Captain.  244 

Huku,  Ba-,  hi-,  546,  5lJ8,  902 ;  ssee  ahu  Bvanuma 

Huma,  Ba-,  see  Hima,  614 

Hunting,  snaring,  trapping:  native  methods  of, 
584-S6,  607.  668,  873,  874 

Hunting  dog,  see  Lycatm 

Hut  tax,  250 

Hyjena,  19,  20,  367,  602  et  seq.,  828 

Hyperieum.  16;> 

Hyphtet^  palm  (Jhebaica),  21,  314,  849 

Hyrax,  170,  ::68,  575,  57G 


Iberians,  58 

Ibis,  sacred,  37,  42,  129,  403 


Ice,  184 
!   Igizii  language,  902 

Ilingi  language,  897,  902 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  229,  231, 
233,  231,  238 

Incense-trees,  118 

India,  214,  685 

Indian  com,  see  Maize 

Indian  soldiers,  Indian  contingent  K.A.R.,  243 
252,  268 

Indians,  40,  98.  294.  829 

Indiarubber,  292 ;  vines,  trees,  88 

Industrial  training  of  mis>ion  schools,  273,  274 

Inheritance :  making  an  heir,  ceremonies  con- 
nected with,  694,  749.  794,  828,  880-81 

Insectivorous  mammals,  364 

Insects,  410  et  seq. 

Iris.  28 

Irish,  276 

iRO,  Ba-,  people,  566.  tt  atq.,  607  et  seq.,  678-79; 
Ru-,  language,  610;  see  in  Vocabularies 
Toro,  Uru-,  9l>2  tt  seq. 

Iron,  iron  ore,  304,  306,  664,  745,  834,  S76 

Iron  wire,  808 

Isaac,  Mr.  F.  W.,  304,  878,  883 

Isau  bin  Hussein,  the  Baluchi,  216,  697 

Islam,  hce  Muhammadauism 

Islands  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  73,  74,  84,  307 

Ituri  River,  202 

Ivory,  287,  2ss 


Jackal,  black-backed,  19,  26,  367  ;  side-striped, 
367,  692 

Jacksox,  Mr.,  228,  231,  232,  240,  241,  245,  247, 
252,  421  et  seq. 

Ja-luo,  the  (Nilotic  Kavirondo,  Nyifwa),  35,  38, 
43,  209,  7:5,  761,  779  et  seq.;  physical 
characteristics,  488  et  seq. ;  origin  and 
relationships,  779,  780 ;  villages,  7M) : 
nudity,  781 ;  ear-rings  and  peculiar  blue 
beads,  783;  shaving  head  to  propitiate 
ghosts,  7H3 ;  adornments,  785,  787 ;  atti- 
tudes, 787 ;  agriculture,  787 ;  fishing,  787, 
789 ;  weapons,  790 ;  marriage  ceremonies, 
790 r^  seq.]  religion,  791  ;  witchcraft,  791, 
792 ;  omens,  792 ;  birth  ceremonies,  793 ; 
burial  practices,  793;  mourning  for  the 
dead,  794;  succession  customs,  794;  pro- 
pitiation of  ghosts,  794 :  making  peace, 
794 ;  diseases,  795 ;  luimes,  games,  etc., 
795 ;  language,  887,  902 

Japalua,  the,  567,  581,  779 

Japtulcil,  the,  853 
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Jinja  (Ripon  Falls),  70,  21«J 
Johnston,  Mr.  Alexander,  24H,  325 
Junipers,  24,  KJa,  292,  318 
Junker,  Dr.,  228 


Kabaka  of  Uganda,  2oO,  6^9 

Kabarasi :  country,  40,  737,  746 ;  people,  74G ; 
language,  902 

Kabarega,  ex-king,  221,  235,  243,  247,  690, 
592,  597,  599 

Kabwari  language,  898,  902 

Eachira,  Lake,  116 

Kafu  River,  85,  139,  219 

Kafurn  (between  Lakes  Dweru  and  Albert 
Edward),  129,  1?0,  132 

Kagcra  River,  69,  681 

Kakisera,  E1-,  26,  902 

Kakumega,  726 

Kamalinga,  Mount,  61,  854 

Kamasia  (El  Tuken):  country,  2,  31,  32; 
people,  488  et  seq.,  853,  868;  agriculture, 
870;  rain-making,  881-82;  language,  902 

Kampala,  104,  106,  233 

Kamurasi,  221,597 

Kangawo,  the,  682 

Kaolin,  620,  730,  821 

Karagwe,  216,  600,  674 

Kabamojo:  country,  21,  43,  62,  63,  40<j,  838; 
language,  481,  763,  887,  896,  902;  people, 
4S1,  488  et  neq.,  566,  755,  763,  764,  838,  840, 
h95 

Karema,  Kalema,  226,  232,  682,  689 

Karimi,  193 

Karuma  Falls,  139,  219 

Kasagama,  king,  233,  237,  599 

Katikiro,  233,  683 

Katonga  River,  43,  679 

Katwe,  128, 130 

Kauri  sbellF,  687,  687 

Kavirondo  :  Bay,  2,  32,  36,  37,  42,  227,  746 ; 
people,  34,  42,  43,  209,  475,  482;  country, 
43,  44,  722,  755 ;  name,  43,  722 ;  physical 
characteristics,  488  et  met/.,  726 ;  teeth  muti- 
lation, 728  ;  cicatrisation,  728  ;  nudity,  728, 
730 ;  women's  adornments,  728 ;  men's  hats, 
7D0;  houses,  730;  etiquette  about  fireplaces, 
732 ;  walled  villages,  733 ;  eating,  food,  735; 
agriculture,  737,  738 ;  domestic  auimals,  737, 
742;  hunting.  738;  lamps,  741 ;  cattle,  741; 
reverence  for  crowned  crane,  742;  weapons, 
742;  vendetta,  743;  bridges,  744;  indus- 
tries, 745;  tribes,  clans,  totems,  745,  746; 
marriage  customs,  747;  marriage  with  de- 


ceased wife's  sisters,  747 ;  birth,  death,  and 

burial  customs,  748,  749;  succession,  749; 

diseases,  750 ;  witchcraft,  760,  761  ;  omens» 

751,    752;     religious    beliefs,    752;    other 

customs,    752;    peace-making,    752,    753; 

dances,  753 ;  languages,  754,  755,  893,  898 
Kavirondo,  Northern,  walled  villages  of,  209,  733 

et  seq. 
Kawekwa  and  Nakawekwa  (an  Uganda  story),. 

707 
Kenia,  or  Kenya,  Mount,  161,  172,  178,  217,  227, 

311,798 
Kerio  River,  23 
Ketosh,  »ee  Kabarasi 
Khartum,  150,  151,  210,  220 
Kiagwe,  87,  114,  354,384,  479,  525, 677, 678,  G80, 

682 
Kibebete,  835 
Kibero,  312,  691 
Kigelia  tree,  23 
Kikuyu  :  country,  5,  7,  798  ;  language,  755,  902  ;. 

people,  755,  769,  834 
Kilimanjaro,  Mount.  161,  172, 174,  178,217,  218,. 

228,311,  798,834 
Kimbugwe,  the,  682,  C83 
Kimera,  679,  680,  681,  682 
King's  African  Rifles  (formerly  Uganda  Rifles),. 

252,  268 

Kings  of  Unyoro,  596-7  ;  of  Uganda,  681-82 
,   Kintu,  the  leg-endary  founder  of  the  Unyoro^ 

Uganda  dynasty,  606,  680,  700  nt  $eq. 
,   Kioga,  Lake,  64,  66,221 
Kiongwe,  Ali,  248,  250 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  360 
Kirby,  Mr.  W.  F.,  467 
Kirk,  «ir  John,  224,  228,  2m 
Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  R.,  470 
Kisiba,  678,  681 
Kisubi,  276 
Kisumu,  36,  42,  305 
Kitakwenda,  134 
Kitoto's  village,  35 
Kivu,  Lake,  580 
Kiwewa,  226 

Kiyanja  peak  (Ruwenzori),  158,  182 
Kizii,  people  or  language,  )tee  CJizii 
Kniphojia  (*'  red-hot  pokers  "),  319 
Koki,  114,  116 

KOXDE,  Ba-,  724,  893,902 ;  Lu-,  language,  893,897 
KoNJO,   Ba-,   Lu-,    Bu-:    language,    154,    577,. 

724,    895,    897,    902;    country,   188,    894; 
'  people,    188,    192,    566    et  seq.;    physical 

characteristics,    568  et  *eq. ;    adornments^ 

569,  570  et  ieq. ;  skin  cloaks,  574  ;  houses,. 
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574 ;  food,  575  ;  people  of  the  grass-lands,  | 
575 ;  friendliness  towards  Europeans,  576 ;  ' 
religion,  578  ;  marriage,  manufactares,  578  ; 
industrious  agriculturists,  579 

Kopi,  Ba-  (Baganda  peasants),  ()82 

K6sova,  740 

Krapf,  Dr.,  217 

Kudu,  146,389,812 

Kungu  At,  413,  609 

Kwavi  (agricultural  Masai),  800 

Labour,  Negro,  for  development  of  South  Africa, 

283,  284,  285 
Laikipia  Escarpment,  32,  798 
Lango:  country,  people,  244,  713,  761,  776;  t^ee 

also  Bukedi ;  language,  887,  902 
Lankester,  Professor  K.  Ray,  383,  421 
Latin,  276 
Latuka:  country,  144,  220;  language,  796,  836, 

886  ;  people,  774,  796,  835,  836 
I^va,  53,  304,  311 
Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  223 
Lega,  Ba-,  *<'<•  Burega,  547,  902 
Legends,  594 
Lemurs,  364 
Lenana,  835 

Lexdu:  people,  487  et  »eq,,  h\&etse(i.\  language, 
546,  902  ;  country,  547 ;  physical  character- 
istics, 550,  551 ;  huts,  551  ;  food,  domestic 
animals,  551  ;  manufactures,  551,  552 ; 
sexual  union,  birth  ceremonies,  553 ;  burial 
rites,  554 ;  ancestor-worship,  555 ;  agi  i- 
culture,  etc ,  557 
Leopards,  27,  114,  176,  207,  365,  367,  603,  691, 

708  et  8cq, 
Lepers,  275,  593,  644 
Liberian  hippopotamus,  206 
Lice,  644 

Lightning,  120,589,752 
Lihuku  language,  568,  592 
Lily,  Crinum,  320,  322 
Lily-trotter,  82 
Limestone,  293,  304 
Limnotrofju*  sjteh'i,  11,  78,  391,  393 
Linant  de  Bellefonds,  222,  223 
Lions,  27,  114,  365,  605,  606.  691 
Lip-ring  of  Babira,  etc.,  556 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  219,  221,  278 
Lobelias,  27,  28,  61,  170,  319;  L.  $tuhlmanni, 

28,  170;  Z.  decJttui,  172 
Lobor  country,  43,  63 
Locusts,  146,  147.  219,  411,  668 
LoGBWARi :  people,  240,  498 ;  language,  902  ;  iee 
Madi 


Loiichocarpvs  trees,  90 

Londiani,  Mount,  32,  34 

Longonot,  Mount,  6,  7 

Lotliaire,  Captain,  231 

"  Love-lies-bleeding  ''  (amaranth),  150 

Lovedale  College,  South  Africa,  284 

Luapula  River,  219 

Lulm,  chief,  228.  720,  721,  746 

Lubare,  Ba-,  nee  Gods,  etc. 

Luba's  (Fort  Thruston),  242,  720 

LuGARD  (Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Frederick), 

106,  228,  232  et  seq.,  236,  279,  548 
Lukedi,  a  legendary  king,  595  et  seq.,  598 
Lukwata,  a  fabulous  monster,  79 
liUmbwa :  people  and  country,  2,  38,  484,  853, 

872,  884  ;  dialect,  902  et  seq. 
Lung-fish  {Protopttru»),  82 
Lupanzula*8  village,  197,  198 
Lusinga  Island,  3H  ;  language,  902  et  seq, 
Luta  Nzige  (name  of  I^ke  Albert),  219 
Lycaon  jnctus,  36S,  691 

Macdoxald,  Colonel  J.  R.  L.,  61,  64,  238,  241, 

242 
Mackay,  Mr.,  228,  273 
Mackinder,  H.  J.,  421 
Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  230 
MackinnoHy  M'illiam,  the  SS.,  268 
Madagascar,  2,  98,  352 
Madi  :  people,  484  516,  760,  763  ;  language,  762, 

888,   891,  902;  country,   763,  776;  houses, 

776 
Magic :  good,  "  white,"  589 ;  bad,  "black."  589 
Mahagi,  140 
Mahdi,  the,  149 
Maize,  290,  673,  735,  776 
Makarka,  see  Nyam-Nyam,  language,  885,  894, 

902 
Malarial  fever,  202,  303 
Malay  races,  98 
Maltese  in  Africa,  221 

"  Mamba  "  (lung-fish),  82,  409,  410,  691,  694 
Mammals  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  421 
Mafibettu,  546,  560  et  seq.,  888 
Mangala  language,  897,  902 
Manis,  395,  692 
Mantis,  412 

Manyema,  193,  197,  205, 212,  231,  488  et  seq.,  616 
Marabou  storks,  129,  402,  737 
Maragolia  Hills,  783 

Marriage  customs  or  ceremonies :  Lendu,  553 ; 
I  Bairo,  609,  610 ;  Baganda,  Bakopi,  687, 688  ; 

Kavirondo,  747,  748;   Ja-luo,  790;   Masai, 

822,  825 ;  Nandi,  878 


Marshes  ■□  Uganda,  85,  (^6,  lOi 

Martin,  early  Victorian  artist,  102,  IW 

Martin,  Mr.  James,  61 

Marljr,  Colonel,  244 

Masaba :  people,  713, 124,  72ii,  734 ;  langnagef. 

724,  ti93,  902 
HsMi.  agricnltural :  Gwas'  NgiBhi),  Enj4mu.l, 

79?,  WX).  S02   Burkeneji,  798.  803 
Maasi-land.  40. 314 

Masai  iHDguage.  (13.  7G2,  7«4,  S8fi  H  fq..  902 
MasKi  people,  race,  211^,  227,  244,  372.  4W4,  7'JB  ; 
physical  oharacleristipp,  4C7  et  tfq..  802 
tl  trq.,;  uri);in  of,  7%  et  >rq.;  pastoral 
Masai,  '')*■  IVlir  ike  attitnrte  at  pastoral 
Ma«Ai  towarils  Arab  an^l  SHuliili  caravans, 
¥00  ci*il  WBt  belWMtt  pastoral  and  agri- 
tnliiiral  Masai,  WO,  *fn  lair,  mi ;  cir- 
cumcision, ROl  tattooing  adoniii]enti>,  B04, 
l>fl5  ear  distortion,  ►OS;  clothing,  80«; 
indifference  to  nndily  in  lueti  HOS  dwell- 
ings of  pastoral  snd  agiicultum]  JJns^,  -HOH, 
810;  lillagea,  810;  attitnde  tonards  game, 
811,  812;  domestic  aninisi!*,  *13-18-  fond- 
ness  for  blood  and  milk,  818  ;  food,  818 ; 
bleedingcallle,818:  weapons, 820 ;  warlike 
*Tpedilion»,  822 ;  condition  of  women, 
K22  free  love  and  mairiage,  822  et  tq.; 
^nperslitiODS  and  customs  regurding  namex, 
826  rt  wV'!  bojs,  F27 ;  cinnmcislon,  S27; 
barial  ctistoms,  ifC% ;  inheritance,  828 ; 
diseases,  828,  8iO ;  medicine  men.  religion, 
830 ;  legends,  831 ;  bclitt  in  a  future  lite, 
Miorsbip()(trec»,832;  spilling, 833;  darning, 
833;  songs,  M4:  iniliisl  ries.  834;  history, 
834,  833 ;  original  birthplace,  838 ;  propnr- 
tioQ  ot  Cancasian  blood,  841 
Maskat  ATsb!i.214,  too 
Mataehie,  Dr.,  421 
Man :  district,  1,  304  ;  plateau,  33 
Mbatian.  8;)i> 

Mbeni,  Fort.  IflO,  I!tl.  104.  311 
Ubi^a,  122.  134,  383,  5G8,  610 
Mbego,  I'rince.  224,  233,  27ii 
Mbvba  (Fambuba):  connlry,  200;  people,  2(0, 
6I(!,  555,  6£G;  language,  534  <t  tcq.,   888, 
889,  902 
Mbute(BaDibutc)r)gmie?,  4?Srf  «cj.,iHJI,  9J3; 

tee  Pygmy 
MoGilloprHsbii,  223,  224 
Uedical  work  of  Christian  missions,  274.  273 
Hedicine  men:  prieht, doctor,  sorcerer,  58',>,  671!, 

750,  82!t,  8»2 
Hengo,  104,  lOG,  233 
Heuni,  Lieatenant,  198,  202 


Mfuuibiro  Mountains.  124,  190 
Mfw^nganu  Jxland,  38 


Mica,  mloaceoui  rocks,  176.  I81 

Milk,  112,  ii2n,  6ti!>.  7.17,  787,  ^13,  818,  880 

Mill  Hill  Mi»:sinn.  276 

Minerals,  393,  301 

Misi^i  Rii'cr  K^ 

llission  statiuTiv  lOti 

Mifsionaries:  Anglican,  :i23  ;  French,  22.3,  233 ; 

medical,  271,  275 
MlSSIOXS     TatboliC.  22(^,  223,  274,   275,   27fi; 

AnglicAn,  222  rt  trg.,  272  « teg. ;  Christian, 

2'2,   223,    224,    272  <t  wj. ;    lee  Schools, 

Industrial,  Medical 
Moftat,  Dr.  R.  C,  ti44,  640 

Molluscs  of  tbe  Uganda  I'rotectorate,  449  rt  teg. 
Molo  Itiver,  18.  30 
Mombasa,  i2*.  234,  266,  271,  BOO 
Momfn  language,  people,  5:'14,  536,  546,  888,  889 
Mongolian  race,  471.  472 
Monkej-B.  94,  363.  CBl 
Moore.  Mr.  J.  E..  159,  1G2,  182 
Mosquitoes.  87      19,  ?03,  413 
Mo§$ei,  liiiirenzori,    74  rt  »eq. 
■Mulher-in-taw:  in  Uganda,  088,689;  Ja-Ino,  761 
Mpangnlliver  134,  ]3<l 
Mpobe,theBtonof  "W 
llIporoKoma.  lake,  66 
Mpfiraroconnlrr    24.016 
Miesi.  Vinp  kc  Mntesa 
Miibiiko  Viilkiy  and  River,  Buweniori,  161,  162 

tt  tf-i..  181 
Mnganda,   the   legendary  foimder  of   Uganda, 

Mnbanimad  All  ot  Egj'pt,  214.  220 

Mnhaiiimsdnnism,  197,  224,  276 

MiiliamTn».lans,  224,  226.  232 

MuknsB  of  Kese.  the  Uganda  Xeptune,  593,  C78 

Mnmia,  MiimiaV.  247,  902 

Mundu  language,  885.  888,  902 


r.  Lien 


,(;07 


Murchiton  Falls.  568 

Uuruli.  60 

Mata.  ttr  aim  Banana,  97,  98 

Muf.hrootn'^  07-t,  091 

Music,  native.     3,  697,  834,  t51 

Musicnl  JniilrnmFT^ta      ancient   Egyptian,   210, 

486,  0^4     I'ganda.   210,  056,   664  ct  teq. ; 

forest  XegTOCB,  558 ;  Kavirondo,  753  j  Nile 

Negroes.  778 
Musical  scale,  Baganda,  697 
Mmepkaga.  400 
MMtrndat.  I;17.  320 
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Mutei  tribe,  853,  870,  882,  883 

MUTESA,  kiDg,  219,  221,  222,  224,  279,  6*<2,  6x5 

MwANGA,  ex-king,  106,  224  et  serj.,  230  et  $eq., 

239,  243,  247,  682,  685 
Mwengi,  East  Toro,  138,  594 
Mweru,  Lake,  133 
Mifrmecociehla  (a  chat),  1 1 


Naiva«ha,  I^ke,  2,  5,  7,  9  et  teq,,  227,  30O 

Nakedness,  tee  Nudity 

Nakua  Kiver,  23 

NakuTo,  Lake,  5,  11 

Name,  naming  (ceremonies  or  superstitions 
connected  with):  Lendu.  55^^;  Baganda, 
691  :  Ja-luo,  795 ;  Masai,  826 

Nande,  Ba-,  192,  193.  488  et  «•</.,  510  ct  $eq. 

Naxdi  :  district,  country,  1.  245,  304;  plateau,   I 
2,  28  et  Mq.,    32.    214,  270,  298,  :I(K),  303,   ' 
319,  326;  forest,  38  et  *eq,;   first  mention 
of,  225  ;  war,  257  ;  language,  762,  8S7,  902 

Nandi  people,  54,  494,  488  et  teq.,  761,  798,  853; 
tribal  divisions,  853,  862 ;  relate<l  to  the 
Nile  Negroes,  861  ;  ear  ornaments,  866 ; 
extract  incisor  teeth,  868 ;  live  in  caves, 
S68;  houses,  868,  869;  domestic  animals, 
S75  ;  weapons.  876  ;  industries,  s76  ;  musical 
instruments,  877  ;  marriage  customs,  878 ; 
training  of  children,  879;  burial  custom*, 
879;  inheritance,  880;  medicines,  881; 
justice,  administration  of,  8s2  ;  omens,  883 ; 
religion,  883 ;  peace-making,  884 

Napoleon  Gulf,  Victoria  Nyanza,  6X,  69 

Natal.  411 

Navigable  lakes,  rivers,  266 

Ndaula  of  Unyoro,  594  et  seq ,  677 

Neandert haloid  man,  474,  477 

Negative  particle  in  M&sai  and  Nilotic  tongues,   . 
887 ;  in  Pantu,  897 

Negro,  the,  40 ;  and  the  banana,  98 ;  ape-like  ' 
Negroes,  193,  477,  610  et  seq.,;  influence 
on  him  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Haraite,  210,  486  ;  domestic  animi^s 
and  cultivated  plants,  210,  4>^6  ;  musical 
instruments,  210,  486;  miseries  endured 
at  the  hands  of  other  Negroes  and 
of  Arabs,  279,  280;  labour  to  be  used  in  . 
developing  South  Africa,  283.  284 ;  origin 
of  Negro  species,  471 ;  simian  character- 
istics, 471,  472,  724;  his  head-hair,  472; 
Negro  of  the  Sudan,  473 ;  Negro  of  West 
Africa,  474;  Bantu  Negroes,  480  et  seq.; 
Nilotic  Negn'O.  482  et  seq. ;  Hamitic  influence 
on  various  Negro  races,  482  ;  lines  of  migra- 


tion in  tropical  Africa,  545 ;  Negro  food 
crops,  575 ;  three  main  groups  of  the  Negro 
race,  756;  var}-ing  blends  with  the  Cau- 
casian in  East  Central  Africa,  841 

Xephila  spiders,  410 

Xettopus  ("  pygmy ''  geese),  78,  397 

Neumann,  Oscar,  421 

Xenroptera^  468 

-Vf/r  York  Herald,  the,  222 

Ngishu  (Ma«<ai)  language,  W2  ;  see  Uwas'  Ngisho 

Niger,  Nigeria,  278,  624.  ^94 

Nile  I'rovince,  143  tt  seq.,  302.  309 

Nile  River,  64  ;  its  birth.  70,  71,  U'^et  seq,,  151 ; 
White  Nile,  214.  220.  236;  sources  of.  218,. 
219;  eariy  history  of,  352;  Victoria  Nile, 
:)6s,  592 

Nilghai,  the.  393 

Nilotic  languages,  35,  225,  475,  762.  887  et  seq. 

Nilotic  Negroes,  144,  4X2,  796,  S41;  peculiar 
standing  attitude  of,  145,761.787;  villages  of, 
145  ;  preference  for  nudity,  220.  7(>5  et  seq. ; 
allies  of  Kabarega,  292;  migrations  of,  755^ 
762,  764  ;  physical  characteristics  of,  756 
et  *eq, ;  tribal  divisions  of,  761 ;  peculiar 
style  of  thatching,  772 ;  houses,  774 ;  agri- 
culture, 776;  food,  776;  warfare.  777; 
musical  instruments,  778 ;  condition  of 
women,  778;  names  to  children,  779;. 
burial  customs,  779;  religion,  779 

Nine :  a  mystic  number  among  the  Hima 
(Unyoro)  tribes,  587,  589,  678 

Nose,  shape  of  the  :  Pygmy,  529 ;  Lenlu,  550  \. 
Hima,  616 

Nubia,  Nubians,  36.  209.  214,  222,  237,  874 

Nudity  of  Negroes.  34,  47,  551,  581,  648,  728,. 
730,  765  et  seq.,  781,  843,  862 

Nyakach  people,  789,  793 

Nyala  or  Nyara,  Ba-,  745,  902 

Nyam-Nyam  (Makarka),  145,  212,  546 

Nyamukasa  River,  193 

Nyamwezi,  M-,  Wa-,  Ki-,  U-,  215,  216,  755  {also^ 
Anthropometric  Observations,  487  et  seq,\ 
798,  818,  821 

Nyando  River  and  Valley.  32,  41,  217,  304,  305,. 
746,  798 

Nyanzas,  see  Victoria,  Albert,  etc. 

Nj'arusi,  see  Enj^musi 

Nyasa,  Lake,  2,  216 

Nyasaland,  138,  874 

Nyifwa,  see  Ja-luo 

Nyoro.  Ba-,  people,  566  <t  seq.,  569,  581  et  seq, ; 
birth  customs,  587  ;  totems,  588 ;  worship 
of  ancestral  spirits,  589 ;  immorality,  590 ;. 
diseases,  593 ;  legends,  594  et  seq* ;  fables,. 
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602  it  $eq.;  Rn-,  Uni-,  language,  601,  679, 
895,  897,  902  :  iee  alto  Unyoro 
Nzoia  River,  40,  44,  227,  3(>5,  482,  726 


OatP,  2iK) 

Okapi,  IW;,  198,  202,  205,  352,  379  et  #r/. 

Omen-s,  761,  792.  S83 

Omo  River.  21 

Orchid.-,  168 

Ordeal  for  witchcraft,  751,  792 

Oribi  antelope,  389.  692 

Orthography  employed    in   transcribing  native 

tongues,  901 
Oithoptera^  467 

Orycteropui  (an  edentate),  394,  742,  753 
Oryx,  389,  848 

Ostrich,  tlie,  289,  372.  405,  742 
Otter,  otter  fur,  82,  112,  3(;8.  691 
Owen,  Captain  Koddr,  244 
Owl,  eagle,  176 
Ox,  692 


Paclnjlobnn,  118 

Pachytylus  (locust),  146 

I'allah,  the,  390 

Talms,    tee    Borattnt    (fan),   Cocoanut,    Elteh 

(oil),  Hyphrme  (Dum),  Raphia,  Wild  date 

{Phcpnir)  resi^ectively 
Pajidanu*  tree,  136 
Papyrus.  82.  106,  150 
PaTtnarium  tree,  75 
i*ark-like  scenerj-,  1!»2 
Parra  (lily-trotter),  82 
Parrot,  grey,  66,  94,  397,  401 
Parrots,  397,  402 

Peace-making  ceremonies,  752,  883,  884 
Peake,  Major  Malcolm.  151 
Pedetet  caffer,  353,  36.s 
Pelicans,  129 
Percival,  A.  B.,  421 
Pfri(fdicticuM  pottr,  364 
Persia,  Persians,  40,  98,  294 
Peters,  Dr.,  136,  232,  362 
Petherick,  Consul,  220 
Petrie,  Captain,  244 
Petrology  of  East  Africa,  311 
Phallm,  735,  86h 
Philanthropic  aspect  of  European  rule  in  Africa, 

277,  278 
Phragmiti'H  reed,  150,  664 
Pigeons,  404 


Pigs,  ttf  Bush-pig,  River-hog,  Wart-hog,  375 

Pilkington,  Mr.  G.  L..  242 

Pipes :    banana-stem,   188 ;    earthenware,    661 
663,  674,  741 ;  gourd,  661,  741 

Pitttia  ttratwtet,  80,  146 

Pithecanthrojfot  erectvty  471 

"  Plains  of  Heaven,  the,**  102,  104 

Plantain-eater,  great  blue  (^Coryth<rola\  68,  75, 
400;  violet.  68,  118,400 

Plantains  (bananas  for  cooking),  100  et  «fy. 

Plateau  region,  300.  31 « 

Pocock,  Mr.  R.,  454 

Podocarput  (yew),  24,  164,  165 

Polygamy,  74(> 

Polynesians,  98 

PoIyztHt,  Protozoa f  469,  470 

Population,  591 

Porcupine,  368 

Port  Alice,  23(> 

Port  Florence,  36,  37,  42 

Portal  Peaks,  164 

Portal,  Sir  Gerald.  164,  234,  276 ;  Captain  Ray- 
mond, 164,  234 

Portuguese,  210,  214.  378 

Precious  stones,  54 

Priest,  sorcerer,  5s9,  678,  882 

Pringle,  Captain,  238 

lYinting  presses,  274 

Prior,  G.  T.,  304,  309,  311 

Procavia^  tee  Hyrax 

Pnxiucts,  commercial,  of  Uganda,  282,  288  et 
tcq.,  293 

Prolific  chiefs,  590,  720,  746 

Prostitutes  in  I'nyoro,  59(^ 

Protectorate,  tee  Uganda,  East  Africa,  etc. 

Protectorates  in  Africa,  277  e*  teq.,  281 

Protopterxn  fish,  409,  691 

Providence,  cruelty  of,  in  Africa,  593 

Pterocarput  tree,  IH) 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  213 

Puff-adders,  94,  118,  409 

Punt.  Land  of,  2011,  486.  4^7 

Pygmies,  Congo :  distribution  at  present  day, 
523 ;  in  former  times,  645,  763 

Pygmy  :  Congo  Pygmies,  87,  196  et  teq.,  379; 
villages,  houses,  201,  202,  541  ;  contact 
with  ancient  Egyptians,  209,  210,  486; 
physical  cliaracteristias  488  et  teq.^  527 
et  tiq. ;  elfin  habits,  514,  517 ;  food.  516, 
510;  colour  of  skin,  527,  528;  hair  on 
body,  527  et  teq, ;  the  Pygmy  nose  and 
its  characteristic  shape,  529,  550;  long 
upper  lip,  530 ;  head-hair,  530 ;  buttocks, 
530    et   teq. ;     limbs,    532 ;    stature,    532 ; 
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language,  532  et  teq.,  889,  901,  902 ;  gestore 
language,  536;  intelligence,  537;  circam- 
cision,  538  ;  teeth  sharpening,  538 ;  clothing 
or  adoraments,  538 ;  religious  beliefs,  539 
marriage,  birth,  and  burial  custom?,  539 
tobacco  Fmoking,  540;  fire-making,  540 
use  of  iron,  weapons,  541 ;  music,  dancing, 
542,  513;  skeleton,  559  et  teq, 

Pjgmy  geese,  see  Nettopui 

Pygmy  hippopotamus,  see  Llberian  hippo- 
potamus 

Pygmy-Prognathous  group  of  Negroes,  473  et 
ieq.,  477,  512,  (not  related  to  South  African 
Bushmen)  518,  550,  636,  724,  763 

Pygmy  races  in  Europe,  513;  in  Asia,  etc.,  517, 
518;  the  origin  of  belief  in  fairies,  kobolds, 
etc.,  514,  517 

Pythons,  94,  118,  409 

Quails,  47,731 
Quartz,  305  et  seq. 


Radcliffe,  Major  C.  Delm6,  244,  421,  774 

Rafts,  585,  776,  778,  787 

Ratel,  368 

Rats,  176 

Ravenstein,  Mr.  E.  G.,  226,  302,  722,  893 

Rebmann,  Mr.,  217 

Reeds,  150 

Reptiles  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  445  et  seq. 

Revenue  of  Uganda  Protectorate,  255 

Ring-homed  ruminants,  391 

Rocks,  304  et  seq. 

Rocks  of  Ruwenzori,  micaceous,  176,  181, 309 

Roman  Catholia««,  233,  274,  276,  276 

Roman  expedition  towards  Lake  Chad,  372 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  218,  226 

Ruahara  River,  207    "       ' 

Ruanda  language,  898,  902 

Bubuif  doggetii,  168,  325 

Racey,  Mr.  R.,  304 

Railway,  Uganda,  see  Uganda 

Rain,  120,  881-82 

Rainfall,  63;  Rudolf  Province,  300;  plateau 
region,  300, 301 ;  forest  region,  301 ;  Uganda, 
301 ;  Nile  region,  302 

Raphia  palms,  92,  320,  322 

Rawson,  Mr.,  260 

Reed  buildings,  fences,  105,  112,  652 

Reedbuck,  2G 

Regions,  botanical,  characteristics  of,  313 

Rhinoceros,  26,  114,  353,  371  et  seq, ;  square- 
lipped  ("  white  "),  146,  353,  373 
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Rhodesia,  284 

Rift  Valley,  2  5,  6,  40,  (discovery  of)  225,  300, 
(flora  of)  313,  314 ;  of  Lake  Albert,  141 

Ripon  Falls,  64,  68  et  seq.,  219 

Roads  in  Uganda,  85 

Roan  antelope,  146,  389,  390 

Rnbaga,  275 

Rudolf :  district,  1, 23, 798 ;  Lake,  5,  20  et  seq.,  23, 
227,  300,  313,  793,  841,  896 

Ruimi  River,  138, 139 

Rnkwa,  I^ake,  2 

Rumanika,  216 

RuwENZOBi  Range,  Mount,  152  etseq.,  partial 
discovery  by  Stanley  in  1875,  152  ;  native 
names  of,  153  ^  seq. ;  long  invisible  to 
travellers  and  to  author  tbrough  clouds, 
155  ^  seq.;  highest  points  of,  158 ;  names 
of,  158;  greatest  altitude  of,  159;  lowest 
point  of  permanent  snow,  ICO;  previous 
ascents  to  snow-line,  161 ;  Ruwenzori  a 
chain  of  heights,  not  a  single  mountain, 
161 ;  bogs  of  wet  moss  above  9,000  feet,  162 ; 
Portal  Peaks,  161 ;  summary  of  vegetation, 
164  et  seq.;  altitudes  to  which  animals 
ascend,  176;  crater  lakes  of,  177;  lowest 
altitudes  of  permanent  snow  and  glaciers, 
178-80:  author's  ascent,  181-84;  rock 
shelters  on,  181,  182 ;  bad  weather,  184 ; 
forests  on  flanks  ot  Ruwenzori,  186,  187 ; 
hot  springs  and  crater  lakes,'  189 ;  climate 
and  temperatures,  303;  geology  of,  309, 
311;  flora  of,  323,  324,  325;  new  colobus 
monkey  on,  362  ;  chameleons  of,  407 


Sabei  tribe,  853,  868,  870 

Saddle-billed  storks,  144,  397,  403 

Sahara  Desert,  212,  473 

Salt,  131,  142,  190,  (analysis  of  Kibero)  312,  745 

Salt  lakes,  130  et  seq. ;  springs,  312 

Salvia,  68 

Sandawi  people  and  speech,  518,  857 

Sandstone,  306,  308,  310 

Sanseviera,  314 

Scenery,  beautiful,  51,  60,  85,   104,  124,   195; 

English-like,  28,  30, 127 
Schizorhis  zonura^  75,  400 
Schools,   instruction,  of    missions   in    Uganda 

Protectorate,  272,  273  et  seq,,  275,  276 
Schweinfurth,  Dr.,  150,  757,  761 
Scopus  umhretta^  404 
Scorpions,  199,  454 
Scotland,  134 
Scott,  Mr.,  engineer,  242 
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^im  Jb*7  23a,  23Ki 

^•c   f'^^ir,  :ir... :».  ye.  2s± 


*~  f 


rr  ^  *^f-.  *4. 2r7i.  i>.  3». 


•*rv»,  <:M.  3;f  >M,  yx.  «« 

**^»-^it 'jfc-.  :i4  :t'  5jw; 
*5f>«>.  r*i^.  ^ji^^t  vo>.  <^ifr.  ix.  *#> 

•i:*!ry;,  tM,.  7«2r.  7TT.  fiV  ^  «f^ ,  •> ,  <<; 

•  '/>-  V jr  ''  *%; »  'A'/y  laAf/ Wijr'r.  f>»"7 

PiHtct:mALi»  In.,  %Z.   ITS.  I'*^,  5JJ.  5:}'a   71i5. 
i*;/>jpp.  Aw*-.  7W  '-  Uti'.  *Mn 

h^,  l:iir-rf .  w,  y//.  7;:;3, 7i.; 

KUv<5  tra'l*r,  ►Ur^  twlfr^  222,  27%,  2**! 

Hi;fi;^»,  712 

¥^Uiii\\\0t%,  r/Xi,  #;77,  >'2^ 
Hriiiih,  Mr.  K^l/jir /I,.  U!* 
Kffijth,  Mr.  O,  J>.,  255 
Hf»;ik«ri.,  i*fH  el  utq,,  5HI.  >»:rj 
y^uiiky  \au  Aiiiir.  Hh^ikh,  210 

Hr:oW'rfjouritairjh  of  Kn>'Uiru  Africa.  217 

h';j(ft,   Lu-,  274,  71.'J.  :V;2;  lia-,  4>*«  r^  «-// .  713 

/"/  *^//.;  clothinjr,  711;  jHiJitical  dejiendcnc^'. 

711,   710;   huU,  711;  fo'^I,  715;   riom«:»tic 

;iiiiii(rijt>,   715;  l/urial  nrniuoriio*,  710,717; 

it\H!J'fti,  ^U\^ti^^iU}^^Il,   ^'Mh,   71^,   IV-K    720; 

#/'/?  «/>^/  l/iJ)^;^}i 

Soil  of  I  j(aii*la.  2*.H; 

KoKWiA  (Hukw'iti),  V,n-,  Iai;  721,  '.KI2 

hoMAM  ;    jM-opk',  40,   473;   country,    140,   20*.», 


?*:r-j 


Ci-T.  O*  <r 


.    2Xl«r:ikUait  TiatT 


^jsn  -  iki  i^k.  >::*  rH^  3tfr.  ;■:* 

fcT*.  i*7,  «if.  Tt2.  77T.  "S  .  •»5t«.  *T* 
ziKixl  '.oBLnJwii.&e-.  1Z±  .17  *i^  rr  «^  .  €99 

'  - '   *_  ■   ■  _ '    ^^  ^_   _,^   " "  •   «^  • 

*<\irt.  «'.afiLaii£.  I5S» 

^TAJLET.   SJ^   H.   M-   15*  -T  J^,  IZi*^  1». 

«r  *fy..  ♦?7.  2>  •,  *?!',  2fr%  #C«t.  1*2.  Oc2 
-tarjng*,  17^^.  3S»7.  S» 

Sur^&Uvrk  f  iSttf/*4«ornr#  <  asseiope.  ^7.  Ssfii 

^^ep^uuue.  L^e,  t*7.  523.  >S± 

*t<fk**.  Mr-  i».  221 

M^^T.  Dr.  J.  E.'*14 

^tafiL4,  12«.  141,  :i>7 

?!rlrek'ber,  M'Xt««iir£.ei2r  H^  HisbcfL  6Kt  6*^,  6g2, 

>tr*'phan:tk*i$.  2i*:5 

>TCHLJiAvy.  l>r..  15:^.  15^;,  15?.  vs2J»  rr  mq^  oli\ 

5:^4.  551,  C'^2 
^accei»»icrti  t>  position  or  prop^rtv.  6^,  7|«».  >><;i 
.'^u'lan.  51 :  §te  aim  EgT]*tiao  Sadan 
.Sudaoeiie  soldivr^,  eM-..  1<  •  *•.  2.i:i.  236.  237  ^f  acq. ; 

mutiny.  2:>,  2:<1<  tt  toj..  244 
Su^l'l.  04,  150 

Su^rar.  sugar-sane.  IIU.  2t«2.  074 
.Sugot;4-  J^ke,  5.  In  2<».  :>■• 
Si  K  :  country-,  23,  02:  lan^a^,  764.  V*7,  iR'2: 

p--oi»le.  4>'4,  4*»7  tt  t€fj.,  «<•  Torkana :   cir- 

cumciire,  >»47  ;  ornament:*  an«l  hair-dref-siing,. 

>*47.  84X  ;  >t'X>bi,  houses.  ^4»» 
Sun,  dt)!,  7tn 
Suna,  kin^:.  210,  270.  0.^2 
Sunllower*  (CoreoptU)^  51 
Suswa,  Mount.  0.  7 
Suwarora,  210 
Swahili  language.  1 12,  1 10, 270,  5i»3.  ^Os  ;  j»eople^ 

traders,  jx^rters,  2:J0,  245.  4>«  t^  trq..  82^ 
Sweet  ixitatfX5s,  ()71.  673,  770,  7>7 
SwordF,  742,  S2o,  877,  87^ 
Syphilij«,  L%\  040 
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Tadema,  Sir  Alma,  176 

Tana  River,  136,  234,  362 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  2,  212,  216,  217,  223 

Tantalus  storks,  128,  403 

Tapeworms,  414,  829 

Tarangole,  835 

Taxes  in  Uganda,  hut  tax,  250,  259,  281 

Tea  in  Uganda,  108 

Teeth,  filing,  mutilation,  or  extraction  of,  538, 

555,  681,  728,  783,  803,  846,  868 
Telegraphs,  Uganda,  255 
Teleki,  Count  Samuel,  227,  852,  857 
Temperatures,  300  et  teq. 
Termites  (white  ants),  20,  411,  413, 669,  699,  709, 

776 
Teman,  Colonel  Trevor,  239, 1'47 
Tetanus,  803 

Thiselton  Dyer,  Sir  William,  291,  329 
Thistles,  yellow,  139 
Thomas,  Mr.  Oldfield,  205,  367,  421 
Thomson  Falls,  Mount  Elgon,  49 
Thomson,  Joseph,  18,  40,  52,  54,  218,  227,  722 
Thrufches,  399 
Thruston,  Fort,  228,  241,  720;  Major,  238,  242, 

606 
Thryonmysy  368,  691 

Thunderstorms,  119  et  seq.^  180,  200,  301,  589 
Timber  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  291,  292, 

293 
Tobacco,  290,  599,  67-1,  776,  789,  848 
Tomatoes,  290 
TomkinF,  Mr.  Stanley,  247 
TOBO:  country,  district,  134,  234,  309,  365,  679; 

king  of,  134,  233  ;  people  (Ba-),  566  et  teq,, 

580  et  seq.  ;  language  (Ru-,  Uru-),  902 
Totems,  396,  5^<7,  588,  691,  692 
Transport  in  Uganda  Protectorate,  266,  268 
Tragelapb,  Tragelaphut,  31, 77,  114, 390,  391, 392 
Treaties  with  Uganda,  233,  236,  248,  689 
Tree-ferns,  164,  318 
Tree-heaths,  166,  318 
Trichocladus  (witch  hazel),  318 
Trumpet,   664;    of  antelope  horn  or  elephant 

tusk,  210 
Truth,  Editor  of,  277 
Tsetse  fly,  288,  413 
Tucker,  Bishop  Alfied,  233,  272 
Tuken,  El,  835,  853 
Tunis,  870 

Turacos,  94,  186,  4C0 
TURKANA:  cuuntry,  21  ;  people,  22,  484,  (Tur- 

kana-Suk)  S41  et  seq.;  hair,  843;  ear-rings 

and  adornments,  844,  845  ;  tattooing,  846  ; 

bouses,    h48;      tobacco     food,    848,    849; 


domestic  animals,  huntinj,  849;  weapons 
850 ;    burial  customs,    851 ;   dancing,  851 ; 
songs,  851 ;  history  and  elements,  852  ;  lan- 
guage, 887,  902 

"Turks,"  the  (name  for  Egyptians),  221 

Turkwel  River,  21 

Twins,  birth  of,  748,  778,  878 


Uganda:  Railway,  33,  36,  40,  234,  238,  245, 
260  et  seq.,  271,  371;  king,  Kingdom  of, 
85,106,  224,  247,  248,  250,  *683  et  stq.,  689  ; 
travel  in,  106  et  *eq. ;  Protectorate  of,  10<>, 
234,  235 ;  princes,  aristocracy  of,  210,  683, 
689;  dynasty  of,  214,  681  et  teq. ;  discovery 
of,  217,  218 ;  missionaries  summoned  to, 
222,  223 ;  Stanley's  arrival  in,  222 ;  coveted 
by  Gordon,  224;  civil  war  in,  231,  233; 
nearly  becomes  a  German  Protectorate, 
232  ;  makes  treaty  with  I.B.E.A.  Co.,  233 ; 
makes  treaty  with  Sir  Henry  Colvile  for 
British  Protectorate,  235;  Sudanese  mutiny, 
238-44 ;  capture  of  Mwanga,  243 ;  arrival 
of  Sp3cial  Commissioner,  248 ;  agreement 
defining  rights  of,  and  taxation,  248  ;  settle- 
ment of  land  question,  250  ;  provinces  and 
districts  of,  252 ;  armed  forces  of,  252 ; 
militia,  254 ;  finances  of,  255  ;  atrocities  in, 
279,  280 ;  flora  of,  329  et  seq, ;  early  fauna 
of,  352 ;  Uganda  a  centre,  a  fociu,  whence 
mammals  and  men  were  distributed  over 
Southern  and  Western  Africa,  352  et  seq, ; 
first  Negro  types  inhabiting  Uganda,  473 ; 
Pygmies  the  aborigines,  523 ;  growth  of 
Uganda,  680-81 ;  queen-mother,  princesses 
of,  682,  689 ;  dignitaries  of,  682-83 ;  folk- 
lore of,  700  et  teq. 

Uganda  Kote$  (newspaper),  274 

Ugaya  (Bugaya),  38 

Ugogo,  762,  798,  854 

Ugowe  Bay,  227 

Universities'  Mission,  284 

Unyamwezi,  215,  216,  218,  222  it  scq.,  281,  798, 
818 

Unyobo  :  district,  people,  138, 139,  214, 218,  235, 
247 ;  rocks,  308,  309 ;  tribes  of,  667,  581 
et  seq. ;  nine  a  mystic  number,  587,  589 ; 
population  of,  591  ;  divisions,  of,  591 ; 
language  of,  691  et  seq. ;  aristocracy,  592 ; 
diseases,  593 ;  original  inhabitants,  594  ; 
history  of,  594  et  seq. ;  legends,  594  et  seq. ; 
list  of  Unyoro  kings,  596  et  seq. ;  fables, 
602  et  seq. ;  connection  with  Uganda,  679 ; 
with  Busoga,  716 
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Upoto  language,  897,  902 
Umea  lichen,  174,  176 
Uyoiida,  38 

Vale,  WalliB,  161, 182,  248 

Yandelenr,  Colonel  (once  Lieatenant),  236 

ViCTOBiA  Nyanza,  30,  37,  43,  68,  70,  71  rt  iteq. 
area  of,  78,  84;  unknown  parts  of,  79 
depth  of,  80;  length  and  breadth  of,  84 
discovery  of,  216,  222,  722 ;  map  of,  222 
iPkithin  British  spliere,  231  ;  commerce  of 
railway  to,  264;  vaiiations  of  level,  3('2 

Victoria,  Queen,  219,  248 

Victoria,  88 ,  242 

Violet  plantain-eater,  $?e  Plantain-eater 

Violets,  28,  168,  319,  330 

Vipers,  409 

Volcanoes,  volcanic  activity,  6,  177,  189 

Vultures,  192,  397,  402,  828 


Wadelai,  236,  244 

Walling  for  the  dead,  749 

Wakefield,  Rev.  Mr.,  227,  722,  893 

Walled  villages,  Kavirondo,  209 

Wamala,  Lake,  116 

Wanga.  Awa-,  Lu-,  746,  902 

Ward,  Lieutenant,  161 

Ward,  Mr.  Rowland,  380 

Ware,  Awa-,  746 

Wart-hog,  26,  375,  787 

Wasps,  412 

Water  in  native  religious  ceremonies,  590 

Waterbuck,  25,  192,  388 

Waterfowl,  12H,  129 

Waterbouse,  C.  0.,  459 

Watcrlilies,  81  ;  yellow,  81 

Waterspouts,  84 

Wax,  289 

Weapons,  ^e  Spears,  Swonls,  Bows  and  arrows, 

etc. 
Weasel  {PacUogaJe),  369 
Weaver  birds  and  widow  finches,  397,  398,  692 
Weiwei  River,  23 
Wellby,  late  Captain,  22,  23,  841 
Wells,  H.  G.  ("The  Time  Machine' ),  8S 
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West  African  flora,  317,  318;  Negro,  480,  482, 

&46,  63r>,  ^99 ;  phonology,  886,  888,  899 
Whale-headed  stork,  see  BaUtnicrp* 
Wheat,  290 

Wliitc  ants,  §e€  Termites 
White  Fathers,  the,  223,  274,  275 
White  man,  the,  281 
"  White  man's  country  (colony),"  the,  2,  30,  125, 

270.  299 
Wl.itehouse,  Commander,  fee  Map  No.  3,  p.  223 
Whitehouse,  Mr.  George,  260 
Whyte,  Mr.  Alexander,  118,  256.  291,  292,  329, 

364 
Williams,  Colonel  (Captain).  233 
Wilson,  Mr.  George,  239,  252,  304.  684,  590. 

592,  594,  602. 
Wilson,  Rev.  C.  T.,  329,  682 
Winton,  de,  Mr.,  237 
Witch  hazeLH  (THehorladvs),  31,  318 
Witchcraft,  676,  750,  792 
Witches,  589 ;  tee  also  Sorcerer 
Women,    condition    of,    customs    concerning, 

670,  691.  728,  737,  778,  782,  787,  822,  824, 

878 
Work  of  other  nations  in  Africa,  281 
Worms,  414,  453,  646,  829 
Wright,  Mr.,  of  Kew  Herbarium,  329 
Wylde,  Mr.  E.,  161. 


Xylophone  ("  amadinda  **),  666 


Yala  River,  746 

"Yaws,"  the  {Framhcetia\  6^4 

Yew-trees  {Podorarpug\  24,  31,  818 


Zambezi  River,  Zambezia,  2,  486 
Zanzibaris,  197.  215  -; 

Zanzibar,  197,  224,  231,  269,  270 
Zebra,  26,  288,  353,  371 ;  Gravy's,  19,  288,  353 
Zinffiberacea,  100,  2f.0,  202 
Zoological  gardens  turned  loose,  a,  26 
Zulus,  Zululand,  Zulu  language,  213,  2"*'    486, 
611,625,  821 
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